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DISEASES  INCIDENT  TO  THE  HUMAN  FRAME, 
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ALL  THE  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MEDICINE, 

WITH  THE  OPINIONS  OP 
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A  DOMESTIC  MATERIA  MEDICA,  A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  VIRTUES,  AND  CORRECT 
MANNER  OF  USING  THE  DIFFERENT  MINERAL  WATERS  OP  EUROPE,  AND 
THE  COLD,  WARM  AND  VAPOUR  BATHS  ;  A  COPIOUS  COLLECTION 
OF  APPROVED  PRESCRIPTIONS,  ADAPTED  TO  DOMESTIC 
use;  AMPLE  RULES  OF  DIET,  AND  A  TABLE 
OF  THE  DOSES  OF  MEDICINES. 

THE  WHOLE  INTENDED  AS  A  COMPREHENSIVE  MEDICAL  GUIDE  FOR 
THE  USE  OF  CLERGYMEN,  HEADS  OF  FAMILIES,  AND  INVALIDS. 
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NEW  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS, 

Lately  published  by  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  Stationers’  Court,  London^ 

and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


1.  A  CHEMICAL  CATECHISM.  By  Dr.  Graham. 

In  which  the  Elements  of  Chemistrj,  with  the  Atomic  Theory,  and  the  other  re¬ 
cent  Discoveries  in  the  Science,  are  very  clearly  andlully  explained,  and  its  appli¬ 
cations  to  the  Phenomena  of  Nature,  to  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  Medicine 
described.  Illustrated  by  copious  Notes,  numerous  Engravings,  and  Tables;  and 
containing  an  Appendix  erf  Select  Chemical  Experiments,  and  a  Vocabulary  of 
Chemical  Terms.  In  one  thick  vol,  8vo.  price  Ife.  boards. 

“  We  hold  it  in  estimation,  and  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
The  author  has  collected  together,  under  a  strictly  popular  form,  and  expressed  in 
language  the  best  calculated  to  convey  useful  knowledge  to  the  dullest  mind,  every 
subject  of  interest  connected  with  this  delightful  science.  The  Philosophy  of 
Chemistry,  also,  has  found  in  Dr.  Graham  a  successful  expounder.” — 

London  Weekly  Review ,  Feb^  21st,  1829. 

“  Every  thing  is  here  written  up  to  the  latest  date,  and  the  work  cannot  fail,  we 
think,  of  being  found  eminently  useful.  The  more  important  facts  are  exhibited 
with  remarkable  clearness,  and  the  author  has  completely  succeeded  in  supplying 
the  defects  of  Mr.  Parkes’s  book.”  Monthly  Mayazme,  1st  March,  1829. 

“  Except  Mr.  Parkes’s  Chemical  Catechism,  which  is  allowed  by  all  scientific 
men  to  be  an  ill-arranged  and  incomplete  work,  we  are  not  aware  that  we  possess 
another  publication  of  this  nature ;  the  necessity  of  a  clear,  progressive  view  of 
chemistry  is  obvious,  and  the  want  of  such  a  treatise  has  long  been  felt  by  stu¬ 
dents.  Dr.  Graham  has  well  supplied  the  want.  His  bookis  systematic  and  com¬ 
prehensive,  perspicuous  in  its  plan,  and  extensive  in  its  compass.  Unlike  former 
analyses,  it  does  not  confound  and  complicate  the  various  parts  of  the  science, but 
ascends  from  the  first  principles  and  simple  elements  to  the  compound  and  illus¬ 
trative  branches  of  the  study.  It  is  eminently  calculated  to  afibrd  agreeable  relax¬ 
ation  to  the  uninitiated,  and  to  improve  the  knowledge  of  the  learner.” — 

Atlas,  1st  March,  1829. 

“Dr.  Graham,  the  author  of  the  valuable  and  popular  ‘ Treatise  on  Domestic 
Medicine,’  one  of  the  very  best  and  most  useful  books  published  in  modern  times, 
has  just  completed  another  equally  important  one  on  the  Science  of  Chemistry. 
It  is  an  elementary  book  of  superior  ability,  embracing  all  recent  discoveries;  and 
the  able  author  has  treated  his  subjectin  so  clear  andfamiliar  a  manner  as  to  render 
its  attainment  easy  to  the  theoretic  student  and  general  reader.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  this  most  delightful  of  all  sciences,  will  find  it  a  superior  work,  in 
most  respects,  to  that  which  we  have  already  by  the  late  Mr.  Parkes.  It  contains 
an  immense  quantity  of  valuable  information.”  Monthly  Olio,  No.  xvi. 


2.  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  PERSONS  REMARKABLE  FOR 
HEALTH  AND  LONGEVITY, 

Exhibiting  their  Habits,  Practices,  and  Opinions,  in  reference  to  the  best  means 
of  preserving  Health,  improving  a  bad  or  impaired  Constitution,  and  prolonging 
Life.  To  which  are  added,  Authentic  Cases  of  Recovery  from  many  severe  and 
protracted  Diseases,  with  the  means  successfully  employed ;  a  definite  Plan  for 
the  removal  of  that  peculiar  affection  of  the  Throat  to  which  Clergymen,  and  other 
Public  Speakers  are  liable  ;  and  Maxims  of  Health  for  the  Gouty,  Paralytic,  and 
Asthmatic.  By  A  PHYSICIAN. 

“  A  work  replete  with  admirable  Precepts.”  Humber  Mercury,  \Ath  July. 

“  It  is  drawn  up  with  great  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  we  have  seldom  met 
with  a  production  calculated  to  entail  greater  benefits  on  the  community.” 

Sun,  1st  July,  1829. 

“  The  motto  of  this  book  is,  “  Knowledge  is  power ;”  but  its  tendency  is  to 
shew,  that  knowledge  is  even  something  better  than  “  power” — that  is,  HEALTH, 
and  LONG  LIFE,  and  happiness.”  Court  Journal,  ^th  July,  1829. 

In  12mo.  price  8s.  6d.  boards.  3.  Sure 


3.  SURE  METHODS  OF  IMPROVING  HEALTH  AND 

PROLONGING  LIFE, 

BY  REGULATING  THE  DIET  AND  REGIMEN. 

Embracing  all  the  most  approved  principles  of  Health  aiid^Longevity,  and  ex¬ 
hibiting  particalarly  the  remarkable  power  of  proper  Food,  Wine,  Air,  Exer¬ 
cise,  Sleep,  &c.  in  the  cure  of  obstinate  chronic  diseases,  as  well  as  in  pro¬ 
moting  Health  and  Long  Life.  To  which  are  added,  an  Account  of  the  Art  and 
excellent  Effects  of  Training  for  Health ;  Rules  for  reducing  Corpulence,  and 
Maxims  of  Health  for  the  Bilious  and  Nervous,  the  Consumptive,  Men  of  Let¬ 
ters,  and  People  of  Fashion.  Illustrated  by  Cases.  By  A  PHYSICIAN. 

“  The  subject  of  this  book  is  interesting  to  every  individual  in  existence,  and 
we  are  disposed  to  think  it  the  most  useful  and  rational  work  of  the  kind  we  have 
met  with.  It  contains  many  hints  novel  to  us,  and  is  altogether  an  admirable  Code 
of  Health.”  ..  Atlas,  Sept,  im, 

“  The  tendency  of  this  volume  to  advance  the  important  objects  vrhich  it  pro¬ 
poses  is  unquestionable.” 

Because  we  find  it  an  intelligent,  and  practical,  and  highly  interesting 
Manual,  upon  the  numerous  topics  of  which  it  treats,  we  have  peculiar  pleasure 
in  bringing  its  contents  under  the  special  notice  of  our  readers.” 

New  Literary  Gazette,  Sept.  1827. 

“  The  volume  contains  much  excellent  advice.”  Literary  Chronicle,  Sept.  1827. 

“We  recommend  this  work.” 

“  In  addition  to  its  containing  a  record  of  the  best  opinions  of  others,  we  have 
the  advantage  of  the  remarks  of  a  sensible  observer  in, the  author  himself.” 

London  Magazine,  Ocf.'l§27. 

“  That  this  work  has  been  the  result  of  mature  study  and  protracted  expeii- 
ence,  we  fully  believe  ;  and  that  men  of  all  habits  will  derive  informatiqn  fi^om 
it,  calculated  to  increase  their  comfort  and  extend  their  days,  is  as  firmly  pur 
conviction.”  Edinburgh  Observer,  Jan.  1828. 

“  It  is  written  by  one  gifted  with  good  sense,  as  well  as  right  feeling,  and  guided, 
as  we  conceive,  by  enlightened  views  and  liberal  sentiments.” — And  is  calculated 
throughout  to  generate  and  preserve  Hope,  that  great  alleviator  of  human  ill.” 

Scotsman,  Nov.  1827 . 

12mo.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Price  9s.  boards. 


4.  A  TREATISE  ON  INDIGESTION. 

Illustrating  the  Symptoms,  Varieties,  Causes,  and  Treatment  of  the  prevailing 
Disorders  of  the  Stomach  and  Liver,  with  Practical  Observations  on  some 
painful  Complaints  originating  in  those  Disorders,  as  Tic  Doloureux,  Gout, 
Fulness  of  Blood  in  the  Head,  &c.  By  T,  J.  GRAHAM,  M.D.  &c. 

“We  sincerely  recommend  it,  and  have  long  been  convinced  that  such  a 
work  was  imperatively  called  for.”  London  MedicalJournal,  Sept.  1824. 

Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  Price  8s.  6d.  boards. 


5.  THE  ART  OF  PROLONGING  HUMAN  LIFE. 

In  which  the  subject  is  fully  considered,  both  philosophically  and  practically. 

By  C.  W.  HUFELAND,  M.D. 

First  Physician  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  Counsellor  of  State,  and  Professor  of  the 
Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  &c.  &c. 

A  New  Edition,  price  9s.  6d.  boards. 

This  book  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  able  and  oeiebrated  works 
on  the  subject  that  ever  appeared. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  recent  Testimonies  to  the  Value 

of  this  Work, 


“  The  Arrangement  of  this  work  is  of  a  very  superior  order,  and  peculiarly 
adapts  it  for  the  use  of  Families.  All  the  best  authorities  (particularly  those  of 
modern  days)  are  industriously  consulted  ;  and  for  practical  universal  service,  it  is 
certainly  very  far  above  its  celebrated  prototype,  (Dr.  Buchan’s).  We  conscienti¬ 
ously  recommend  Dr.  Graham’s  Treatise  to  the  Public,  and  feel  much  pleasure  in 
the  certainty  that  the  author’s  wish  to  render  his  work  extensively  useful,  will  be 
fully  gratified.”  Literary  Chronicle^  Oct.  7,  1826. 

“  We  must  refer  the  reader,  who  wishes  to  know  more  of  this  interesting  subject, 
to  the  work  itself.  We  have  extracted  enough  to  make  good  our  promise,  (to  point 
out  Sj)ecifically  its  domestic  uses) ;  and  we  shall  preserve  the  volume  as  the  advice 
of  an  invaluable  friend,  to  which  we  can  refer  with  unrestrained  ease  in  the  hour  of 
need,  without  any  doubt  of  being  benefited  by  its  wisdom.”  ^ 

Literary  Chronicle,  Second  Notice,  Oct.  21,  1826, 

“  In  our  opinion,  the  ‘  Domestic  Medicine’  of  Dr.  Graham  is  very  far  superior  to 
that  of  Dr.  Buchan,  even  in  the  improved  state  of  the  latter.  We  believe  an 
examination  of  the  two  works  will  fully  justify  us  in  this  preference.  We  think  the 
work  deserves,  and  will  obtain,  success.  Oriental  Herald,  Nov.  1,  1826. 

“  We  have  examined  Dr.  Graham’s  ‘Treatise  on  Domestic  Medicine,’  with  plea¬ 
sure;  having  found  it  a  judicious  work,  containing  a  correct  and  perspicuous 
account  of  the  Symptoms,  Causes,  Discrimination,  and  Treatment  of  all  Diseases 
incident  to  the  Human  Frame,  and  as  such  we  recommend  it.  The  Author’s  Remarks 
on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  many  of  the  most  serious  Diseases  of  Man,  are, 
in  several  points  of  view,  truly  valuable.  In  our  opinion,  this  work  is  decidedly  of 
a  superior  character,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  generally  esteemed.” 

Sunday  Monitor,  Sept.  2^,  1826. 

“  A  w'ork  of  this  description,  when  recommended,  as  in  the  present  case,  by 
Talent  and  Experience,  is  at  all  times  a  very  useful  Family  Director.  We  find  in 
its  pages  the  most  valuable  information  upon  the  numerous  Complaints  to  which 
the  human  frame  is  subject.”  Times  Express,  Nov.  6,  1826. 

“  A  respectable  Physician,  well  known  in  our  Connexion,  considers  Dr.  Graham's 
‘  Domestic  Medicine’  justly  entitled  to  public  })atronagc.  He  is  of  opinion,  tliat 
it  is  enriched  with  much  of  all  that  modem  practice  has  ascertained  to  be  valuable, 
and  is  not  only  incomparably  superior  to  Buchan  s,  but  also  to  every  similar 
norlc  in  our  language.  iLis  abundantly  more  copious  in  its  details  than  Buchan’s.” 

Wesleyan  Magazine  for  Jan.  1827. 

“This  work  will  be  found  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  the  family  library.” 

— “  The  second  part  is  a  translation  of  the  great  elements  of  medical  practice,  out 
of  the  professional,  into  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  and  we  tliink  that  no  medicine-chest,  at 
home  or  abroad,  ought  to  be  considered  complete,  without  the  appendage  of  Dr. 
Graham’s  Medical  Guide.”  hnperiul  Magazine  for  April,  1827. 

“  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  as  a  Family  Medical  Guide,  it  deserves  not 
only  to  supersede  Buchan,  but  even  Dr.  Thomas’s  Practice  of  Physic  also.” 

Extract  from  the  Criticpie  of  a  Physician  at  York. 

“  To  Priv'ale  Families  in  general.  Travellers,  and  Missionaries,  we  would  very 
earnestly  recommend  this  admirable  Compendium  of  Domestic  Medicine;  com¬ 
pared  with  other  works  of  similar  pretensions,  it  certainly  lays  claim  to  a  decisive 
superiority.” 

Testimony  of  a  Physician  in  the  Evctngelical  Magazine  for  May,  1827* 


PREFACE 


TO 

THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  EDITIONS. 


My  object  in  the  composition  of  the  following  Trea¬ 
tise,  has  been  to  present  the  unprofessional  reader 
with  a  clear  and  correct  description  of  the  nature, 
symptoms,  causes,  distinction,  and  most  approved 
treatment  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  human  frame 
is  liable ;  conceiving  that  such  a  work  cannot  fail  to 
be  useful  to  clergymen,  the  heads  of  families,  travel¬ 
lers,  and  persons  proceeding  to  a  foreign  climate. 
The  chief  design  of  the  writer  of  a  work  of  this 
description,  should  be,  I  conceive,  to  lay  before  his 
readers  the  best  and  most  manageable  remedies  for 
the  relief  of  pain  and  irritation,  and  the  cure  of  dis¬ 
ease;  and  this  is  the  object  which  I  have  constantly 
kept  in  view  throughout  the  volume,  and  to  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  which,  every  consideration  of  minor 
importance  has  been  sacrificed.  Long  introductions 
to  any  particular  part  of  the  book,  or  to  any  individual 
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class  of  diseases,  have  therefore' been  avoided;  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  I  have  omitted  any  dissertation 
on  the  passions,  believing  that  the  space  which  would 
be  occupied  by  such  essays,  is  far  better  allotted  to 
a  fuller  and  more  exact  account  of  the  application  of 
remedies  for  the  relief  of  disease,  and  of  the  opinions 
and  practice  of  the  most  able  professional  men.  In 
every  instance,  the  head  of  Treatme72th.di^  received  from 
me  the  greatest  attention,  because  it  has  been  consi¬ 
dered  the  most  important,  and  under  this  division, 
the  plan  or  plans  of  management  which  are  generally 
applicable  to  the  particular  malady  treated  of,  and 
which  are  the  most  certain  of  success,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  have  been  first  laid  down,  and  afterv/ards, 
almost  every  other  useful  remedy  has  been  descxibed 
separately;  so  that  the  reader  will,  I  hope,  find  a 
determinate  mode  of  treatment,  of  general  and  supe¬ 
rior  efficacy,  detailed  under  each  complaint  for  which 
he  may  be  desirous  of  prescribing,  and  thus  be  pre¬ 
served  from  doubt  and  anxiety  as  to  those  remedies 
which  merit  his  first  and  chief  regard. 

With  respect  to  the  remedial  measures  recom¬ 
mended,  I  would  remark,  that  I  have  found  the 
soothing  plan  of  treating  diseases  to  be  almost  inva¬ 
riably  the  most  successful,  and  the  best,  and  it  will 
be  perceived,  that  this  conviction  has  constantly  influ¬ 
enced  me  in  the  advice  and  instructions  now  offered. 
On  this  point,  no  higher  general  principle  can  be 
presented  for  the  reader’s  consideration  and  guidance, 
than  this, — The  relief  of  irritation  is  the  great 
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OBJECT  OF  MEDICINE.  Tliis  trutli  hc  wili  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind,  whenever  he  wishes  to  alleviate  bodily 
suffering  in  himself  or  others;  for  he  will  uniformly 
find,  that  those  means  which  are  the  most  powerful 
in  allaying  irritation,  are  the  most  speedy  and  effectual 
in  the  relief  and  cure  of  disease. 

I  would  add,  that  it  is  this  fact  chiefly  which  has 
urged  me  to  oppose,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  in  this 
volume,  as  well  as  in  my  Treatise  on  Indigestion,  the 
frequent  and  excessive  use  of  mercury,  a  practice  far 
more  general  and  destructive  than  is  commonly  ap¬ 
prehended.  Mercurial  preparations  (especially  calo¬ 
mel)  are  of  inestimable  value;  but,  in  their  use,  it 
must  never  be  overlooked,  that  the  quantity  ought 
necessarily,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  be  small.  Mercury, 
taken  in  small  doses,  soothes  and  tranquillizes  the 
disordered  system,  and  often  proves  the  most  certain 
and  most  powerful  means  of  recovery  ;  but  carried 
beyond  the  proper  point  of  quantity,  it  becomes 
highly  irritating,  and,  for  the  most  part,  permanently 
deleterious. 

I  am  desirous  of  saying  a  few  words  also  in  regard 
to  the  exercise  of  patience  and  perseverance  in  the 
employment  of  medicines.  The  human  body  often 
falls  quickly  into  a  state  of  debility  and  disease,  but, 
from  such  a  condition,  the  progress  towards  recovery 
is  generally  slow,  (although  it  may  be  certain,)  even 
under  the  use  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  cure  ; 
consequently,  when  any  advantage  is  gained,  in  the 
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beginning,  from  the  administration  of  medicine,  we 
have  much  reason  to  be  satisfied,  and  both  our  wisdom 
and  strength  will  lie  in  following  up  this  advantage  by 
perseverance  in  nearly  the  same  measures.  In  the 
practice  of  medicine,  small  beginnings  frequently  ripen 
into  grand  results,  and  it  is  too  often  from  a  disregard 
of  this  truth,  and  a  foolish  desire  to  try  new  plans  of 
treatment,  that  persons  atilicted  with  severe  diseases 
fail  to  get  well. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  proper  for  me  to  say,  that  I  am 
aware  there  are  already  two  or  three  treatises  on 
domestic  medicine  before  the  public,  but  I  differ  from 
the  authors  of  those  works  in  many  points,  both  of 
arrangement  and  practice,  and  have  thought  there  is 
sufiicient  room  for  the  publication  of  another  book  of 
this  description.  Whether  or  not  I  am  correct  in  this 
opinion  the  public  will  decide.  It  is  for  their  benefit 
the  present  volume  has  been  written,  and  it  will  afford 
me  no  small  gratification  to  find  that  it  is  approved, 
and  is  capable  of  being  extensively  useful. 


PREFACE 


TO 

THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


The  present  Work  has  gone  through  two  editions, 
(consisting  of  a  very  large  number  of  copies,)  in  little 
more  than  sixteen  months,  and  having  been  called 
upon  to  prepare  another  edition  for  the  press,  it  has 
been  my  endeavour  to  render  it  still  more  worthy  of 
public  confidence.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
book  has  been  much  approved,  which  has  been  very 
gratifying  to  my  feelings  ;  but  to  this  point  I  think  it 
unnecessary  to  advert  further.  N otwithstanding  that  an 
attempt  (feeble,  indeed,  in  effect,  but  strong  in  desire,) 
has  been  made  to  raise  a  prejudice  against  the  volume, 
yet  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  dwell  on  the  flattering 
reports. made  respecting  my  own  publications,  be¬ 
lieving  that  every  author  acquainted  with  his  subject, 
whose  aim  is  to  disseminate  useful  knowledge,  and  to 
warn  against  pernicious  errors,  may  leave  his  country¬ 
men  at  large  altogether  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  his 
production,  and  rest  assured  that,  how  strenuously 
soever  the  interested  and  malevolent  may  exert  them¬ 
selves  to  deprive  him  of  his  reward,  the  tribunal  of 
public  opinion  will  do  him  ample  justice. 

It  is,  however,  proper  to  observe,  that  in  the 
original  composition  of  this  volume,  and  in  its  subse- 
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quent  revision,  I  have  uniformly  and  earnestly  endea¬ 
voured  to  exhibit  the  real  value  of  different  opinions, 
and  modes  of  medical  practice,  being  desirous  through¬ 
out  to  divest  myself  of  all  undue  partiality,  either  to 
the  one  side  or  the  other,  so  that  my  readers  may  be 
enabled  to  recognize  here  a  fair  and  unbiassed  state¬ 
ment  of  the  real  and  relative  value  of  prevailing  and 
opposite  sentiments,  so  far  as  my  ability  would  enable 
me  to  state  them.  In  all  the  affairs  of  human  life,  it 
is  unhappily  too  frequently  found,  that  prepossession, 
prejudice,  or  interested  motives,  exert  a  powerful 
sway,  as  well  over  the  judgment  as  the  affections 
of  mankind,  and  hence  have  arisen  the  error,  misre¬ 
presentation,  and  conflict,  so  remarkably  conspicuous 
in  medical  writings  and  opinion.  I  cannot  even  hope 
that  the  present  sheets  will  be  found  free  from  imper¬ 
fection,  but  if  I  have  erred,  I  enjoy  the  sweet  satis¬ 
faction  of  knowing,  that  it  has  not  only  not  been 
wilful,  but  also  not  without  a  most  sincere  and  reso¬ 
lute  endeavour  to  state  the  I'eal  truth.  In  no  case,  to 
my  knowledge,  have  I  delivered  an  opinion,  more 
especially  if  relating  to  practical  matters,  which  has 
not  been  verified  by  personal  experience,  or  sanctioned 
by  the  authority  of  distinguished  professional  men, 
whose  veracity  is  undoubted. 

The  present  edition  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  fifty  pages  of  letter-press,  which  I  hope  will  be 
found  to  contain  matter  both  interesting  and  valuable 

Croydoiiy  Surrey ^ 

November  j  1827, 
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I^^ATERIA  Medic  A  is  that  department  of  the  science  of 
medicine,  that  treats  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  sub¬ 
stances  which  are  employed  as  remedies  to  restore  health  to 
diseased  bodies.  It  constitutes  the  first  part  of  the  present 
work,  and  contains  an  account  of  the  medical  virtues,  doses, 
and  different  preparations,  of  all  such  medicines  as  are  used  in 
domestic  practice  ;  and  with  the  use  of  which  it  is  advisable  for 
every  one  to  be  in  some  measure  acquainted.  Appended  to  it 
is  a  copious  collection  of  approved  prescriptions  adapted  to 
family  use ;  and  a  description  of  the  properties,  virtues,  and 
correct  manner  of  using  the  different  mineral  waters  of  Europe, 
and  the  warm,  cold,  and  vapour  baths. 

ALOES. 

Aloes  is  a  bitter,  warm,  stimulaling  purgative,  of  slow  solu¬ 
tion,  and  which  acts  chiefly  on  the  lower  intestines.  It  empties 
the  large  intestines  without  making  the  stools  thin,  and  is  a 
very  useful  purgative,  especially  in  the  habitual  costiveness  of 
the  sedentary  and  hypochondriacal,  or  that  arising  in  jaundice, 
green-sickness,  and  scrophula.  It  likewise  promotes  the 
monthly  flow  in  women,  and  the  discharge  from  piles  in  men, 
and,  therefore,  when  a  stoppage  of  these  discharges  has  been 
followed  by  injurious  effects,  it  should  always  form  a  part  of 
the  opening  medicine  administered ;  on  the  contrary,  when  these 
fluxes  are  already  too  profuse,  or  apt  to  recur  on  the  operation 
of  slight  causes,  aloes  should  never  be  given. 

The  dose  is  from  five  to  fifteen  grains,  made  into  a  pill  with 
a  little  soap  and  mucilage  of  gum  arabic;  but  it  is  almost  al¬ 
ways  best  given  in  combination  with  colocynth  and  myrrh,  &c. 
as  in  the  compound  colocynth  pill.  Aloes  forms  the  basis  of 
most  of  the  aperient  pills  in  common  use,  such  as  Dixon’s, 
Hooper’s,  and  Fothergill’s  Antibilious  Pills.  Lady  Webster’s, 
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or  Lady  Crespigoy’s  dinner  pill,  is  made  by  mixing  three 
drachms  of  the  best  aloes  with  one  drachm  of  mastic  and  one  of 
red  roses,  which  are  to  be  beat  into  a  mass  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  syrup  of  wormwood,  and  divided  into  one  hundred 
pills.  One,  two,  or  three  of  them  are  taken  every  day  an  hour 
before  dinner.  They  produce  a  copious  and  bulky  evacuation, 
and,  when  they  agree,  increase  the  appetite. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  aloes,  the  best  of  which  are  the 
socotrine,  which  is  in  small  pieces  of  'a  reddish  brown  colour. 

ALKALINE  SOLUTION. 

This  medicine  is  a  solution  of  lime,  the  ashes  of  the  ash  tree, 
&c.  in  water,  and,  if  I  recollect  right,  was  first  recommended  to 
public  attention  by  Mr.  Brandish,  of  Alcester,  Surgeon  to  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  as  a  valuable  remedy  in 
king’s  evil,  general  debility,  and  other  chronic  complaints.  I 
know  from  personal  experience,  that  it  is  of  eminent  utility 
in  indigestion,  bilious  complaints,  heart-burn,  red  gravel  and 
stone,  and  general  weakness  accompanied#with  a  sense  of  flut¬ 
tering  about  the  heart.  Under  the  head  of  Indigestion  I  have 
noticed  the  description  of  cases  in  which  it  is  more  especially 
useful.  An  elderly  lady  was  some  time  since  complaining  much 
of  languor,  weakness,  drowsiness,  and  an  uncomfortable  sensa¬ 
tion  of  fluttering  about  the  region  of  the  heart,  occasionally  ac¬ 
companied  with  deficient  appetite,  to  whom  I  recommended  a 
trial  of  this  alkali,  in  doses  of  a  tea-spoonful  twice  a  day,  in  a 
tea-cupful  of  milk  and  water.  She,  in-consequence,  immediately 
commenced  it,  and  after  taking  it  for  three  or  four  weeks,  found 
her  spirits  much  enlivened,  and  her  appetite  and  strength  greatly 
increased;  and  by  continuing  it  a  short  time  longer,  the  sense 
of  fluttering  entirely  left  her,  and  she  became  quite  well,  after 
having  tried  in  vain  various  tonic  medicines,  recommended  to 
her  by  several  professional  men  whom  she  had  previously  con¬ 
sulted.  Its  powers  of  neutralizing  morbid  acidity  in  the  stomach, 
and  thu.5  curing  heart-burn,  are  scarcely  to  be  equalled  by  any 
other  medicine,  excepting  the  carbonate  of  ammonia;  and  so 
great  has  been  its  value  from  possessing  this  effect,  and  the 
power  of  increasing  the  appetite  and  general  strength,  that  many 
persons,  after  taking  a  first  quantity,  have  sought  eagerly  for  a 
second.  I  was  told  by  a  skilful  surgeon  at  Cheltenham,  who  had 
administered  it  to  several  respectable  patients  there,  that  his 
supply  was  unavoidably  exhausted  for  several  days  before  he 
could  get  more,  during  which  short  period,  the  applications 
from  his  patients  for  fresh  supplies  were  numerous  and  pressing. 
In  red  gravel,  and  in  stone,  it  is  an  appropriate  and  most  effi¬ 
cacious  remedy. 
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Its  administration  is  attended  with  admirable  effects  in  both 
chronic  and  acute  gout,  during  the  intervals  of  the  fits.  It  is 
also  very  beneficially  employed  in  the  decline  of  gouty  attacks, 
when  the  critical  evacuations  cease  too  soon  from  want  of  con¬ 
stitutional  energy,  or  when  they,  on  the  other  hand,  continue  too 
long,  and  occasion  debility;  in  the  complaints  of  the  stomach, 
as  heart-burn,  loss  of  appetite.  See.  so  distressing  to  the  victims 
of  chronic  gout;  and  in  the  languor  and  debility  succeeding  or 
accompanying  gouty  attacks.  For  the  relief  of  these  symptoms, 
the  common  practice  is  to  give  bark,  aromatics,  steel,  or  bitters ; 
but  the  alkaline  solution  will  sometimes  be  found  far  superior 
to  either  of  these  remedies,  or  any  combination  of  them,  for  it 
unites  the  powers  of  an  effectual  antacid  and  tonic,  proving 
very  grateful  to  the  stomach,  and  removing  costiveness. 

Mr.  Brandish  says,  that  he  has  known  several  cases  of  spas¬ 
modic  asthma  cured  by  it;  and  in  the  habitual  asthma  and  old 
coughs  of  aged  persons  he  speaks  well  of  it.  It  is  likewise  of 
great  service  in  some  eruptions  of  the  skin,  partienlarly  those 
which  are  connected  with  acidity,  and  other  disorders  in  the 
stomach.  As  a  remedy  for  scrophula,  he  used  it  for  thirty  years, 
and  ejonsiders  it  superior  to  every  other. 

Its  obvipus  qualities  are  those  of  a  powerful  tonic  and  antacid, 
which  exhilarates  the  spirits,  strengthens  the  stomach,  promotes 
the  appetite,  and  favours  the  natural  action  of  the  bowels.  The 
proper  dose  is  one  or  two  tea-spoonfuls  three  times  a  day,  in 
mild  beer,  milk  and  water,  linseed  tea,  or  any  other  agreeable 
vehicle;  but  it  requires  to  be  taken  in  a  good  deal  of  liquid, 
not  less  than  half  a  tea-cupful,  and  all  acid,  and  acid  fruit  must 
be  avoided  while  taking  it. 

As  this  is  a  medicine  not  generally  sold  by  chemists,  I  think 
it  advisable  to  say,  that  it  may  always  be  obtained  genuine  from 
Mr.  Watts,  Chemist,  478,  Strand,  or  Mr.  Butler,  4,  Cheapside, 
who  sell  it  under  the  name  of  Alkaline  Solution,  The  exact 
composition,  and  mode  of  preparing  this  solution,  may  be  seen 
in  Mr.  Brandish’s  publication. 

ANTIMONIAL  WINE. 

Antimonial  wine  is  made  by  dissolving  a  scruple  of  emetic 
tartar  in  eight  ounces  of  boiling  distilled  water,  to  which,  after 
filtering,  two  ounces  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine  must  be  added. 

This  preparation  is  a  useful  diaphoretic  and  emetic.  In  fever¬ 
ish  states  of  the  constitution  it  is  usually  combined  with  Minde- 
rerus’s  spirit,  and  the  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  which,  with  water, 
forms  the  common  diaphoretic  draught.  In  acute  rheumatism, 
when  in  combination  with  laudanum,  it  is  sometimes  of  great 
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utility,  especially  in  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  Dr. 
Fothergill  and  Mr.  Bromfield,  were  very  partial  to  its  use  in  such 
cases,  Bromfield’s  anodyne  sudorific  is  formed  of  six  drachms 
of  antimonial  wine  and  a  drachm  and  a  half  or  two  drachms  of 
laudanum,  of  which  mixture  ten  drops  may  be  taken  every 
four  or  six  hours.  In  this  state  it  determines  to  the  surface, 
produces  perspiration,  and  relieves  pain.  Two  or  three  doses  of 
this  mixture  at  bed-time,  is  a  very  convenient  and  proper  medi¬ 
cine  for  promoting  perspiration,  and  carrying  off  cold,  in  ordi¬ 
nary  cases,  plenty  of  warm  slop  being  drunk  at  the  same  time. 

An  excellent  medicine  for  eruptions  on  the  skin  is  made  by 
mixing  together  four  drachms  of  antimonial  wine,  two  of  lau¬ 
danum,  and  one  of  the  solution  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury;  of 
which  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops  may  be  taken  night  and 
morning,  in  any  agreeable  vehicle. 

AKSENIC. 

The  greater  part  of  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic  of  commerce 
is  obtained  in  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  in  roasting  the  cobalt  ores, 
in  making  zatfre,  and  sometimes  by  sublimation  from  arsenical 
pyrites. 

This  substance  has  been  long  known  as  the  most  virulent  of 
the  mineral  poisons.  In  a  very  small  quantity  it  occasions 
vomiting,  purging,  tremors,  and  palsy ;  in  a  quantity  a  little 
larger,  it  excites  some  pain  in  the  stomach,  with  a  sense  of 
heat  extending  from  the  gullet,  extreme  thirst,  violent  vomiting, 
with  anxiety  and  depression.  Notwithstanding,  when  properly 
administered,  it  is  a  medicine  of  great  efficacy,  and  is  employed 
internally  as  a  tonic,  and  externally  as  a  caustic. 

It  is  used  internally  with  the  best  effects  in  ague  and  periodic 
head-ache ;  and  is  sometimes  of  great  service  in  leprosy  and 
other  cutaneous  eruptions,  chronic  rheumatism,  scirrhus,  and 
cancer.  It  has  been  long  used  in  Lincolnshire  as  an  empirical 
medicine,  under  the  name  of  the  ague  drop,”  with  never-failing 
success  in  the  cure  of  intermittent  fever ;  and  Dr.  Fowler,  of 
Stafford,  has  established  its  reputation  as  a  powerful  remedy 
for  periodic  head-ache.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  will 
sometimes  prove  of  greater  benefit  in  leprous  affections  and 
chronic  rheumatism,  than  any  other  medicine  ;  and  it  is  occa¬ 
sionally  used,  with  similar  advantage,  in  scirrhous  tumours,  and 
open  cancer.  In  some  forms,  also,  of  tic  douloureux  and  epilepsy, 
it  has  been  administered  with  success;  and  likewise  in  some 
anomalous  cases  of  severe  nervous  disorder.  The  solution  of 
arsenic  was  given  to  a  man  who  had  been  for  four  or  five  years 
afflicted  with  trembling  of  the  hands,  great  irritability,  and  other 
severe  nervous  symptoms,  and  perfectly  cured  him. 
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The  internal  use  of  arsenic  is  improper  in  all  cases  attended 
with  strong  arterial  action,  and  where  there  are  any  pulmonary 
symptom.s ;  and  should  a  cough  even  intervene  during  its  use, 
it  should  be  instantly  discontinued.  When  it  is  exhibited  in 
proper  cases,  and  with  necessary  precaution,  the  effect  it  pro¬ 
duces  must  be  carefully  observed :  the  feeling  6f  swelling  and 
stiffness  of  the  eye-lids  and  face,  heat,  soreness  and  itching  of 
the  edges  of  the  eye-lids,  or  tenderness  of  the  mouth,  are  indi¬ 
cations  that  the  dose  of  the  remedy  has  been  carried  to  its  full 
extent,  and  should  then  be. diminished.  It  should  be  altogether 
abandoned  if  pain  of  the  stomach,  nausea,  vomiting,  head-ache, 
vertigo,  or  cough  be  induced. 

The  best  mode  of  giving  this  active  substance  is  in  solution, 
in  the  form  of  the  arsenical  solution  of  the  shops,  which  may 
be  given  in  a  dose  of  four  drops,  twice  a  day,  in  any  agreeable 
vehicle,  and  gradually  increased,  if  necessary,  to  double  that 
quantity,  twice  a  day. 

As  an  external  application,  arsenic  has  been  long  employed 
in  cases  of  cancer;  and  will  certainly  do  much  to  improve  the 
ulceration,  and  give  it  a  disposition  to  contract  and  heal.  But 
in  this  point  of  view,  it  is  a  less  safe  and  efficacious  remedy 
than  preparations  of  iron.  It  has  been  sprinkled  in  the  form  of 
a  powder,  upon  the  sores  :  but  the  most  violent  ]5ain  follows  this 
mode  of  applying  it ;  and  in  some  instances,  probably  from  its 
absorption,  the  general  system  has  been  dangerously  affected. 

The  more  usual  mode  of  using  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  lotion, 
composed  of  eight  grains  of  white  arsenic,  and  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  subcarboiiate  of  potash,  dissolved  in  four  fluid  ounces  of 
water;  or  as  an  ointment  formed  by  rubbing  together  one 
drachm  of  the  arsenic  and  twelve  drachms  of  spermaceti  oint¬ 
ment.  These  applications  produce  less  pain  and  irritation, 
cause  the  diseased  parts  to  slough  off,  and  amend  the  fetid  dis¬ 
charge. 


ARTIFICIAL  ASSES’  MILK. 

The  value  of  asses’  milk,  as  an  article  of  diet  for  the  consump¬ 
tive,  is  well  known,  and  where  it  cannot  be  procured,  an  excel¬ 
lent  substitute  for  it  may  be  made  by  pouring  half  a  pint  of  water 
of  super-carbonate  of  soda  upon  two  ounces  of  boiling  milk.  Or 
it  may  be  made  in  the  following  way: — Take  of  eryngo  root  and 
pearl  barley,  each  half  an  ounce;  liquorice  root,  three  ounces; 
water,  a  quart;  boil  it  down  on  a  gentle  fire  to  one  pint,  then 
strain  it,  and  add  an  equal  quantity  of  new  cow’s  milk  warm. 
If  eight  or  ten  fine  garden  snails  are  bruised  together,  and 
boiled  in  the  milk  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  strained,  and  then 
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added  to  the  other  ingredients,  the  value  of  the  substitute,  as  a 
restorative,  will  be  much  increased. 

AROMATIC  CONFECTION. 

Take  of  cinnamon  bark,  nutmegs,  of  each  two  ounces; 
cloves,  an  ounce;  cardamom  seeds,  half  an  ounce;  dried  saffron, 
two  ounces;  prepared  shells,  sixteen  ounces;  refined  sugar, 
powdered,  two  pounds;  water,  a  pint.  Rub  the  dry  substances 
mixed  together  into  a  very  fine  powder;  then  add  the  water  gra¬ 
dually,  and  mix  until  the  whole  be  thoroughly  incorporated. 
This  forms  the  Aromatic  Confection  of  the  shops,  which  is  a 
useful  combination  of  various  aromatics,  given  with  advantage 
in  nervous  languors,  and  gout  in  the  stomach.  It  is  a  common 
and  valuable  addition  to  the  chalk,  and  other  mixtures,  adminis¬ 
tered  for  the  purpose  of  moderating  looseness.  The  dose  is  from 
ten  grains  to  a  drachm,  or  more. 

ASSAFCETIDA. 

This  article  is  a  gum  resin,  obtained  from  the  roots  of  a  tree 
which  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Persia.  It  is  brought  into 
this  country  packed  in  cases,  mats,  and  casks.  The  best  is  clear, 
and  of  a  pale  reddish  colour,  contains  many  of  the  white  tears, 
and  has  the  odour  very  strong. 

It  is  powerfully  antispasmodic,  and  expectorant,  and  is 
given  with  advantage  in  hysterics,  low  spirits,  flatulent  colic, 
and  in  the  coughs  of  the  aged  and  the  nervous.  The  dose  is  from 
five  grains  to  a  scruple,  and  it  is  best  taken  in  the  form  of  pills, 
on  account  of  its  nauseous  taste.  In  hysterics,  a  drachm  of  assa- 
foetida  may  be  mixed  with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  peppermint 
water,  two  drachms  of  ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian,  and 
two  drachms  of  sulphuric  ether;  of  which  mixture  the  dose  is 
a  table-spoonful  every  second  hour.  When  given  in  a  clyster 
for  the  cure  of  flatulent  colic,  it  often  operates  like  a  charm. 
For  this  purpose  two  drachms  may  be  mixed  with  a  pint  of 
warm  gruel. 

Its  internal  use  is  improper  in  inflammatory  habits. 

BALSAM  OF  CAPIVI. 

This  balsam  has  of  late  years  got  much  into  use  in  a  variety 
of  disorders.  The  tree  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  excision 
is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  the  Spanish  West  India 
islands,  where  it  grows  in  great  plenty.  The  capivi  balsam  is 
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stimulant,  diuretic,  and  laxative,  and  seems  to  act  most  pow¬ 
erfully  on  the  urinary  passages,  and  on  the  internal  or  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bowels  and  windpipe.  It  is,  therefore,  useful 
in  the  whites,  and  in  that  state  of  the  womb  sometimes  oc¬ 
curring  on  the  final  cessation  of  the  menses,  which  is  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  thin  unhealthy  discharge,  great  bearing  down,  and 
many  of  the  symptoms  of  incipient  cancer.  It  affords  consi¬ 
derable  relief  in  piles,  and  in  old  coughs.  It  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  in  consumption,  but  in  the  majority  of  tliese  cases  its 
heating  and  irritating  qualities  will  certainly  render  it  in¬ 
jurious.  If  ever  it  is  of  much  service  in  this  malady,  it  is  where 
the  disease  originates  in  ulceration  and  disease  of  the  wind¬ 
pipe  and  its  branches,  or  what  is  called  catarrhal  consump¬ 
tion.  Elderly  persons  are  often  troubled  with  weakness  and 
irritation  in  the  larger  bowels,  in  which  case  it  may  prove  of 
much  service. 

lEe  dose  is  from  twenty  drops  to  a  drachm  twice  or  thrice  a 
day,  either  dropped  on  sugar,  or  mixed  with  soft  water  by 
means  of  mucilage  of  gum  arable.  But  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  sold  in  England  is  entirely  factitious,  and  I  am  afraid  it 
is  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  it  pure.  As  I  have  said  above,  this 
balsam  is  a  natural  production,  obtained  from  trees  growing  in 
South  America,  yet  a  curious  trial  took  place  some  time  since 
between  the  owner  of  certain  premises  that  were  burnt  down, 
and  the  Governors  of  the  Sun  Fire  Office,  in  consequence  of 
the  latter  refusing  to  indemnify  the  proprietor  for  his  loss, 
because  the  fire  had  been  occasioned  by  his  making  Balsam  of 
Capivi. 


BALSAM  OF  PERU. 

The  tree  producing  this  medicine  is  a  native  of  the  warmest 
provinces  of  South  America.  The  balsam  is  stimulant  and 
tonic,  and  is  of  use  in  chronic  coughs,  whites,  palsy,  and  chro¬ 
nic  rheumatism  ;  but  is  improper  wherever  any  inflammatory 
action  is  present.  As  an  external  application,  it  is  employed 
with  advantage  in  cleansing  and  stimulating  foul  and  indolent 
ulcers.  Dr.  Ainslie  recommends  it  as  a  very  efficacious  appli¬ 
cation  in  incipient  mortification  of  the  limbs  occurring  in  tro¬ 
pical  climates.  A  piece  of  lint,  large  enough  to  cover  the 
whole  of  the  affected  part,  is  dipped  into  the  balsam,  and  laid 
on  immediately  the  gangrene  is  perceived,  and  renewed  night 
and  morning. 

The  dose  is  from  ten  drops  to  a  drachm,  thrice  a  day. 
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BALSAM  OF  TOLU. 

This  is  obtained  from  the  same  tree  as  the  preceding,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  white  balsam  of  Pern,  hardened  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  Its  virtues  and  dose  are  similar  to  the 
Peruvian  balsam. 

The  Tolu  lozenges  are  made  by  mixing  together  eight  ounces 
of  fine  sugar,  one  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  two  drachms  of 
starch,  and  a  drachm  of  the  tincture  of  balsam  of  Tolu  of  the 
Edinburgh  Dispensatory,  which  are  brought  to  a  proper  con¬ 
sistence,  and  formed  into  lozenges,  by  means  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanlh. 

BABK. 

This  heroic  medicine,  which  was  formerly  called  the  Peruvian 
or  Jesuits’  bark,  is  now  almost  ahvays  by  distinction  called  the 
Bark.  The  Latin  name  for  it  is  Cinchona,  and  there  are  three 
varieties  in  common  use,  viz.  the  yellow,  pale,  and  red  bark. 
The  yellow  bark  is  that  which  is  now  most  frequently  used  by 
medical  men  in  this  country. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  tree  producing  this  medicine  is  a 
riative  of  South  America,  whence  the  bark  was  first  introduced 
into  Europe  about  the  year  1640,  by  the  Countess  of  Cinchon, 
who,  it  is  asserted,  was  cured  by  it  of  a  severe  ague,  and  who 
was  the  wife  of  the  Count  of  Cinchon,  Viceroy  of  Peru.  It 
was  sold  at  first  by  the  Jesuits  for  its  weight  in  silver,  and 
was  consequently  very  little  used ;  till  Talbot,  an  Englishman, 
brought  it  into  vogue  by  the  many  cures  he  performed  by  it  in 
France,  under  the  name  of  the  English  Remedy,  This  remedy 
was  an  infusion  of  the  bark  in  Port  wine;  and  so  successful  was 
Talbot’s  practice,  that  Louis  XIV.  was  induced  to  purchase  at 
a  large  price  the  secret  of  his  specific  ;  and  Charles  the  Second 
afterwards  appointed  him  one  of  his  physicians.  Long  since 
this  period,  however,  warm  controversies  have  at  different 
times  been  carried  on  respecting  its  virtues,  and  the  most  in¬ 
jurious  con'sequences  have  been  attributed  to  its  employment, 
even  by  respectable  physicians.  And  it  is  not  a  little  singular, 
that,  according  to  Baron  Humboldt,  the  present  people  of  South 
America  have  the  most  inveterate  prejudices  against  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  different  kinds  of  cinchona;  and  in  the  very 
country  where  this  invaluable  remedy  grows,  they  try  to  cut  off 
the  fever  by  infusions  of  scoparia  dulcis,  and  hot  lemonades 
prepared  with  sugar  and  the  small  wild  lime,  the  rind  of  which 
is  equally  oily  and  aromatic. 

In  England,  the  bark  is  now  universally  allowed  to  be  a 
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powerful  and  permanent  tonic,  superior  to  all  other  remedies 
in  counteracting  the  diseased  actions  of  intermittent  fever,  and 
of  eminent  utility  in  restoring  strength  and  vigour  to  the 
human  frame,  when  weakened  by  hectic,  remittent,  or  typhus 
fever,  periodical  pains,  and  acute  rheumatism.  A  striking  cir¬ 
cumstance  in  respect  to  its  operation  is,  that  those  diseases 
are  most  benefited  by  it,  the  exacerbation,  or  increase  of 
which  returns  at  stated  periods ;  amongst  which  we  find  ague 
and  hectic  fever,  and  often  head-ache  and  other  pains,  hys¬ 
terics,  epilepsy,  and  acute  rheumatism.  In  the  low  stage  of 
remittent  and  typhus  fevers,  particularly  when  these  are  at¬ 
tended  with  symptoms  of  putridity,  as  in  jail-fever,  putrid  sore 
throat,  malignant  scarlet  fever,  confluent  small-pox,  and  in 
putrid  measles,  the  bark  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  remedies ;  and  the  best  adjuncts  in  these  cases  are  the 
diluted  sulphuric,  or  the  muriatic  acid,  and  the  tincture  of 
cayenne  pepper.  It  is  likewise  useful  in  some  cases  of  gout, 
and  in  the  termination  of  all  acute  diseases,  when  the  patient 
is  certainly  recovering.  Should  it  fail  in  the  cure  of  ague 
when  used  alone,  it  will  often  perfectly  succeed  if  infused  in 
Port  wine,  or  mixed  with  strong  brandy  and  water.  The 
compound  tincture  of  bark  is  also  a  useful  addition  to  the 
decoction  and  powder. 

In  indigestion,  it  is  rarely  of  much  service,  being  in  that 
complaint  inferior  to  the  purer  bitters,  as  the  chamomile, 
gentian,  and  columba. 

It  is  given  in  the  form  of  powder,  decoction,  infusion,  or 
tincture.  The  form  of  powder  is  that  which  is  in  general  the 
most  efficacious,  but  the  compound  tincture  is  without  doubt 
an  elegant  and  effectual  preparation,  being  the  same  as  the 
celebrated  tincture  of  Huxham,  who  generally  gave  it  in  agues 
and  low  nervous  fevers,  in  diluted  wine  or  water,  with  ten 
drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  in  each  dose.  The  dose  of  the 
powder  is  from  ten  grains  to  two  drachms.  In  ague,  large 
doses  are  required  even  at  the  commencement;  but  in  other 
diseases,  fifteen  grains  are  sufficient  to  begin  with,  which  may 
be  repeated  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  and  gradually 
increased  to  a  drachm.  Its  taste  is  best  covered  by  milk,  or 
a  strong  solution  of  liquorice,  and  the  dose  should  be  taken 
directly  after  it  is  mixed.  The  dose  of  the  decoction  and 
infusion  is  from  one  to  three  ounces,  and  of  the  compound 
tincture  from  one  to  three  or  four  tea-spoonfuls. 

There  is  a  concentrated  preparation  of  bark  lately  brought 
into  notice,  called  sulphate  of  quinine,  which  promises  to  be 
of  much  utility,  and  which  1  have  noticed  in  alphabetical 
order. 
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BATTLEY'S  SEDATIVE  LIQUOR  OF  OPIUM. 

This  medicine  is  similar  in  its  nature  and  effects  to  the  Black 
Drop”  The  dose  is  from  twenty  to  forty  drops,  in  any  agree¬ 
able  liquid. 


BEAR’S  WHORTLE-BERRY. 

This  medicine  is  also  called  bearberrv,  and  trailing  arbutus. 
It  is  astringent  and  tonic,  and  is  sometimes  of  much  service  in 
gravel,  ulceration  of  the  bladder,  and  urinary  passages,  and 
when  there  is  an  inability  of  retaining  the  urine,  in  consequence 
of  relaxation  and  weakness  of  the  parts  concerned.  It  has 
likewise  been  usefully  employed  in  diabetes,  and  in  consump¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Bourne,  of  Oxford,  has  spoken  very  highly  of  its 
virtues  in  the  latter  disease. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm,  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  in  any  agreeable  vehicle  ;  but  it  often 
disappoints  the  expectations  of  the  medical  practitioner,  from 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  it  of  a  good  quality.  It  ought  to  have 
a  dark  green  colour,  whereas  that  usually  sold  by  druggists 
looks  more  like  dark  sand  than  the  powder  of  a  green  herb ;  in 
this  state  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  quite  worthless. 

BLACK  DROP. 

This  is  a  preparation  of  opium,  which  has  long  been  sold  as 
a  nostrum.  It  is  powerfully  anodyne,  and  antispasmodic,  pro¬ 
ducing  the  ordinary  effects  of  opium,  without  affecting  the  head, 
or  confining  the  bowels.  For  general  use  it  is  certainly  pre¬ 
ferable  to  laudanum,  or  solid  opium,  but  is  not  superior  to 
the  solution  of  acetate  of  morphia.  The  secret  of  its  prepara¬ 
tion  has  never  been  discovered  till  lately,  when  the  papers  of 
the  late  Edward  Walton,  of  Sunderland,  one  of  the  near 
relations  of  the  original  proprietor,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Armstrong,  a  Physician  in  London,  who  has  obliged  the  pro¬ 
fession  by  publishing  the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared,  and 
is  as  follows  : — take  half  a  pound  of  opium  sliced,  three  pints 
of  good  verjuice,  (juice  of  the  wild  crab),  one  and  a  half  ounce 
of  nutmegs,  and  half  an  ounce  of  saffron.  Boil  them  to  a 
proper  thickness,  then  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  and 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  yeast.  Set  the  whole  in  a  warm  place 
near  the  fire,  for  six  or  eight  weeks  ;  then  place  it  in  the 
open  air  till  it  becomes  a  syrup  ;  lastly,  decant,  filter,  and  bottle 
it  up,  adding  a  little  sugar  to  each  bottle. 

The  ordinary  dose  of  the  Black  Drop,  is  twelve  or  twenty 
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drops,  one  drop  being’  nearly  equal  to  three  of  laudanum. 
But  it  is  often  given  to  the  extent  of  twenty,  or  thirty  drops, 
at  a  dose. 


BLUE  PILL^ 

The  mercurial  pill,  usually  called  blue  pill,  is  a  mild  and 
valuable  alterative,  of  great  service  in  disorders  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  in  many  severe  diseases,  which  originate  in  con¬ 
gestion  or  obstruction,  whether  external  or  internal.  It  is  the 
favourite  remedy  of  that  celebrated,  but  eccentric  man,  Mr. 
Abernethy,  whose  recommendation  of  it  has  been  the  principal 
cause  of  its  high  repute  in  the  present  day.  He  emplovs  it 
in  almost  all  cases  of  disease,  whatever  may  be  the  character, 
stage,  or  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  malady  ;  but  he  is  far 
more  cautious  in  its  exhibition  than  the  generality  of  his 
followers,  for,  under  his  directions,  it  is  always  taken  in  small 
doses,  and  never  becomes  injurious.  It  is,  however,  a  mistaken 
notion  to  suppose  that  it  is  generally  applicable  to  the  stomach, 
and  bilious  complaints,  which  are  so  frequently  met  with  in 
medical  practice.  Many  of  such  cases  are  of  recent  origin, 
accompanied  with  a  considerable  share  of  remaining  strength  of 
stomach,  and  often  with  some  local  malady,  and  then  the  good 
effects  of  the  blue  pill  are  frequently  very  striking  ;  but  a  great 
number,  perhaps  the  majority  of  them,  are  of  some  continuance, 
the  stomach  being  in  a  very  weak,  as  well  as  disordered  state, 
when  this  medicine  will  often  fail  to  procure  any  advantage, 
and,  if  persisted  in^  will  prove  very  detrimental.  According 
to  my  experience,  if  that  sensible  and  important  organ  the 
stomach  is  much  enervated,  and  rendered  very  irritable  from 
some  'primary  affection  of  its  coats,  the  blue  pill  will  very 
generally  fail  of  affording  relief ;  but  when  its  disorder  is 
secondary,  and  dependent  chiefly  on  previous  disease  in  the 
bowels,  liver,  or  other  abdominal  organ,  it  will  frequently  work 
wonders,  if  judiciously  exhibited.  It  ought  to  be  observed, 
however,  that,  as  a  general  remedy,  for  the  correction  of 
internal  chronic  disorder,  or  the  cure  of  external  disease,  it  is 
by  no  means  so  eligible  and  efficacious,  as  a  combination  of 
calomel,  antimony,  and  guaiacum.  See  the  prescriptions.  No. 
S8,  89,  and  100. 

The  ordinary  dose  is  five  grains  every  night,  at  bed  time; 
but  it  is  often  advisable  to  limit  it  to  three  grains  every  night, 
or  four  grains  every  other  night.  Mr.  Abernethy  frequently 
goes  no  further  than  two  grains  and  a  half,  or  three  grains, 
every  second  night.  But  Dr.  Philip,  of  Hanover  Square,  who 
is  a  very  skilful  physician,  possessing  an  enlarged  experience 
in  indigestion  and  bilious  affections,  thinks  that  a  grain,  or  a 
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grain  and  a  half,  repeated  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  is,  in  general, 
preferable  to  administering  the  same  quantity  in  a  single  dose 
at  night,  and,  no  doubt,  there  are  instances  in  which  this  plan 
ought  to  be  preferred. 

BKOOM  ASHES  AND  TOPS. 

Broom  tops  are  a  powerful  diuretic,  and  they,  likewise,  often 
act  at  the  same  time  by  stool,  and  are,  therefore,  of  much 
service  in  dropsy.  The  best  form  of  administering  them  is  in 
decoction,  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  green  tops  in  a  pint 
of  water,  down  to  half  a  pint.  The  proper  dose  of  this  de¬ 
coction  is  two  table-spoonfuls,  which,  with  twenty  drops  of 
sweet  spirit  of  nitre  put  into  it,  may  be  taken  every  second  or 
third  hour  till  it  operates  freely.  It  is  a  convenient  as  well  as 
useful  medicine  for  the  poor  afflicted  with  the  dropsy.  Dr. 
Cullen  says,  it  seldom  fails  to  operate  both  by  stool  and  urine, 
and  by  repeated  exhibition  every  day,  or  every  second  day, 
some  dropsies  have  been  cured.  Dr.  Paris,  of  Dover  Street, 
also,  strongly  recommends  it,  observing  that  he  has  frequently 
exhibited  it  in  the  Westminster  Plospital  with  very  great  success. 

Sydenham,  and  other  old  writers,  were  in  the  habit  of  recom¬ 
mending  the  broom  ashes,  and  they  are  no  doubt  useful,  but  are 
neither  so  convenient  or  efficacious  as  the  decoction  of  the  tops. 

BLUE  VITKIOL. 

Blue  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  copper,  is  powerfully  emetic  and 
astringent.  In  doses  of  from  two  to  twelve  grains,  dissolved  in 
two  ounces  of  water,  it  operates  almost  instantly  as  an  emetic, 
and  is,  therefore,  an  eligible  medicine  to  excite  vomiting  when 
laudanum  has  been  swallowed  as  a  poison.  A  solution  of  it  in 
water,  is  a  beneficial  application  to  indolent  and  foul  ulcers, 
which  it  stimulates  and  cleanses,  and  thus  promotes  their  healing, 

BURNT  SPONGE. 

This  article  is  prepared  by  cutting  sponge  into  small  pieces, 
then  burning  it  in  a  covered  vessel  until  it  becomes  black  and 
friable,  when  it  is  rubbed  to  a  very  fine  powder.  In  this  state 
burnt  sponge  is  beneficially  employed  in  the  cure  of  broncho- 
cele,  or  Derbyshire  neck,  and  other  scrophulous  swellings.  If 
persevered  in,  it  will  almost  always  reduce  the  size  of  such 
enlargements,  and  will  sometimes  perfectly  cure  them  ;  but  it  is 
liable  to  produce  a  considerable  degree  of  debility  and  emacia¬ 
tion,  and  should,  therefore,  when  practicable,  be  combined  wdth 
Peruvian  bark.  In  such  a  combination,  it  is  often  of  great  ser- 
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vice  in  reducing'  the  size  and  mitigating  the  pain  of  enlarged 
and  diseased  testes.  It  seems  to  derive  its  efficacy  from  the 
iodine  it  contains. 

The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  drachms,  twice  a  day,  mixed 

%/  * 

into  the  form  of  an  electuary,  with  powdered  cinnamon,  Peru¬ 
vian  bark,  and  honey  or  treacle. 

CALOMEL. 

This  celebrated  article  is  a  muriate  of  mercury,  prepared 
from  a  mixture,  made  according  to  certain  rules,  from  purified 
quicksilver,  sulphuric  acid,  common  salt,  and  muriate  of  am¬ 
monia.  It  has  been  known  in  pharmacy  for  upwards  of  two 
centuries,  is  the  most  useful  of  the  preparations  of  mercury, 
and  is  more  generally  employed  than  almost  any  other  remedy 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  materia  medica.  It  is  purgative,  and 
antispasmodic,  but  its  most  useful  properties  are  those  of  an 
alterative  and  deobstruent,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  its  power 
of  checking  the  progress  of  acute  inflammation,  its  powers 
are  frequently  remarkable,  and  of  the  highest  value.  As  an 
alterative  and  deobstruent  (or  remover  of  obstructions)  it  is 
employed  with  great  advantage  in  indolent  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  eruptions  on  the  skin,  glandular  enlargements,  diseased 
joints,  and  in  very  many  other  complaints ;  when  it  is  generally 
combined  with  guaiacum  and  some  antimonial  preparation,  by 
which  its  efficacy  is  much  increased  Indeed,  so  great  is  its 
power  of  altering  a  diseased  condition  of  action  in  the  smaller 
vessels  of  the  circulating  system,  in  which  morbid  action  the 
generality  of  diseases  originate,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  chronic 
complaint  in  which  this  mineral  may  not,  at  some  time  or  other, 
either  singly,  or  in  combination,  be  exhibited  with  much  benefit. 

In  almost  all  acute  inflammations  it  is  of  eminent  utility  after 
bleeding,  and  is,  perhaps,  more  to  be  relied  on  than  any  other 
remedy,  particularly  in  croup,  and  inflammation  of  the  brain  in 
children,  vulgarly  called  water  in  the  head.  In  all  the  acute 
diseases  of  tropical  climates  it  is  unrivalled  in  efficacy,  both  on 
account  of  the  certainty  and  quickness  of  its  operation. 

As  a  purgative,  in  doses  of  three  or  four  grains,  mixed  with 
double  the  quantity  of  powdered  jalap,  and  repeated  twice  a 
week,  it  is  a  valuable  remedy  for  worms  in  children. 

But,  notwithstanding  its  admirable  properties,  there  is  no 
medicine  which  is  so  much  abused  both  in  and  out  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  for  it  is  daily  given  in  disorders  to  which  it  is  not 
applicable,  and  in  doses  which  are  highly  detrimental.  Indi¬ 
gestion,  and  what  are  called  hilious  complaints,  are  now  ex¬ 
tremely  common  in  Great  Britain,  and  for  them  calomel  is 
considered  a  sovereign  remedy.  When  the  seat  of  the  disorder 
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is  chiefly  in  the  liver  and  bowels,  small  doses  of  it  are  often 
employed  with  great  advantage,  but  in  large  quantities  it 
rarely  fails  to  be  injurious.  When,  however,  the  stomach  is 
principally  affected,  it  is  neither  a  suitable  nor  safe  medicine, 
which  may  also  be  said  of  all  the  mercurial  preparations ;  yet 
nothing  in  the  practice  of  medicine  is  more  common,  than  for 
both  calomel  and  the  blue  pill  to  be  given  in  considerable  doses 
to  patients  labouring  under  severe  stomach  complaints.  In 
such  cases  its  usual  effects  are,  greater  loss  of  appetite, 
emaciation,  debility,  lowness  of  spirits,  and  general  nervous 

irritabilitv. 

•> 

At  this  time  it  is  fashionable  for  mothers  to  give  their  chil¬ 
dren  calomel,  even  on  common  and  trifling  occasions— -a  very 
mischievous  practice,  which  cannot  be  too  forcibly  condemned. 
It  is,  undoubtedly,  of  great  benefit  in  the  diseases  of  infancy 
and  childhood,  but  it  is  too  active  a  substance  for  a  mother  to 
administer  upon  her  own  opinion,  especially  beyond  the  dose  of 
half  a  grain.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  by  mothers,  that 
when  skilfully  employed,  it  is  capable  of  accomplishing  the  most 
desirable  purposes  ;  but  in  the  hands  of  the  unskilful,  it  quickly 
becomes  a  deadly  weapon,  producing  great  weakness  of  the 
whole  digestive  tube,  general  irritation,  and  emaciation,  with 
other  alarming  symptoms,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  more 
or  less  permanent,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  activity  of  this 
mineral. 

As  an  alterative,  the  dose  is  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain 
every  other  day,  or  once  or  twice  a  day,  in  conjunction  with 
antimony,  &c.  as  in  the  pill  No.  88.  In  acute  inflammations,  it 
should  be  given  in  doses  of  a  grain  or  two  every  second,  third, 
or  fourth  hour,  combined  with  a  small  portion  of  powdered 
opium,  to  prevent  its  running  off  by  the  bowels.  (In  hot  cli¬ 
mates,  six,  ten,  or  twelve  grains  at  a  dose  are  frequently  re¬ 
quired.)  As  a  purgative,  the-  dose  is  from  two  to  six  grains, 
united  with  rhubarb,  jalap,  or  compound  extract  of  colocynth. 
When  used  for  general  purposes  in  the  disorders  of  children, 
any  quantity  beyond  a  grain  and  a  half  is  a  large  dose,  and  all 
quantities  above  two  grains  may  be  considered  large  in  adult 
cases.  I  am  fully  aware  that  many  respectable  medical  men 
use  it  freely,  and  commonly  in  doses  of  three,  four,  and  five 
grains  in  children’s  complaints,  as  well  as  in  those  of  adults  ; 
but,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  a  practice,  unscientific,  unnecessary, 
and  injurious. 


COLUMBA. 


Columba  root  comes  from  the  eastern  part  of  southern  Africa, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  bitter  tonics  and  stomachics 


CAMPHOR.— CASCARILLA. 
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whicli  we  possess.  It  possesses  little  stimulus  or  astringency, 
and  is,  therefore,  particularly  adapted  as  a  tonic  to  cases  of 
pulmonary  consumption,  hectic  fever,  and  indigestion.  It  is 
often  of  great  service  in  the  latter  stage  of  diarrhoea,  bilious 
remittent  fever,  cholera  morbus,  and  child-bed  fever.  It  also 
allays  the  nausea  and  vomiting  which  accompanies  pregnancy. 
Some  eminent  physicians  of  the  present  day  hold  it  in  high 
esteem,  among  whom  are  Dr.  Good  and  Dr.  Paris. 

The  dose  of  the  powdered  root  is  from  fifteen  grains  to  half 
a  drachm,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day.  The  infusion  of 
columba  is  also  frequently  given,  but  it  soon  spoils ;  the  dose  is 
an  ounce  and  a  half,  or  two  ounces. 

CAMPHOR. 

The  greater  part  of  the  camphor  brought  to  Europe  is  ob« 
tained  in  Sumatra,  and  is  produced  by  many  plants  of  different 
kinds.  It  is  a  stimulant,  disposes  to  sleep,  and  determines  to 
the  surface  of  the  body.  In  moderate  doses  it  operates  as  a 
cordial,  increases  the  heat  of  the  body,  exhilarates,  and  softens 
the  pulse :  in  larger  doses,  it  allays  irritation  and  spasm,  abates 
pain,  and  induces  sleep.  As  a  stimulant,  it  is  beneficially 
employed  in  typhus  fever,  putrid  sore  throat,  malignant  measles, 
and  confluent  small-pox.  It  is,  also,  sometimes  useful  in  spas¬ 
modic  affections,  as  hysterics,  epilepsy.  Saint  Vitus’s  dance,  and 
painful  menstruation.  If  sleep  is  required  by  a  patient,  and 
opium  disagrees,  or  is  improper  on  account  of  the  existence  of 
inflammation,  camphor  may  often  be  given  with  advantage,  in 
doses  of  six  or  eight  grains. 

It  is  used  with  considerable  effect,  dissolved  in  oils  or  spirit 
of  wine,  for  allaying  rheumatic  and  muscular  pains  ;  and,  with 
the  addition  of  laudanum,  as  in  No.  36,  it  is  occasionally  of 
great  efficacy,  when  rubbed  on  the  abdomen,  in  flatulent  colic, 
dysentery  and  looseness.  Two  drachms  of  camphor  dissolved 
in  an  ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine,  forms  a  remedy  in  high  repute 
in  tooth-ache,  which,  put  into  the  hollow  of  a  carious  tooth  by 
means  of  lint,  will  afford  almost  immediate  relief. 

The  dose  of  camphor  is  from  three  grains  to  a  scruple,  which 
should  be  repeated,  in  general,  at  short  intervals,  as  its  effects 
are  apt  to  be  transient.  The  bad  effects  of  an  over  dose  are 
most  effectually  obviated  by  opium. 

CASCARILLA. 

The  tree  producing  the  cascarilla  bark  is  a  native  of  the 
Bahama  Islands,  and  is  found  also  in  Jamaica.  It  is  a  valuable 
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tonic,  possessing  aromatic  qualities,  and  is  of  mucli  service  in 
indigestion,  the  latter  stages  of  dysentery,  and  looseness,  and 
in  general  debility,  from  whatever  cause  arising.  Its  aromatic 
qualities  render  it  an  excellent  adjunct  to  the  bark,  in  inter¬ 
mittent  and  remittent  fevers,  making  it  to  sit  easier  on  the 
stomach,  and  increasing  its  efficacy.  Dr.  Underwood  recom¬ 
mends  it  in  the  gangrenous  or  black  thrush,  peculiar  to  children. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  twelve  grains  to  half  a  drachm 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  The  infusion  of  cascarilla  is  a  con¬ 
venient  preparation,  of  which  the  proper  dose  is  three  or  four 
table-spoonfuls. 


GASTOE. 

This  substance  is  secreted  by  the  beaver,  in  bags  near  the 
rectumi  It  is  antispasmodic,  and  seems  to  act  more  parti¬ 
cularly  on  the  womb  and  its  connexions.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
given  with  advantage  in  hysterics,  epilepsy,  low  fevers,  and 
spasmodic  affections  generally.  Some  medical  men  appear  to 
have  considerable  confidence  in  its  powers,  but  they  seem  to 
me  doubtful.  It  is  a  scarce  and  high-priced  article,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  unadulterated. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  ten  grains  to  a  scruple,  made 
into  a  bolus  with  conserve  of  roses.  The  dose  of  the  tincture 
is  from  one  to  two  drachms, 

CASTOR  OIL. 

The  plant  which  yields  this  oil  is  a  native  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  South  America,  and  Africa,  When  good,  it  is 
thick,  viscid,  transparent,  and  colourless,  or  of  a  very  pale 
straw  colour. 

It  is  a  mild  purgative,  operating  very  quickly,  and  with  so 
little  irritation  as  to  render  it  peculiarly  fitted  for  cases  in  which 
the  stimulating  purgatives  would  prove  hurtful,  as  piles,  Devon¬ 
shire  colic,  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and  all  states  of  cos¬ 
tiveness,  connected  with  great  Aveakness  and  irritability  of  the 
bowels.  It  is  an  excellent  purgative  for  infants  and  children, 
and  for  women  in  child-bed.  But  in  obstinate  constipation, 
where  copious  evacuations  are  required,  it  is  not  to  be  trusted, 
as  it  will  insinuate  itself  through  the  intestinal  canal,  bringing 
with  it  a  small  portion  of  the  more  fluid  contents,  but  leaving 
behind  it  the  collection  of  indurated  fasces. 

The  dose  is  from  three  tea-spoonfuls  to  two  table-spoonfuls, 
either  floated  on  a  little  Avater,  and  covered  with  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  any  ardent  spirit ;  or  diffused  in  a  cup  of  coffee  ;  or  in 
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'Water,  by  adding  to  it  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  or  tlie  yolk  of 
an  egg.  The  addition  of  one  or  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  some 
aromatic  tincture,  as  tincture  of  cardamoms,  occasions  it  to  sit 
easier  on  the  stomach. 


CATECHU. 

The  tree  which  yields  this  article  grows  plentifully  in  Hin- 
dostan.  The  catechu  which  is  commonly  in  use,  is  in  the  form 
of  an  extract,  and  was  formerly  called  Terra  Japonica,  from  the 
supposition  that  it  came  from  Japan,  and  was  an  earth.  The 
dark-coloured  is  the  best.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  as¬ 
tringents,  and  is  used  with  the  best  effects  in  bleeding  from  the 
anus  or  womb,  whites,  obstinate  coughs  which  depend  on  weak¬ 
ness  and  relaxation,  and  in  dysentery  and  looseness,  when  the 
employment  of  astringents  is  admissible.  The  slow  solution 
of  a  small  piece  of  it  in  the  mouth,  is  a  certain  remedy  for  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  uvula  and  fauces.  It  is  an  excellent  astringent 
in  sponginess  of  the  gums,  and  equal  parts  of  it  and  Peruvian 
bark,  with  one-fourth  the  quantity  of  powdered  myrrh,  forms 
a  valuable  dentifrice  in  such  cases.  It  should  not  be  used  in 
combination  with  any  alkaline  or  metallic  salt,  nor  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  isinglass. 

An  ointment,  composed  of  four  ounces  of  extract  of  catechu, 
five  drachms  of  alum,  four  ounces  of  white  resin,  and  ten  ounces 
of  olive  oil,  with  a  little  water  to  bring  it  to  a  proper  consistence, 
is  in  great  repute  in  India  as  an  application  to  ulcers. 

The  dose  of  catechu  may  be  from  ten  grains  to  a  drachm. 
The  tincture  is  a  very  good  preparation:  the  dose  from  one  to 
three  drachms. 


CARBONATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

\ 

This  salt  is  a  most  valuable  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  antacid, 
and  diaphoretic.  As  a  stimulant  and  antacid,  it  is  beneficially 
given  in  gout,  hysterics,  and  indigestion,  especially  when  much 
acid  is  present  in  the  stomach,  with  general  languor.  It  is 
highly  useful  in  those  stomach  affections  which  follow  habits  of 
irregularity  and  debauchery,  and  in  cases  of  muscular  debilit}’, 
so  frequently  witnessed  as  the  consequence  of  chronic  rheuma¬ 
tism.  In  the  latter  instance,  it  should  be  given  in  large  doses, 
as  twelve  or  fifteen  grains,  or  more,  thrice  a  day,  in  spearmint 
water,  or  camphor  mixture. 

It  is  also  useful  in  hoarseness,  depending  upon  a  relaxed 
state  of  the  throat,  and  in  malignant  scarlet  fever.  In  the 
latter  complaint,  it  has  been  very  highly  praised,  and  I  think 
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with  much  reason,  as  it  is  a  very  grateful  cordial  and  stimulant, 
possessing  the  rare  and  valuable  properties  of  moderating  and 
supporting  the  circulation,  without  increasing  the  general  ex¬ 
citement  or  fever,  which  is  precisely  what  is  wanted.  Besides 
this,  the  ammonia  has  certainly  a  very  beneficial  influence  on 
the  skin,  tending  to  relax  it,  and  restore  its  healthy  secretions, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  invigorating.  In  domestic  practice, 
it  is  a  very  suitable  remedy  in  bad  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  from 
being  more  manageable  than  either  bark,  wine,  or  any  other 
tonic  I  am  acquainted  with. 

In  indigestion  and  bilious  affections,  this  medicine  will  often 
be  found  very  efficacious,  in  correcting  acidity,  relieving  lan¬ 
guor  and  chilliness,  and  exhilarating  the  spirits;  indeed,  for 
the  relief  of  these  symptoms,  it  has  scarcely  any  equal ;  and  an 
important  advantage  attending  its  use  is,  that  the  benefit 
bestowed  by  it  is  more  or  less  permanent.  The  cases  most 
benefited  by  it,  are  those  in  which  the  pulse  is  feeble  and 
somewhat  hard,  in  which  the  patient  complains  of  great  depres¬ 
sion,  hangs  over  the  fire,  and  says,  that  no  exercise  he  can 
take  has  the  effect  of  warming  him.  If  the  pulse  is  very  hard, 
and  the  skin  consequently  without  any  remaining  softness,  it 
will  rarely  answer  the  expectations  that  may  be  entertained 
respecting  its  utility ;  but  in  most  other  instances  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  class  of  complaints,  it  will  be  found  of  considerable,  and 
sometimes  of  remarkable  service. 

The  ordinary  dose  is  from  five  to  ten  grains,  twice  or  thrice 
daily,  dissolved  in  some  aqueous  vehicle,  as  spearmint  water,  or 
camphor  mixture,  to  which  a  little  compound  tincture  of  cin¬ 
namon  may  be  added.  In  some  cases,  larger  quantities  may 
be  taken. 

With  the*  addition  of  a  little  scent,  it  forms  the  common 
smelling  salts  of  the  shops,  and  thus  applied,  as  a  local  stimu¬ 
lant  to  the  nostrils,  is  useful  in  fainting,  hysterics,  and  languor. 

CARBONATE  OF  SODA. 

This  medicine  is  antacid,  and  of  use  in  the  removal  of  ob¬ 
structions.  In  disordered  states  of  the  digestive  functions,  it 
frequently  acts  with  surprising  effect,  and  is  scarcely  ever 
without  some  advantage,  as  it  neutralizes  morbid  acidity,  and 
seems  at  all  times  particularly  grateful  to  the  stomach.  Car¬ 
bonate  of  soda  is,  therefore,  in  very  general  use  in  indigestion, 
and  is  usually  combined  with  bitters  and  tonics,  as  infusion  of 
gentian,  columba,  or  cascarilla.  It  is  very  efficacious  in  red 
gravel,  and  sometimes  in  gout.  When  used  in  conjunction  with 
tartaric  acid  and  water,  it  forms  soda  water,  which  is  an  ex- 
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cellent  cooling  drink,  of  much  service  in  fevers,  and  all  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  stomach. 

The  dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  a  drachm,  twice  or  thrice  a 
day.  When  we  wish  to  give  it  in  pills,  the  dried  carbonate 
must  be  used. 


CARBONATE  OF  POTASH. 

The  virtues  of  this  salt  are  similar  to  the  carbonate  of  soda, 
but  it  is  not  so  mild  and  pleasant  in  its  operation,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  preceding  is  generally  preferred,  except  in  the  forma* 
tion  of  saline  draughts,  in  which  this  has  the  superiority.  The 
etfervescing  saline  draught,  of  so  much  service  in  all  fevers,  is 
made  by  mixing  a  scruple  of  carbonate  of  potash  with  a  table-^ 
spoonful  of  lemon  juice,  and  three  or  four  ounces  of  water, 
which  may  be  sweetened  with  syrup  or  sugar. 

CHAMOMILE  FLOWERS 

Are  tonic  and  carminative,  and  are  useful  in  indigestion,  gout, 
green  sickness,  flatulent  colic,  and  chronic  weakness  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  In  such  cases,  they  are  best  given  in  the 
form  of  a  cold  infusion,  or  tea,  in  combination  with  ginger  and 
carbonate  of  soda.  The  warm  strong  infusion  is  emetic.  The 
extract  of  chamomile  flowers  is  an  excellent  stomachic,  pos¬ 
sessing  little  stimulus,  and  favouring  the  natural  action  of  the 
bowels,  and  is,  therefore,  a  convenient  and  useful  addition  to 
other  tonics  which  we  wish  to  give  in  the  form  of  pills,  as  pre¬ 
parations  of  iron,  ipecacuan,  carbonate  of  soda,  &c. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm, 
twice  or  thrice  a  day ;  of  the  infusion,  from  one  to  two  ounces ; 
and  of  the  extract,  from  ten  grains  to  a  scruple. 

CINNAMON. 

Cinnamon  bark  is  an  agreeable  astringent  and  cordial,  and  as 
such,  is  used  with  advantage  in  dysentery  and  looseness,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  weakened  and  languid  state  of  the  bowels,  and 
in  indigestion  and  chronic  nervous  debility.  It  is  principally 
used,  however,  as  an  agreeable  aromatic  adjunct  to  more  pow¬ 
erful  articles,  as  Peruvian  bark,  &c.  which  it  causes  to  sit 
easier  on  the  stomach.  The  compound  powder  of  cinnamon 
is  a  valuable  cordial  and  aromatic,  and  is  given  in  doses  of  from 
eight  to  twenty  grains. 
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Oil  of  cinnamon  is  a  powerful  stimulaot  and  stomacbic,  and 
is  used  as  such  in*  cramps  of  the  stomach,  flatulent  colic,  and 
nervous  languors.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  three  or  four  drops, 
on  a  lump  of  sugar. 

CHELTENHAM  SALTS. 

The  Cheltenham  salts  usually  sold  are  little  else  than  common 
Glmiber’s  salt.  This  fact  has  been  confirmed  by  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  Richard  Phillips,  an  eminent  chemist  in  London.* 
Good  Glauber’s  salt  may  be  bought  for  a  penny  an  ounce. 
The  best  factitious  compound  which  is  vended  under  the  name 
of  Cheltenham  Salts,  is  made  by  rubbing  together  the  following 


articles : 

Best  Glauber’s  Salt . .  120  grains. 

,,  Epsom  Salt  66  grains. 

,,  Common  Salt . . . .  • .  10  grains. 

,,  Sulphate  of  Iron  .  J  grain. 


This  compound  may  be  kept  in  a  stopper  bottle  for  use,  and 
in  doses  of  two,  three,  or  four  drachms,  dissolved  in  water,  will 
prove  an  efficacious  purgative.  Dr.  Paris,  of  Dover  Street, 
considers  it  superior  to  the  salt  actually  obtained  by  the  evapo- 
tion  of  the  Cheltenham  water  itself;  in  which  opinion  I  believe 
the  majority  of  professional  men  will  join  him.  Two  drachms 
of  this  mixture,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  lukewarm  water,  and 
taken  regularly  every  morning  before  breakfast,  will  be  nearly 
as  efficacious  as  a  pint  of  the  Cheltenham  water  drunk  at  the 
spa,  if  we  except  the  influence  of  the  medicina  mentis,  or  the 
auxiliary  power  arising  from  the  change  of  air  and  scene,  early 
rising,  and  more  correct  habits,  which  most  persons  participate 
in,  who  visit  that  delightful  watering  place.  Both  the  real 
and  artificial  Cheltenham  water  is  often  of  the  greatest  benefit 
in  bilious  and  liver  complaints,  costiveness,  gall-stone,  and 
other  complaints  originating  in  disorder  of  the  bowels,  stomach, 
and  liver. 


CHLORURET  OF  SODIUM. 

The  chiorurets  of  oxide  of  sodium,  and  of  lime,  are  of  the 
highest  value  in  preventing  the  generation  and  checking  the 
progress  of  all  malignant  fevers,  and  in  destroying  the  otTen- 
sive  odour  arising  in  sick  rooms,  and  from  cancerous  and  other 
ill-conditioned  ulcers.  The  uses  of  these  articles  demand  the 
attention  of  masters  who  keep  extensive  work-shops,  of  coro- 


See  Annals  of  Philosophy,  No.  Gl. 


COMMON  SALT. 
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ners,  undertakers,  &c.  and  the  heads  of  every  family,  more 
especially  where  the  family  is  large.  See  the  articles  on 
ContagioUf  and  on  Measles* 

COMMON  SALT. 

This  invaluable  article  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  produc¬ 
tions  of  nature,  being  found  in  almost  every  country  of  every 
quarter  of  the  globe;  either  existing  in  mineral  springs  or 
lakes,  spread  in  strata  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or 
rising  from  it  into  mountains:  and  to  its  presence,  also,  the 
ocean  owes  its  saltness. ^  The  effects  of  salt  upon  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  are  striking  and  important.  It  is  a 
natural  stimulant  to  the  digestive  organs,  and  seems  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  health  of  the  animal  body;  for  those  who  neg¬ 
lect  it  as  an  article  of  diet,  have  a  weak  and  depraved  digestion, 
and  engender  worms,  often  with  a  frightful  rapidity.^  Carni¬ 
vorous  animals  are  instinctively  led  to  immense  distances  in 
pursuit  of  it;  and  in  the  39th  vol.  of  the  London  Medical 
Journal,  the  case  of  a  lady  is  published,  who  had  a  natural 
antipathy  to  salt,  and  was,  in  consequence,  most  dreadfully 
infested  with  worms,  during  the  whole  of  her  life.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  cause  of  children  being  so  generally  troubled  with  worms, 
seems  to  lie  in  the  pernicious  custom  of  feeding  them  with  a 
great  deal  of  sweetened  food,  to  the  neglect  of  a  daily  use  of 
salt. 

It  is  tonic  and  stimulant.  Taken  in  moderate  quantities,  it 
promotes  digestion,  strengthens  the  stomach  and  bowels,  assists 
the  natural  action  of  the  intestines,  and  corrects  that  weakened 
condition  of  them  which  favours  the  propagation  of  worms. 
The  celebrated  Dr.  Rush,  of  America,  used  to  employ  it 
largely  and  successfully  to  destroy  worms.  A  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  of  it  in  water,  forms  a  powerful  local  stimulant,  of  great 
service  in  reducing  the  size  of  scrophulous  and  other  tumours. 
This  solution,  when  kept  constantly  applied  to  the  part,  is,  in 
some  instances,  equal  to  the  cure  of  very  large  or  hard  swellings. 

To  act  as  a  tonic,  ^the  dose  of  salt  may  be  from  twelve  to 
forty  grains,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

*  The  salt  mine  of  Wiliska,  near  Cracow,  in  Poland,  is  6691  feet  long,  1115 
feet  broad,  and  743  feet  deep.  Near  Cordova,  in  Spain,  is  a  mountain  of  common 
salt,  500  feet  high,  and  nearly  three  miles  in  circumference. 

f  A  mode  of  punishment  formerly  existed  in  Holland,  which  places  the  effects 
resulting  from  a  total  disuse  of  salt,  more  especially  in  moist  climates,  in  a  striking 
point  of  view.  The  ancient  laws  of  the  country  ordained  men  to  be  kept  on 
bread  alone,  unmixed  with  salt,  as  the  severest  punishment  that  could  be  inflicted 
upon  them  in  their  moist  climate  ;  the  effect  was  horrible :  these  wretched  criminals 
fire  said  to  have  been  devoured  by  worms,  engendered  in  their  own  stomachs. 


COMPOUND  COLOCYNTH  PILL,  &C. 


COMPOUND  COLOCYNTH  PILL. 

Th  is  pill  is  a  combination  of  socotorine  aloes,  scamraony,  co- 
locyntb  pulp,  sulphate  of  potash,  and  oil  of  cloves,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  aperients  in  cases  of  habitual  costiveness, 
head-ache,  sickness  at  the  stomach,  and  other  disorders  depend¬ 
ing  upon  a  deranged  and  confined  state  of  the  bowels.  It  acts 
mildly  and  effectually  in  doses  of  three,  four,  or  five  grains, 
taken  every  night,  or  every  second  night ;  and  is  still  more 
valuable  when  united  with  equal  quantities  of  the  compound 
rhubarb  pill,  or  with  a  little  calomel  and  James’s  powder, 

COMPOUND  POWDER  OF  IPECACUAN. 

This  medicine  is  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  Dover’s 
powder.  It  is  frequently  referred  to  in  that  part  of  this  work 
which  describes  the  proper  treatment  of  diseases,  for  it  is  in¬ 
valuable  in  its  effects  as  a  remedy  to  allay  pain,  determine  to 
the  surface  of  the  body,  and  alter  the  diseased  action  of  the 
vessels,  in  many  obstinate  complaints.  From  such  operation,  it 
is  often  of  the  greatest  service  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  all 
complaints  originating  in,  or  connected  with,  suppressed  per¬ 
spiration,  in  old  coughs  and  spasmodic  asthma,  and  in  dysentery 
and  looseness.  In  small  doses  of  three  or  four  grains,  it  operates 
mildly,  safely,  and  for  the  most  part  insensibly;  but  in  doses  of 
eight  and  ten  grains,  it  acts  as  a  powerful  sudorific,  occasioning 
profuse  perspiration.  Where  opium  is  indicated  to  relieve 
pain,  or  procure  sleep,  it  may  olten  be  used  with  still  greater 
advantage,  than  either  laudanum  or  solid  opium,  since  it  does 
not  affect  the  head,  or  produce  such  uncomfortable  feelings  as 
are  frequently  the  consequence  the  day  after  using  those  medi¬ 
cines.  When  given  in  chronic  rheumatism,  flying  anomalous 
pains,  dysentery,  or  looseness,  &c.  the  best  way  of  adminis¬ 
tering  it  is  in  doses  of  three  grains,  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
made  into  a  pill  with  a  little  conserve  of  hips  ;  but  if  the  object 
is  to  excite  a  speedy  and  profuse  perspiration,  ten  grains  is  the 
proper  dose. 

COMPOUND  POWDER  OF  JALAP 

Is  milder  in  its  operation  than  simple  jalap  powder.  It  is 
very  serviceable  us  a  purgative,  and  is  useful  to  children  with 
tumid  bellies,  in  worm  cases,  and  in  dropsy.  The  dose  is  from 
one  to  two  scruples  for  adults,  and  about  half  that  dose  for 
children. 


COMPOUND  RHUBARB  PILL,  &C. 
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COMPOUND  PHUBAPB  PILL 

Is  composed  of  rhubarb  powder,  socotorine  aloes,  myrrh,  and 
oil  of  peppermint.  It  is  a  warm,  stomachic,  laxative  pill,  very 
useful  for  obviating  costiveness,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  tone 
to  the  bowels  in  indigestion,'  gout,  and  hypochondriasis,  or  low 
spirits.  The  dose  is  eight  or  ten  grains,  formed  into  two  pills, 
and  taken  once  or  twice  a  day. 

COMPOUND  SQUILL  PILL. 

This  pill  is  diuretic  and  expectorant,  and  is  given  with  much 
benefit  in  old  coughs,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  asthma.  It  is 
likewise  useful  in  dropsy,  in  which  case,  its  efficacy  is  almost 
always  increased  by  being  combined  with  a  little  calomel.  The 
dose  is  five  or  ten  grains,  repeated  thrice  a  day. 

COMPOUND  TINCTURE  OF  BENJAMIN. 

This  medicine  was  formerly  called  Friar’s  Balsam,  and  was 
much  used  as  a  stimulating  expectorant  in  old  coughs,  asthma, 
and  shortness  of  breath,  and  as  an  healing  application  to  recent 
wounds  and  indolent  ulcers.  It  is,  however,  an  improper  dress¬ 
ing  for  recent  wounds,  because  of  its  stimulating  qualities,  and 
of  the  separation  of  the  resinous  ingredients  which  takes  place 
on  its  intermixture  with  the  blood ;  but  it  is  often  efficacious  in 
the  case  of-indolent  ulcers,  and  in  chronic  coughs,  and  asthma. 
In  the  latter  cases,  its  warm,  balsamic  properties  render  it  very 
grateful  and  useful  to  the  stomachs  of  the  weakly  and  aged ;  and 
it  is  not  so  much  employed  by  medical  men  as  it  deserves.  The 
dose  is  from  thirty  drops  to  a  drachm,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  on 
a  lump  of  sugar. 

COWHAGE. 

This  medicine  is  sometimes  very  efficacious  in  the  expulsion 
of  worms,  particularly  the  round  worm.  The  best  mode  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  remedy,  is  to  dip  the  pods  in  syrup  or  treacle,  and 
then,  with  a  knife  to  scrape  off  the  hairs  along  with  the  syrup. 
When  the  mixture  attains  the  thickness  of  honey,  it  is  suffici¬ 
ently  impregnated  with  the  hairs,  and  is  fit  for  use. 

The  dose  of  this  mixture  for  a  child  of  three  or  four  years 
old,  is  a  tea-spoonful,  given  in  the  morning  for  three  days,  and 
then  followed  by  a  brisk  cathartic. 
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CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE. 


CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE 

Is  an  oxymuriate  of  mercury.  In  large  doses  this  very  ac¬ 
tive  medicine  is  a  violent  poison ;  but  in  small  portions  it  may 
be  used  with  safet}’^,  and  often  with  great  advantage,  in  the  cure 
of  diseases.  The  illustrious  Boerhaave  has  remarked,  that  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  know  how  to  employ  it,  it  will  some¬ 
times  cure  obstinate  diseases  which  are  not  curable  by  any 
other  remedy.  In  small  doses  it  is  a  powerful  tonic  and  altera¬ 
tive,  and  is  frequently  very  beneficial  in  severe  cutaneous  affec¬ 
tions,  chronic  rheumatism,  scrophula,  and  various  local  indura¬ 
tions  and  ulcerations  which  depend  upon  a  deranged  state  of 
the  general  health.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  strongly  recommends  it 
in  scrophulous  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  glands 
of  the  neck,  indolent  enlargement  of  the  joints,  and  scrophulous 
inflammation  of  the  eyes  of  a  chronic  character.  His  mode  of  ad¬ 
ministering  it,  is  to  rub  two  grains  of  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury 
in  a  mortar,  with  a  table-spoonful  of  distilled  water,  then  adding 
seven  ounces  and  a  half  of  compound  tincture  of  bark ;  of  which 
mixture,  two  tea-spoonfuls  are  given  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  in  a 
little  water.  In  this  way  it  has  not  the  specific  effect  of  mer¬ 
cury,  but  acts  merely  as  a’  tonic.  The  best  way,  however,  to 
exhibit  it,  is  to  give  from  thirty  drops  to  a  drachm  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  according  to  the  London  Phar¬ 
macopoeia,  either  in  water,  or  a  tea-cupful  of  the  compound 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla.  This  dose  may  be  repeated  twice  or 
thrice  a  day,  and  the  sarsaparilla  very  much  increases  its  efficacy 
in  diseases  of  the  skin,  chronic  rheumatism,  or  disorders  of  the 
general  health.  Whatever  way  it  is  exhibited,  it  should  be  at 
all  times  taken  on  a  full  stomach,  and  its  successful  operation 
is  much  increased  by  drinking  plentifully  of  diluted  fluids 
through  the  day,  such  as  barley-water,  toast-water,  &c.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  breakfast  and  tea,  is  a  very  proper  time  for 
taking  it. 

If  it  should  occasion  nausea,  griping,  or  purging,  the  dose 
should  be  lessened,  and  given  in  conjunction  with  laudanum. 

When  corrosive  sublimate  is  taken  in  over-doses,  either  by 
mistake,  or  designedly  as  a  poison,  the  best  antidote  is  white  of 
egg  diluted  with  water,  which  should  be  given  in  large  frequently 
repeated  doses. 

Gowland’s  Lotioii  is  a  solution  of  suhliinate  in  an  emulsion  of 
bitter  almonds ;  and  it  is  the  active  ingredient  in  Spihhury’ s 
Antiscorbutic  Drops,  Solomon’s  Anti-impetigines,  Greenis 
Drops,  Weird’s  White  Drops,  and  other  celebrated  empirica} 
nostrums. 


CROTON  OIL. — CUBEBS.— daffy’s  ELIXIR. 
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CROTON  OIL. 

The  plant  yielding  the  seed  from  which  this  oil  is  expressed, 
is  a  native  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  and  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  Peninsula  of  India.  It  is  a  powerful  purgative,  which  pro¬ 
duces  watery  stools,  and  operates  in  a  very  short  time  after  it 
is  taken.  Indeed,  so  active  a  substance  is  it,  that  merely  ap¬ 
plying  the  cork  of  the  bottle  containing  it  to  the  tongue,  is  suf¬ 
ficient  directly  to  purge  some  people.  It  has  been  given  with 
great  advantage  in  obstinate  costiveness,  madness,  apoplexy, 
and  a  few  other  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  purge  the 
bowels  quickly,  and  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  the  circulating 
fluids.  But  the  small  doses  in  which  it  produces  its  effects,  re¬ 
quire  the  greatest  caution  to  be  observed  in  its  administration; 
and  it  is  scarcely  ever  applicable  to  the  disorders  of  the  aged 
and  weakly.  If  the  oil  is  genuine,  it  will  usually  operate  power¬ 
fully  in  doses  of  one  or  two  drops,  but  sometimes  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  it  as  far  as  four  or  five  drops.  It  may  be  made 
into  pills  with  crumb  of  bread,  or  combined  with  thin  mucilage 
of  gum  arabic  and  sugar,  in  the  form  of  emulsion. 

CUBEBS. 

Cubebs  is  a  species  of  Java  Pepper.  It  is  diuretic,  and 
slightly  purgative,  and  certainly  possesses  considerable  effect' 
in  allaying  irritation  in  the  urethra,  and  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bowels.  It  has  been  much,  and  successfully  used  of  late, 
in  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea,  but  my  reason  for  noticing  it  here,  is 
the  belief  that  it  will  be  found  of  much  service  in  many  cases 
of  weakness,  relaxation,  or  deficient  action  in  the  larger  bowels, 
in  which  it  acts  as  a  mild  stimulant  and  corroborant,  that  im¬ 
proves  the  secretions  of  the  parts,  and  gives  a  cool  sensation 
to  the  rectum,  in  passing  the  faeces.  It  will  be  found  useful 
in  piles  and  whites. 

The  best  mode  of  taking  it  is  in  powder,  in  doses  of  from 
a  scruple  to  a  drachm  and  a  half,  four  times  a  day,  in  water. 
It  is  frequently  adulterated, 

DAFFY’S  ELIXIR. 

This  well-known  nostrum  is  made  in  a  manner  very  similar  to 
the  tincture  of  senna  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  by  macerat¬ 
ing  senna  leaves,  carraway  and  cardamom  seeds,  and  raisins,  in 
proof  spirit  of  wine  or  brandy.  The  tincture  of  senna  of  the 
§hpps  will  be  found  quite  as  efficacious.  It  is  a  useful  stomachic 
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DANDELION.— ELIXIR  OF  VITRIOL. 


and  purgative,  being  sometimes  very  serviceable  in  flatulent 
colic,  chronic  gout,  and  as  an  opening  medicine  for  those  whose 
bowels  have  been  weakened  by  intemperance.  In  such  cases, 
its  virtues  are  greatly  improved  by  combining  it  with  tincture 
of  rhubarb,  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  of  this  tincture  to 
two-thirds  of  the  tincture  of  senna.  This  combination  is  often 
very  useful  in  correcting  a  confined  and  disordered  state  of  the 
bowels  in  weakly  habits ;  and,  for  general  use,  1  consider  it 
more  valuable  than  the  true  Daffy’s  Elixir. 

The  dose  of  the  tincture  of  senna  alone,  or  combined  with 
the  tincture  of  rhubarb,  is  from  one  to  two  table-spoonfuls,  in 
water. 


DANDELION. 

Dandelion  is  aperient,  diuretic,  and  alterative.  Boerhaave 
was  partial  to  its  employment,  and  the  German  physicians 
appear  to  have  great  confidence  in  its  powers  in  the  cure  of 
jaundice,  dropsy,  obstructions  of  the  liver,  and  cutaneous  erup¬ 
tions  depending  upon  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs.  It  is 
not  much  used  in  England,  although  it  certainly  proves  an  effi¬ 
cacious  remedy  in  some  cases  of  chronic  derangement  of  the 
functions  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  liver.  The  best  way  of 
administering  it  is  by  boiling  two  drachms  of  the  sliced  root  in 
two  pints  of  water,  down  to  a  pint,  of  which  the  dose  is  two 
ounces,  repeated  three  times  a  day.  The  recent  root  is  to  be 
preferred.  It  may  also  be  given  in  the  form  of  an  extract,  of 
which  the  dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  a  drachm,  thrice  a  day, 
united  with  a  little  sulphate  of  potash. 

ELIXIR  OF  VITRIOL. 

Elixir  of  vitriol  is  the  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Pharmacop'Deia.  It  is  a  grateful  medicine,  and  is  tonic, 
antiseptic,  and  refrigerant.  Its  tonic  and  antiseptic  powers 
render  it  extremely  serviceable  in  low  fevers  of  a  typhus  type, 
indigestion,  diabetes,  and  cutaneous  eruptions.  From  its  astrin¬ 
gent  properties  it  is  often  of  great  use  in  profuse  sweating,  and 
internal  bleedings,  as  from  the  lungs,  bladder,  bowels,  or  nose. 
Dr.  Huxham  was  fond  of  its  use  in  low  fevers,  and  it  was 
Sydenham’s  favorite  remedy  in  spitting  of  blood.  In  the  first 
mentioned  cases,  as  typhus  fever,  &c.  it  is  usually  combined 
with  infusion  of  bark,  gentian,  cascarilla,  or  other  vegetable 
bitters ;  and  in  the  latter,  as  internal  bleedings,  &c.  with  infu¬ 
sion  of  roses,  or  mucilage. 

It  was  at  one  time  extolled  as  a  valuable  medicine  in  pulmo- 
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nary  consumption,  but  is  too  often  injurious  in  such  cases,  from 
the  want  of  information  as  to  the  proper  time  for  its  administra* 
tion.  In  the  first  and  inflammatory  stage,  it  is  certainly  hurtful ; 
but  in  the  more  advanced  periods,  when  an  open  ulcer  exists  in 
the  lung-s,  it  may  frequently  promote  its  healing’s  and  from  its 
tonic  qualities  may  become  otherwise  useful. 

The  dose  is  from  twenty  to  forty  drops,  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  in  any  convenient  fluid  vehicle.  To  prevent  it  from  injur* 
ing  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  it  may  be  sucked  through  a  quill, 
and  the  mouth  should  be  carefully  washed  after  each  dose, 

EMETIC  TARTAR. 

This  is  the  tartarized  antimony  of  the  shops.  It  is  emetic, 
diaphoretic,  expectorant,  alterative,  rubefacient,  and  some* 
times  purgative,  according  to  the  dose  and  manner  in  which  it 
is  administered.  It  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  most 
important  of  the  antimonial  preparations,  and  some  physicians 
think  that  by  proper  management  it  may  supersede  the  use  of 
all  the  others. 

It  is  given  as  an  emetic  in  the  commencement  of  fevers,  in 
doses  of  from  one  to  two  grains,  dissolved  in  distilled  water; 
but  the  best  mode  of  giving  it  is  in  divided  closes,  three  or  four 
grains  being  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  water,  and  an  ounce  of 
this  solution  given  every  ciuarter  of  an  hour  till  it  operates.  It 
generally  excites  full  vomiting,  and  is  liable  to  be  more  harsh 
in  its  operation  than  the  milder  emetics,  [such  as  ipecacuan, 
&c.  In  fever,  and  many  other  cases,  however,  this  is  an  ad* 
vantage,  and  in  such  maladies,  as  well  as  in  all  morbid  affec* 
tions  where  the  stomach  is  not  easily  affected,  it  is  the  emetic 
properly  employed  ;  while,  when  the  stomach  is  irritable,  where 
its  contents  are  merely  to  be  evacuated,  or  wdiere  the  system  is 
in  a  debilitated  state,  the  milder  emetics,  the  best  of  which  is 
ipecacuan,  should  be  preferred. 

Assisted  in  its  operation  by  tepid  diluting  drinks,  it  may  be 
brought  to  operate  as  a  diaphoretic,  and  to  produce  the  effects 
of  antimonials  on  the  general  system,  relaxing  the  skin,  pro¬ 
moting  perspiration,  and  relieving  fever.  For  this  purpose 
the  dose  is  from  one-sixteenth  to  one-fourth  of  a  grain,  every 
three  or  four  hours  ;  but  the  most  manageable  preparation 
in  this  case  is  antimonial  wine,  (which  is  emetic  tartar  dis¬ 
solved  in  white  wine,)  the  dose  being  from  half  a  drachm  to  a 
drachm,  taken  in  a  little  warm  slop,  every  four  hours.  If  four 
drops  of  laudanum  be  added  to  each  dose  of  antimonial  wine, 
it  increases  the  diaphoretic  effect,  and  perspiratiga  is  more 
certainly  and  speedily  produced. 
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In  the  quantity  of  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain,  it  will  likewise 
operate  as  an  expectorant,  when  combined  with  squill,  gum 
ammoniac,  and  camphor.  In  the  same  minute  doses,  united 
with  calomel,  it  is  a  powerful  alterative  in  many  cutaneous 
eruptions,  internal  obstructions,  and  other  severe  chronic  ma¬ 
ladies. 

It  has  lately  been  found  a  valuable  remedy  in  acute  inflam¬ 
mations,  especially  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  other  parts 
within  the  chest ;  and  so  suitable  and  efficacious  a  medicine 
does  it  often  prove  in  these  cases,  that  it  should  scarcely  ever 
be  neglected,  and  will  sometimes  be  found  a  more  powerful 
remedy  in  subduing  the  inflammation  than  blood-letting,  or  any 
other  means  usually  resorted  to  in  such  maladies,  except  calo¬ 
mel  and  opium.  The  Italian  physicians  often  trust  to  it  alone 
for  the  cure  of  pleurisy  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  give 
it  in  doses  of  a  quarter  or  half  a  grain,  dissolved  in  water,  and 
repeated  every  second  or  third  hour. 

lleing  one  of  the  most  powerful  medicines  in  exciting  the 
action  of  the  skin,  it  is  found  of  great  service  in  many  cases  of 
indigestion  and  bilious  complaints,  when  the  skin  is  dry  or 
harsh,  and  the  tendency  to  feverish  attacks  considerable.  If,  in 
such  cases,  this  state  is  associated  with  a  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,  it  often  proves  of  signal  advantage  ;  and  it 
has  nearly  an  equally  good  eflect  in  severe  nervous  agitation 
arising  in  protracted  cases  of  indigestion,  not  depending  on 
any  local  irritation,  the  seat  of  which  the  patient  can  point  out, 
but  on  the  state  induced  by  long  continued  irritation  of  the 
brain.  In  these  instances  of  nervous  agitation,  about  the 
seventh  part  of  a  grain  of  emetic  tartar  is  the  proper  dose, 
combined  with  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  tincture  of  henbane, 
and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  rose  water,  which  may  be  repeated 
thrice  a  day  ;  but  in  the  preceding  aflections,  from  the  tenth 
to  the  eighth  part  of  a  grain  is  a  sufficient  dose. 

In  all  these  chronic  disorders,  it  will  require  to  be  continued 
for  a  considerable  time,  in  order  to  insure  all  the  effect  it  is 
capable  of  producing. 

One  or  two  drachms  of  emetic  tartar  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with 
an  ounce  of  hog’s  lard,  forms  an  ointment  which,  when  rubbed 
on  the  skin,  occasions  a  pustular  eruption,  that  has  proved 
very  serviceable  in  pulmonary  consumption,  severe  cough, 
hooping  cough,  white  swellings,  obstinate  chronic  pains,  and 
other  diseases  in  which  external  irritation,  and  a  discharge 
from  the  neighbouring  skin,  are  likely  to  be  beneficial.  The 
attention  of  medical  men  was  first  excited  to  the  value  of  this 
external  application;  by  the  recomniendation  of  the  ceffibrated 
Dr.  Jenner, 
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Norris's  Drops  are  a  solution  of  emetic  tartar  in  spirit  of 
■wine,  and  disguised  by  the  addition  of  some  vegetable  colour¬ 
ing  matter.  As  a  remedy  in  colds  and  fever,  they  are  in  no 
degree  superior  to  well  made  antimonial  wine. 

When  taken  in  large  doses,  emetic  tartar  acts  as  a  corrosive 
poison,  producing  violent  vomiting,  hiccough,  pain  in  the  sto¬ 
mach,  fainting,  difficult  respiration,  convulsions,  and  death. 
The  treatment  consists  in  evacuating  the  poison  by  bland,  oily 
liquids  freely  taken  ;  after  which,  decoction  of  yellow  Peru¬ 
vian  bark  should  be  immediately  administered,  with  opium. 

EPSOM  SALTS. 

This  salt  is  a  valuable  purgative  and  diuretic,  and  in  general 
use  among  medical  men  for  these  purposes  on  all  common 
occasions.  It  operates  readily,  without  griping;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  its  nauseous  taste,  is  generally  retained  by  the  sto¬ 
mach  when  almost  all  other  things  are  rejected,  especially 
when  it  is  administered  in  small  repeated  doses  of  a  drachm, 
largely  diluted  wdth  half  a  pint  of  water,  or  united  with  half  the 
quantity  of  acidulated  infusion  of  roses.  In  these  forms  it  is  a 
useful  purgative  in  low  spirits,  costiveness  with  internal  obstruc¬ 
tion,  Devonshire  colic,  and  in  all  acute  diseases.  Its  mildness 
and  efficiency  of  operation  is  always  increased  by  the  addition 
of  an  equal  quantity  of  Glauber’s  salt,  when  of  course  half  the 
usual  quantity  of  Epsom  salt  is  sufficient ;  and  should  the  state 
of  the  stomach,  or  the  general  weakness,  require  its  coldness  to 
be  obviated,  it  may  be  taken  dissolved  in  lukewarm  water,  and 
with  the  addition  of  two  drachms  of  tincture  of  senna.  Thus 
combined,  it  is  often  of  great  service  in  bilious  and  liver,  com¬ 
plaints  ;  indeed,  half  a  drachm  or  a  drachm  of  each  of  these 
salts  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  hike- warm  water,  and  taken  every 
morning,  or  every  second  morning,  before  breakfast,  is  nearly 
as  efficacious  in  these  and  other  disorders,  as  the  celebrated 
waters  of  Cheltenham  and  Leamington.  ^ 

By  moderate  exercise  in  the  open  air,  while  taking  this  salt, 
the  purgative  effect  is  diminished,  and  its  diuretic  property 
increased.  It  is  invariably  more  pleasant  and  certain  in  its 
operation  when  largely  diluted  with  water. 

The  dose  is  from  a  drachm  to  an  ounce,  or  two,  dissolved  in 
-  any  convenient  fluid  vehicle.  When  it  is  taken  to  overcome 
some  internal  obstruction  or  disease,  it  is,  in  general,  best  to 
take  it  in  doses  of  a  drachm  or  two  in  three-fourths  of  a  pint  of 
water,  which  may  be  repeated  every  morning,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  Cheltenham  waters  are  administered.  Combined  with 
infusion  and  tincture  of  senna,  it  forms  the  common  black 
purging  draught  so  much  in  use  among  apothecaries. 
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ETHER. 

Sulphuric  ether  is  stimulant,  narcotic,  and  antispasmodic, 
and  is  sometimes  beneficially  employed  as  a  cordial  in  typhus 
and  low  fevers,  and  as  an  antispasmodic  in  spasmodic  asthma, 
hysterics,  and  fainting.  It  is  also  employed  with  advantage  in 
cholera  morbus,  to  check  the  vomiting ;  and  it  allays  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  sea-sickness.  But  its  effects  are  transitory,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  in  all  cases,  the  dose  must  be  repeated  at  short  intervals, 
of  an  hour  or  two,  to  produce  the  full  effect  of  the  remedy. 

The  usual  dose  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms,  but  it 
may  be  given  to  the  extent  of  half  an  ounce,  in  any  agreeable 
vehicle.  All  ethers  must  be  kept  in  closely-stopped  bottles. 

FOXGLOVE. 

Foxglove  is  an  indigenous  biennial  plant,  found  growing 
generally  at  the  sides  of  hills,  or  where  the  soil  is  dry,  sandy, 
or  gravelly.  It  flowers  in  July,  which  is  the  proper  time  for 
obtaining  a  supply  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  and  those  only 
which  are  fresh  should  be  selected.  In  its  medical  qualities, 
it  is  sedative  and  diuretic.  It  has  a  considerable  influence 
over  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  extreme  vessels  of  the 
circulating  system,  and  is,  therefore,  often  very  beneficially 
employed  in  palpitation,  dropsy,  aneurism,  and  pulmonary 
consumption.  It  weakens  the  force  of  all  the  vital  functions, 
diminishes  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  the  general  irrita¬ 
bility  of  the  system.  In  palpitation  of  the  heart,  accompanied 
with  great  nervous  irritability,  it  may  be  combined  with  cam¬ 
phor  mixture  and  tincture  of  columba,  and  is  often  very 
useful. 

In  dropsy  of  the  chest,  it  is  considered  by  some  able  phy¬ 
sicians  to  be  superior  to  every  other  remedy.  It  is  frequently  of 
great  service  in  other  kinds  of  dropsy,  and  its  beneficial  effects 
are  more  certainly  obtained  in  those  constitutions  in  which 
there  is  laxity  of  fibre,  pale  complexion,  feeble  intermitting 
pulse,  and  cold  skin  ;  and  where  the  swelling  easily  pits.  It 
has  also  been  found  of  great  value,  when  conjoined  with  nitric 
acid,  in  the  dropsy  which  occurs  in  broken-down  constitutions, 
that  have  been  long  harassed  by  mercury. 

It  has  been  much  praised  for  its  virtues  in  pulmonary  con¬ 
sumption,  but  they  have  been  greatly  over-rated ;  and  those 
physicians  who  have  chanced  to  find  it  beneficial  in  this  dis¬ 
ease,  have  neglected  to  observe  the  species,  and  particular  state 
of  the  constitution  in  which  it  is  most  useful.  It  is  certainly 
of  great  service  in  some  cases,  and  has  without  doubt  proved 
curative;  but  it  is  probably  rarely  applicable  to  any  other  than 
the  florid  species  of  consumption. 
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It  may  be  given  in  substance,  in  watery  infusion,  or  in  tinc¬ 
ture.  When  given  in  substance,  it  is  always  proper  to  begin 
with  a  dose  not  exceeding  a  grain  of  the  powdered  leaves,  made 
into  a  pill,  twice  a  day,  it  being  gradually  increased  till  its 
effects  are  apparent  either  on  the  kidneys,  the  stomach,  the 
pulse,  or  the  bowels;  the  medicine  must  then  be  discontinued. 
But  in  dropsy,  it  may  be  repeated  after  an  interval,  if  the 
whole  of  the  water  be  not  evacuated.  The  infusion  is  made 
by  macerating  for  four  hours  a  drachm  of  the  dried  leaves  in 
half  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  to  which  is  then  added,  half  an 
ounce  of  spirit  of  cinnamon.  The  dose  is  from  two  to  six 
drachms  given  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  The  tincture  contains 
all  the  virtues  of  the  plant,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  ten  or 
fifteen  drops,  thrice  a  day.  If  foxglove  occasions  vomiting  or 
purging,  it  almost  certainly  fails  as  a  diuretic,  and  should, 
therefore,  in  such  cases,  be  united  with  a  small  quantity  of 
opium  or  opiate  confection.  In  dropsy,  its  efficacy  is  increased 
by  being  combined  with  calomel;  and  an  occasional  dose  of 
sweet  spirit  of  nitre  is  useful  in  counteracting  nausea  and 
flatulence.  During  its  employment,  under  any  form,  diluting 
drinks  are  useful  and  necessary  ;  and  immediately  it  is  dis¬ 
continued,  the  strength  should  be  recruited  by  generous  food, 
steel,  and  cordial  tonics. 

The  deleterious  effects  of  an  over-dose  are  best  counteracted 
by  laudanum  in  brandy  and  water,  and  by  the  application  of  a 
blister  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

GAMBOGE. 

Gamboge  is  a  powerful  and  active  cathartic,  and  frequently 
excites  vomiting,  even  in  moderate  doses.  It  is  sometimes 
useful  in  obstinate  costiveness  and  dropsy,  especially  in  the 
latter  complaint.  When  given  in  dropsy,  it  should  be  com¬ 
bined  with  squill  and  cream  of  tartar.  Used  as  an  occasional 
medicine  for  the  removal  of  costiveness,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  promote  a  free  discharge  of  urine,  the  best  form  is  the  com¬ 
pound  gamboge  pill  of  the  shops,  the  dose  of  which  is  from  ten 
to  fifteen  grains  at  bed-time. 

GINGER. 

The  ginger  plant  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  is  par¬ 
ticularly  abundant  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Gingi,  to  the 
east  of  Pondicherry,  whence  it  derives  its  name.  It  is  now 
naturalized  to  the  West  Indies. 

It  is  stimulant  and  carminative,  and  is  useful  in  flatulent 
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colic,  and  indigestion,  and  in  gout  when  it  attacks  the  stomach. 
Though  it  lias  a  hot  biting  taste,  it  rarely  heats  the  body, 
though  taken  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is  less  frequently 
used  alone  than  as  an  adjunct  to  other  remedies,  to  promote 
their  efficacy,  and  give  them  warmth.  The  dose  of  the  powder 
is  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains.  The  tincture  of  ginger,  taken  in 
doses  of  from  one  to  two  tea-spoonfuls  in  warm  water,  and 
sweetened  with  sugar,  is  often  a  very  useful  medicine  in  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  stomach,  to  afford  relief  from  a  sense  of  oppression 
or  pain  after  eating. 

GLAUBER’S  SALT. 

This  is  a  sulphate  of  soda,  and  is  a  verj^  common  and  useful 
purgative,  whose  virtues  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Epsom  Salt. 
It  is  given  in  doses  of  from  one  to  eight  or  ten  drachms,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Epsom  Salt ;  but  a  combination  of  these  salts, 
in  equal  proportions,  is,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  more  cir- 
tain  and  pleasant  in  operation,  than  either  of  them  used  singly. 

GUAIACUM. 

The  guaiacum  tree  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  Hispaniola,  and 
the  warmer  parts  of  America.  Both  the  wood  and  the  gum 
guaiacum  are  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  alterative,  and  these 
qualities  render  them  of  great  service  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
gout,  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  scrophulous  affections  of  the 
membranes  and  ligaments.  Its  power  of  curing  chronic  rheu¬ 
matism  is  well  known  even  to  the  common  people.  When  the 
gum  is  united  with  antimony  or  calomel,  it  very  much  increases 
their  alterative  powers  ;  indeed,  a  combination  of  this  gum  with 
emetic  tartar,  or  the  precipated  sulpliuret  of  antimony,  and  calo¬ 
mel,  forms  one  of  the  most  powerful  alterative  medicines  we 
possess. 

The  guaiacum  wood  forms  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  de¬ 
coction  of  the  woods,  which  is  often  a  very  useful  medicine  in 
cutaneous  eruptions,  rheumatism,  and  secondary  symptoms  of 
syphilis. 

The  Chelsea  Pensioner,  a  nostrum  bv  which  Lord  Amherst 
was  cured  of  rheumatism,  is  composed  of  guaiacum,  one 
drachm  ;  rhubarb  in  powder,  two  drachms  ;  cream  of  tartar,  an 
ounce;  flower  of  sulphur,  two  ounces  ;  one  nutmeg  finely  pow¬ 
dered  ;  which  are  to  be  made  into  an  electuary  with  one  pound 
of  clarified  honey.  Two  large  spoonfuls  to  be  taken  night  and 
morning. 

The  dose  of  gum  guaiacum  is  from  ten  grains  to  half  a 
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drachm,  made  into  pills  or  a  bolus  with  a  little  conserve  of 
roses,  and  taken  every  night,  or  night  and  morning.  But  the 
ammoniated  tincture  of  guaiacum  is  preferable  for  general  use, 
of  which  the  dose  is  from  thirty  drops  to  two  drachms,  repeat¬ 
ed  three  times  a  day.  It  must  not  be  mixed  with  water,  as 
that  decomposes  it,  but  should  be  taken  either  on  lump  sugar, 
or  rubbed  with  any  viscid  solution,  as  thin  mucilage  of  gum 
arabic  or  tragacanth.  This  tincture  is  sometimes  very  useful  in 
a  stoppage  of  the  menstrual  discharge. 

GUM  AMMONIAC. 

Ammoniac  is  a  stimulating  expectorant,  and  is  sometimes 
useful  in  obstructions  in  the  bowels.  It  is  prescribed  with  ad¬ 
vantage  in  asthma  and  chronic  cough,  but  is  seldom  used  alone, 
being,  for  the  most  part,  combined  with  emetic  tartar,  squill, 
and  ipecacuanha,  when  given  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  these 
diseases.  It  forms  a  valuable  ingredient  in  the  compound 
squill  pill  of  the  shops.  On  account  of  its  stimulating  proper¬ 
ties,  its  use  must  be  avoided  where  any  inflammatory  action  of 
the  chest  is  going  on.  Dr.  Paris  says,  that  after  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  smart  purgatives,  in  combination  with  rhubarb,  it  proves 
valuable  in  mesenteric  affections,  by  correcting  the  viscid  se¬ 
cretion  of  the  intestines.  Dr,  Thomson,  of  Sloane  Street,  ob¬ 
serves,  that  the  same  combination  of  ammoniac  and  rhubarb  is 
singularly  eflflcacious  in  that  peculiar  state  of  the  bowels  often 
accompanying  hypochondriasis  and  indigestion,  in  which  there 
is  an  almost  constant  degree  of  colic,  particularly  after  taking 
food,  and  which  appears  to  arise  from  a  viscid  mucus  lodged 
in  the  intestines. 

Externally,  it  is  applied  under  the  form  of  a  plaster  to  re¬ 
duce  the  size  of  indurated  tumours,  and  white  swellings  of  the 
joints.  The  plaster  of  ammoniac  and  mercury  is  often  very 
valuable  for  this  purpose. 

The  dose  of  ammoniac  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains. 

GUM  ARABIC. 

The  tree  which  yields  this  article  is  found  in  almost  every 
part  of  Africa.  This  gum  is  a  simple  demulcent,  serving  to 
lubricate  abraded  surfaces,  and  involve  acrid  matters  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  state  of  mucilage, 
but  is  sometimes  taken  in  the  solid  form,  to  sheath  the  fauces, 
and  allay  the  tickling  irritation  which  occasions  the  cough  in 
catarrh  and  pulmonary  consumption  ;  in  which  cases,  a  piece  of 
it  is  allowed  to  dissolve  slowlv  in  the  mouth. 

I) 
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The  mucilage  of  gum  arabic  is  made  by  dissolving  fou^ 
ounces  of  gum  arabic  in  powder,  in  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water. 
This,  in  the  dose  of  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce,  is  a  useful  demul¬ 
cent  in  looseness,  dysentery,  gravel,  and  scalding  of  urine,  or  as 
a  vehicle  for  opium,  and  other  medicines,  in  these  complaints. 

HARTSHORN  SHAVINGS. 

These  shavings  are  nourishing,  and  when  dissolved  in  boil¬ 
ing  water,  and  united  with  orange  juice  and  sugar,  with  or 
without  a  little  wine,  as  circumstances  may  indicate,  forms  a 
good  article  of  diet  for  the  sick  and  convalescent.  Four 
ounces  of  the  shavings,  boiled  in  two  pints  of  water  until  one 
pint  be  dissipated,  and  the  remainder  strained,  affords  a  clear 
transparent  jelly. 


HELLEBORE. 

Black  hellebore  root  is  a  powerful  cathartic,  and  was  for¬ 
merly  much  celebrated  for  the  cure  of  insanity,  dropsy,  and 
worms  ;  but  its  curative  powers  are  much  doubted  by  medical 
men  of  the  present  day,  and,  therefore,  it  is  rarely  employed. 
It  is,  however,  sometimes  of  service  in  suppression  of  the  men¬ 
strual  discharge  in  full  plethoric  habits,  when  preparations  of 
iron  are  inadmissible.  In  such  cases.  Dr.  Mead  thought  highly 
of  it.  The  tincture  is  the  best  form  of  administering  it,  which 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  thirty  drops  to  a  drachm,  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  in  any  agreeable  vehicle. 

HONEY. 

This  well  known  substance  is  laxative,  and,  externally  applied, 
detergent,  and  stimulant.  It  is  seldom  ordered  alone  as  an  in¬ 
ternal  medicine,  but  applied  to  sores  and  cracks  in  the  skin  it 
proves  a  cleansing  and  grateful  application,  which  promotes 
their  healing.  When  mixed  with  a  little  water,  it  forms  the 
best  wash  which  can  be  obtained  for  the  skin  when  chapped  and 
excoriated  by  cold.  It  is  an  excellent  adjunct  to  gargles  in  sore 
throat  and  ulcerations  of  the  mouth. 

Honey  of  borax  is  made  by  mixing  a  drachm  of  sub-borate  of 
soda  with  an  ounce  of  clarified  honey,  and  is  a  cooling  applica¬ 
tion  of  excellent  use  in  thrush,  excoriations,  and  ulcerations  of 
the  mouth, 
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HEMLOCK. 

Hemlock  is  a  biennial,  indigenous  plant,  growing  under 
hedges,  by  road  sides,  and  among  rubbish,  flowering  in  June 
and  July.  It  is  distinguished  from  other  umbelliferous  plants 
with  which  it  may  be  confounded,  by  its  large  and  spotted 
stem,  the  dark  and  shining  colour  of  its  lower  leaves,  and  their 
disagreeable  smell,  when  fresh  and  bruised,  resembling  in  some 
degree  the  urine  of  a  cat. 

It  is  a  powerful  narcotic  and  sedative,  and  is  used  as  such, 
both  internally  and  externally.  When  the  plant  is  gathered  at 
the  right  time,  and  properly  prepared,  it  is  of  much  service  in 
extensive  ulcerations,  whether  of  a  scrophulous,  cancerous,  or 
syphilitic  character,  and  in  glandular  tumours :  it  allays  their 
irritability,  alleviates  the  pain,  and  corrects  and  improves  the 
discharge.  Dr.  Fothergill  thought  highly  of  its  virtues  in  some 
forms  of  scrophula,  and  many  practitioners  have  found  it  of 
great  value  in  cancerous  diseases.  It  is  also  of  much  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  latter  stage  of  hooping  cough,  and  in  pulmonary 
consumption.  Dr.  Paris  says,  that  the  extract  of  hemlock  and 
henbane  combined  in  equal  proportions,  and  adapted,  by  means 
of  mucilage  and  syrup,  to  the  form  of  a  mixture,  affords  a  more 
effectual  palliative  than  any  remedy  with  which  he  is  acquainted, 
for  coughs  and  pulmonary  irritation. 

The  recent  leaves  are  applied  externally,  and  often  with  great 
advantage,  to  painful  or  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  or  a  poultice  for 
the  same  purpose  may  be  formed  from  the  dried  powder  mixed 
with  crumbs  of  bread. 

The  powder  of  the  dried  leaves,  and  the  extract,  are  the 
forms  in  which  it  is  given.  The  powder  ought  to  have  a  fine 
lively  green  colour,  without  which  it  is  useless ;  the  dose  is 
three  grains,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  gradually  increased  to  five 
or  eight  grains.  The  extract  prepared  in  vacuo,  is  that  only 
which  can  be  depended  upon  :  it  may  be  given  in  doses  of  frcm 
five  to  twenty  grains,  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  The  extract  of 
hemlock  prepared  by  Mr.  Barry,  of  Plough  Court,  is  worthy  of 
every  dependence. 

An  over-dose  of  hemlock  produces  sickness,  giddiness,  great 
anxiety,  stupor,  and  convulsions.  The  best  antidote  is  vinegar, 
after  the  stomach  has  been  evacuated  by  an  emetic  of  twenty 
grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  the  excitement  in  the  brain  re¬ 
duced  by  bleeding  and  purging. 

HENBANE. 

Henbane,  (in  technical  language  hyoscyamus,)  is  well  known 
to  be  an  indigenous  plant,  growing  on  waste  grounds,  and  at” 
the  sides  of  roads.  D  2 
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It  possesses  a  very  considerable  narcotic  and  anodyne* 
power,  and  in  large  doses  is  poisonous.  In  medicine,  it  is 
chiefly  employed  as  a  substitute  for  opium,  to  alleviate  pain  or 
procure  sleep,  in  cases  where  the  latter  disagrees  with  the 
constitution,  or  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  its  constipating  effects. 
It  is  also  particularly  indicated  in  complaints  which  call  for 
the  constant  use  of  some  anodyne  for  a  considerable  time,  as, 
when  properly  managed,  it  produces  its  anodyne  effects  without 
distressing  the  general  system.  Like  hemlock,  it  favours  the 
natural  action  of  the  bowels. 

It  is  generally  considered  by  the  profession  to  be  a  more 
effectual  anodyne  than  hemlock,  and  is  therefore  more  commonly 
employed,  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  does  not  possess  so  much  of  an 
alterative  quality  as  the  latter,  that  is,  it  does  not  afford  us  so 
much  assistance  in  our  endeavours  to  alter  the  condition  of 
diseased  parts,  and,  consequently,  is  not  so  suitable  and  valuable 
a  remedy  where  we  wish,  at  the  same  time,  to  alleviate  pain 
and  remove  disease.  Hence  we  find  hemlock  to  be  the  better 
medicine  in  cancerous  and  scrophulous  swellings  and  ulcera¬ 
tions,  and  in  many  other  indurations  and  ulcers  attended  with 
pain. 

Henbane  is  administered  either  in  the  form  of  extract  or 
tincture.  The  dose  of  the  extract  is  from  four  to  twenty  grains, 
made  into  pills,  with  a  little  tragacanth  or  gum  arabic  powder, 
and  repeated  twice  or  thrice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  if  ne¬ 
cessary.  The  dose  of  the  tincture  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  one 
or  two  drachms. 

It  should  never  be  given  in  combination  with  any  alkali. 

The  means  of  counteracting  the  injurious  effects  of  an  ex¬ 
cessive  dose,  are  the  same  as  are  pointed  out  above,  in  the  case 
of  taking  too  large  a  quantity  of  hemlock. 

HOFFMAN’S  ANODYNE  LIQUOR. 

This  is  the  compound  spirit  of  sulphuric  ether  of  the  shops, 
and  is  stimulant,  narcotic,  and  antispasmodic.  It  is  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  the  common  sulphuric  ether,  and  is  some¬ 
times  useful  in ’allaying  irritability  and  disposing  to  sleep,  in  the 
latter  stages  of  typhus,  and  other  malignant  fevers.  When 
united  to  opium  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  sleep,  it  renders 
the  operation  of  the  opiate  more  pleasant,  and  counteracts  its 
deleterious  properties.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  a 
drachm  in  any  simple  ffuid  vehicle. 

All  ethers  should  be  kept  in  closely  stopped  phials. 

*  Anodynes  are  medicines  which  relieve  pain. 
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JALAP. 

The  jalap  root  comes  from  South  America,  and  is  said  to 
take  its  name  from  Xalappa,  a  city  of  Mexico.  It  is  a  stimu¬ 
lant  cathartic,  acting  briskly  on  the  bowels,  especially  the 
larger  bowels  ;  and  although  occasionally  griping  severely,  yet 
safe  and  efficacious.  It  is  a  good  purgative  in  the  torpid  state 
of  the  intestines  in  low  spirits,  melancholy,  and  other  forms  of 
insanity ;  in  worm  cases,  and  the  slimy  state  of  the  bowels  to 
which  children  are  subject ;  and  to  carry  off  the  water  by  stool 
in  dropsy.  In  worms  and  insanity  it  should  be  combined  with 
calomel,  and  in  dropsy  with  cream  of  tartar,  as  these  additions 
quicken  its  operation,  and  render  it  more  effectual.  A  drop  or 
two  of  some  essential  oil,  as  the  oil  of  carraway  or  aniseed, 
should  be  added  to  each  dose  of  jalap,  to  prevent  griping.  The 
watery  extract  purges  moderately  without  griping,  and  is 
therefore  well  adapted  for  children. 

The  dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm,  given  in  the 
form  of  powder,  pills,  or  bolus. 

JAMES’S  POWDER. 

This  celebrated  and  valuable  medicine  is  a  nostrum,  the 
original  proprietor  of  which  was  Dr.  James,  a  respectable  phy¬ 
sician  in  London,  from  whose  prescription  it  is  still  prepared. 
It  operates  as  a  diaphoretic,  and  alterative,  and  is  often  of  ex¬ 
cellent  use  in  colds,  coughs,  the  commencement  of  fevers,  and 
all  inflammatory  affections,  as  it  changes  in  a  very  gentle  and 
frequently  insensible  manner,  the  diseased  condition  of  action  in 
the  minute  vessels  of  the  circulating  system,  and  thus  conducts 
the  existing  malady  to  a  favourable  termination.  If  it  be  ad¬ 
ministered  early,  after  the  stomach  and  bowels  have  been 
previously  evacuated  by  purgatives  and  an  emetic,  fevers  of  the 
most  threatening  aspect  ar^  often  cut  short  by  it.  Its  good 
effects  are  almost  always  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  calomel,  such  as  half  a  grain  or  a  grain,  to  each 
dose.  Thus  combined,  it  is  advantageously  given  in  acute 
rheumatism,  measles,  small-pox,  colds,  and  recent  coughs;  and 
in  obstinate  eruptions  of  the  skin  i^  should  be  united  with 
guaiacum  as  well  as  calomel.  A  grain  and  a  half  of  James’s 
Powder,  a  grain  of  calomel,  and  two  grains  of  gum  guaiacum 
in  powder,  made  into  a  pill,  and  given  every  night,  forms  one  of 
the  most  efficient  alteratives  we  possess,  and  is  of  the  greatest 
service  in  almost  all  chronic  diseases.  In  fever,  inflammation, 
and  other  acute  complaints,  it  must  be  given  in  larger  doses, 
more  frequently  repeated,  as  three,  four,  or  five  grains,  with 
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half  a  grain  of  calomel,  every  four  or  five  hours ;  and  its  ope¬ 
ration  is  assisted  by  the  patient’s  drinking  freely  of  some  warm 
diluting  fluid  during  the  day. 

As  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  the  best  manner  of  taking  it  is 
made  into  pills  with  conserve  of  hips. 

ICELAND  MOSS. 

Iceland  Moss,  called  also  Iceland  Liverwort,  is  tonic  and 
demulcent.  It  unites  a  strong  bitter  principle  with  demulcent 
properties,  on  which  its  medicinal  effects  are  supposed  to  de¬ 
pend.  Its  virtues  for  the  cure  of  pulmonary  consumption  have 
been  very  highly  extolled ;  but  it  does  not  appear  of  much 
service,  except  in  that  particular  species  called  catarrhal  con¬ 
sumption,  whose  more  immediate  seat  is  in  the  windpipe  and 
its  terminations.  This  species  of  phthisis  frequently  follows 
hooping  cough,  measles,  and  common  cold,  and  is  sometimes 
certainly  much  benefited  by  it.  It  allays  the  tickling  cough, 
relieves  the  oppressed  breathing,  mitigates  the  hectic  fever, 
invigorates  the  digestive  organs,  and  seems  in  this  way  to  have 
the  power  of  exciting  a  salutary  action  in  the  internal  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  windpipe.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Iceland,  where 
it  still  possesses  a  high  reputation  as  a  remedy  for  consump¬ 
tion. 

ft  is  generally  given  in  the  form  of  decoction.  A  pint  of 
boiling  water  is  poured  on  half  an  ounce  of  the  moss,  which  is 
allowed  to  digest  for  two  hours,  and  then  boiled  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  the  liquor  being  afterwards  strained  while  hot.  The 
dose  is  from  half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces,  three  times  a  day, 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  milk.  In  this  state  the  decoction  is 
very  bitter,  but  although  not  the  most  pleasant,  is  probably  the 
most  efficacious  way  in  which  it  can  be  taken.  If,  however,  the 
patient  will  not  take  it  in  this  way,  it  may  be  freed  from  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  its  bitterness  by  being  macerated  in  water 
for  two  or  three  hours  previous  to  its  being  used  to  make  the 
decoction. 

IODINE. 

This  is  a  peculiar  substance  procured  from  sponge,  and  other 
species  of  fucus.  It  is  a  very  active  medicine,  and  in  all  its 
forms  is  used  with  striking  advantage  in  relieving  the  acute 
pain  attendant  upon  hard  and  malignant  swellings,  whether  of 
a  scrophulous  or  cancerous  nature,  and  in  reducing  their  size,  or 
preventing  their  increase.  It  will  often  speedily  mitigate  the 
jnost  agonizing  pain  in  these  complaints,  and  is  applicable  to 
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solid  tumours  of  almost  every  description.  It  has  been  highly 
praised  for  its  virtues  in  scrophula,  but  here  its  use  is  limited, 
and  its  efficacy  in  curing  the  disease  seldom  considerable;  for 
iodine  being  a  remedy  of  great  activity,  it  cannot  under  any 
circumstances  be  used  unremittingly  for  more  than  a  very  short 
time,  and  even  when  employed  with  regular  intervals  its  conti¬ 
nued  use  is  apt  to  induce  much  emaciation  and  debility,  and 
thus  to  aggravate  the  scrophulous  symptoms,  rather  than  relieve 
them,  as  they  originate  in  debility,  and  are  never  permanently 
benefited  by  any  means  which  lessens  the  tone  of  the  general 
system;  notwilhslanding,  I  think  it  worthy  of  much  notice  as 
an  auxiliary,  in  the  management  of  scrophula.  In  indolent  en¬ 
largement  of  the  testes  in  men,  accompanied  with  severe  pain, 
it  is  a  valuable  medicine,  giving  more  speedy  and  effectual 
relief  than  any  other  substance. 

Much  caution  is  requisite  in  its  administration.  In  delicate, 
nervous  habits,  it  is  liable  to  bring  on  palpitations,  dry  cough, 
tremors,  and  other  disagreeable  symptoms. 

Internally,  it  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  tincture  of  iodine, 
or  solution  of  hydriodate  of  potash.  The  dose  of  the  former,  is 
from  ten  to  fifteen  drops  for  adults,  and  of  the  latter,  from  six 
to  ten  drops.  It  may  be  taken  in  sugar  and  water,  and  re¬ 
peated  twice  or  thrice  daily ;  but  neither  preparation  should  be 
taken  constantly,  the  safest  and  most  effectual  mode  of  ad¬ 
ministering  this  medicine  being  for  the  patient  to  take  it  for 
eight  or  nine  days,  then  to  lay  it  aside  for  the  same  number  of 
days,  and  afterwards  to  resume  and  discontinue  it  alternately, 
at  similar  intervals.  The  solution  of  hydriodate  of  potash  is 
generally  and  deservedly  preferred. 

For  external  use,  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  the 
hydriodate  of  potash,  (the  salt,)  is  mixed  with  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  recent  hog’s  lard,  and  about  the  size  of  a  nut  rubbed 
into  the  scrophulous  or  cancerous  tumour,  night  and  morning, 
for  eight  or  nine  days,  and  then  laid  aside  and  resumed  in  the 
same  manner  as  1  have  directed  above  for  the  use  of  the 
tincture.  When  this  remedy  is  employed  for  alleviating  the 
pain  and  reducing  the  size  of  hard  and  painful  swellings,  it 
is  scarcely  ever  necessary  for  a  patient  to  take  it  internally,  the 
external  use,  in  the  form  of  ointment,  having  as  much  efl*ect  as 
its  internal  exhibition,  with  the  advantage  of  greater  safety, 
and  direct  application  to  the  diseased  parts. 

IPECAGUAN  ROOT. 

This  plant  comes  from  Bahia,  Rio  Janeiro,  and  other  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  Brazils.  There  are  three  varieties  of  the  root, 
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the  brown,  the  grey,  and  the  white,  of  which  the  first  is  by  far 
the  best. 

Ipecacuan,  when  administered  in  large  doses  of  ten  or 
fifteen  grains,  is  emetic ;  in  smaller  ones  of  two  or  three  grains, 
diaphoretic  and  expectorant;  and  in  still  smaller  ilo>es  it  acts 
as  a  stomachic,  stimulating  and  giving  energy  to  the  digestive 
organs.  As  an  emetic  it  is  mild,  safe,  and  certain  in  its  opera¬ 
tion  ;  it  evacuates  completely  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and 
does  not  so  much  weaken  it  as  antimonial  emetics  It  is  the 
emetic  best  adapted  to  children.  It  is  an  established  fact,  that 
an  emetic  given  at  the  commencement  of  continued  fevers,  will 
sometimes  cut  short  their  progress,  or  if  it  fail  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  this  object,  will  give  to  the  subsequent  symptoms  a  milder 
aspect,  and  with  this  view,  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  ipeca- 
cuan  powder  may  be  used  with  great  advantage.  In  doses  of 
two  or  three  grains  repeated  every  three  or  four  hours,  till  it 
operates  by  vomiting,  sweating,  or  purging,  it  is  found  of  emi¬ 
nent  utility  in  dysentery  and  chronic  looseness;  indeed,  its 
effects  in  these  severe  complaints  are  often  invaluable,  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  beneficial  aperient  in  dysentery;  I’or  when 
we  can  bring  it  to  act  in  this  way,  it  produces  a  steady  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  bowels  downwards,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  strengthens  their  internal  surface,  and 
relaxes  the  skin.  Helvetius  first  made  known  its  use  in  dysen¬ 
tery,  and  was  rewarded  by  Louis  XIV.  with  lOOff/.  sterling  for 
the  discovery.  In  the  same  doses  it  is  of  excellent  use  in 
spitting  of  blood,  hooping-cough,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
spasmodic  asthma.  In  spitting  of  blood,  it  is  particularly 
worthy  of  confidence,  both  to  stop  ils  progress,  and  prevent  its 
return. 

In  still  smaller  quantities  of  a  grain,  or  half  a  grain,  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  it  strengthens  the  digestive  organs,  and  is 
very  beneficially  employed  as  a  remedy  for  indigestion,  bilious, 
and  liver  complaints.  In  such  cases,  it  may  either  be  used 
alone  made  into  pills  with  a  little  hard  soap,  or  be  combined 
with  steel,  or  any  bitter  extract. 

When  combined  with  opium,  it  forms  the  compound  ipeca¬ 
cuan  powder,  and  proves  a  valuable  anodyne,  sudorific,  and 
alterative,  of  great  service  in  acute  and  chronic  rheumatism, 
and  in  other  complaints  in  which  we  wish  to  relieve  pain,  pro¬ 
cure  sleep,  and  at  the  same  time  relax  the  skin. 

IRON. 

Preparations  of  iron,  or  steel  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
are  of  all  metals  the  most  salutary  to  the  animal  system,  iron 
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being  the  only  metal  having  any  sensible  activity  which  has 
no  poisonous  quality.  When  given  medicinally,  the  effects 
obtained  from  it  are  those  of  a  tonic;  it  increases  the  vigour  of 
the  circulation,  causes  the  blood  to  assume  a  more  florid  hue, 
promotes  digestion,  excites  the  secretions,  or  restrains  them 
when  they  have  been  morbidly  increased  from  debility,  and  by 
its  astringency,  checks  profuse  evacuations,  and  counteracts 
the  tendency  to  haemorrhage.  The  diseases  in  which  it  is  used 
are  those  which  are  dependent  on,  or  attended  with,  a  weak, 
languid  habit  of  body,  as  green-sickness,  indigestion,  and  its 
consequences,  hysterics,  whites,  palsy,  scrophula,  rickets,  and 
the  last  stage  of  consumption.  It  is  also  beneficial  in  can¬ 
cerous  ulceration,  and  other  ill-conditioned  sores.  The  use  of 
iron  is  improper  when  there  is  a  considerable  tendency  to 
inflammatory  action,  or  any  particular  fulness  of  the  vessels.  In 
these  states  of  the  system  it  occasions  heat,  thirst,  head-ache, 
laborious  breathing,  and  many  other  unpleasant  symptoms, 
when  its  administration  ought  to  be  suspended.  But  when  given 
in  a  proper  state  of  the  body,  few  medicines  are  capable  of 
producing  more  beneficial  effects. 

Numerous  preparations  of  this  metal  are  medicinally  em¬ 
ployed,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  subcarbonate  of  iron,  the 
sulphate,  and  tartarized  iron. 

The  Subcarbonate  of  Iron  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  its 
preparations,  and  that  which  is  in  common  use.  It  is  tonic, 
and  is  a  useful  remedy  in  indigestion,  head-ache,  scrophula, 
green-sickness,  worms,  and  in  all  cases  in  which  preparations 
of  iron  are  indicated.  Mr.  Carmichael,  of  Dublin,  has  also 
used  it  as  a  remedy  in  cancerous  ulceration,  both  internally 
administered  in  large  doses,  and  externally  applied  sprinkled 
on  the  sore.  Cases  have  been  given  in  which  this  practice  has 
proved  successful ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  value  in 
such  diseases,  for  it  relieves  pain,  promotes  a  healthy  discharge, 
and  strengthens  the  general  habit.  The  dose  is  from  five  to 
twenty  grains,  repeated  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  made  into  pills, 
with  a  little  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  or  extract  of  gentian.  A 
small  quantity  of  aromatic  powder  causes  it  to  sit  easier  on 
the  stomach. 

The  Sulphate  of  Iron  is  one  of  the  most  active  preparations 
of  the  metal,  and  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  all  the 
complaints  above  enumerated.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  five 
grains,  combined  with  extract  of  gentian. 

Tartarized  Iron  possesses  the  same  medicinal  powers  as  the 
other  preparations  of  iron ;  but  from  its  mildness,  slight  taste, 
and  ready  solubility,  it  is  a  more  convenient  form  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  iron  to  children,  and  in  many  cases  in  which 
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tide  other  saline  preparations  of  it  prove  nauseating,  and  sit 
uneasy  on  the  stomach.  It  has  been  extolled  as  a  remedy  in 
dropsy,  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  exert  both  a  diuretic  and  a 
tonic  power.  The  dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm, 
given  in  the  form  of  powder  or  bolus,  combined  with  four  or 
five  grains  of  aromatic  powder.  It  may  be  repeated  twice  or 
thrice  a  day. 

JUNIPER  BERRIES. 

The  common  juniper  is  indigenous,  growing  on  heaths  and 
chalky  hills,  and  flowering  in  May.  But  the  greater  quantity 
of  juniper  berries  which  are  used  in  Britain,  are  brought  from 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Italy. 

They  are  diuretic  and  cordial.  They  have  been  long  known 
as  a  remedy  in  dropsy,  but  cannot  be  depended  on  alone, 
although  they  form  an  excellent  adjunct  to  foxglove  and  squill. 
The  tops  are  also  used ;  and  as  the  virtues  of  the  berries  de¬ 
pend  on  the  essential  oil,  which  is  found  in  the  woody  part  also 
of  the  plant,  they  must  be  equally  efficacious.  They  have  been 
recommended  in  scorbutic  and  cutaneous  affections.  The  best 
form  of  using  the  berries  is  that  of  infusion,  made  by  pouring  a 
pint  of  boiling  water  on  three  ounces  of  the  berries  bruised,  of 
which  the  dose  is  a  tea-cupful  every  four  hours.  The  proper 
dose  of  the  oil  of  juniper  is  from  three  to  twelve  drops,  com¬ 
bined  with  water  by  means  of  sugar  or  mucilage. 

KINO. 

Kino  is  a  powerful  astringent.  Like  catechu,  it  is  em- 
[)loyed  in  obstinate  chronic  looseness,  whites,  and  internal 
haemorrhages  ;  but  it  is  thought  to  be  less  certain  in  its  effects 
than  catechu,  and  is,  therefore,  less  used.  Dr.  Pemberton, 
however,  thought  very  highly  of  it,  and  was  much  in  the  habit 
of  emplo\ing  it.  The  alkalies,  solutions  of  isinglass,  and  strong 
acids,  are  incompatible  in  prescriptions  with  kino. 

Tke  dose  in  substance  is  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm, 
and  of  the  tincture  from  one  to  two  drachms. 

LAUDANUM. 

Wbat  is  generally  termed  laudanum  is  the  tincture  of  opium 
of  the  shops,  which  is  made  by  pouring  two  pints  of  proof  spi¬ 
rit  of  wine  on  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  powdered  opium.  These 
articles  are  allowed  to  digest  for  a  week  or  two,  and  then 
strained,  when  they  are  fit  for  use.  Nineteen  minims,  or 
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about  thirty-five  drops,  of  laudanum  contain  one  grain  of  solid 
opium. 

This  tincture  is  used  in  all  cases  in  which  opium  is  indi¬ 
cated,  and  is  a  very  convenient  and  elegant  form  of  giving  the 
r-emedy.  In  general,  it  operates  more  speedily  than  the  solid 
opium.  The  usual  dose  is  from  twenty  drops  to  a  drachm  ;  but 
in  case  of  violent  and  continued  pain,  and  in  some  particular 
diseases,  very  large  doses  can  be  borne,  and  are  even  neces¬ 
sary.  It  is  not,  however,  so  eligible  a  remedy  for  general 
purposes  as  the  Black  Drop,”  or  ‘‘  the  solution  of  acetate 
of  morphia,”  since  both  these  preparations  are  more  powerfully 
anodyne  than  laudanum,  and  do  not  effect  the  head  or  confine 
the  bowels. 

As  an  external  application,  this  tincture  rubbed  on  the  skin 
produces  its  usual  anodyne  effects  in  a  smaller  degree,  allaying 
pain,  and  relaxing  spasm. — ( See  Opium.) 

LAVENDER  DROPS. 

These  are  the  compound  spirit  of  lavender  of  the  shops,  and 
are  composed  of  the  simple  spirit  of  lavender,  spirit  of  rose¬ 
mary,  cinnamon  bark  bruised,  nutmegs  bruised,  and  red 
saunders-wood.  They  are  an  elegant  and  grateful  cordial  and 
stimulant,  useful  in  languors  and  faintings.  But  it  should  be 
recollected,  that  they  are  merely  a  palliative,  and  their  use 
should  not  be  allowed  to  supersede  that  of  tonics,  and  other 
medicines  capable  of  acting  beneficially  and  permanently  on 
the  cause  of  these  symptoms.  It  is  a  useful  adjunct  to  sto¬ 
machic  infusions,  as  infusion  of  gentian,  cascarilla,  &c. 

The  dose  is  from  thirty  drops  to  two  tea-spoonfuis  in  any 
agreeable  vehicle. 


LEECHES. 

As  these  little  animals  are  very  serviceable,  and  frequently 
nsed  in  domestic  practice,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  say  a 
little  about  applying  and  cleaning  them,  &c.  They  are  at  times 
applied  in  all  cases  where  local  blood-letting  is  necessary,  and 
particularly  to  places  where  cupping-glasses  cannot  be  applied. 
In  acute  inflammations  of  vital  organs,  their  use  should  never 
be  neglected  ;  for  however  important  general  bleeding  is  in  these 
instances,  the  drawing  of  blood  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  inflamed  part  by  means  of  leeches  is  of  great  consequence. 

It  is  sometimes  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  them  bite,  which 
they  never  will  do  when  they  are  sick.  The  best  mode  of  apply¬ 
ing  them  seems  to  be,  to  take  them  out  of  the  water  for  some 
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minutes  before  they  are  to  be  used,  and  to  dry  them  well  with  a 
very  soft  cloth  directly  before  they  are  applied.  The  part 
should  also  be  well  cleaned  with  soap  and  water,  then  washed 
with  a  little  pure  water,  and  made  very  dry.  If  there  be  any 
hairs  on  the  spot,  these  must  be  close  shaved.  When  they, 
nevertheless,  will  not  readily  fix,  or  where  it  is  wished  to 
apply  them  very  exactly  on  one  particular  spot,  putting  them 
into  a  large  quill  cut  at  both  ends,  and  applying  the  end  at 
which  the  head  of  the  animat  lies  to  the  part,  with  the  finger  on 
the  other  end,  is  an  excellent  mode  of  making  them  bite.  The 
quill  is  withdrawn  after  they  are  firmly  fixed.  Another  excel¬ 
lent  mode  of  making  them  fix  directly  on  any  particular  spot, 
is  said  to  be  by  touching  the  part  with  the  bloody  spongy  point  of  a 
quill,  recently  taken  from  a  pigeon’s  wing.  Putting  them  into 
some  porter  for  a  few  minutes  before  applying  them,  is  likewise 
a  good  way  to  make  them  bite.  They  drop  off  spontaneously, 
whenever  they  have  gorged  themselves  with  blood  ;  and  they 
maybe  separated  at  anytime  by  sprinkling  a  little  salt  on  the  head. 
Very  few  leeches  can  draw  more  than  half  a  fluid  ounce  of 
blood  ;  and  therefore  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  increase  the 
quantity,  to  keep  the  orifices  bleeding  by  bathing  them  with 
hot  water.  After  leeches  drop  off,  the  application  of  a  very 
little  salt  makes  them  disgorge  all  the  blood  they  have  sucked; 
and  if  they  be  immediately  thrown  into  clean  water,  and  this 
repeatedly  changed  for  three  or  four  times,  they  soon  recover 
their  health  and  vigour.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  has  written  a  trea¬ 
tise  on  the  economy  of  the  medicinal  leech,  advises  the  use  of 
vinegar  instead  of  salt,  which  is  not  apt  to  blister  the  lips  of  the 
leech,  as  salt  does,  preventing  it  from  sucking  for  some  con¬ 
siderable  time. 


LENITIVE  ELECTUARY. 

Lenitive  electuary  is  made  in  the  following  manner.  Take  of 
best  senna  leaves,  in  very  fine  powder,  four  ounces  ;  pulp  of 
prunes,  a  pound  ;  pulp  of  cassia,  a  quarter  of  a  pound ;  pulp  of 
tamarinds,  three  ounces  ;  treacle,  or  simple  syrup,  a  pint  and  a 
half ;  essential  oil  of  carraway,  two  drachms.  Boil  the  pulps 
with  the  syrup,  or  treacle,  to  the  thickness  of  honey  ;  then  add 
the  senna,  and,  when  the  mixture  is  nearly  cold,  the  oil  of 
carraway ;  finally,  mix  the  whole  thoroughly  together. 

When  properly  prepared,  this  electuary  is  a  mild  and  plea¬ 
sant  aperient,  and  may  be  used  as  such  in  all  cases  of  costive¬ 
ness.  It  is  well  adapted  to  regulate  the  bowels  of  children, 
pregnant  women,  and  all  delicate  persons  ;  and  may  be  used 
either  alone,  or  combined  with  a  small  portion  of  sulphur  and 
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cream  of  tartar.  When  united  with  an  equal  quantity  of  flower 
of  sulphur,  it  forms  one  of  the  best  remedies  for  piles  now 
known.  Employed  alone,  the  dose  is  from  one  to  three  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  taken  at  bed-time. 

But  it  is  very  rarely  properly  prepared,  the  wholesale  drug¬ 
gists  too  frequently  employing  rotten  apples,  jalap,  and  other 
cheap  ingredients,  instead  of  the  articles  ordered  by  the  phar¬ 
macopoeia.  The  electuary  from  Apothecaries’  Hall  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  ^ 


LIME-WATER. 

Lime-water  is  made  by  pouring  six  pints  of  boiling  water 
upon  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  burnt  lime.  They  are  to  be 
agitated  together,  and  the  vessel  covered  directly  and  set  apart 
for  three  hours  ;  afterwards  the  solution  is  to  be  preserved 
upon  the  undissolved  lime,  in  well  stopped  glass  bottles,  and 
the  clear  fluid  poured  off  when  it  is  wanted  for  use. 

It  is  tonic,  antacid,  destroys  worms,  and  is  externally  de¬ 
tergent.  It  proves  very  useful  in  indigestion  attended  with 
much  acidity  of- the  stomach,  in  chronic  looseness,  diabetes, 
and  whites.  It  destroys  intestinal  worms,  and  is  serviceable  in 
slimy  bowels.  Mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  milk,  it  fur¬ 
nishes  an  excellent  remedy  in  the  bowel  complaints  of  children. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  with  advantage  in  red  gravel,  and  in 
stone. 

Dr.  Hutchinson,  of  Dublin,  has  strongly  recommended  an 
infusion  of  Peruvian  bark  in  lime  water,  as  a  very  valuable 
tonic  in  scrophula,  rickets,  and  extreme  general  debility.  He 
asserts,  that  it  has  cured  several  desperate  cases  of  debility 
which  had  been  pronounced  hopeless;  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  remedy  worthy  of  great  confidence.  A  pint  of  lime-water 
may  be  allowed  to  digest  for  four  days,  upon  half  an  ounce  of 
Peruvian  bark,  coarsely  powdered,  then  strained  off,  and  taken 
in  doses  of  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  three  times  a  day. 

Milk  disguises  the  flavour  of  lime-water  without  impairing 
its  virtues.  The  dose  is  from  half  an  ounce  to  half  a  pint,  once 
or  twice  a  day. 


MAGNESIA. 

Magnesia  is  antacid,  and  when  acidity  in  the  stomach  pre¬ 
vails,  purgative;  but  if  no  acid  be  present,  it  does  not  appear 
to  increase  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  bowels.  It  is  a  useful 
remedy  in  acidity  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  particularly  of 
children,  and  proves  to  them  a  suitable  and  efficient  purgative, 
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when  combined  with  a  little  rhubarb  powder.  Tt  is  preferable 
to  chalk  and  other  absorbents  in  heart- burn,  when  the  bowels 
are  costive.  In  red  gravel  it  is  very  useful,  and  when  the  con¬ 
cretions  are  formed  in  the  kidney,  no  remedy  is  so  efficacious. 
When  gout  and  gravel  are  combined,  and  magnesia  can  be 
brought  to  act  gently  on  the  bowels,  the  symptoms  of  the  former 
disease,  as  well  as  those  of  the  latter,  are  often  much  relieved 
by  it.  There  are  two  preparations  of  this  article, — the  calcined 
magnesia,  and  tlie  carbonate.  When  much  flatus  exists  in  the 
stomach,  the  former  is  preferable.  The  dose  of  the  calcined 
magnesia  is  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm,  taken  in  water 
or  milk ;  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  from  half  a  drachm  to 
a  drachm,  or  more. 

Henry’s  Magnesia  appears  to  differ  from  the  best  calcined* 
magnesia  of  the  shops,  only  in  being  prepared  so  as  to  form  a 
more  impalpable  powder,  which  causes  it  to  act  more  pleasantly 
and  effectually. 

MANNA. 

Manna  is  the  produce  of  the  flowering  ash,  a  tree  which  is  a 
native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  growing  abundantly  in  Calabria, 
Apulia,  Sicily,  and  on  the  loftier  mountains  of  Greece. 

It  is  a  very  gentle  laxative,  fit  only  for  children,  and  per¬ 
sons  of  very  weak  habits.  Indeed,  even  to  such  patients,  it  is* 
not  in  general  a  useful  medicine  alone,  and  is  advantageously 
combined  with  senna  tea,  or  rhubarb.  The  dose  for  children 
is  from  one  to  four  drachms. 

MARSH-MALLOWS. 

Both  the  marsh  and  common  mallow  are  useful  demulcenfs> 
in  cough,  gravel,  and  stone,  in  which  cases  they  are  given  in 
the  form  of  decoction,  a  pint  or  two  being  drank  in  the  course 
of  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  roots  and  leaves,  well  boiled 
together,  are  sometimes  used  as  an  emollient  poultice  to 
promote  suppuration,  in  other  words,  to  bring  any  inflammatory 
swelling  to  what  is  vulgarly  called  a  head,  when  that  course  is 
considered  desirable. 

Warm  fomentations  of  the  leaves  and  roots  of  the  mallow, 
boiled  in  water,  are  of  great  service  in  many  severe  contusions 
and  wounds,  both  in  man  and  animals,  in  which  cases,  they 
have  considerable  effect  in  reducing  the  inflammation  and  swel¬ 
ling,  and  promoting  the  favourable  termination  of  the  injury^^ 
An  animal  most  severely  gored  in  the  belly,  soon  recovered  by 
fomenting  the  part  very  frequently  with  the  above  decoction. 
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MEADOW-SAFFRON. 

This  is  an  indigenous  perennial  plant,  generally  found  grow¬ 
ing  in  moist  rich  meadow  grounds,  and  flowering  in  September. 
It  acts  as  a  diuretic,  purgative  and  anodyne,  and  is  sometimes 
of  great  service  in  gout,  rheumatism,  and  inflammatory  diseases; 
but,  in  order  to  its  being  of  much  permanent  benefit  in  these 
maladies,  it  requires  to  be  administered  with  caution  and  judg¬ 
ment,  or  otherwise  it  may  prove  detrimental,  instead  of  being 
useful.  In  acute  inflammations,  it  will  frequently  be  a  useful 
auxiliary  to  blood-letting  and  calomel,  but  ought  not  to  be 
depended  upon  alone  for  the  removal  of  the  attack.  In  gout 
and  rheumatism,  its  powers,  when  directed  and  regulated  by  a 
judicious  hand,  are  often  highly  valuable,  since  it  allays  the 
tormenting  pain  of  those  cruel  disorders  more  speedily  and 
eftectually  than  any  other  remedy,  and,  in  combination  with 
other  suitable  medicines,  tends  very  much  to  shorten  the  period 
of  the  disease.  In  such  attacks,  it  should  rarely  be  given  alone, 
and  never  in  large  or  frequent  doses.  See  the  prescription 
No.  71,  and  the  article  Gout,  It  operates  on  the  bowels 
chiefly,  and  the  nerves;  and,  when  taken  in  excess,  it  enervates 
the  digestive  organs,  and  whole  nervous  system. 

The  dose,  in  substance,  is  from  three  to  eight  grains  of  the 
dried  bulb.  The  wine  (see  the  Collection  of  Prescriptions)  is 
the  best  mode  of  administering  it. 

MEZEREON  BARK. 

This  is  a  stimulating  diaphoretic  and  alterative,  of  consider¬ 
able  efficacy  in  chronic  rheumatism,  cutaneous  eruptions,  and 
some  cases  of  scrophula.  It  is  likewise  a  useful  remedy  for 
the  secondary  symptoms  of  syphilis,  and  forms  an  active 
ingredient  in  the  celebrated  decoction  of  sarsaparilla.  Dr. 
Withering  employed  it  successfully  as  a  local  stimulant,  in  a 
case  of  difficulty  of  swallowing,  occasioned  by  palsy.  See 
Palsy, 

It  is  generally  given  in  the  form  of  decoction,  made  by  boil¬ 
ing  two  drachms  of  the  bark  of  mezereon  root,  with  half  an 
ounce  of  liquorice  root,  in  three  pints  of  water,  down  to  two 
pints;  of  which,  the  dose  is  from  four  to  six  ounces  three  times 
a  day. 


MUSK. 

Musk  is  obtained  from  an  animal  resembling  the  deer,  inha¬ 
biting  the  Alpine  Mountains  of  the  East  of  Asia,  particularly 
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of  the  Himala  Moontaias,  which  divide  Thibet  from  Indlk  It 
is  a  solitary  animal,  living  among  the  rocks,  and  frequently  the 
highest  tops  of  the  snowy  peak;  very  timid,  and  difficult  to  be 
taken. 

This  article  is  stimulant  and  antispasmodic,  possessing  a  re¬ 
markable  power  of  resolving  spasm,  and  increasing  the  energy 
of  the  brain  and  nerves.  Hence  it  is  sometimes  efficaciously 
given  in  typhus  fever,  when  low  delirium,  twitching  of  the 
tendons,  and  hiccough  supervene.  It  has  also  been  praised  for 
its  virtues  in  arresting  the  progress  of  gangrene,  when  com¬ 
bined  with  ammonia.  Dr.  Cullen  considered  it  one  of  the  most 
powerful  antispasmodics  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  many  other 
eminent  practitioners  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Consequently, 
it  is  advantageously  exhibited  in  all  spasmodic  diseases,  espe¬ 
cially-  in  epilepsy,  hysterics,  and  cholera  morbus.  In  large 
doses,  it  is  of  great  service  when  gout  suddenly  leaves. the  ex¬ 
tremities,  and  fixes  on  the  stomach,  or  some  other  vital  organ. 
It  is  a  very  high  priced  article,  and  is  with  great  difficulty 
obtained  genuine. 

It  is  given  in  substance,  in  the  form  of  a  bolus,  of  which  the 
dose  may  be  from  eight  grains  to  a  drachm,  repeated  at  intervals 
of  three  or  six  hours, 

MUSTARD  SEED. 

Mustard  seeds  are  stimulant  and  diuretic,  and  have  been 
found  useful  in  indigestion,  dropsy,  and  the  torpid  state  of  the 
bowels  which  accompanies  palsy.  It  has  become  of  late,  a 
very  popular  remedy  for  indigestion,  and  much  has  been  said 
of  its  good  effects  in  this  malady.  Where  stimulants  agree,  it 
will  sometimes  prove  useful ;  but  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
complaint  is  connected  with  slow  inflammation,  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  injurious.  Even  where  stimulants  are  indicated,  I  believe 
there  are  much  better,  and  more  powerful  remedies,  for  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.^  In  the  above  disorders,  these 
seeds  may  be  taken  in. doses  of  one,  two,  or  three  tea-spoonfuls, 
twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

The  powder  of  mustard  seed,  mixed  with  water,  in  doses  of 
three  or  four  tea-spoonfuls,  is  emetic,  and,  as  such,  is  used  in 
paralytic  cases,  and  will  often  operate  quickly  and  fully  when 
other  emetics  fail.  Mustard  poultices,  made  by  mixing  the 
flour  with  water,  are  powerfully  stimulant  when  applied  to  the 
skin,  and  put  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  are  often  of  much  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  delirium  of  typhus,  and  in  comatose  affections. 


MINDERERUS’S  SPIRIT.— -MURIATIC  ACID. 
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MINDERERUS’S  SPIRIT. 

This  is  the  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia  of  the  shops, 
and  is  made  by  mixing  together  two  ounces  of  subcarbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  four  pints  of  diluted  acetic  acid.  It  is  a  useful 
cooling  diaphoretic,  and  is  in  common  use  in  all  fevers,  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  heat,  relaxing  the  skin,  and  promoting  a 
gentle  perspiration.  Its  operation  in  this  way  is  much  assisted 
by  the  patient  drinking  freely  of  some  warm  slop,  and  by  his 
keeping  the  body  moderately  warm.  It  forms  a  principal  in¬ 
gredient  in  the  common  saline  draughts,  and  is  generally  given 
in  combination  with  camphor  mixture,  antimonial  wine,  and 
purified  nitre.  The  ordinary  dose  is  from  half  an  ounce  to 
an  ounce,  given  every  three  or  four  hours. 

Diluted  with  water,  it  is  externally  applied  as  a  lotion  to 
inflamed  surfaces. 

MURIATIC  ACID. 

This  acid  is  tonic  and  antiseptic,  and  is  efficaciously  used  in 
typhus  fevers,  malignant  sore  throat,  and  cutaneous  eruptions. 
The  good,  effects  of  this  acid  in  malignant  typhus  fever  are 
sometimes  remarkable ;  and  Dr.  Reich,  professor  of  medicine 
in  the  University  of  Erling,  in  Franconia,  was  rewarded  with 
a  considerable  pension  from  the  King  of  Prussia,  for  the  success 
with  which  he  employed  it  in  such  cases.  Sir  William  Fordyce 
also  strongly  recommends  it  in  the  same  class  of  diseases;  and 
Dr.  Paris,  of  London,  says,  that  he  has  uniformly  exhibited  it, 
with  sficcess,  in  the  most  malignant  cases  of  typhus  and  scarlet 
fever,  during  several  years  extensive  practice  in  the  West¬ 
minster  Hospital.  It  is  likewise  useful  in  some  cases  of  indi¬ 
gestion  accompanied  with  general  debility,  in  the  secondary 
symptoms  of  syphilis,  and  in  white  gravel.  The  dose  is  from 
ten  to  twenty  drops,  in  a  tea-cupful  of  barley  water,  or  infusion 
of  bark.  In  desperate  cases  of  typhus,  half  a  drachm,  or  a 
drachm,  may  be  given  at  a  dose. 

In  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  or  two  in  six  or  eight  ounces 
of  infusion  of  roses,  or  decoction  of  bark,  it  forms  a  very  useful 
gargle  in  ulcerated  sore  throat. 

Its  antiseptic  properties  have  been  long  known.  Sir  William 
Fordyce  relates,  that  a  dry-salter  acquired  a  large  fortune  from 
possessing  a  secret  that  had  enabled  him  to  send  out  provisions 
to  India  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  than  any  other  of  the 
trade;  his  secret  consisted  in  adding  a  small  quantity  of 
muriatic  acid  to  the  contents  of  each  cask. 

Ry  pouring  a  little  sulphuric  acid  on  common  salt,  muriatic 
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acid  gas  in  disengaged,  which  has  the  important  property  of 
destroying  the  infection  in  sick  rooms  and  hospitals,  where 
putrid  fever  exists. 

When  this  acid  is  taken  as  a  poison,  the  best  antidotes  are 
soap  and  calcined  magnesia,  suspended  in  water,  the  patient 
taking  care  to  drink  copiously  of  warm  water,  milk,  or  broth. 

MYRRH. 

Myrrh  is  the  produce  of  Arabia  and  Abyssinia.  It  is  a  sti¬ 
mulating  tonic,  and  promotes  expectoration,  and  is,  therefore, 
serviceable  in  some  cases  of  indigestion  accompanied  with 
cough,  in  green-sickness,  old  coughs,  habitual  asthma,  and 
the  latter  stages  of  pulmonary  consumption.  In  indigestion, 
old  cough,  and  habitual  asthma,  it  should  be  united  with  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  the  proportion  of  six  or 
eight  grains  of  powdered  myrrh  to  half  or  three-fourths  of  a 
grain  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  made  into  one  or  two  pills  with  con¬ 
serve  of  roses,  and  repeated  twice  a  day.  Thus  combined,  it 
has  been  found  extremely  useful  in  the  peculiar  cough  which 
sometimes  accompanies  pregnancy,  and  continues  after  abor¬ 
tion.  In  the  commencement  of  pulmonary  consumption,  it 
proves  too  great  a  stimulant,  and  is  generally  injurious ;  but  in 
the  advanced  periods  it  may  frequently  be  given  with  advan¬ 
tage,  when  it  should  be  united  with  sulphate  of  iron,  or  zinc. 
It  seems  most  beneficial  in  pulmonary  ulceration  following 
acute  inflammation  in  the  lungs,  and  other  advanced  cases  of 
the  florid  species  of  consumption.  The  ordinary  dose  is  eight 
or  ten  grains  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  but  it  may  be  increased  to 
half  a  drachm.  If  there  is  much  hectic  fever  present,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  unite  it  with  a  little  nitre,  or  cream  of  tartar. 

The  tincture  of  myrrh  diffused  in  water  is  an  efficacious 
lotion  to  the  gums  when  in  a  spongy  and  diseased  state,  and  it 
forms  a  valuable  stimulant  application  to  old  fetid  ulcers.  It  is 
likewise  a  very  useful  gargle  in  putrid  sore-throat. 


MOXA. 

The  term  moxa  is  given  to  a  cone,  or  cylinder,  composed  of 
a  certain  quantity  of  cotton  wool,  over  which  a  piece  of  fine 
linen  is  rolled,  and  fastened  at  the  side  by  a  few  stitches,  the 
base  of  which  is  placed  on  or  near  the  diseased  part  to  be 
operated  on,  the  top  being  set  fire  to  and  allowed  to  burn  until 
the  whole  is  consumed.  This  conical  cylinder  should  be  about 
an  inch  long,  and  of  a  proportionate  thickness.  The  moxa 
has  been  used  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world  many  centuries, 
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and  among  the  Chinese  it  consists  of  the  tomentum  of  the 
leaves  of  the  artemisia  latifolia. 

A  porte-moxa,  is  intended  to  fix  the  cylinder  upon  the  pre¬ 
cise  spot,  where  the  application  is  to  be  made.  The  metallic 
ring  of  this  instrument  is  kept  from  touching  the  skin  by  means 
of  three  small  supports  of  ebony,  which  is  a  bad  conductor  of 
heat.  After  the  extremity  of  the  cone  has  been  set  fire  to,  the 
combustion  is  kept  up  by  means  of  a  blow-pipe,  still  allowing 
it  to  proceed  slowly.  The  precise  spot  to  which  the  moxa  is 
to  be  applied  ought  to  be  first  marked  with  a  little  ink,  and  all 
the  surrounding  surface  covered  with  a  wet  rag,  that  has  a  hole 
in  the  middle,  so  as  to  leave  the  part  bare  which  has  been 
marked.  After  the  whole  has  been  consumed,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  subsequent  inflammation  and  suppuration  from  being 
too  considerable,  the  water  of  ammonia  should  be  immediately 
applied  to  the  burnt  part. 

The  diseases  in  which  the  moxa  has  been  most  efficacious, 
are  gutta  serena,  obstinate  pain  fixed  in  a  particular  part, 
tic  douloureux,  partial  palsy,  diseased  joints,  and  incipient  ca¬ 
taract.  In  some  examples  of  these  maladies,  it  has  occasion-^ 
ally  succeeded  beyond  expectation,  and  in  others  it  has  given 
an  impulse  or  new  action  to  the  part  affected,  which  has  been 
of  decided  benefit.  It  enjoys  more  confidence  among  profes¬ 
sional  men  on  the  continent  than  with  those  in  this  country ; 
but  several  English  physicians  and  surgeons  think  highly  of  it, 
and  when  other  remedies  fail,  it  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 

NITRE. 

Nitre  is  refrigerant  and  diuretic.  Taken  in  repeated  small 
doses,  of  six  or  eight  grains,  it  abates  heat  and  thirst  in  fevers 
and  inflammations,  diminishes  the  force  and  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  and  increases  the  secretion  of  urine.  It  is,  therefore, 
efficaciously  given  in  all  inflammatory  diseases,  and  gene¬ 
rally  forms  a  part  in  saline  draughts.  But  it  is  improper  in 
typhus  and  hectic  fevers.  In  the  foregoing  diseases,  it  is  best 
given  in  doses  of  six  or  eight  grains,  every  three  or  four  hours, 
dissolved  in  water,  and  in  combination  with  the  solution  of 
acetate  of  ammonia,  and  antimonial  wine.  In  dropsy,  it  may 
be  given  to  the  extent  of  a  drachm,  every  morning  dissolved  in 
ale,  and  in  this  manner  it  has  cured  several  cases. 

Dr.  Philip  speaks  much  in  its  favour  as  a  remedy  in  the  ad¬ 
vanced  stages  of  indigestion,  and  what  are  too  often  called  liver 
complaints.  It  is  most  useful  in  allaying  the  general  increase 
of  heat,  and  burning  in  the  hands  and  feet,  which  is  so  apt  to 
come  on  in  these  disorders  towards  night ;  but  it  likewise  seems 
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to  add  to  the  good  effects  of  the  other  alterative  means  em¬ 
ployed,  whenever  there  is  a  considerable  hardness  in  the  pulse. 
It  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  recent  cases  of  indigestion,  nor  to 
those  of  some  standing  if  there  is  no  evident  tightness  in  the 
pulse.  The  dose  most  extensively  useful  in  the  former  descrip¬ 
tion  of  case,  is  five  or  six  grains,  which  may  be  made  into  a 
draught  with  twelve  drops  of  tincture  of  henbane,  and  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  water,  and  taken  thrice  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
If  the  languor  of  the  circulation  be  considerable,  it  will  often 
be  better  to  substitute  a  drachm  of  the  tincture  of  orange-peel 
for  the  henbane. 

A  small  portion  of  it  allowed  to  dissolve  slowly  in  the  mouth, 
often  removes  incipient  inflammatory  sore-throat;  and  it  is  a 
useful  adjunct  to  gargles  in  that  complaint. 

In  very  large  quantities,  which  have  sometimes  been  given 
by  mistake  for  other  salts,  it  excites  vomiting,  bloody  stools, 
convulsions,  and  even  death.  The  best  antidotes  are  opium  and 
aromatics 

NITRIC  ACID. 

Diluted  nitric  acid  is  made  by  mixing  one  fluid  ounce  of  nitric 
acid  with  nine  ounces  of  distilled  water.  This  acid  is  tonic  and 
antiseptic,  and  is  of  much  service  in  indigestion,  liver  com¬ 
plaints,  frequent  sickness  accompanied  with  general  debility, 
and  old  ulcers  depending  upon  the  same  cause.  It  is  also  of 
great  benefit  in  syphilis,  and  its  secondary  symptoms,  and  as  a 
tonic  to  restore  the  constitution  to  a  measure  of  its  former 
health,  when  it  has  been  injured  by  the  excessive  use  of  mercury. 
It  is  often  employed  with  great  advantage  in  those  cases  of  in¬ 
digestion,  and  chronic  affection  of  the  liver,  in  which  the  skin 
has  contracted  a  yellowish  tinge,  the  bowels  being  costive,  the 
appetite  deficient,  and  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the 
feet  being  frequently  affected  with  a  distressing  sensation  of 
heat  and  burning.  In  such  instances,  it  is  sometimes  of  more 
value  than  any  mercurial  preparation  whatever.  But  many  of 
those  cases  in  which  it  is  so  beneficial  are  not  truly  liver  com¬ 
plaints,  but  examples  of  severe  indigestion,  which  this  acid 
cures  from  its  salutary  influence  on  the  stomach.  In  aggravated 
cases  of  syphilis,  and  secondary  symptoms,  which  resist  the 
powers  of  mercury,  it  will  be  found  a  valuable  remedy,  even 
when  dropsy  has  supervened. 

Dr.  Scott,  of  Russell  Square,  has  strongly  recommended  a 
bath,  composed  of  strong  nitric  and  muriatic  acid  mixed 
with  water,  for  diseases  of  the  liver ;  and  I  have  known  it  of 
striking  and  permanent  benefit  in  extensive  ulceration  of  the 
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internal  surface  of  the  bowels,  in  which  the  most  efficient  mer¬ 
curial  alteratives  were  of  no  service,  and  which  appeared  to 
me  quite  hopeless.  I  am  persuaded,  that  this  bath  is  invalu¬ 
able  in  many  cases  of  disease  affecting  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
as  well  as  the  liver.  The  bath  is  made  in  the  following  way  : 
three  parts  in  measure  of  strong  muriatic  acid  are  to  be  mixed 
with  two  of  nitric  acid,  and  a  pint  of  this  mixture  is  to  have  an 
equal  quantity  of  water  added  to  it.  The  acid  bath  is  to  con¬ 
sist  of  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  this  diluted  acid  to  half  a  gallon 
of  water,  which  is  in  general  sufficient  to  form  the  bath."^ 
This  quantity  may  be  put  into  a  common  wash-hand  basin,  or 
any  other  convenient  receptacle,  into  which  the  feet  are  to  be 
immersed  for  twenty  minutes,  or  half  an  hour,  every  night,  the 
legs,  thighs,  and  abdomen,  being  in  the  mean  time  frequently 
sponged  with  the  same.  In  the  winter,  the  water  may  be  made 
warm  by  the  addition  of  a  little  hot  water;  but  this  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary  in  the  summer.  The  bath  may  be  employed  at  first  daily, 
for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  afterwards,  every  other  day, 
or  only  twice  a  week. 

Nitric  acid,  in  the  form  of  lotion,  is  of  great  service  to  foul 
and  indolent  ulcers.  To  form  the  lotion,  one  or  two  drachms 
may  be  mixed  with  a  pint  of  water,  with  a  little  of  which  mix¬ 
ture  the  whole  surface  of  the  ulcer  may  be  touched  twice  or 
thrice  a  day. 

The  dose  of  diluted  nitric  acid  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty  drops, 
in  two  or  three  ounces  of  water,  three  times  a  day. 


OIL  OF  TURPENTINE.— TURPENTINE. 

OPIUM. 

The  white  poppy  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  regions  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Asia,  but  it  also  grows  in  colder  climates  with  little 
diminution  of  its  powers.  The  large  capsule  which  it  bears, 
affords,  by  incision  in  its  cortical  part,  a  milky  juice,  which, 
by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air,  becomes  concrete,  and  of  a 
brown  colour.  This  is  named  opium,  and  is  the  product  of  the 
plant  that  is  chiefly  medicinally  employed. 

The  medicinal  virtues  of  opium  are  very  great,  and  often  of 
the  first  importance  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  It  operates 
as  a  powerful  and  very  diffusible  stimulus,  but  its  primary 

*  I  understand  that  Mr.  Garden,  Chemist,  in  Oxford  Street,  manufactures  a  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  which  answers  extremely  well ;  about  half  an  ounce  of  it,  when 
mixed  with  half  a  gallon  of  water,  forming  a  bath  of  proper  strength. 
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operation  is  fpllowed  by  narcotic  and  sedative  effects  in  a  de¬ 
gree  much  greater  than  could  be  expected  from  the  previous 
excitement  it  induces.  It  acts  directly  on  the  nervous  system, 
and  when  taken  into  the  stomach  destroys  irritability,  and 
allays  pain  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  body,  independent 
of  the  circulation,  and  without  inducing  any  change  on  the 
composition  of  the  blood.  As  the  principle,  therefore,  on 
which  opium  acts  is  the  same  over  all  the  body,  the  topical 
application  of  it  is  capable  of  producing  similar  effects,  only  in 
a  diminished  degree,  to  those  resulting  from  it  when  it  is  taken 
into  the  stomach.  In  moderate  doses  it  increases  the  fulness, 
force,  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  augments  the  heat  of  the 
body,  quickens  respiration,  and  invigorates  both  the  corporeal 
and  mental  functions,  exhilarating  even  to  intoxication  :  but 
by  degrees  these  effects  are  succeeded  by  languor,  lassitude, 
and  sleep ;  and  in  many  instances,  head-ache,  sickness,  thirst, 
tremors,  and  other  symptoms  of  debility,  such  as  follow  the 
excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits,  supervene.  Even  in  small 
doses  it  impairs  the  appetite  and  digestion,  and  produces  cos¬ 
tiveness. 

The  principal  indications  which  opium  is  capable  of  fulfilling, 
are  supporting  the  actions  of  the  system,  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  typhus  fever,  and  gangrene;  allaying  pain  and  irrita¬ 
tion,  in  acute  rheumatism,  small  pox,  and  many  other  diseases; 
relieving  spasmodic  action,  in  hysterics,  epilepsy.  Saint  Vitus’s 
dance,  &c. ;  inducing  sleep ;  and  checking  morbidly  increased 
evacuations,  as  in  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  hajmorrhage  after  deli¬ 
very,  cough,  &c. 

In  typhus,  when  given  in  small  doses,  frequently  repeated, 
it  is  sometimes  a  useful  assistant  to  wine  and  tonics  in  support¬ 
ing  the  actions  of  the  system  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  allaying 
irritation,  and  obtunding  the  susceptibility  of  those  morbid  im¬ 
pressions  which  occasion  watchfulness,  delirium,  tremors,  and 
twitching  of  the  muscles.  Some  caution,  however,  is  required 
in  its  exhibition ;  for,  if  the  heat  of  the  body  be  much  above 
the  natural  standard,  and  the  skin  dry,  opium  increases  these 
symptoms,  augments  thirst,  and  occasions  restlessness ;  but  if 
moisture  be  coming-  on,  opium  accelerates  it,  and  tranquillity 
and  sleep  follow.  It  is  hurtful  also  when  there  is  any  disposi¬ 
tion  to  local  inflammation,  particularly  of  the  chest;  and  where 
there  is  much  determination  to  the  head.  It  very  materially 
assists  the  bark  in  curing  ague,  and  prevents  it  from  running- 
off  by  the  bowels.  When  given  at  the  approach  of  the  cold 
fit,  it  sometimes  checks  its  attack,  or  shortens  and  renders  it 
milder,  and  abates  the  violence  of  the  hot  stage  by  determining 
to  the  surface,  and  inducing  sleep. 
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In  spasmodic  and  convulsive  diseases,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
service,  especially  in  tetanus,  Saint  Vitus’s  dance,  hysterics, 
colic  and  cholera  morbus.  In  spasmodic  cough,  it  is  very  useful. 
It  is  used  with  the  same  benefit  in  all  bleedings  which  are 
called  passive,  and  which  arise  from  an  increased  degree  of  ir¬ 
ritability,  where  the  pulse,  instead  of  being  strong  and  full,  is 
small,  quick,  and  intermitting. 

In  combination,  the  medical  powers  of  opium  are  wonderfully 
extended,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  disease  in  which  it  may  not, 
during  some  of  its  stages,  be  rendered  useful.  United  with 
ipecacuan,  it  forms  the  compound  ipecacuan  powder,  which  is 
of  eminent  utility  in  acute  and  chronic  rheumatism,  dysentery, 
diarrhoea,  and  other  complaints. 

The  use  of  opium  is  contra-indicated  in  all  morbid  states  of 
the  body  where  a  strong  inflammatory  action  exists  ;  in  pulmo¬ 
nary  affections,  when  the  cough  is  dry  and  hard,  and  the  ex¬ 
pectoration  difficult  and  scanty ;  and  in  most  instances  of 
insanity. 

Externally  employed,  opium  alleviates  pain  and  spasmodic 
action.  Applied  by  friction,  it  relieves  the  pain  of  cramp,  and 
even  of  tetanus,  and  when  rubbed  over  the  abdomen,  it  alle¬ 
viates  spasmodic  pain  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  This 
mode  of  employing  it,  will  also  succeed  in  reducing  the 
violence  of  the  paroxysm  of  mania,  and  of  a  furious  fit  of 
epilepsy,  and  in  relieving  the  delirium  of  typhus  fever,  by 
removing  irritation,  and  inducing  sleep.  Opiate  friction  is  also 
used  with  great  advantage  in  cholera  morbus,  hysterics,  and 
hooping-cough. 

In  exhibiting  opium,  it  must  not  be  given  in  conjunction 
with  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc, 
iron,  and  copper,  carbonates  of  alkalies,  lime  water,  infusion 
of  galls,  and  infusion  of  yellow  Peruvian  bark,  as  all  these  sub¬ 
stances  decompose  it.  In  combination,  however,  with  vinegar, 
and  the  vegetable  acids,  its  narcotic  power  is  much  increased, 
while  its  constipating  properties  are  lessened,  and  it  does  not 
affect  the  head.  The  celebrated  Slack  Drop/^  and  the 

Sedative  Liquor  of  Opium”  of  Mr.  Battley,  are  preparations 
of  opium,  which  owe  their  strength  and  mildness  of  operation 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  prepared  with  vinegar,  or  some 
other  vegetable  acid. 

The  dose  of  this  narcotic  is  very  various,  according  to  the  state 
of  disease,  and  the  intention  with  which  it  is  administered. 
One  grain  of  solid  opium,  or  twenty-five  drops  of  the  tincture, 
is  the  medium  quantity  to  a  person  unaccustomed  to  its  use  ;  but 
to  remove  the  symptoms  of  irritation,  or  relieve  pain,  it  often 
requires  to  be  given  in  a  larger  quantity.  A  quarter  of  a  grain, 
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frequently  repeated,  is  in  general  sufficient  to  keep  up  its  sti¬ 
mulant  effect ;  and  from  one  to  two  or  three  grains  act  as  a 
sedative,  and  produce  sleep  :  while  in  tetanus,  hydrophobia,  and 
some  other  alarming  diseases,  much  larger  doses  are  required, 
and  in  the  last  disease,  it  has  been  taken  to  the  extent  of  two 
drachms  in  twelve  hours,  without  abating  the  violence  of  the 
symptoms.  It  is  employed  either  in  the  solid  or  liquid  form; 
being  used  in  the  solid  state  when  we  wish  it  to  act  slowly,  or 
on  the  stomach  or  intestinal  canal ;  otherwise  it  is  more  con¬ 
venient  in  the  liquid  form. 

The  means  of  counteracting  the  bad  effects  of  an  over-dose 
of  opium,  are  detailed  under  the  head  of  Poisons* 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  opium  is  the  quack’s  sheet 
anchor.  The  various  nostrums  advertized  as  “  Cough  Drops 
for  the  cure  of  colds,  asthmas,  catarrhs,  &c.”  are  preparations 
of  opium,  very  similar  to  paregoric  elixir.  Pectoral  Balsam  of 
Liquorice,  Essence  of  Coltsfoot,  Grindle^s  Cough  Drops,  Squire's 
Elixir^  and  many  others,  are  combinations  of  this  kind  ;  and  it 
behoves  the  patient  to  be  very  cautious  in  their  use,  for,  as 
Dr.  Fothergill  has  observed,  the  mischief  that  has  proceeded 
from  the  healing"  anodynes  of  quacks  can  be  scarcely  imagined, 
since  opiates  generally  do  much  harm  in  coughs,  arising  from 
suppressed  perspiration,  or  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  system. 

OLIVE  OIL. 

The  olive  tree  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the 
north  of  Africa,  but  is  cultivated  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
The  best  oil  is  made  in  Provence,  its  excellence  arising  from 
the  olives  being  carefully  cleaned  and  garbled  ;  but  what  we 
receive  in  this  country  comes  from  Lucca  and  Florence. 

Olive  oil  is  demulcent,  relaxing,  and  laxative.  It  is  used 
internally  as  a  demulcent  in  cough,  and  other  pulmonary  affec¬ 
tions,  diffused  in  water  by  means  of  mucilage  ;  and  is  also 
given  internally,  in  large  quantities,  to  mitigate  the  action  of 
acrid  substances,  as  some  poisons,  taken  into  the  stomach. 
Externally  applied,  it  is  a  very  useful  relaxant  to  the  skin;  but 
is  generally  used  as  a  vehicle  for  more  active  substances,  in 
the  form  of  embrocation ;  thus  it  is  an  excellent  solvent  of 
opium,  which  can,  through  its  means  only,  be  used  in  frictions 
with  any  advantage.  It  is  also  used  as  an  adjunct  to  glysters 
in  dysentery,  and  intestinal  abrasions. 

OXYDE  OF  ZINC. 

Oxyde  of  zinc  is  sometimes  called  the  flowers  of  zinc,  and 
is  tonic  and  antispasmodic.  It  has  been  praised  for  its  virtues 
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in  epilepsy,  Saint  Vitus’s  dance,  hooping-cough,  and  other 
spasmodic  diseases,  in  which  it  is  frequently  of  much  service. 
Gaubius,  a  foreign  physician  of  great  judgment  and  celebrity, 
used  to  recommend  it  as  a  remedy  for  these  diseases,  in  the 
strongest  terms.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  three  to 
eight  grains,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  made  into  pills,  with  extract 
of  gentian. 

The  zinc  ointment  of  the  shops  is  a  useful  application  to 
sore  eyes,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eye-lids,  and  all  ulcers 
which  require  a  stimulating  application. 

OXYMURIATE  OF  MERCURY.— 6'ee  CORROSIVE 

SUBLIMATE. 

PAREGORIC  ELIXIR. 

This  is  very  similar  to  the  compound  tincture  of  camphor  of 
the  shops,  arid  is  made  by  mixing  together  two  scruples  of 
camphor,  one  drachm  of  hard  opium  in  powder,  one  drachm  of 
acid  of  benzoin,  and  two  pints  of  proof  spirit;  which  are  * 
allowed  to  digest  for  fourteen  days,  and  afterwards  filtered. 

It  is  advantageously  employed  to  allay  irritation  and  procure 
rest  in  habitual  cough,  chronic  asthma,  and  the  latter  periods 
of  hooping-cough.  It  may  also  be  employed  with  effect,  for 
the  same  purposes,  in  recent  cold  and  cough,  after  the  inflam¬ 
matory  symptoms  have  abated,  but  it  is  highly  improper  in  all 
cases  of  cough  attended  with  much  fever,  pain  in  the  chest, 
and  full  quick  pulse.  Half  a  fluid  ounce  of  this  elixir  con¬ 
tains  nearly  a  grain  of  opium.  The  dose  to  procure  ease  in 
cough  is  from  one  to  two  tea-spoonfuls  occasionally;  and  three 
tea-spoonfuls  where  quiet,  rather  than  sleep,  is  required. 

POPPY-HEADS. 

Poppy-heads,  or  the  dried  capsules  of  the  poppy,  possess 
anodyne  properties,  and  their  active  matter  is  extracted  by 
decoction  with  water.  They  are  chiefly  employed  either  alone 
or  in  conjunction  with  chamomile  flowers,  boiled  in  water,  as 
fomentations  to  inflamed  and  ulcerated  surfaces,  in  which  man¬ 
ner  they  are  often  of  great  service  in  allaying  pain  and  irrita¬ 
tion.  The  decoction  is  made  by  boiling  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  four  ounces  of  the  white  poppy-heads  bruised,  in  four 
pints  of  water,  and  then  straining.  The  seeds  should  not  be 
rejected  in  making  this  decoction,  as  they  contain  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  bland  oil,  which  increases  the  emollient  quality 
of  the  decoction. 
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PRUSSIC  ACID. 

This  peculiar  acid  exists  in  a  great  variety  of  native  combi¬ 
nations  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  principal  of  which  are 
hitter  almonds^  the  cherry  laurel,  the  leaves  of  X\\e  lyeach  tree, 
the  kernels  of  fruit,  pips  of  apples,  &c.  The  prussic  acid  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  most  abundant  in  the  thin  pellicle  that  envelopes 
the  kernel ;  the  fleshy  parts  of  these  fruits  do  not  contain  it, 
and  even  the  berries  of  the  cherry  laurel  may  be  eaten  with 
impunity ;  yet  the  distilled  water,  and  oil  of  this  plant,  is  the 
most  destructive  of  all  narcotic  poisons. 

In  a  sufficient  dose,  it  instantly  destroys  life  by  extinguishing 
the  nervous  energy  of  the  body,  and  the  quantity  necessary  to 
produce  these  fatal  effects  is  very  small.  It  is  said,  that  a  very 
few  drops  let  fall  on  the  eye  will  speedily  kill  small  animals,  as 
dogs,  cats,  &c. ;  and  smelling  the  vapours  sometimes  occasions 
vertigo,  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  lower  part  of  the  wind¬ 
pipe,  and  other  deleterious  effects. 

But  skilfully  employed  in  small  doses,  it  is  sometimes  very 
useful  in  pulmonary  consumption,  and  spasmodic  coughs  of 
every  description,  particularly  asthma,  chronic  cough,  and 
hooping-cough.  Linnaeus  informs  us,  that  it  was  frequently  used 
in  Holland  in  pulmonary  consumption,  and  some  eminent  medical 
men  of  our  own  country  Appear  to  have  thought  highly  of  it  as 
a  remedy  in  this  complaint,  and  especially  in  spasmodic  coughs. 
It  v/ould  seem  to  be  most  beneficial  in  coughs  and  consumption 
originating  in  great  irritation  and  disease  in  the  wind-pipe.  It 
is  also  useful  in  those  instances  of  indigestion  which  are  at¬ 
tended  with  pain  and  acidity  of  the  stomach,  and  accompanied 
with  heat  and  soreness  of  the  tongue  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it 
is  much  inferior  to  many  other  remedies,  for  this  disorder.  The 
dose  is  from  two  to  twelve  drops,  which  may  be  taken  in  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  almond  emulsion,  or  infusion  of  Peruvian  bark,  and 
repeated  twice  a  day. 

As  a  local  application,  it  is  very  efficacious  in  allaying  the 
itching  and  tingling  which  are  so  distressing  in  tetters,  and 
other  cutaneous  eruptions  which  appear  on  the  face,  head, 
hands,  &c. ;  and  it  not  only  allays  the  itching  of  these  pustules, 
but  will  often  be  of  much  service  in  promoting  their  cure.  The 
lotion  for  external  use,  is  made  by  mixing  a  drachm  of  the 
hydro-cyanic  acid  with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  rose-water,  with 
which  the  part  affected  may  be  washed  three  times  a  day 

QUASSIA. 

Quassia  wood  comes  from  Jamaica  and  the  Caribbean 
islands,  where  it  is  called  the  bitter  ash.  It  is  said  to  owe  its 
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name  to  Quassi,  a  negro  slave,  who  discovered  to  Polander 
the  wood  of  this  tree,  as  that  which  he  had  employed  with 
success  as  a  secret  remedy  in  the  malignant  endemic  fevers  of 
Surinam.  It  is  a  powerful  bitter  tonic,  which  is  used  with 
much  advantage  in  debility  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal, 
nervous  irritability,  intermittent  and  bilious  remittent  fevers, 
looseness,  and  irregular  and  atonic  gout.  Dr.  Paris,  of  London, 
considers  it  highly  useful  in  that  combination  of  debility  and 
hysterics  to  which  the  female  sex  is  so  prone.  Here,  he  says, 
it  affords  more  vigour  and  relief  to  the  system  than  the  Peru¬ 
vian  bark,  especially  when  combined  with  a  small  portion  of 
sulphate  of  zinc. 

Infusion  is  the  best  form  of  administering  quassia,  which  is 
made  by  pouring  a  pint  of  boiling  water  on  a  drachm  of  the 
wood,  which  must  be  strained  when  cold.  The  dose  is  from 
one  to  two  ounces  given  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

RHUBARB, 

The  plant  which  yields  this  invaluable  root  is  a  native  of 
China  and  Tartary,  and  arrives  at  considerable  perfection  when 
cultivated  in  this  country.  Many  individuals  have  reared  large 
quantities  of  it  in  Great  Britain,  and  some  of  it  extremely 
good;  yet  so  powerful  and  unreasonable  is  prejudice,  that  very 
little  of  it  can  be  sold.  There  are  two  principal  varieties  of 
rhubarb  known  in  the  shops,  Turkey  rhubarb,  and  East  Indian 
rhubarb.  The  Russian,  or  Turkey  rhubarb,  is  in  roundish 
pieces,  perforated  with  a  large  hole,  of  a  yellow  or  reddish 
colour  on  the  outside,  somewhat  soft  and  friable,  and  when 
broken  exhibiting  many  diverging  streaks  of  a  beautiful  bright 
red  colour. 

It  is  stomachic  and  astringent,  or  purgative,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  dose  in  which  it  is  administered.  In  the  dose 
of  two,  three,  or  four  grains,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  it  acts  as  a 
valuable  stomachic,  stimulating  the  stomach,  increasing  the 
appetite,  and  promoting  a  healthy  flow  of  bile ;  and  is  of  much 
service  in  indigestion,  low  spirits,  jaundice,  and  a  weakened, 
relaxed  state  of  the  bowels.  It  acts  chiefly  on  the  stomach  and 
first  intestines,  and  in  these  complaints  may  be  advantageously 
combined  with  soap,  dried  subcarbonate  of  soda,  ipecacuan, 
or  extract  of  gentian.  A  pill  of  two  grains  of  rhubarb,  one  of 
ipecacuan  powder,  and  one  of  soap,  repeated  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  is  sometimes  of  great  benefit  in  indigestion  and 
bilious  complaints,  especially  of  elderly  persons. 

In  doses  of  twelve  grains  to  a  scruple,  it  opens  the  bowels 
freely,  its  purgative  operation  is  mild,  and  it  may  be  given  to 
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the  youngest  infants.  It  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  cases  of  diarrhoea,  as  it  evacuates  any  acrid  matter  that 
may  be  offending  the  bowels,  before  it  acts  as  an  astringent; 
and  from  its  power  of  strengthening  the  intestinal  canal,  it 
forms  a  suitable  and  valuable  purgative  for  children,  in  whom 
that  canal  generally  possesses  a  great  deal  of  relaxation  and 
morbid  irritability.  As  a  common  purgative  in  the  disorders 
of  childhood,  it  is  far  preferable  to  calomel,  being  equally  effec¬ 
tual  in  its  operation,  without  possessing  any  deleterious  prin¬ 
ciple.  When  it  is  intended  to  act  on  the  bowels,  it  should  be 
administered  in  conjunction  with  about  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of 
super-sulphate  of  potash,  wliich  covers  its  taste,  and  causes  it 
to  act  more  readily  and  with  greater  certainty.  This  combina¬ 
tion  has  been  praised  by  physicians  of  great  ability  as  very 
efficacious  in  curing  the  costiveness,  bilious  affections,  enlarged 
bellies,  and  other  disorders  of  children,  in  which  it  is  now  a 
fashionable  but  pernicious  custom  to  administer  calomel. 

The  powder  of  rhubarb  sprinkled  on  foul  indolent  ulcers  is 
sometimes  of  great  use  in  exciting  in  them  a  healthy  action. 

SAL  AMMONIAC. 

This  salt  is  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid  and  ammonia.  It 
is  found  as  a  product  of  volcanoes,  and  the  eruption  of  Etna  in 
1811,  afforded  as  much  sal  ammoniac  as  supplied  all  the  manu¬ 
factories  and  apothecaries’  shops  in  Sicily ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  that  which  is  employed  in  medicine  and  the  arts,  is  artificially 
prepared  in  the  north  of  England. 

It  was  formerly  considered  a  powerful  aperient  and  attenu- 
ant  of  viscid  humours,  but  is  now  scarcely  ever  ordered  as  an 
ternal  medicine.  It  is,  however,  frequently  employed,  dissolved 
in  water,  as  a  lotion  to  indolent  tumours  and  chilblains,  and, 
from  its  stimulus,  is  very  efficacious  in  allaying  the  irritation, 
and  reducing  the  size  of  such  swellings.  It  is  also  the  active 
ingredient  in  the  following  plaster,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
local  applications  to  the  chest  in  severe  coughs  and  pulmonary 
consumption :  Take  of  soap,  one  ounce,  lead  plaster,  two 
drachms,  which  are  to  be  liquefied  together,  and  when  nearly 
cold,  half  a  drachm  of  sal  ammoniac,  finely  powdered,  is  to  be 
added.  It  is  then  to  be  spread  on  leather,  and  directly  applied 
to  the  chest,  being  renewed  every  twenty-four  hours,  otherwise 
the  intention  is  lost. 

One  ounce  of  this  salt  dissolved  in  nine  ounces  of  water,  an 
ounce  of  spirit  of  wine  being  afterwards  added,  forms  an  ex¬ 
cellent  lotion  for  indolent  tumours,  scrophulous  swellings,  &c. ; 
but,  on  account  of  its  stimulus,  it  is  not  proper  where  there  is 
active  inflammation  in  the  part. 
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SAL  VOLATILE. 

This  is  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  of  the  shops,  and  is 
a  useful  stimulant  cordial  in  languors,  fainting,  and  flatulent 
colic.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  tea-spoonful  to  a  tea-spoonful, 
in  any  agreeable  vehicle.  It  is  a  grateful  medicine  to  the  sto¬ 
mach,  and  forms  an  adjunct  to  many  mixtures  which  are  pre¬ 
scribed  for  the  relief  of  nervous  complaints  and  debility, 

SAL  POLYCHHEST. 

This  is  very  similar  to  the  sulphate  of  potash,  and  is  a  very 
useful  adjunct  to  rhubarb,  the  operation  of  which  it  quickens 
and  renders  more  certain.  Eight  grains  of  sal  polychrest  and 
nine  or  ten  of  powdered  rhubarb,  is  an  efficacious  purgative  for 
children,  pregnant  women,  and  other  persons  in  delicate  health. 

SALT  OF  WORMWOOD. 

Salt  of  wormwood  and  salt  of  tartar  are  the  same  substance— 
the^  subcarbonate  of  potash.  In  small  doses  often  grains,  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  little  rose  water,  and  repeated  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
it  is  often  of  great  service  in  indigestion  and  bilious  complaints, 
especially  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  morbid  acidity  in  the 
stomach.  When  it  agrees  with  the  state  of  the  complaint,  it  is 
very  grateful  to  the  stomach,  and  I  have  been  informed,  that 
the  present  Judge  Bailey  has  used  it,  in  his  own  case,  with 
great  advantage,  to  correct  acidity,  and  strengthen  that  impor¬ 
tant  organ. 

It  may  be  used  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  the  carbonate 
of  soda  is  generally  employed,  but  is  not  so  pleasant  a  medicine. 
One  scruple  of  this  salt,  and  four  drachms  of  lemon  juice,  with 
two  or  three  ounces  of  water,  form  the  common  saline  effer¬ 
vescing  draught,  which  is  very  serviceable  in  relieving  heat,  and 
quenching  thirst,  in  fever, 

SARSAPARILLA. 

The  Sarsaparilla  plant  is  a  native  of  South  America  and 
Virginia.  The  best  sarsaparilla  grows  on  the  borders  of  a  lake 
on  the  north  of  the  Cerra  Unturan,  not  far  from  Esmeralda;  and 
is  celebrated  all  over  South  America  by  the  name  of  Zarza  del 
Hio  Negro,  Baron  Humboldt  states,  that  nearly  five  thousand 
quintals  are  annually  exported  from  Vera  Cruz. 

It  is  demulcent  and  alterative,  and  may  often  be  given  with 
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great  advantage  in  various  obstinate  internal  chronic  diseases, 
and  in  swellings,  ulcerations,  and  other  local  maladies  depend¬ 
ing  upon  constitutional  indisposition.  Some  physicians  seem 
to  doubt  its  medicinal  powers ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  of  much  service  in  chronic  diseases  even  when  used 
alone,  and  certainly  of  great  assistance  in  promoting  and  es¬ 
tablishing  the  curative  effects  of  an  alterative  course  of  mercury 
in  many  different  complaints.  Mr.  Abernethy,  and  other  eminent 
practitioners  of  the  present  da}^,  are  very  partial  to  its  employ¬ 
ment.  It  was  first  introduced  as  a  medicine  of  great  efficacy 
in  the  cure  of  lues  venera,  and  I  fully  believe,  that  given  in 
conjunction  with  five  grains  of  blue  pill,  or  Plummer’s  pill, 
every  night,  or  every  second  night,  it  is  equal  to  the  perfect 
cure  of  the  majority  of  these  cases,  and  in  whatever  form  they 
may  appear :  from  such  treatment  the  constitution  cannot  suffer, 
while  tlae  diseased  ulcerations  and  swellings  will  be  effectually 
removed.  In  nocturnal  pains  in  the  limbs,  painful  enlarge¬ 
ments  of  the  knee  and  elbow  joints,  nodes,  and  cutaneous  ul¬ 
cerations,  arising  from  a  syphilitic  taint,  it  is  superior  to  any 
other  remedy.  I  lately  had  a  patient  who  had  taken  a  great 
deal  of  mercury  for  a  syphilitic  complaint,  with  little  benefit  to 
the  disease  for  which  it  was  taken,  but  to  the  great  injury  of  his 
general  health  and  strength ;  his  pains  were  constant  and 
severe,  accompanied  with  loss  of  appetite,  strength,  and  flesh, 
numerous  swellings  and  ulcers  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
and  a  quick  small  pulse ;  indeed,  the  poor  fellow  was  reduced 
to  so  extreme  a  state  of  disease  and  pain,  that  he  was  attacked 
with  severe  fits  of  epilepsy  for  some  days  in  succession,  and  we 
had  little  hope  of  his  recovery.  Notwithstanding,  the  de¬ 
coction  of  sarsaparilla  restored  him. 

This  medicine  is  best  given  in  the  form  of  a  compound  de¬ 
coction,  and  the  addition  of  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  antimo- 
nial  wine  to  each  dose,  augments  its  alterative  effects.  The 
manner  of  making  this  decoction  is  stated  in  the  Collection  of 
Prescriptions. 

SENNA  LEAVES. 

The  plant  which  yields  the  senna  leaves,  is  a  native  of  Upper 
Egypt.  The  best  grows  in  the  Vallies  of  Nubia.  In  this 
country,  they  are  usually  sold  at  about  sixpence  an  ounce;  yet 
Burckhardt,  the  traveller,  states,  that  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who 
are  the  chief  collectors  of  senna,  sell  it  to  the  merchants  of 
Esne  at  about  one  pound  sterling  per  camel  load  (from  400  to 
500  weight). 

Senna  is  a  purgative  very  frequently  employed,  having  a 
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considerable  degree  of  activity,  without  being  liable  to  be 
harsh  in  its  operation.  The  best  form  of  administering  it  is 
that  of  watery  infusion,  two  drachms  being  infused  in  four  or 
five  ounces  of  tepid  water,  to  which  three  or  four  drachms  of 
compound  tincture  of  cardamoms  should  be  added  to  prevent 
griping.  Sugar  or  manna  covers  its  taste,  and  is  a  suitable  ad¬ 
dition  when  it  is  given  to  children.  The  dose  of  the  above  in¬ 
fusion  is  from  one  ounce  to  three  or  four  ounces. 

Senna  may  be  advantageously  given  in  combination  with  any 
of  the  purgative  neutral  salts,  as  Epsom  salt,  Glauber’s  salt,  or 
soluble  tartar.  Two  or  three  drachms  of  Epsom  salt,  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  infusion  of  senna,  and  a  drachm  of  tincture  of 
senna,  form  the  common  black  draught,  in  so  general  use 
among  apothecaries. 

The  tincture  of  senna  of  the  shops  is  similar  in  composition 
to  the  famous  Daffy  s  Elixir ;  and,  when  good,  is  very  little 
inferior  to  it, 

SOAP. 

Castile  or  hard  soap  is  an  article  often  employed  medicinally, 
both  internally  and  externally.  Given  internally,  it  corrects 
morbid  acidity  in  the  stomach,  and  favours  the  natural  action 
of  the  bowels.  It  is,  therefore,  of  service  in  indigestion,  bilious 
complaints,  jaundice,  gravel,  and  stone ;  but  in  all  these  dis¬ 
eases  it  may  be  advantageously  united  with  rhubarb,  ipecacuan, 
or  extract  of  gentian.  As  an  external  remed}^  it  is  efficaciously 
used,  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine,  in  frictions  to  sprains  and 
bruises,  and  it  forms  a  valuable  ingredient  in  the  soap  liniment. 
Dr,  Thomson,  of  Sloane  Street,  states,  that  he  has  seen  much 
benefit  derived  from  rubbing  the  tumid  bellies  of  children 
labouring  under  mesenteric  or  worm  fever,  with  a  strong  lather 
of  soap  every  morning  and  evening. 

The  dose  internally  is  from  three  to  twenty  grains  madeinto 
pills,  and  repeated  twice  or  thrice  daily. 

SOLUTION  OF  ACETATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

See  MINDERERUS’S  SPIRIT. 

SOLUTION  OF  ACETATE  OF  MORPHIA. 

All  vegetable  acids  modify  the  operation  of  opium  on  the 
human  system,  increasing  its  anodyne  effects  at  the  same  time 
that  they  obviate  its  tendency  to  confine  the  bowels,  and  affect 
the  head ;  and  this  medicine  is  a  preparation  of  opium  with  a 
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vegetable  acid.  It  is  a  very  valuable  anodyne,  narcotic,  and 
antispasmodic,  and  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  all 
cases  in  which  the  use  of  opium  is  indicated.  In  the  majority 
of  instances,  it  is  much  superior,  both  in  the  certainty  and 
mildness  of  its  effects,  to  laudanum  or  solid  opium,  since  it  dbes 
not  produce  subsequent  head-ache,  costiveness,  feverishness, 
or  any  of  the  unpleasant  symptoms  so  commonly  following'  the 
exhibition  of  the  preparations  just  named.  Those  persons  whom 
necessity  compels  to  the  frequent  use  of  opium,  will  find  this 
preparation  an  eligible  mode  of  taking  that  drug,  and  it  is  highly 
deserving  the  confidence  and  attention  of  all  medical  men. 
It  is  somewhat  stronger  than  laudanum,  the  ordinary  dose,  to 
procure  sleep  or  ease  pain,  being  twenty  drops ;  but  in  case  of 
violent  pain,  or  other  urgent  circumstances,  it  may  be  safely 
and  beneficially  administered  to  the  extent  of  forty,  fifty,  or 
sixty  drops  at  a  dose,  Jn  lemonade,  or  any  other  agreeable 
vehicle. 

This  solution,  when  added  to  the  cough  mixture  made  with 
vinegar,  honey,  and  treacle,  (noticed  in  the  collection  of  pre¬ 
scriptions,)  in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  to  half  a  pint  of  the 
mixture,  is  of  great  service,  both  in  the  recent  and  habitual 
coughs  of  children  and  adults.  The  dose  of  this  mixture  is 
from  one  to  two  table-spoonfuls,  three  or  four  times  a  day.^ 

STEEL.— See  IRON. 

SULPHATE  OF  QUININE. 

This  is  a  new  preparation  of  Peruvian  Bark,  which  con¬ 
centrates  in  a  small  compass,  all  the  virtues  of  the  powder  of 
that  celebrated  substance,  and  is,  therefore,  generally  resorted 
to  by  medical  men  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  dose  ne¬ 
cessary,  and  the  great  ease  with  which  it  sits  on  the  stomach. 
Eight  grains  of  it  are  equal  to  about  an  ounce  of  the  bark  in 
substance  ;  so  that  the  ordinary  dose  is  from  two  to  three  grains, 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  or  oftener,  made  into  a  pill  with  extract 
of  gentian.  Where  it  was  necessary  to  administer  larger  doses 
at  short  intervals,  as  much  as  five  grains  have  been  given  every 
th  ree  hours.  It  is  successfully  employed  for  the  cure  of  ague, 
and  as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge  in  general  debility,  and  all  the 

*  The  solution  of  acetate  of  morphia  is  known  to  all  able  physicians,  but  is  not 
generally  sold  by  chemists.  It  may,  however,  be  always  obtained  genuine  from 
Mr.  Watts,  Chemist,  478,  Strand,  and  Mr.  Butler,  4,  Cheapside.  It  is  made  in  the 
same  way  as  the  liquor  morphii  citratis  of  Dr.  Porter,  of  Bristol,  excepting  that 
pyroligneous  acid  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  citric  acid.  See  Paris’s  Phar- 
macologia,  vol.  2,  p.  323,  where  this  preparation  of  opium  is  recommended. 
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other  complaints  for  which  the  bark  itself  is  recommended. — 
See  Bark, 


SPIRIT  OF  HARTSHORN. 

This  spirit  is  stimulant  and  antacid,  and  is  a  useful  cordial  in 
lowness  of  spirits,  fainting,  and  languor  ;  for  which  purpose  it 
may  be  taken  internally,  in  doses  of  fifteen  or  twenty  drops,  in 
any  agreeable  vehicle.  It  should  not  be  taken  in  less  than  half 
a  tea-cupful  of  liquid.  Twenty  drops  of  this  spirit,  taken  in  a 
tea-cupful  of  water,  and  repeated  five  or  six  times  in  each 
intermission,  has  sometimes  succeeded  in  curing  ague  after 
the  Peruvian  bark  has  failed. 

Externally,  it  is  used  as  a  grateful  stimulant  to  the  nostrils 
in  case  of  fainting  and  languor  ;  and  united  with  two-thirds,  or 
one-half  the  quantity  of  olive  oil,  it  forms  the  common  domestic 
stimulating  liniment  for  sore-throat,  and  relaxation  of  the 
throat.  This  liniment,  when  rubbed  freely  over  the  external 
part  of  the  throat,  is  very  useful  in  these  complaints. 

SQUILL. 

Squill  is  the  bulbous  root  of  a  plant  which  growls  on  the 
sandy  shores  of  Spain  and  Italy.  Itis  a  stimulating  expectorant, 
and  diuretic ;  and  is  of  great  service  in  chronic  cough  and 
asthma,  and  in  dropsy.  In  large  doses  it  vomits  and  purges, 
but  is  scarcely  ever  given  with  either  of  these  intentions. 

Its  medicinal  powers  in  cough  and  dropsy  were  very  early 
known>  and  it  still  retains  its  character  as  a  remedy  of  great 
efficacy  when  judiciously  exhibited.  It  is  principally  adapted 
to  the  coughs,  asthma,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  of  old  people, 
in  which  there  is  an  accumulation  of  mucus  within  the  chest; 
and  in  all  cases  combining  it  with  ipecacuan,  or  tartarized 
antimony,  increases  its  expectorant  effect.  Plentiful  dilution 
also,  with  warm  mucilaginous  liquors,  contributes  in  no  small 
degree  to  its  successful  operation.  It  deserves  particular  at¬ 
tention,  that  it  can  never  be  employed  when  the  skin  is  hot  and 
dry,  with  a  hard  pulse,  or  where  other  marks  of  inflammation 
are  present;  as  it  then  checks  instead  of  promoting  expectora¬ 
tion.  It  is  sometimes  useful  in  the  latter  stage  of  hooping- 
cough.  The  compound  squill  pill  is  a  combination  of  squill 
with  ginger,  hard  soap,  and  gum  ammoniac,  and  is  a  valuable 
expectorant :  the  dose  of  this  compound  pill  is  from  five  to 
eight  grains,  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

As  a  diuretic,  it  is  always  given  in  substance,  under  the  form 
of  either  the  recent  or  the  dried  root.  The  dose  of  the  former, 
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is  from  five  to  fifteen,  of 'the  latter,  from  one  to  three  grains; 
the  smaller  dose  being  given  at  first,  every  six  hours,  in  the 
form  of  a  pill,  and  this  increased  slowly  until  the  diuretic  effect 
is  obtained.  Its  nauseating  operation  ought  to  be  avoided  by 
the  due  regulation  of  the  dose.  Its  efficacy  in  dropsy  is  well 
ascertained,  and  is  promoted  by  combination  with  calomel ;  in¬ 
deed,  it  is  more  frequently  employed  in  this  combination  than 
alone.  A  little  opium  should  be  added  to  prevent  its  running 
off  by  the  bowels.  The  union  of  squill  with  calomel  is  well 
adapted  to  the  treatment  of  dropsy,  connected,  as  it  frequently 
is,  with  obstruction  or  chronic  inflammation  in  some  abdominal 
organ,  and  is  more  successful  in  this  case  than  any  other 
diuretic.  A  grain  or  two  of  dried  squill,  with  a  grain  of 
calomel,  and  a  fifth  of  a  grain  of  opium,  forms  a  valuable  pill 
in  many  dropsical  cases,  which  may  be  administered  every  six 
hours  till  it  takes  effect. 

There  is  a  syrup  and  an  oxymel  of  squill  sold  by  druggists, 
which  are  frequently  used  in  doses  of  one  or  two  tea-spoonfuls, 
to  relieve  old  coughs. 

SULPHATE  OF  ZINC,  OR  WHITE  VITRIOL. 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  called  formerly  white  vitriol,  is  tonic  and 
astringent.  It  is  sometimes  very  useful  in  indigestion,  whites, 
old  chronic  cough,  hooping-cough,  and  pulmonary  consump¬ 
tion,  as  it  stimulates  the  digestive  functions,  strengthens  the 
pulmonary  organs,  and  whole  system,  and  represses  inordinate 
secretions  from  these  and  other  parts.  As  a  tonic,  it  is  less 
heating  and  stimulant  than  preparations  of  iron,  and  hence  is 
often  preferable  in  consumption,  hooping-cough,  indigestion, 
and  other  diseases  attended  with  great  irritability  and  general 
weakness.  In  indigestion,  it  may  be  advantageously  combined 
with  some  bitter  extract,  as  extract  of  gentian,  &c. ;  in  whites, 
chronic  cough,  asthma,  and  pulmonary  consumption,  with 
gum  myrrh,  or  hemlock;  and  in  hooping-cough,  with  extract 
of  gentian  or  hemlock.  When  combined  with  opium,  it  is  of 
great  service  in  removing  the  weakness,  and  frequent  motions, 
without  pain,  that  take  place  in  the  protracted  stages  of  dy¬ 
sentery  and  diarrhoea.  Asa  tonic,  the  dose  is  from  half  a  grain 
to  a  grain  and  a  half,  thrice  a  day. 

In  large  doses,  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  grains,  it  ope¬ 
rates  instantaneously  as  an  emetic,  and  offers,  therefore,  a 
prompt  resource  in  cases  of  poison,  or  where  an  immediate 
discharge  from  the  stomach  is  required. 

As  an  external  application,  this  salt  dissolved  in  rose-water, 
in  the  proportion  of  ten  grains  to  half  a  pint  of  rose-water^ 
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forms  an  excellent  collyrium  in  the  latter  stage  of  ophthalmia, 
after  the  inflammatory  action  has  subsided.  About  sixteen 
grains  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  is  a  useful  injection 
for  the  whites ;  and  if  twenty  grains  be  dissolved  in  the  same 
quantity  of  rose-water,  it  forms  one  of  the  best  lotions  that  can 
be  used  to  scrophulous  tumours,  after  they  have  suppurated, 
and  the  abscess  has  been  discharged. 


SULPHUR. 


Sulphur  is  found  native  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes, 
and  is  imported  into  this  country  chiefly  from  Sicily  and 
Naples. 


The  sublimed  sulphur,  commonly  called  the  flower  of  sulphur, 
is  laxative  and  diaphoretic,  acting,  in  a  very  mild  manner, 
principally  on  the  large  intestines,  and  at  the  same  time  de¬ 
termining  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  In  consequence  of  the 
mildness  of  its  operation  as  a  laxative,  it  is  one  of  the  best  re¬ 
medies  for  piles,  a  disease  which  generally  arises  from  weak¬ 
ness  and  irritation  in  the  bow'els,  of  such  a  description  as  is 
always  much  increased  by  costiveness,  but  will  not  allow  of 
the  use  of  active  purgatives.  In  this  complaint,  it  is  best 
given  in  conjunction  with  a  little  lenitive  electuary  and  cream 
of  tartar. 

Its  diaphoretic  effects  render  it  serviceable  in  chronic  rheu¬ 
matism  and  cough,  in  atonic  gout,  cutaneous  eruptions,  rickets, 
asthma,  and  other  pulmonary  affections  not  attended  with  acute 
inflammation;  and  it  is  probable,  that  its  beneficial  operation  in 
these  complaints  is,  in  some  measure,  owing  to  its  laxative 
effects.  Its  power  of  curing  itch  is  universally  admitted. 

The  ordinary  dose  is  one  or  two  drachms,  taken  in  milk. 
An  electuary,  made  by  mixing  together  three  drachms  of  sul¬ 
phur,  one  drachm  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  four  drachms  of 
lenitive  electuary,  is  a  very  useful  form  for  administering  this 
substance,  and  adapted  to  all  the  cases  to  which  the  remedy  is 
applicable,  in  the  dose  of  a  tea-spoonful,  once  or  twice  a  day. 


SULPHURIC  ACID. 


This  is  the  oil  of  vitriol,  and  vitriolic  acid,  of  commerce, 
and  is  usually  prepared  by  the  combustion  of  sulphur. 

It  is  always  employed  medicinally  under  the  form  of  the 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  made  by  mixing  a  fluid  ounce 
and  a  half  of  the  strono:  acid  with  fourteen  fluid  ounces  and 
a  half  of  distilled  water.  The  usual  dose  of  this  diluted  acid  is 
from  twenty  to  fortj  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  in  a  wine- 
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glassful  of  water.  As  it  is  injurious  to  the  teeth,  it  should  be 
sucked  through  a  quill.  It  is  tonic,  antiseptic,  and  refrige¬ 
rant,  and  is  found  of  great  service  in  indigestion,  diabetes,  cu¬ 
taneous  eruptions,  and  low  typhoid  fevers.  It  is  also  a  grateful 
and  useful  medicine  to  restrain  the  colliquative  sweats  which 
attend  hectic  fever.  In  the  first-mentioned  cases,  the  diluted 
acid  is  generally  combined  with  infusion  of  bark,  gentian,  or 
other  bitters.  It  covers  the  taste  of  bark,  and  causes  it  to  sit 
easier  on  the  stomach  than  when  given  alone.  See  Elixir  of 
Vitriol, 


SUGAR  OF  LEAD. 

This  is  a  very  powerful  astringent  and  sedative,  of  marked 
advantage  in  restraining  profuse  bleeding  from  the  lungs, 
womb,  bowels,  nose,  and  almost  all  other  internal  parts  ;  but 
from  its  great  activity  it  must  be  exhibited  with  caution.  The 
alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  most  of  the  acids,  alum,  borax,  all 
sulphates  and  muriates,  soaps,  ammoniated  and  tartarized 
iron,  tartarized  antimony,  and  distilled  water,  decompose  it, 
and  should,  therefore,  never  be  given  with  it.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  administer  with  it  Epsom  salt  dissolved  in  rose 
water,  which  decomposes  it,  and  renders  it  useless.  Physicians 
generally  consider  this  salt  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  re¬ 
sources  of  physic,  in  case  of  alarming  bleedings  from  any  in¬ 
ternal  organ.  Dr.  Paris,  of  Dover  Street,  thinks  it  of  greater 
efficacy  in  stopping  haemorrhage  from  the  lungs  and  womb, 
than  any  other  known  remedy,  and  he  believes  its  application 
to  be  equally  safe  and  manageable.  It  should  be  invariably 
united  with  opium.  Half  a  grain  or  a  grain  of  the  acetate  of 
lead,  united  with  one-fourth  or  half  a  grain  of  opium,  and  made 
into  a  pill  with  a  little  conserve  of  hips,  may  be  given  every 
six  hours:  in  any  urgent  case  of  lijemorrhage  it  may  be  ex¬ 
hibited  every  second  hour,  until  the  bleeding  is  restrained. 

Ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  this  salt,  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of 
distilled  water,  or  in  the  same  quantity  of  common  water,  with 
the  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  distilled  vinegar,  forms  an  ex¬ 
cellent  lotion  for  inflamed  surfaces. 

SWEET  SPIRIT  OF  NITRE. 

This  medicine  is  a  pleasant  refrigerant  and  diuretic,  and  is 
used  with  much  advantage  in  ail  febrile  affections  to  allay  heat, 
and  quench  thirst,  and  in  dropsy  as  an  adjunct  to  other  diuretic 
remedies.  Its  operation  is  greatly  increased  by  dilution  with 
water,  or  other  aqueous  vehicle.  In  fevers,  thirty  or  forty  drops 
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of  it  may  be  given  every  three  hours,  united  with  two  drachms 
of  the  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  and  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  water.  In  dropsy,  it  may  be  administered  to  the  extent  of 
a  drachm  at  a  dose,  combined  with  other  and  more  powerful 
diuretics. 

It  appears,  that  when  added  in  a  small  proportion  to  malt 
spirits,  it  communicates  to  them  a  flavour  resembling  that  of 
French  brandy. 

TAR  WATER. 

Tar  water  is  made  by  pouring  a  gallon  of  water  on  two  pints 
of  the  best  Norway  tar,  which  is  to  be  stirred  with  a  wooden 
rod  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  then,  after  the  tar  has  subsided, 
the  liquor  should  be  strained,  and  preserved  in  well  corked 
bottles  for  use. 

It  is  stimulant  and  alterative;  and,  when  its  operation  is 
aided  by  bodily  exercise,  will  frequently  prove  diuretic.  It  is 
certainly  useful  in  some  cases  of  indigestion,  scurvy,  cutaneous 
eruptions,  and  other  chronic  diseases.  The  celebrated  Dr, 
Cullen,  of  Edinburgh,  thought  highly  of  it,  and  states,  that  he 
has  found  it  to  strengthen  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  to  excite 
appetite,  promote  digestion,  and  cure  all  the  symptoms  of  indi¬ 
gestion.  Berkeley,  the  excellent  and  learned  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 
through  whose  strong  recommendation  the  drinking  of  this  w^ater 
was  once  so  much  in  vogue,  says,  “  When  right,  it  is  not  paler 
than  French,  nor  deeper  coloured  than  Spanish  white  wine,  and 
full  as  clear,  and  that  if  there  be  not  a  spirit  very  sensibly 
perceived  in  drinking  it,  you  may  conclude  the  water  is  not 
good.  It  may  be  drank  cold  or  warm.  As  to  the  quantity,  in 
common  chronical  indispositions,  a. pint  a  day  may  suffice,  taken 
on  an  empty  stomach,  at  two  or  four  times,  viz.  night  and 
morning,  and  about  two  hours  after  dinner  or  breakfast;  more 
may  be  taken  by  stronger  stomachs.  But  those  who  labour 
under  great  and  inveterate  maladies,  must  drink  a  greater 
quantity,  at  least  a  quart  every  twenty-four  hours.  In  acute 
cases,  for  example,  fevers  of  all  kinds,  it  must  be  drank  in  bed 
warm,  and  in  great  quantity,  perhaps  a  pint  every  hour,  which 
I  have  known  to  work  surprising  cures.’' 

THORN  APPLE; 

The  officinal  name  of  this  article  is  stramonium.  The  plant 
is  a  native  of  America,  but  is  now  common  in  this  country.  It 
is  stimulant,  and  powerfully  narcotic.  It  was  first  recommended 
as  a  powerful  remedy  in  insanity,  but  its  virtues  in  this  disease 
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are  not  considerable.  It  is  occasionally  of  great  service  in 
quieting  the  mind,  and  procuring  rest,  in  violent  paroxysms  of 
insanity,  but  beyond  this  is  rarely  of  much  advantage.  It  has 
been  lately  found  almost  specific  in  severe  chronic  pains  of  the 
bead,  or  other  parts  of  the  body.  This  very  active  substance 
requires  to  be  exhibited  with  caution.  It  is  generally  given  in 
the  form  of  extract,  which,  at  first,  should  not  exceed  half  a 
grain  twice  a  day,  the  quantity  being  gradually  increased  to 
three  or  four  grains,  or  more,  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  ' 

Smoking  the  herb  in  the  manner  of  tobacco  sometimes  affords 
relief  in  the  paroxysm  of  spasmodic  asthma,  and  has  lately  be¬ 
come  a  common  practice;  but  it  is  not  without  danger, 

TORMENTIL  ROOT. 

This  is  a  mild  yet  powerful  astringent,  of  great  service  in 
looseness  and  dysentery.  It  operates  without  producing  any 
stimulant  effect,  and  is,  therefore,  well  adapted  to  check  the 
diarrhcKa  attendant  upon  pulmonary  consumption,  and  in  other 
cases  of  that  complaint  where  the  general  excitement  is  con¬ 
siderable*  For  this  purpose,  its  union  with  small  doses  of 
ipecaciian  powder  forms  a  very  eligible  medicine,  which  was 
highly  spoken  of  by  that  distinguished  physician  Dr.  George 
-Fordyce. 

It  is  best  given  in  substance,  the  dose  of  llie  powder  being 
from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  which  may  be  repeated  twice 
or  thrice  daily,  or  oftener. 

TURPENTINE. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  turpentine,  but  the  Venice  and 
Canada  turpentine,  and  the  oil  of  turpentine,  are  those  which 
are  chiefly  employed  internally  in  the  cure  of  disease.  They 
are  all  stimulant,  diuretic,  and  cathartic.  All  turpentines  seem 
to  derive  their  virtues  from  the  oil  they  contain.  If  the  dose 
be  small,  they  act  chiefly  on  the  kidneys;  but  when  large,  some 
degree  of  nausea  is  excited,  with  slight  giddiness,  and  soon  a 
copious  discharge  from  the  bowels.  In  moderate  doses,  they 
produce  a  sensation  of  warmth  in  the  stomach,  raise  the  pulse, 
anddrnpart  additional  excitement  to  the  whole  vascular  system. 
They  are  sometimes  beneficially  employed  in  gleet,  whites, 
habitual  coughs,  and  mucous  discharges  from  the  urinary  pas¬ 
sages.  Formerly,  it  was  no  uncommon  practice  to  give  them 
as  a  remedy  for  pulmonary  consumption;  but  in  that  complaint 
their  heating  and  irritating  qualities  never  fail  to  render  lliein 
injurious.  In  old  chronic  coughs  they  are  often  beneficial.  The 
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oil  is  justly  rep^arded  as  a  useful  remedy  in  lumbago,  sciatica, 
and  otlier  varieties  of  chronic  rheumatism,  in  which  complaints 
its  efficacy  seems  to  be  often  increased  by  the  addition  of  Pe¬ 
ruvian  bark.  It  is  likewise  of  great  service  in  some  cases  of 
epilepsy,  especially  when  originating  from  worms;  in  infantile 
convulsions,  arising  from  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels ;  and  in  tape-worm. 

For  internal  use,  the  dose  of  Venice  or  Canada  turpentine  is 
from  ten  grains  to  a  drachm,  made  into  pills  with  powdered 
liquorice  root,  and  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day.  As  a 
diuretic,  or  stimulant,  the  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  taken  in 
doses  of  from  twenty  drops  to  a  drachm,  thrice  daily.  By 
means  of  a  little  yolk  of  egg  and  mucilage  of  gum  arable,  it 
may  be  uniformly  mixed  with  water.  When  taken  to  expel 
the  tape-worm,  the  quantity  must  be  from  six  drachms  to  an 
ounce,  or  more,  repeated  every  eight  hours  till  the  worm  is 
ejected.  In  these  large  doses,  it  is  more  easily  taken  when  ex¬ 
hibited  merely  floating  upon  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  drop 
or  two  of  oil  of  cinnamon  or  aniseed.  If  it  does  not  operate 
bv  stool  in  four  or  five  hours  after  it  has  been  taken,  a  dose  of 
castor  oil  should  be  exhibited. 

Applied  externally,  the  turpentines  increase  the  tone  of  the 
part,  counteract  indolence  of  action,  and  cleanse  ill-conditioned 
ulcers.  As  local  stimulants,  they  have  been  efficaciously  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  form  of  injection,  in  cases  of  colic,  obstinate 
costiveness,  and  the  small  thread- worm.  The  oil  is  the  most 
useful  in  such  instances.  It  proves  also  an  excellent  addition 
to  stimulating  embrocations  in  chilblains,  indolent  swellings, 
palsy,  &c. 

VALERIAN. 

Valerian  root  is  antispasmodic  and  tonic;  and  is  sometimes 
highly  beneficial  in  those  diseases  which  appear  to  be  connected 
with  a  morbid  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  system,  as  in 
hysterics,  pain  of  one  side  of  the  head,  and  in  some  species  of 
epilepsy.  It  is  of  service  in  some  instances  of  hypochondriasis, 
or  low  spirits,  and  it  may  often  be  advantageously  combined 
with  Peruvian  bark ;  but  its  very  nauseous  taste  is  a  great 
obstacle  to  its  frequent  employment.  Dr.  Cullen  thought  highly 
of  it  as  a  remedy  for  nervous  disorders,  and  he  remarks,  that  it 
should  be  given  in  large  doses.  It  is  best  given  in  substance, 
united  with  a  small  portion  of  mace  or  cinnamon,  which  in  some 
degree  disguises  the  flavour.  The  dose  is  from  a  scruple  to  a 
drachm,  given  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

The  ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian  is  an  elegant  and  effi- 
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cacious  cordial  and  antispasmodic,  of  great  benefit  to  the  ner¬ 
vous  and  low-spirited.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  or  three 
tea-spoonfuls,  thrice  a  day,  in  water. 

VINEGAR. 

Vinegar  is  a  weak  vegetable  acid,  produced  by  exciting  the 
acetous  fermentation  in  substances  which  have  undergone,  or 
are  susceptible  of,  the  vinous  fermentation.  Sugar  and  water, 
the  saccharine  vegetable  juices,  infusions.of  malt,  malt  liquors, 
cyder,  and  Avine,  may  be  converted  into  vinegar,  by  adding  to 
them  yeast  or  any  other  ferment,  and  exposing  them  in  vessels 
to  which  the  air  has  access,  in  a  temperature  between  75  and 
90  degrees. 

Vinegar  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  cooling  medicine  in 
fevers,  being  added  to  any  common  diluting  drink.  When  taken 
into  the  stomach,  it  is  cooling,  promotes  a  gentle  breathing  per¬ 
spiration,  and  the  discharge  of  urine.  In  inflammatory  fevers, 
it  may  be  used  to  acidulate  barley-water,  or  any  other  ordinary 
b'everage  of  the  patient.  It  is  also  an  efficacious  remedy  for  the 
scurvy,  and  one  of  the  best  means  of  counteracting  the  fatal 
effects  of  over  doses  of  opium,  hemlock,  and  other  narcotic 
poisons.  For  this  last  purpose,  it  should  be  administered  in 
doses  of  a  table-spoonful,  frequently  repeated,  after  the  sto¬ 
mach  has  been  freely  emptied  by  a  proper  emetic. 

Diluted  with  water,  and  applied  externally  as  a  lotion,  it  is 
sometimes  of  much  service  in  burns,  bruises,  sprains,  and 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  eye,  and  for  clearing  the  eye  of 
small  particles  of  lime,  when  they  adhere  to  any  part  of  the  ball, 
or  the  lids.  Its  odour  is  grateful  when  it  is  sprinkled  on  the 
floor  of  the  chamber  of  the  sick  in  malignant  fevers,  though  it 
ha^  little  efficacy  as  a  fumigation. 

WATER. 

Common  water  is  an  agent  of  great  importance  in  the  pre¬ 
vention,  relief,  and  cure,  of  diseases ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  neces¬ 
sary,  that  its  qualities  and  effects  should  be  made  known  in  the 
present  work. 

W ater  retains  its  fluidity  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  at  any  degree  of  temperature  between  thirty-two 
and  two  hundred  and  twelve  degrees  of  Fahreneit’s  thermome¬ 
ter;  but  under  thirty-two  degrees  it  crystallizes  and  becomes 
solid,  or  is  changed  into  ice;  and  above  two  hundred  and 
twelve  degrees  assumes  an  aeriform  character,  or  becomes 
steam,  expanding  to  1698  times  its  ordinary  bulk. 
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Althoug-b  water  is  almost  universally  diffused  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  it  never  occurs  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity,  which 
is  owing  to  its  extensive  powers  as  a  solvent.  It  is  generally 
found  holding  earthy  matter  in  a  state  of  mechanical  suspension, 
or  saline  and  other  bodies  in  chemical  solution,  but  the  nature 
and  degree  of  its  contamination  must  necessarily  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances  and  situation.  These  impregnations, 
however,  are  not  sufficient  in  general  to  give  it  any  very  sen¬ 
sible  taste  or  odour,  or  to  render  it  unfit  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  life.  All  the  varieties  of  common  water  may  be 
arranged  under  the  three  following  heads : — 

1.  Rain  Water. 

2.  Spring  Water, 

3.  River  Water. 

Hain  Water,  when  collected  in  the  open  fields,  is  certainly 
the  purest  natural  water,  and  consequently  of  the  least  specific 
gravity;  but  when  collected  in  towns,  or  from  the  roofs  of 
houses,  it  contains  a  small  portion  of  sulphate  of  lime,  soot, 
and  other  impurities,  and  requires  to  be  boiled  and  strained 
previous  to  internal  use.  Hippocrates  gave  this  advice,  and 
the  precaution  has  been  strongly  advised  by  modern  chemists 
and  physicians  of  eminence. 

Snow  water,  when  newly  melted,  is  destitute  of  air,  which 
is  the  reason  that  fish  cannot  live  in  it ;  but,  when  allowed  to 
remain  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  does  not 
differ  in  its  qualities  from  rain  water. 

Spring  Water,  in  addition  to  the  substances  detected  in  rain 
water,  generally  contains  a  small  proportion  of  common  salt, 
and  frequently  other  salts.  The  larger  springs  are  purer  than 
smaller  ones,  and  those  which  occur  in  silicious  rocks,  or  beds 
of  gravel,  contain  the  least  impregnation.  If  it  has  not  filtered 
through  a  very  soluble  soil,  it  is  often  almost  as  pure  as  rain 
water. 

Well  or  pump  water,  which  is  spring  water  obtained  by 
digging  to  a  considerable  depth,  is  by  no  means  so  pure.  It 
is  commonly  distinguished  by  a  property  named  hardness,  im¬ 
plying  an  incapability  of  dissolving  soap  ;  which  is  owing  to  its 
containing  many  earthy  salts,  the  principal  of  which  is  sulphate 
of  lime.  Soft  water  is  a  more  powerful  solvent  of  all  vegetable 
matters  than  hard  water,  and  is  consequently  to  be  preferred 
for  domestic  as  well  as  medicinal  purposes:  the  brewer  knows 
well  from  experience,  how  much  more  readily  and  copiously  soft 
water  will  dissolve  the  extractive  matter  of  his  malt.  The 
great  superiority,  in  point  of  wholesomeness,  which  soft  water 
has  over  that  which  is  hard,  is  proved  by  many  striking  facts. 
Horses,  by  an  instinctive  sagacity,  always  prefer  the  former. 
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and  when,  by  necessity  or  inattention,  they  are  confined  to  the 
latter,  their  coats  become  rough,  and  ill-conditioned,  and  they 
are  frequently  attacked  with  the  grapes.  Hard  water  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  disease  in  the  spleen  of  certain  animals, 
especially  sheep;  and  pigeons  refuse  it  when  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  that  which  is  soft.  Some  very  eminent  and  dis¬ 
cerning  physicians  have  ascribed  the  scrophulous  swellings, 
and  complaints  of  gravel,  so  common  in  certain  districts,  to 
the  hardness  of  the  water  there,  and  there  is  often  much  to 
countenance  the  opinion.  The  best  mode  of  freeing  hard  water 
of  its  earthy  salts,  is  first  to  boil  it ;  then,  after  it  has  cooled,  to 
drop  into  it  an  alkaline  carbonate,  or  a  little  carbonate  of  soda, 
&c.  ;  and  lastly,  to  filter  it. 

R  iver  Water f  when  the  stream  is  rapid,  and  runs  over  a 
pebbly  or  silicious  channel,  is  as  pure  as  the  softer  spring 
water;  but  when  the  current  is  slo«w,  and  the  bed  clayey,  it 
approaches  nearer  to  the  nature  of  well  water,  and  frequently 
contains  putrefied  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  as  is  generally 
the  case  in  the  water  of  lakes  and  marshes. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  water  as  a  diluent  are  consider¬ 
able,  and  were  well"  known  to  ,  the  ancients;  and  cold  water 
used  as  a  drink  in  fevers,  was  the  principal  remedy  of  Hippo¬ 
crates,  the  father  of  physic,  in  these  complaints.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  sixty  degrees  is  the  proper  degree,  where  it  is 
intended  that  water  should  produce  its  diluent  effects  without 
the  aid  of  heat.  Under  forty -five  degrees  it  produces  a  seda¬ 
tive  and  astringent  effect ;  above  sixty  degrees,  and  under  a 
hundred,  it  relaxes  the  fibres  of  the  stomach,  and  is  apt  to 
induce  nausea;  but  at  a  higher  temperature,  the  stimulus 
of  heat  prevents  that  effect.  Simple  water  may  supersede 
the  use  of  all  other  diluents  ;  but  animal  and  vegetable  infu¬ 
sions  are  generally  employed,  or  toast  and 'water,  which  is 
more  agreeable  to  most  palates,  and  is  an  excellent  diluent  in 
fevers  and  inflammatory  diseases.  The  temperature  of  water  as 
a  diluent,  should  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  disease:  in 
internal  bleedings,  the  temperature  should  not  exceed  45  degrees, 
but  it  may  be  60  degrees  in  fevers ;  unless  in  the  cold  stage  of 
the  paroxysm  of  fever,  when  thirst  should  be  allayed  by  tepid 
or  warm  water,  or  other  bland  fluids  ;  and  the  same  precaution 
is  necessary  when  the  sweat  lias  become  general  and  profuse. 
In  cases  in  which  there  exists  a  morbid  increase  of  bile,  or  of 
the  secretions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  disturbing  the  func¬ 
tions  of  these  organs,  the  temperature  of  the  water  used  as 
drink  may  be  from  90  to  114  degrees  ;  and  in  some  cases  of 
indigestion,  which  are  attended  with  the  sensation  of  coldness 
at  the  stomach,  and  with  cold  extremities,  a  cupful  of  water, 
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taken  hot,  affords  very  considerable  relief.  Some  medicines, 
as  sudorifics,  diuretics,  emetics,  and  refrigerants,  scarcely  pro¬ 
duce  their  effects,  unless  their  operation  be  assisted  by  copious 
dilutions  with  water,  or  watery  fluids. 

WILD  CUCUMBER. 

The  expressed  juice  of  the  fruit  of  this  plant  deposits  a 
fecula,  which,  when  dried,  has  been  known  by  the  name  of 
Elaterium.  It  is  a  very  powerful  cathartic,  and  is  supposed, 
by  some  physicians,  to  be  the  best  hydragogue  purgative  we 
possess.  It  is  frequently  employed  in  dropsies,  when  purga¬ 
tives  are  admissible,  and  other  milder  remedies  fail  in  evacu¬ 
ating  the  water;  and  it  appears,  that  the  ancient,  as  well  as 
modern,  physicians  administered  it  with  much  confidence  and 
success.  Dr.  Ferriar,  of  Manchester,  is  said  to  have  found  it 
an  efficacious  remedy  for  dropsy  of  the  chest.  But  it  is  often 
very  violent  in  its  action,  and  requires  to  be  given  with  caution, 
more  especially  in  elderly  or  debilitated  subjects.  Its  dose  is 
half  a  grain,  made  into  a  pill,  and  repeated  every  second  or 
third  hour  until  it  begins  to  operate,  when  no  more  ,  should  be. 
given  until  the  extent  of  its  operation  is  ascertained.  Jt  is 
frequently  advisable  to  unite  the  half  grain  of  ekiteriiim  with 
the  same  quantity  of  calorneL  Dr.  Alexander  Buchan,  of  Percy 
Street,  s'ays,  that  he  has  known  this  combination  evacuate  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  in  numerous  instances  of  dropsy.  The  patient 
must  always  be  supported  with  strong  beef  tea  and  bread,  &e. 
during  its  operation. 

WINE. 

The  term  wine  is  more  strictly  and  especially  applied  to  ex¬ 
press  the  fermented  juice  of  \\\q  grape,  although  it  is  generally 
used  to  denote  that  of  amj  sub-acid  fruit.  The  presence  of 
tartar  is,  perhaps,  the  circumstance  by  which  the  grape  is  most 
strongly  distinguished  from  all  the  other  sub-acid  fruits,  that 
have  been  applied  to  the  purpose  of  wine-making.  The  juice 
of  the  grape,  moreover,  contains  within  itself  all  the  principles 
essential  to  vinification,  in  such  a  proportion  and  state  of 
balance,  as  to  enable  it  at  once  to  undergo  a  regular  and  com¬ 
plete  fermentation,  whereas  the  juices  of  other  fruits  require 
artificial  additions  for  this  purpose  ;  and  the  scientific  applica¬ 
tion  and  due  adjustment  of  these  means,  constitute  the  art  of 
making  wines.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  all  those  wines 
that  contain  an  excess  of  malic  acid  are  of  a  bad  quality,  hence 
the  grand  defect  that  is  necessarily  inherent  in  the  wines  of  this 
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country,  and  which  leads  them  to  partake  of  the  properties  of 
cider;  for  in  the  place  of  tartaric,  the  malic  acid  always  pre¬ 
dominates  in  our  native  fruits. 

Various  circumstances,  such  as  climate,  soil,  and  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  fermentation,  modify  the  flavour  and  taste  of 
wine.  Wines  may  be  arranged  into  four  classes,  viz.  1.  Sweet 
Wines,  as  Malaga,  Frontignac,  Tokay,  Vino  Tinto,  Monte- 
fiascore,  Schiras,  and  the  Malmsey  wines  of  the  Greek  islands  ; 
— 2.  Sparkling  or  Effervescing  Wines,  as  Champagne,  Goose¬ 
berry,  &c. ; — 3.  Dry  and  Light  Wines,  as  Hock,  Rhenish, 
Mayne,  Moselle,  Barsac,  Burgundy,  Claret,  and  Hermitage  ;■ — 
and  4.  Dry  and  Strong  Wines,  as  Marsala,  Madeira,  Port,  and 
Sherry.  Of  the  common  white  wines,  Marsala  is  undoubtedly 
the  strongest.  But  notwithstanding  these  differences,  the  essen¬ 
tial  components  of  all  wines  are  the  following  :  one  or  more 
acids,  especially  the  malic  and  tartaric ;  extractive  matter, 
which  in  old  wines  is  deposited  with  the  tartar ;  a  volatile  oil, 
on  which  the  flavour  depends  ;  colouring  matter;  and  alcohol,  or 
spirit  of  wine,  the  most  important  of  their  ingredients,  and  that 
one  on  which  their  dietetic  and  medical  properties  depend. 

Wine,  when  good,  and  of  a  proper  age,  is  cordial  and  tonic; 
but  when  new,  it  is  flatulent,  debilitating,  and  purgative,  and 
intoxicates  sooner  than  old  wine.  In  a  dietetical  point  of  view, 
the  temperate  use  of  it  promotes  digestion,  and  gives  additional 
energy  to  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  strengthens  the 
animal  functions,  exhilarates  the  spirits,  sharpens  the  wit,  and 
calls  into  action  all  the  intellectual  powers ;  but  when  taken  in 
excess,  it  intoxicates,  producing  sickness,  head-ache,  giddi¬ 
ness,  and  looseness,  with  nervous  tremors  which  continue  for 
two  or  three  days  ;  and,  like  ardent  spirits,  its  habitual  exces¬ 
sive  use,  extinguishes  the  faculties  of  both  body  and  mind,  pro¬ 
ducing  indigestion,  emaciation  and  debility,  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  and  liver,  palsy,  gout,  dropsy,  and  along  train  of  diseases 
and  wretchedness.  In  almost  all  cases  of  indigestion,  bilious 
complaints,  and  other  disorders  in  which  there  exists  great 
weakness  of  the  stomach,  the  white  wines  will  be  found  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  red  ;  they  sit  easier  on  the  stomach,  and  do  not 
tend  to  confine  the  bowels  as  the  latter  do,  which  are  material 
points,  worthy  of  much  attention.  For  the  use  of  w’ine  as  an 
article  of  Diet,  see  that  head. 

As  a  remedy,  wine  is  stimulant,  tonic,  and  antispasmodic.  Its 
chief  medicinal  application  is  in  the  treatment  of  fevers  of  a  malig¬ 
nant  type,  to  support  the  strength  of  the  system  in  the  advanced 
stages,  and  to  obviate  the  symptoms  arising  from  debility.  With 
these  views,  it  is  given  sometimes  with  more  advantage  than 
any  other  tonic, — a  superiority  derived  from  its  stimulating 
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power  being  obtained  with  more  certainty,  and  being  more 
easily  regulated  by  due  administration,  from  its  being  more 
grateful,  and  probably  not  requiring  to  be  assimilated  by  the 
digestive  organs  to  produce  its  effects.  The  quantity  in  which 
it  is  given,  is  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  disease;  the  object 
to  be  obtained,  is  that  of  supporting  the  strength  of  the  system, 
until  the  fever  has  run  its  course  ;  the  danger  to  be  avoided,  is 
that  of  giving  it  so  largely  as  to  occasion  any  degree  of  ex¬ 
haustion.  The  administration  is  regulated,  therefore,  by  the 
effects  it  produces;  advantage  being'  always  derived  from  it, 
when  it  renders  the  pulse  more  slow  and  firm ;  when  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  delirium  is  prevented;  when  irritation  is  lessened,  and 
sleep  induced.  If  the  pulse  be  quickened,  and  the  countenance 
become  flushed ;  if  it  excite  thirst,  increase  the  heat  of  the 
body,  and  occasion  restlessness  or  delirium,  it  is  obviously  in¬ 
jurious ;  and  the  dose  must  either  be  diminished,  or  its  use  sus¬ 
pended.  In  typhus,  the  proper  rule  is  to  give  it  till  the  pulse 
fills,  the  delirium  abates,  and  the  extremities  warm ;  and  it 
should  be  repeated  on  the  smallest  appearance  of  stupor,  quick 
and  sinking  pulse,  or  tremor.  A  few  glasses,  given  in  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours,  will  often  produce  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  from  wine;  but  sometimes  very  large  quantities  are  ne¬ 
cessary.  In  malignant  sore  throat,  a  woman  unaccustomed  to 
the  use  of  wine,  has  taken  three  bottles  of  Madeira  every  day 
for  some  time,  with  marked  advantage. 

In  extensive  ulceration,  or  gangrene,  wine  is  not  only  the 
best  addition  to  Peruvian  bark  and  opium,  but  is  a  remedy  on 
which  alone  there  is  much  reliance;  and  in  the  convalescencies 
from  all  severe  diseases,  it  is  an  efficacious  mean  of  restoring 
the  exhausted  strength  and  vigour. 

When  wine  is  prescribed  as  a  cordial  in  a  state  of  recovery 
from  any  acute  disease,  or  in  a  weakened  state  of  the  habit,  it 
should  not  be  taken  with  dinner  or  any  other  meal,  but  at  noon, 
on  an  empty  stomach.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  an  excellent  prac¬ 
tice  to  get  a  crust  of  good  bread,  dip  it,  piece  by  piece,  into  a 
glass  of  very  old  rich  wine,  as  Canary,  Tent,  Madeira,  Sherry, 
or  Port,  and  take  it  every  day  about  twelve  ;  it  is  a  valuable 
cordial.  Sometimes  in  convalescence  from  a  severe  disease, 
the  nerves  are  so  irritable  as  to  produce  a  feverishn-ess  in  the 
system,  on  the  application  of  stimulants,  when  the  quantify  of 
wine  used  must  be  small,  and  Claret,  Moselle,  or  Hock,  will  be 
found  the  best  sort. 

I  ought  not  to  dismiss  this  article  without  observing,  that 
the  adulteration  of  wines  is  a  frequent  practice  among  wine 
merchants,  and  one  which  is  fraught  with  much  mischief;  for 
so  iniquitous  are  the  means  made  use  of  by  some  dealers,  to 
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enable  tliem  to  pass  bad  wine  off  as  that  which  is  good,  that 
such  adulterated  wines  often  operate  like  slow  poisons.  They 
occasion  head-ache,  pain  of  the  stomach,  uneasiness,  cough, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  afterwards  colic,  constipation, 
palsy,  and  consumption.  Some  of  the  adulterations  of  wine 
are  rather  harmless,  others  extremely  dangerous.  The  com¬ 
mon  red  wines  are  frequently  made  of  new,  tart,  and  haif- 
spoiled  white  wines,  by  tinging  them  with  red  sumach,  or 
other  woods  or  berries.  In  order  to  make  the  wine  stronger 
and  more  pungent,  a  variety  of  spices  are  employed,  such  as 
galangal,  cardamom,  mace,  and  the  like ;  or  an  unfermented 
mash,  wort,  or  the  mash  for  distilling  spirits,  are  occasionally 
added,  and  allowed  to  ferment  together  with  inferior  wines. 
But  the  most  deleterious  of  all  adulterations  of  wine,  is  that 
with  sugar  of  lead,  and  other  preparations  of  that  mineral. 
This  infamous  practice  was  carried  on,  some  years  ago,  in 
Paris  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  Excise  Office  could  not 
account  for  the  prodigious  increase  of  vinegar,  entered  at  the 
city  gates.  But  it  was  at  length  discovered,  that  this  vinegar 
consisted  only  of  tart  and  adulterated  wines,  imported  under 
the  pretended  character  of  vinegar,  in  order  to  avoid  the  high 
duly  imposed  upon  wines,  on  their  entrance  into  Parb ;  and 
sugar  of  lead,  joined  to  some  absorbent  earth,  was  employed 
to  change  these  vinegars  into  sweet  wines,  which  destroyed 
the  lives  of  many  thousand  persons.  This  secret,  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  to  health  and  life,  was  confessed  by  a  rich 
old  wine  merchant,  on  his  death-bed,  to  relieve  in  some  degree 
his  tortured  conscience. 

To  detect  adulterated  wines,  we  must  attend  to  the  following 
particulars  :  every  white  or  straw  coloured  w'ine,  of  a  sweetish 
taste,  afterwards  astringent,  and  at  the  same  time  new;  every 
wine  that  has  an  unusually  high  colour,  not  in  proportion  to  its 
strength  and  age,  or  the  flavour  of  brandy,  penetrating  the 
tongue  ;  or  lastly,  an  uncommonly  strong  flavour,  may  be  justly 
suspected  of  adulteration.  Bed  wines,  either  of  a  very  deep 
or  a  very  faint  colour;  of  a  woody  or  tart  taste;  and  those 
which  cover  the  inside  of  the  glass  as  well  as  the  bottom  of 
the  bottles,  with  a  red  sediment,  are  generally  tinged  with  some 
colouring  substances. 

In  order  to  discover  whether  suspected  wine  contains  any 
metallic^ adulteration,  we  are  possessed  of  an  excellent  chemical 
test,  discovered  by  Professor  Hahnemann,  of  Germany,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Liquor  Vini  Probaiorius,  It  is  pre¬ 
pared  as  follows:  one  drachm  of  the  dry  liver  of  sulphur,  and 
two  drachms  of  cream  of  tartar,  are  shaken  together  in  two 
ounces  of  distilled  water,  till  it  be  completely  saturated  with 
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hepatic  gas  ;  the  liquor  is  then  filtered  through  blotting  paper, 
and  kept  in  a  close-stopped  phial.  From  sixteen  to  twenty 
drops  of  this  liquid  are  dropped  into  a  small  glass,  filled  with 
wine  that  is  suspected  to  have  been  adulterated.  If  the  wine 
turn  only  thick  with  white  clouds,  and  deposit  only  a  white 
sediment,  we  may  be  certain  that  it  contains  no  metallic  ingre¬ 
dients  whatever;  but  if  it  turn  black,  or  even  muddy,  if  its 
colour  approach  to  that  of  a  dark  red,  if  it  have  first  a  sweet 
and  then  an  astringent  taste,  it  is  certainly  impregnated  with 
sugar  of  lead,  or  some  other  impregnation  of  that  metal,  equally 
destructive.  If,  however,  the  dark  colour  be  of  a  blue  cast,  not 
unlike  that  of  pale  ink,  we  may  suspect  the  wine  to  contain 
iron  in  its  composition.  Lastly,  if  the  wine  be  impregnated 
with  copper  or  verdigris,  it  will  deposit  a  sediment  of  a  black¬ 
ish  grey  colour.  This  experiment  ought  to  be  made  with  a 
fresh' prepared  test,  and  in  the  open  air. 

WORMWOOD. 

Wormwood  is  a  bitter  tonic,  of  considerable  service  in  in¬ 
digestion  and  low  spirits;  and  it  has  also  been  used  with  ad¬ 
vantage  in  ague,  gout,  and  scurvy.  Reports  have  been  recently 
circulated  of  its  having  been  found  of  great  service  in  epilepsy. 
Notwithstanding,  it  is  now  seldom  employed  by  British  practi¬ 
tioners  in  these  complaints.  Its  powers  in  expelling  worms 
are  well  ascertained,  and  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of 
wormwood.  It  wiil  frequently  bring  away  the  smaller  sorts  of 
worms  in  great  quantities.  The  dose  in  powder  is  from 
one  to  two  scruples,  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  The  infusion  is 
made  by  pouring  a  pint  of  boiling  water  on  an  ounce  of  the 
plant,  of  which  from  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  may  be 
taken  twice  or  thrice  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Infused  in  ale,  it  forms  the  beverage  known  by  the  name  of 
pwr/. 
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BALSAMS. 

The  subject  of  this  section  is  not  the  natural  balsams,  but 
certain  compositions,  which,  from  their  being  supposed  to  pos¬ 
sess  balsamic  qualities,  generally  go  by  that  name.  In  strict 
medical  language,  however,  only  those  compositions  are  called 
balsams  which  contain  benzoic  acid. 

Friar's  Balsam,  No.  1. 

Take  of  benzoin,  powdered,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  purified 
storax,  an  ounce;  balsam  of  tolu,  half  an  ounce ;  socotorine 
aloes,  powdered,  two  drachms  ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  a  pint. 
Mix  them  together,  let  them  digest  for  a  week,  and  then  strain 
through  blotting  paper. 

This  is  sometimes  very  useful  in  old  coughs,  and  asthmas, 
as  it  stimulates  the  stomach  and  pulmonary  organs,  and  thus 
increases  the  tone  of  those  parts,  and  promotes  expectoration. 
But  it  is  not  proper  in  recent  coughs.  It  is  an  excellent  ap¬ 
plication  to  languid  ulcers,  which  require  stimulating.  The  dose 
is  from  twenty  to  forty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  on  sugar. 

It  has  been  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Commander's  Bal¬ 
sam,  Jesuit's  Drops,  Wade's  Drops,  Turlington  s  Balsam,  6)C.; 
and  is  sold  at  all  druggists'  shops  under  the  name  of  Compound 
Tincture  of  Benjamin. 

Balsam  of  Honey,  No.  2. 

Take  of  balsam  of  tolu,  an  ounce;  gum  storax,  a  drachm; 
purified  opium,  fifteen  grains;  best  honey,  four  ounces;  recti¬ 
fied  spirit  of  wine,  a  pint.  Let  them  digest  together  for  five 
or  six  days,  and  strain. 

This  is  a  pectoral  balsam,  serviceable  in  coughs,  and  colds, 
in  doses  of  one,  two,  or  three  tea-spoonfuls  occasionally,  when 
no  fever  is  present.  It  is  most  applicable  to  habitual  coughs. 
It  is  the  same  medicine  as  is  puffed  off  under  the  title  of  Sir 
John  Hill's  Balsam  of  Honey, 
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CATAPLASMS. 

Cataplasms,  or  poultices,  are  frequently  made  too  thin,  by 
which  means  the  least  pressure,  or  their  own  gravity,  removes 
them  from  the  part ;  they  should  always  be  thick  enough  to  sup¬ 
port  a  certain  form  when  applied. 

The  best  way  of  making  a  common  bread  poultice,  is  to  scald 
out  a  basin,  then  to  put  into  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bread 
crumb,  and  to  cover  it  with  boiling  water,  and  after  the  bread 
has  absorbed  as  much  of  the  water  as  it  will,  the  remainder 
should  be  poured  off,  when  the  poultice  is  fit  for  use. 

Yeast  Cataplasm,  No.  8. 

Take  of  flour,  a  pound  ;  yeast  of  beer,  half  a  pint.  Mix, 
and  expose  the  mixture  to  a  gentle  heat,  until  it  begins  to 
swell,  when  it  is  fit  for  use. 

This  cataplasm  is  of  excellent  use  when  applied  to  painful, 
foul,  or  gangrenous  ulcers.  It  affords  a  gentle  yet  valuable 
stimulus  to  such  ulcerations,  correcting  any  existing  tendency 
to  mortification,  cleansing  the  wound,  and  removing  the  foetor 
of  the  discharge. 

Mustard  Cataplasm.  No.  4. 

Take  of  mustard  seed,  and  linseed,  of  each,  in  powder,  half  a 
pound;  hot  vinegar,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  them  to  the 
thickness  of  a  poultice,  and  they  are  fit  for  use. 

It  is  a  powerful  local  stimulant  and  rubefacient,  of  great 
service  in  obviating  a  determination  to  the  head  in  the  low  stage 
of  typhus  or  remittent  fever,  particularly  when  stupor  or  deli¬ 
rium  is  present,  and  in  apoplexy,  and  many  other  cases.  It  is 
spread  on  cloths  to  the  thickness  of  about  half  an  inch,  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  its  rubefacient  effects  are 
very  quickly  produced,  and  often  so  powerfully,  as  to  raise 
blisters  on  the  part.  It  is  rendered  still  more  powerfully  stimu¬ 
lant  by  the  addition  of  one  or  two  table-spoonfuls  of  oil  of 
turpentine. 

Charcoal  Cataplasm,  No.  5, 

Take  of  linseed  meal,  half  a  pound;  charcoal  powder,  two 
ounces;  hot  water,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  a  poultice. 

This  is  a  useful  antiseptic  cataplasm,  which  has  the  power 
of  cleansing  fuul  ulcers,  and  correcting  a  tendency  to  mortifica¬ 
tion,  and  is  applicable  to  all  cases  in  which  these  objects  are  to 
be  fulfilled. 
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Goulard's  Cataplasm,  No.  6. 

Take  of  extract  of  lead,  (the  liquor  plumhi  acetatis  of  the 
shops,)  a  drachm  and  a  half ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  two 
ounces;  common  water,  twelve  ounces;  crumb  of  bread,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  to  make  the  whole  into  a  proper  consistence. 

It  is  beneficially  applied  to  inflamed  surfaces,  to  allay  irrita¬ 
tion,  and  reduce  the  inflammation  and  swelling*. 

Hemlock  Cataplasm,  No.  7. 

Pour  two  pints  of  water  on  two  ounces  of  hemlock  leaves, 
and  boil  till  only  a  pint  remains,  when  as  much  linseed  meal  as 
necessary  is  to  be  added. 

The  hemlock  poultice  is  an  excellent  application  to  many 
cancerous  and  scrophulous  ulcers,  and  other  malignant  sores ; 
frequently  producing  a  great  diminution  of  the  pain  of  such 
diseases,  and  improving  their  appearance.  The  fresh  herb 
bruised,  when  it  can  be  obtained,  forms  the  best  hemlock 
poultice. 

CLYSTERS. 

Purging  Clyster,  No.  8. 

Dissolve  an  ounce  of  Epsom  salt  in  a  pint  of  barley-water, 
or  thin  gruel,  or  lukewarm  water,  and  then  add  two  ounces 
of  oli  ve  oil. 

This  is  a  useful  purging  clyster,  of  great  service  in  all  cases 
in  which  it  is  desirable  to  procure  a  speedy  evacuation  of  the 
bowels. 

Anodyne  Clyster,  No.  9. 

Add  thirty,  forty,  or  sixty  drops  of  laudanum  to  four  ounces 
of  olive  oil.  Or  add  forty  or  sixty  drops  of  laudanum  to  four 
ounces  of  thin  starch,  warm. 

These  clysters  are  particularly  useful  in  cases  in  which  there 
is  great  irritation  about  the  rectum,  bladder,  or  urinary  passage; 
and  in  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  after  the  bowels  have  been 
cleared.  They  have  great  effect  in  relieving  pain,  and  di¬ 
minishing  spasm,  in  all  the  organs  contained  within  the  lower 
belly. 

Clyster  for  the  Colic,  No.  10. 

Mix  two  drachms  of  assafoetida  gum  with  a  drachm  and  a  half 
of  sal  volatile,  half  a  drachm  of  laudanum,  and  ten  or  twelve 
ounces  of  warm  gruel,  or  barley  water. 

This  clyster  will  frequently  operate  like  a  charm  in  the  cure 
of  flatulent  colic,  and  be  of  much  service  in  other  varieties  of 
this  complaint,  when  unattended  with  inflammation. 
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COLLYMA,  on  EYE-WATERS. 

Astringent  Collyrium,  No.  11. 

Mix  ten  drops  of  extract  of  lead,  that  is,  the  liquor  plumbi 
acetatis  of  the  shops,  and  two  drachms  of  distilled  vinegar,  with 
four  ounces  of  distilled  water. 

This  is  a  good  application  to  inflamed  eyes,  especially  when 
one  of  a  gently  astringent,  cooling  quality  is  indicated. 

Another,  No.  12. 

Dissolve  five  or  six  grains  of  sulphate,  or  of  acetate  of  zinc, 
in  four  ounces  of  distilled,  or  of  rose  water. 

This  is  the  most  common  of  ail  eye  waters,  for  the  relief  of 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and  in  the  advanced  stages  of  this 
complaint  it  is  often  advantageously  increased  in  strength. 

Anodyne  Collyrium,  No.  13. 

Take  of  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  two  ounces ;  distilled 
water,  hot,  six  ounces  ;  soft  extract  of  opium,  ten  grains.  Dis¬ 
solve  the  soft  extract  of  opium  in  the  hot  water,  strain  through 
fine  linen,  and  add  the  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia. 

In  inflammation  of  the  eye,  where  the  pain  and  irritation  are 
very  considerable,  this  is  often  productive  of  great  relief. 

Another,  No.  14. 

Take  of  soft  extract  of  opium,  ten  grains ;  camphor,  six 
grains;  hot  water,  twelve  ounces.  The  opium  and  camphor 
are  to  be  rubbed  together  in  a  mortar,  the  hot  water  then  added, 
and  the  liquor  lastly  strained  through  a  fine  cloth. 

This  is  also  an  excellent  application  when  there  is  much  pain 
and  swelling. 

Collyrium  for  Specks  on  the  Cornea,  No.  15. 

Dissolve  half  a  grain  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury  in  four 
ounces  of  the  best  rose-water. 

This  eye-water  is  of  great  service  in  removing  the  redness 
and  indolent  inflammation,  and  the  white  specks,  left  after  an 
acute  inflammation  of  the  eye. 

DECOCTIONS. 

These  are  aqueous  solutions  of  the  active  principles  of  vege¬ 
tables,  obtained  by  boiling.  They  are  intended  to  afford  more 
powerful  remedies,  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  simple  infusion 
of  the  same  substances  in  cold  or  even  in  boiling  water.  For 
making  decoctions,  the  substances  to  be  employed  must  be 
divided^  if  in  the  dry  state,  by  pulverization,  or  if  fresh,  by 
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slicing,  so  as  to  expose  an  extended  surface  to  the  action  of 
the  water;  which  is  thus  enabled  to  take  up  their  soluble  prin¬ 
ciples  in  a  shorter  space  of  time,  a  circumstance  of  much  im¬ 
portance  in  the  preparation  of  decoctions.  Decoctions  should 
invariably  be  quickly  made,  because  by  long  coction  in  water, 
even  in  covered  vessels,  the  constituents  of  many  vegetable 
bodies  are  liable  to  re-act  upon  one  another,  and  produce  en¬ 
tirely  new  compounds,  possessed  of  properties  different  from 
those  which  they  previously  constituted.  They  should  be  strained 
while  hot,  and  prepared  in  small  quantities  only,  as  they  are 
apt  to  ferment  and  spoil  soon.  In  summer,  they  ought  seldom 
to  be  used  after  they  have  been  made  forty-eight  hours. 

Compound  Decoction  of  Aloes*  No.  16. 

Take  of  extract  of  liquorice,  half  an  ounce;  subcarbonate  of 
potash,  two  scruples  ;  extract  of  spiked  aloes,  powdered  myrrh, 
powdered  saffron,  of  each,  a  drachm;  water,  a  pint.  Boil  down 
to  twelve  fluid  ounces,  and  strain:  then  add  of  compound  tinc¬ 
ture  of  cardamoms,  four  fluid  ounces. 

This  is  a  very  mild  purgative  medicine,  of  great  service  in 
costiveness,  bilious  and  nervous  disorders,  jaundice,  low  spirits 
accompanied  with  constipation  of  the  bowels,  and  female  irre¬ 
gularities  connected  with  this  state  of  the  intestinal  canal.  The 
dose  is  from  half  an  ounce  to  four  ounces,  taken  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  In  order  to  obtain  its  full  effect  in  severe  cases,  it  should 
be  taken  every  other  morning,  for  two  or  three  months,  in  such 
a  quantity  as  just  to  keep  the  bowels  free,  without  being 
purged. 

It  is  very  similar  to  the  celebrated  Beciume  de  Vie,  and  may 
be  kept  a  much  longer  time  than  any  other  decoction  without 
spoiling;  indeed,  it  is  more  efficacious  after  being  kept  a  week 
than  when  fresh  made. 

Compound  Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla*  No.  17. 

Take  of  sarsaparilla  root  sliced,  four  ounces;  boiling  water, 
four  pints.  Macerate  for  four  hours  in  a  vessel  lightly  covered, 
and  placed  near  the  fire ;  then  take  out  the  sarsaparilla,  and 
bruise  it,  Beturn  it  again  to  the  liquor,  and  macerate  in  a 
similar  manner  for  four  hours  more,  first  adding  of  raspings  of 
guaiacum  wood,  bark  of  sassafras  root,  liquorice  root  bruised, 
of  each  an  ounce;  bark  of  mezereon  root,  three  drachms.  Fi¬ 
nally,  strain. 

This  decoction  is  a  successful  imitation  of  the  once  cele¬ 
brated  Lisbon  Diet-drink.  It  operates  as  a  diaphoretic  and 
alterative,  and  is  often  of  the  greatest  service  in  the  treatment 
of  chronic  rheumatism,  cutaneous  eruptions,  the  advanced 
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stages  of  indigestion,  and  many  very  severe  local  diseases  ori¬ 
ginating  in  disorder  of  the  constitution.  It  is  of  eminent  utility 
in  the  secondary  forms  of  syphilis.  If  it  agrees,  it  generally 
occasions  a  pleasant  moisture  in  the  mouth,  cleans  the  tongue, 
and  promotes  a  lax  state  of  the  bowels.  Should  a  gentle  loose¬ 
ness  come  on  during  its  employment,  it  must  on  no  account  be 
checked.  It  is  commonly  given  in  conjunction  with  some  mild 
mercurial  pill.  The  dose  is  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  repeated  three 
or  four  times  a  day,  or  half  a  pint  twice  a  day. 

The  alkaline  infusion  of  sarsaparilla  proves  sometimes  a  more 
powerful  alterative  and  restorative  than  the  preceding  decoc¬ 
tion.  It  appears  to  have  more  of  a  strengthening  quality,  and 
to  be  generally  more  eligible  than  the  latter,  when  the  patient 
is  troubled  with  much  acidity,  and  other  symptoms  of  great 
weakness  in  the  stomach.  It  is  taken  in  the  same  doses  as 
the  decoction,  and  is  made  in  the  following  manner. 

Take  of  sarsaparilla  root  sliced  and  bruised,  four  or  six 
ounces;  liquorice  root  sliced,  an  ounce;  lime  water,  four 
pints.'  Let  them  digest  together  in  a  covered  vessel  for  twent}’- 
four  hours,  during  which  time  they  should  be  frequently  stirred 
and  shaken.  After  being  strained  it  is  fit  for  use. 

Decoction  of  Bark,  No.  18. 

Take  of  lance-leaved  Peruvian  bark  bruised,  an  ounce; 
water,  a  pint.  Boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a  lightly  covered  vessel, 
and  strain  the  liquor  while  it  is  hot. 

Peruvian  bark  in  this  form  agrees  better  with  most  stomachs 
than  when  in  powder;  but  its  powers  are  necessarily  dimi¬ 
nished.  It  is  given  in  all  cases  in  which  the  bark  in  substance 
is  useful.  The  dose  is  from  two  to  five  table-spoonfuls,  twice 
a  day. 

Barley-water,  No,  19, 

Take  of  pearl-barley,  two  ounces  ;  water,  five  pints.  First 
wash  away  any  extraneous  substance  that  may  adhere  to  the 
barley  ;  then,  having  poured  on  it  half  a  pint  of  water,  boil  for 
a  few  minutes.  This  water  being  thrown  away,  let  the  remain¬ 
der  be  added  boiling,  then  boil  down  to  two  pints,  and  strain. 

This  is  a  simple  decoction  of  barley,  commonly  called  barley- 
water,  and  is  of  much  service  in  all  fevers,  and  other  acute 
diseases  attended  with  much  thirst  and  irritation,  in  which  it  is 
taken  as  freely  as  the  patient  pleases.  The  following  is  a  com¬ 
pound  decoction  of  barley,  which  is  a  still  more  effectual 
demulcent  in  case  of  pulmonary  consumption,  strangury,  gra-^ 
vel,  and  other  diseases  accompanied  with  fever, 
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Compound  Barley-water.  No.  20. 

Take  of  the  above  simple  decoction  of  barley,  two  pints ; 
figs  sliced,  two  ounces  ;  liquorice  root,  sliced  and  bruised,  balf 
an  ounce ;  raisins,  stoned,  two  ounces ;  water  a  pint.  Boil 
down  to  two  pints,  and  strain. 

TVo  or  three  tea-spoonfuls  of  syrup  of  poppies  may  be  added 
to  this  decoction,  to  obviate  its  laxative  effect,  where  this 
might  prove  hurtful ;  but,  generally  speaking,  this  effect  will 
be  an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise. 

Astringent  Decoction.  No.  21. 

Take  of  oak  bark  an  ounce ;  water,  two  pints.  Boil  down 
to  a  pint,  and  strain. 

This  is  a  very  astringent  decoction,  which  is  of  considerable 
use  in  whites,  and  the  thin  whitish  discharge  which  often  re¬ 
mains  after  miscarriage ;  and  in  piles  and  prolapsus  of  the 
anus.  In  the  former  cases,  it  is  injected  up  the  passage  by  means 
of  a  common  syringe,  and  in  the  latter,  it  is  used  as  a  lotion. 
It  is  also  employed  as  a  gargle  in  sore-throat  and  relaxation 
of  the  uvula,  in  which  complaints  it  may  be  either  used  alone, 
or  three  drachms  of  tincture  of  myrrh  or  capsicum  may  be 
added  to  every  half-pint  of  the  decoction. 

It  is  also  an  excellent  internal  medicine  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  the  snuffles  in  infants,  to  give  tone  to  the  vessels  of 
the  head,  and  to  the  constitution  at  large, 

DRAUGHTS. 

This  is  a  proper  form  for  exhibiting  those  liquid  medicines 
in  the  dose  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  be  exact,  and  such  other 
remedies  as  are  intended  to  operate  immediately,  and  do  not 
need  to  be  frequently  repeated,  as  narcotics,  purges,  and 
vomits. 

Anodyne  and  Sleeping  Draught,  No.  22. 

Take  of  subcarbonate  of  potash,  a  scruple  ;  lemon  juice,  half 
an  ounce  ;  spearmint  water,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  laudanum,  or 
the  solution  of  acetate  of  morphia,  thirty  or  forty  drops  ;  syrup 
of  tolu,  half  a  drachm.  Mix. 

This  is  a  very  useful  draught  to  procure  sleep,  and  ease  pain, 
in  the  majority  of  diseases.  I  have  already  said,  in  noticing 
separately  the  different  articles  in  the  Domestic  Materia 
Medica,  that  the  solution  of  acetate  of  morphia,  or  the  black 
drop,  are  far  preferable  to  laudanum,  or  any  of  the  common 
preparations  of  opium,  for  procuring  sleep,  and  alleviating  pain, 
since  they  accomplish  these  objects  without  occasioning  sub¬ 
sequent  head-ache,  feverishness,  or  any  other  unpleasant 
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symptom.  This  is  a  point  requiring  particular  attention  when 
we  wish  to  procure  sleep,  or  ease  pain,  in  diseases  attended 
with  inflammatory  or  febrile  symptoms  ;  but  it  is  not  so  much 
attended  to  by  professional  men  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Refrigerant  Draught  for  Fevers.  No.  23, 

Take  of  subcarbonate  of  potash,  a  scruple ;  cinnamon  water, 
two  drachms  ;  common  water,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  syrup  of 
orange-peel,  a  drachm.  Mix  them,  and  when  taken,  add  a 
table-spoonful  of  lemon  juice,  or  fifteen  grains  of  citric  acid, 
powdered,  and  drink  it  immediately. 

This  is  the  effervescing  saline  draught  which  is  usually  given 
in  fevers,  and  inflammatory  diseases,  to  allay  heat,  quench 
thirst,  and  determine  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  for  which 
purposes  it  is  often  used  with  great  and  immediate  effect.  It 
may  be  repeated  every  three  hours.  When  the  heat  and  thirst 
are  very  considerable,  it  is  frequently  advisable  to  add  six  or 
eight  grains  of  purified  nitre  to  each  draught,  by  which  its 
efficacy  is  much  increased. 

Diaphoretic  Cooling  Draught.  No.  24. 

Take  of  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  three  drachms  ; 
camphor  mixture,  ten  drachms  ;  ipecacuanha  wine,  thirty  or 
forty  drops  ;  syrup  of  tolu,  half  a  drachm.  Mix.  To  be 
repeated  every  four  hours. 

This  is  very  useful,  and  is  in  common  use,  in  fevers  and 
inflammations.  It  promotes  a  gentle  perspiration,  relieves  heat, 
quenches  thirst,  and  tends  to  lower  the  pulse; 

Purging  Draught.  No.  25. 

Take  of  Epsom  salt,  Glauber’s  salt,  of  each,  two  drachms; 
spearmint  water,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  antimonial  wine,  forty  or 
fifty  drops  ;  tincture  of  senna,  two  drachms.  Mix. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  and  effectual  purgative  for  all  acute 
diseases,  and  most  common  purposes.  If  a  purgative  be  re¬ 
quired  which  will  operate  very  quickly  and  powerfully,  the 
dose  of  the  salts  and  senna  here  ordered,  may  be  increased  one 
half  or  more. 

Common  Black  Draught.  No.  26. 

Take  of  compound  infusion  of  senna,  an  ounce  and  a  half ; 
cinnamon  water,  two  drachms ;  manna,  a  drachm;  Epsom  salt, 
one  or  two  drachms.  Mix. 

This  is  the  common  purging  draught  so  much  in  use  with 
apothecaries  on  all  ordinary  occasions. 
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Emetic  Draught.  No.  27. 

Take  of  emetic  tartar,  one  grain  ;  powder  of  ipecacuan, 
fifteen  g'rains ;  common  water,  an  ounce  and  a  half.  Mix. 

This  is  commonly  employed  for  unloading  the  stomach  on  the 
accession  of  fevers,  and  in  ordinary  cases. 

Another.  No.  28. 

Take  of  blue  vitriol,  (sulphate  of  copper)  ten  grains;  distilled 

water,  two  ounces.  Mix. 

This  operates  instantaneously,  and  is  very  proper  when 
laudanum,  or  any  other  violent  substance,  has  been  taken  as  a 
poison. 

Another  Emetic  Draught.  No.  29. 

Take  of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  a  scruple;  ipecacuan, 
in  powder,  half  a  drachm;  peppermint  water,  three  ounces; 
tincture  of  cayenne  pepper,  two  drachms.  Mix  for  a  draught, 
to  be  taken  directly. 

In  case  of  poisoning,  this  is  said  to  be  more  certain  and 
effectual  in  arousino'  the  action  of  the  stomach,  than  either  of 
the  preceding  draughts. 


Antispasmodic  Draught.  No,  30. 

Take  of  ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian,  two  drachms;  tinc¬ 
ture  of  castor,  a  drachm  ;  Battley’s  sedative  liquor  of  opium, 
twenty  drops;  camphor  mixture,  an  ounce;  syrup  of  toln,  a 
drachm.  Mix. 

This  is  a  valuable  antispasmodic  in  spasm  of  the  stomach 
arising  from  flatulence  or  weakness,  and  in  the  hysterics,  and 
convulsive  disorders,  of  the  weakly  and  delicate. 


Tonic  Draught  for  the  Nervous.  No.  31. 

Take  of  compound  tincture  of  bark,  ammoniated  tincture  of 
valerian,  of  each,  a  drachm;  compound  tincture  of  aloes,  ten 
or  twelve  drops  ;  camphor  mixture,  an  ounce  and  a  half.  Mix. 

This  is  a  strengthening  draught  of  great  service  to  the 
weakly  and  nervous.  It  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times 
a  day. 


Draught  for  Hearthurn.  No.  32. 

Drop  twenty  drops  of  pure  water  of  ammonia  into  two  ounces 
of  almond  mixture,  or  of  common  water. 

This  is  a  powerful  remedy  for  heartburn,  and  other  cases  of 
morbid  acidity  of  the  stomach. 


Mild  Tonic  Draught.  No.  33. 

Take  of  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  two  or  three 
drachms  ;  decoction  of  bark,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  tincture  of 
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bark,  a  drachm  and  a  half ;  aromatic  confection,  half  a  drachm. 
Mix. 

This  is  a  mild  tonic  draught  combined  with  a  diaphoretic,  to 
make  it  suitable  to  those  cases  of  disease  which  call  for  a 
strengthening  medicine,  but  which,  from  the  existence  of  a 
hot  and  dry  skin,  or  other  symptoms  of  fever,  require  us  to 
unite  the  tonic  with  a  medicine  which  relaxes  the  skin,  and 
tends  to  abate  fever. 


ELECTUARIES. 

Electuaries  are  mixtures  of  vegetable  and  light  earthy 
powders,  combined  by  means  of  honey  or  of  syrup,  so  as  to  form 
masses  of  a  moderate  consistence.  All  substances  of  this  de¬ 
scription  may,  therefore,  be  made  into  electuaries;  but  as  the 
intention  of  this  form  of  preparation  is  to  render  remedies  as 
palatable  as  possible,  those  matters  only  can  be  employed  to 
form  electuaries,  the  taste  of  which  is  not  too  ungrateful  to  be 
covered  with  syrup  or  honey. 

Astringent  Electuary,  No.  34. 

Take  of  extract  of  catechu,  an  ounce ;  kino,  six  drachms; 
cinnamon  bark,  nutmegs,  of  each,  two  drachms ;  opium,  dif¬ 
fused  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  white  wine,  twenty  grains; 
syrup  of  red  roses  boiled  to  the  thickness  of  honey,  nine  ounces. 
Reduce  the  solid  ingredients  to  powder;  then  mix  them  with 
the  opium  and  syrup,  so  as  to  form  an  elec^Juary. 

This  is  a  valuable  combination  of  astringents  a,nd  aromatics, 
and  is  often  of  great  service  in  looseness  and  bloody  flux, 
especially  in  the  chronical  form  of  these  complaints,  and  in 
their  advanced  stages.  The  dose  is  from  a  scruple  to  two 
drachms,  which  may  be  taken  in  the  form  of  a  bolus,  or  dif¬ 
fused  in  cinnamon  or  dill  water,  and  repeated  twice  and  thrice 
a  day. 

Electuary  for  the  Piles,  No.  35, 

Take  of  flower  of  brimstone,  half  an  ounce;  lenitive  electuary, 
two  ounces ;  cream  of  tartar,  three  drachms ;  oil  of  cinnamon, 
three  drops;  syrup  of  orange  peel,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make 
the  whole  of  a  proper  consistence.  Mix. 

A  tea-spoonful,  or  two,  should  be  taken  once  or  twice  a  day, 
so  as  to  keep  the  bowels  gently  open.  It  is  a  very  effectual 
aperient  and  alterative  for  the  piles,  and  will  rarely  fail  in  af¬ 
fording  great  relief. 

The  manner  of  preparing  the  Lenitive  Electuary  is  described 
under  that  article  at  page  44. 
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EMBROCATIONS  AND  LINIMENTS. 

These  are  compositions  which  have  the  consistence  of  oil  or 
balsam;  so  as  to  allow  them  to  be  easily  rubbed  upon  the  skin. 
They  are  in  general  more  active  remedies  than  cerates  or  oint¬ 
ments;  and  act  as  local  stimulants,  relieving  deep-seated  in¬ 
flammations  and  pains. 

Embrocation  for  Sprains  and  Bruises,  No.  36, 

Take  of  compound  liniment  of  camphor,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 
tincture  of  opium,  half  an  ounce.  Mix. 

This  is  a  very  useful  application  to  sprains  and  bruises,  after 
all  inflammation  has  disappeared,  and  for  rheumatic  pains. 
Warmed  and  rubbed  over  the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  it  is  of 
much  service  in  allaying  the  pain  of  colic  unattended  by  in¬ 
flammation. 

Embrocation  for  Bruises  ^  when  inflamed.  No.  37. 

Take  of  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  and  soap  liniment, 
of  each,  an  ounce.  Mix. 

This  is  useful  when  bruises  and  sprains  are  accompanied 
with  inflammation. 

Guestonian  Embrocation  for  BJieumatism,  No.  38. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  oil  of  turpentine,  of  each,  an  ounce  and  a 
half;  spirit  of  vitriol,  three  drachms.  Mix. 

This  is  an  excellent  stimulant  embrocation  for  rheumatism, 
sprains,  chilblains,  and  other  cases  in  which  an  active  applica¬ 
tion  is  necessary. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper^ s  Chilblain  Liniment,  No.  39. 

Take  one  ounce  of  camphorated  spirit  of  wine;  half  an  ounce 
of  the  liquor  of  subacetate  of  lead. 

Mix,  and  apply  in  the  usual  way  three  or  four  times  a  day.  It 
is  very  efficacious. 

Rochets  Embrocation  for  Hooping-cough,  No.  40. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  eight  ounces ;  oil  of  amber,  four  ounces; 
oil  of  cloves,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  scent  it  strongly.  Mix. 

This  is  the  same  as  the  famous  embrocation  of  Roche.  When 
rubbed  on  the  chest,  it  stimulates  the  skin  gently,  and  is  some¬ 
times  serviceable  in  hooping-cough,  and  the  other  coughs  of 
children  ;  but  in  hooping-cough,  it  ought  not  to  be  used  for  the 
first  ten  days  of  the  disease. 

Valuable  Lotion  for  the  Hooping-cough,  5)C,  No.  41. 

Dissolve  one  drachm  of  emetic  tartar  in  two  ounces  of  com¬ 
mon  water,  then  add  half  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  Spanish  fly. 
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This  is  a  very  valuable  lotion  in  the  advanced  stages  of  hoop¬ 
ing-cough,  and  is  likewise  of  much  service  in  all  other  coughs, 
as  well  of  adults  as  children.  It  is  often  of  singular  utility  in 
removing  the  distressing  cough,  and  oppression  of  the  chest, 
left  after  the  hoop  has  quitted  the  patient.  After  it  has  been 
rubbed  into  the  chest  night  and  morning  for  about  a  week, 
it  will  create  a  redness,  and  bring  out  some  small  pustules, 
when  the  lotion  should  be  applied  only  once  a  day,  and  if  the 
part  becomes  very  sore,  it  may  be  laid  aside  altogether,  and  the 
pustules  anointed,  twice  a  day,  with  simple  white  ointment.  But 
it  should  be  remarked,  that  in  very  severe  cases  it  will  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  continue  the  use  of  this  lotion  until  a  large  crop  of 
pustules  appear;  and  if  they  are  kept  discharging  freely  by  an 
occasional  use  of  it,  the  relief  will  be  more  striking  and 
permanent. 

Strong  Liniment  of  Ammonia,  No.  42. 

Take  of  water  of  ammonia,  or  of  spirit  of  hartshorn,  an 
ounce;  olive  oil,  two  ounces.  Shake  them  together  till  they 
unite. 

This  is  an  excellent  rubefacient  liniment,  and  is  elEcaciously 
employed  in  inflammatory  sore-throat,  spread  on  a  piece  of 
flannel,  and  applied  round  the  throat. 

Strong  Stimulating  Liniment.  No.  43. 

Take  of  strong  liniment  of  ammonia,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 
oil  of  turpentine,  half  an  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  is  a  strong  application,  suitable  for  palsied  limbs  and 
severe  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism,  where  there  is  no  in- 
flammation. 


EMULSIONS. 

Emulsions  are  mixtures  of  bland  mucilaginous  substances 
with  water,  and  are  used  to  allay  irritation  in  the  lungs,  ali¬ 
mentary  canal,  and  other  parts,  and  likewise  as  vehicles  for 
certain  substances,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  so  conve¬ 
niently  taken  in  a  liquid  form. 

Emulsion  of  Gmn  Arabic.  No»  44. 

Take  of  gum  arabic,  in  powder,  two  drachms;  sweet  almonds 
blanched,  white  sugar,  of  each,  half  an  ounce;  barley-water, 
warm,  a  pint.  Dissolve  the  gum  in  the  warm  barley-water, 
and  when  it  is  almost  cold,  pour  it  gradually  upon  the  almonds, 
previously  beaten  to  a  powder  with  the  sugar,  rubbing  them  at 
the  same  time  so  as  to  form  a  milky  mixture;  then  strain. 

This  is  a  useful  demulcent  in  common  colds  and  coughs, 
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and  in  strangury  and  general  irritation  about  the  urinary  organs ; 
and  as  a  pleasant  vehicle  for  the  exhibition  of  more  active  re¬ 
medies  in  these  and  other  complaints. 

Almond  Emulsion.  No.  45. 

Take  of  almond  confection,  two  ounces ;  common  water,  a 
pint.  Add  the  water  gradually  to  the  almond  confection  whilst 
rubbing,  and  then  strain. 

Cough  Emulsion.  No.  46. 

Take  of  gum  ammoniac,  two  drachms ;  water,  half  a  pint. 
Rub  the  ammoniac  well,  gradually  adding  the  water  until  they 
are  thoroughly  mixed,  and  then  strain  through  linen. 

This  is  a  useful  expectorant  in  old  coughs  and  asthmas, 
when  no  inflammatory  symptoms  are  present.  The  dose  is 
from  one  to  two  table  spoonfuls,  united  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  almond  emulsion. 

Egg  Emulsion.  No.  47. 

Rub  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs,  and  a  little  white  sugar, 
with  a  pint  of  cold  vater,  adding  to  it  afterwards  a  glass  of 
Rhenish  or  any  other  light  foreign  wine,  and  a  little  lemon 
juice,  to  give  it  a  flavour. 

This  forms  a  very  nourishing  restorative  drink,  of  great 
benefit  in  cases  of  debility,  and  when  a  patient  is  recovering 
from  an  attack  of  some  severe  disease.  This  emulsion,  with¬ 
out  the  wine,  is  a  good  remedy  in  coughs,  hoarsenes,  spitting 
of  blood,  and  costiveness. 

EXTRACTS. 

These  are  preparations  obtained  by  evaporating  aqueous  and 
spirituous  solutions  of  vegetable  substances,  until  a  mass  of 
a  somewhat  firm  tenacious  consistence  remains.  J3v  this  means 

V 

the  active  principles  of  many  plants  are  procured  in  a  small 
compass,  and  in  a  state  very  favourable  for  the  formation  of 
pills,  which  is  a  mode  of  administering  medicines  far  most  agree¬ 
able  to  the  generality  of  patients,  and,  in  many  instances,  the 
most  eligible,  as  being  less  oflbnsive  to  the  stomach. 

A  method  of  preparing  extracts  in  vacuo  has  lately  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  Mr.  Barry,  of  Plough  Court,  which  is  far  superior 
to  the  former  methods  of  conducting  the  process,  especially  in 
preparing  the  extracts  of  hemlock,  henbane,  and  other  narcotic 
plants.  Indeed,  there  are  no  extracts  of  such  plants  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  but  those  prepared  in  vacuo. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  describe  the  mode  of  making  any 
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extracts  in  this  work,  as  it  would  be  unnecessary  and  useless  ; 
but  a  few  remarks  upon  the  virtues  and  qualities  of  some  of  those 
in  common  use,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  to  the  reader. 

The  Compound  Extract  of  Colocyntli  of  the  shops,  when 
good,  is  a  valuable  combination  of  colocyntli  and  other  purga¬ 
tive  medicines,  which  operates  much  more  mildly  and  effec¬ 
tually  than  either  of  them  singly,  and  is  an  aperient  medicine  of 
great  repute  for  its  efficacy  in  obviating  and  removing  costive¬ 
ness,  and  relieving  all  those  complaints  which  depend  upon,  or 
are  aggravated  by,  constipation.  The  ordinary  dose  is  five 
grains,  which  may  be  taken  either  alone,  or  combined  with  half 
a  grain  or  a  grain  of  calomel. 

The  Extract  of  Gentian  is  a  useful  bitter  tonic,  containing 
all  the  virtues  of  the  plant.  It  is  a  convenient  vehicle  for  the 
exhibition  of  preparations  of  steel,  zinc,  and  other  metallic 
tonics.  The  dose  is  ten  grains  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

The  Extract  of  Garden  Lettuce,  and  the  Extract  of  Poppies, 
are  mild  narcotics,  which  are  beneficially  employed  to  relieve 
pain,  and  procure  sleep,  in  delicate  habits,  and  where  there  is 
an  objection  to  the  use  of  opium  arising  from  the  presence  of 
infiammation,  or  from  other  causes. 

The  Extracts  of  HemlocJc,  and  of  Henbane,  are  excellent  forms 
for  administering  those  medicines,  which  are  of  great  service  in 
cancerous,  scrophulous,  rheumatic,  and  several  other  severe 
diseases. 

The  Extracts  of  Bark^  of  Rhubarb,  and  of  Sarsaparilla, 
are  not  unfrequently  prescribed  by  professional  men,  but  are 
not  to  be  depended  upon.  In  my  opinion,  they  are  unnecessary 
and  worthless  preparations. 

FOMENTATIONS. 

Warm  fomentations  are  well  known  to  ease  pain,  relieve 
irritation  and  tension,  relax  spasm,  and  induce  slight  perspira¬ 
tion  from  the  surface  to  which  they  are  applied;  wdiile  cold 
fomentations  tend  to  brace  and  invigorate  relaxed  and  debili¬ 
tated  parts.  They  are  a  simple  remedy,  but  not  unfrequently 
prove  of  considerable  service. 

Anodyne  Eomentation.  No.  48. 

Take  of  white  poppy-heads,  three  ounces;  elder  ffowers,  half 
an  ounce;  water,  three  pints.  Boil  till  one  pint  is  evaporated, 
then  strain  out  the  liquor. 

This  fomentation  is  used  to  relax  spasm,  and  relieve  acute 
pain.  Sometimes  it  may  be  advisable  to  add  three  tea-spoon¬ 
fuls  of  tincture  of  opium  to  it. 
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Common  Fomeritation.  No,  49, 

Take  of  mallows,  dried,  an  ounce;  chamomile  flowers,  dried, 
half  an  ounce;  water,  a  pint.  Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  strain. 

This  is  a  very  good  fomentation  for  all  common  occasions. 

Strengthening  Fomentation,  No.  50. 

Take  of  decoction  of  oak  bark,  two  pints  ;  alum,  three 
drachms.  Mix. 

This  is  an  astringent  liquor,  which  is  sometimes  employed 
with  considerable  effect  as  a  fomentation  to  weak  parts. 

GABGLES. 

These  preparations,  as  well  as  those  last  noticed,  are  simple 
remedies,  but  are  of  no  mean  efficacy  in  allaying  irritation  and 
inflammation,  in  promoting  a  favourable  suppuration,  or  in 
astringing  and  invigorating  the  membrane  lining  the  throat  and 
mouth,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ingredients  of  which 
they  are  composed,  and  the  object  to  be  accomplished  in  their 
employment. 

Gargles  may  be  divided  into  four  classes,  according  to  the 
different  objects  we  have  in  view  in  employing  them:  1.  Those 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  gradual  subsidence 
of  the  inflammation  without  the  formation  of  an  abscess — what 
surgeons  call  resolution ;  2.  Those  proper  when  suppuration 
and  abscess  are  unavoidable;  3.  Those  employed  when  the 
abscess  has  burst  spontaneously,  or  been  laid  open  ;  and,  4. 
Those  which  are  necessary  when  a  tendency  to  gangrene  or 
mortification  has  supervened. 

When  the  inflammation  is  slight,  it  is  of  little  consequence 
whether  gargles  be  cold  or  lukewarm ;  but  when  it  is  more 
severe,  they  should  be  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  body. 
If  we  are  endeavouring  to  promote  suppuration,  their  tempera¬ 
ture  should  be  higher. 

Gargle  for  Inflatnmation.  No,  51, 

Take  of  purified  nitre,  two  drachms ;  barley  water,  seven 
ounces;  acetate  of  honey,  seven  drachms.  Mix.  To  be  used 
frequently. 

Another,  No.  52. 

Take  of  muriatic  acid,  half  a  drachm  ;  decoction  of  black 
currant  leaves,  or  of  barley  water,  seven  ounces.  Mix. 

These  are  proper  when  the  object  is  to  reduce  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  in-  the  throat  without  its  proceeding  to  suppuration.  The 
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second  possesses  cleansing  qualities,  and  is  proper  when  the 
fauces  are  clogged  with  viscid  mucus.  It  may  be  made  still 
more  detergent,  if  necessary,  by  increasing  a  little  the  quantity 
of  acid. 

Mucilaginous  Gargle  for  Inflammation,  No.  53. 

Take  of  tincture  of  myrrh,  three  drachms  ;  emulsion,  or  mu¬ 
cilage  of  gum  arabic,  seven  ounces.  Mix. 

This  is  useful  to  defend  the  parts  when  the  saliva  is  thin  and 
acrid. 

Gargle  to  promote  Suppuration,  No.  54. 

Mix  together  equal  parts  of  compound  barley-water,  and 
compound  infusion  of  linseed.  To  be  used  warm. 

When  we  wish  to  promote  suppuration,  the  gargle  must  be 
mild,  and  be  used  warm  and  in  large  quantity,  that  its  tempe¬ 
rature  may  not  be  suddenly  reduced,  since  nothing  for  this 
purpose  is  more  powerful  than  warmth. 

After  the  abscess  has  burst,  our  view  is  to  dispose  the  parts 
to  heal ;  emollient  and  gently  astringent  gargles  are  the  best  for 
this  purpose,  and  by  adding  two  or  three  drachms  of  tincture 
of  myrrh  to  half  a  pint  of  compound  decoction  of  barley,  we 
shall  have  a  gargle  of  this  description. 

Gargle  for  threatened  Gangrene,  No.  55. 

Take  of  tincture  of  capsicum,  six  drachms  ;  honey  of  roses, 
three  drachms  :  infusion  of  roses,  half  a  pint.  Mix. 

Another.  No.  56. 

Take  of  tincture  of  capsicum,  six  drachms ;  infusion  of 
Peruvian  bark,  five  ounces  ;  port  wine,  three  ounces.  Mix. 

These  are  proper  when  a  tendency  to  gangrene  or  mortifica¬ 
tion  appears. 

INFUSIONS. 

Infusions  are  solutions  of  vegetable  matter,  obtained  by 
maceration  either  in  cold  or  boiling  water.  The  strength  and 
quality  of  infusions  are  varied  by  the  degree  of  temperature  of 
the  water :  those  made  with  hot  water  being  necessarily 
stronger,  but  particularly  in  the  case  of  bitters;  cold  infusions 
are  more  grateful. 

In  making  infusions,  when  heat  is  required,  the  vessel  is  to 
be  placed  near  the  fire,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  water 
may  be  kept  up  to  the  necessary  point  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  produce  the  effect  intended. 
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Infusion  of  Peruvian  Bark*  No.  57. 

Take  of  lance-leaved  Peruvian  bark,  bruised,  half  an  ounce  ; 
boiling  water,  half  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a  lightly 
covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

This  infusion  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  the  febrifuge 
and  strengthening  matter  of  the  bark.  It  is  very  useful  in  con- 
valescencies  from  acute  diseases. 

Bitter  Tonic  Infusion,  No.  58. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  sliced,  half  an  ounce ;  dried  orange 
peel,  bruised,  coriander  seeds,  bruised,  of  each,  a  drachm; 
boiling  water,  twelve  ounces.  Macerate  for  an  hour  in  a 
lightly  covered  vessel,  and  strain 

The  compound  infusion  of  gentian  is  an  elegant  and  effica¬ 
cious  tonic  and  stomachic,  which  is  beneficially  employed  in 
indigestion,  general  debility,  chronic  gout,  and  other  diseases. 
The  dose  is  from  an  ounce  to  two  ounces,  three  or  four  times 
a  day. 

Diuretic  Infusion.  No.  59. 

Take  of  dried  foxglove  leaves,  a  drachm;  boiling  water, 
half  a  pint.  Macerate  for  four  hours  in  a  lightly  covered  ves¬ 
sel,  and  strain  ;  then  add  of  spirit  of  cinnamon,  half  an  ounce. 

This  is  a  form  of  exhibiting  foxglove  well  calculated  to  ob¬ 
tain  speedily  the  diuretic  effects  of  the  remedy,  in  dropsical 
affections. 

The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  table-spoonfuls,  given  twice  a 
day,  or  every  eight  hours,  if  the  patient  be  strong,  and  the 
symptoms  very  urgent. 

Infusion  of  Columha.  No.  60. 

Is  made  in  the  same  wav  as  the  last  infusion,  taking  Co- 
lumba  root  instead  of  foxglove  leaves. 

Demulcent  Infusion.  No.  61. 

Take  of  linseed,  bruised,  an  ounce;  liquorice  root,  sliced, 
half  an  ounce  ;  boiling  water,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  four 
hours  near  the  fire,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

Compound  infusion  of  linseed  is  a  very  useful  demulcent, 
and  is  efficaciously  used  as  such  in  inflammation  and  irritation 
in  the  urinary  organs,  in  recent  coughs,  and  other  disorders, 
and  as  a  vehicle  for  other  remedies. 

Compound  Infusion  of  Senna.  No.  62. 

Take  of  senna  leaves,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  ginger  root, 
sliced,  a  drachm;  boiling  water,  a  pint.  Macerate  for  an 
hour  in  a  lightly  covered  vessel,  and  strain  the  liquor. 
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This  is  a  useful  purging-  infusion,  in  common  use  among 
medical  men.  It  is  usually  given  in  conjunction  with  a  little 
Epsom  or  Glauber’s  salt,  which  forms  a  purging  mixture  of  great 
service  in  all  acute  diseases. 

LOTIONS. 

Cooling  Discutient  Lotion,  No.  63. 

Take  of  sal  ammoniac,  two  drachms;  water,  five  ounces; 
rectified  spirit  of  wine,  an  ounce.  Mix. 

This  is  an  excellent  cooling  lotion  for  all  inflammatory 
tumours. 

Superior  Goulard  Water.  No.  64. 

Take  of  extract  of  lead  (liquor  plumhi  acetatis ),  a  drachm; 
distilled  vinegar,  two  ounces;  proof  spirit  of  wine,  half  an 
ounce  ;  water,  a  pint.  Mix. 

Nitric  Acid  Lotion.  No.  65. 

Mix  together  two  drachms  of  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  a  pint 
of  water. 

The  nitric  acid  lotion  is  stimulating  and  detergent,  and  is 
very  serviceable  when  applied  to  foul  foetid  ulcers,  attended 
with  a  thin  ichorous  discharge,  from  whatever  cause  arising. 
It  is  also  useful  in  caries  of  the  bone,  and  when  there  is  an  im¬ 
pending  mortification.  It  is  a  favourite  lotion  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper’s  in  numerous  instances  of  unhealthy  ulcerations,  which 
require  the  application  of  a  mild  yet  effectual  stimulant. 

Anodyne  Lotion.  No.  66. 

Take  of  crude  opium,  two  drachms;  warm  water,  a  pint. 
Eub  the  opium  in  a  mortar  with  a  little  of  the  warm  water,  for 
a  few  minutes,  then  pour  the  remaining  quantity  of  water  upon 
it,  and  mix  them  well  together. 

This  is  beneficially  applied  to  painful  irritable  ulcers,  and 
to  all  painful  swellings  in  which  the  use  of  opium  is  proper. 

MIXTURES. 

Purging  Mixture.  No.  67. 

Take  of  Epsom  salt,  Glauber’s  salt,  of  each,  half  an  ounce; 
spearmint  water  five  ounces  and  a  half;  antimonial  wine,  two 
drachms;  tincture  of  senna,  half  an  ounce.  Mix. 

Useful  on  all  ordinary  occasions  as  a  purging  medicine.  Two, 
three,  or  four  table-spoonfuls  may  be  taken  for  a  dose,  and  re¬ 
peated,  if  necessary,  every  three  hours  till  it  operates. 
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Emetic  Mixture.  No.  68. 

Take  of  emetic  tartar,  four  grains ;  water,  three  ounces ; 
syrup  of  mulberries,  two  drachms.  Mix. 

This  emetic  may  be  given  with  great  advantage  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  fevers,,  and  in  all  cases  where  emetic  tartar  is 
proper.  It  should  never  be  give  to  infants,  nor  to  very  young 
children,  unless  under  the  direction  of  a  medical  man,  ipeca¬ 
cuanha  wine  being  preferable  in  such  subjects.  The  dose  of 
this  mixture  is  two  table-spoonfuls  every  ten  or  twelve  minutes 
till  it  begins  to  operate. 

Mixture  for  Recent  Cough.  No.  69. 

Take  of  honey,  five  ounces ;  treacle,  a  quarter  of  a  pound ; 
best  vinegar,  seven  ounces.  Mix  them,  and  simmer  in  a  common 
pipkin  over  the  fire  for  fifteen  minutes;  after  removing  it  from 
the  fire,  and  the  mixture  has  become  lukewarm,  add  two 
drachms  of  ipecacuanha  wine.  The  dose  is  a  table-spoonful 
every  four  hours  for  adults. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  present  author,  this  is  one  of  the  best 
mixtures  now  known  for  recent  cough.  On  account  of  its  plea¬ 
sant  taste,  it  is  particularly  eligible  in  the  coughs  of  children  and 
infants,  of  every  description. 

Mixture  for  Chronic  and  Hohitual  Cough,  No.  70. 

Take  of  mixture  of  gum  ammoniac,  cinnamon  water,  of  each, 
two  ounces  and  a  half;  ipecacuanha  wine,  two  drachms;  pare¬ 
goric  elixir,  half  a  drachm;  syrup  of  tolu,  six  drachms.  Mix. 

The  dose  of  this  composition  is  a  table-spoonful  every  four 
hours,  or  when  the  cough  is  troublesome.  It  is  well  adapted  to 
all  cases  of  asthma  and  chronic  cough. 

Valuahle  Gout  Mixture.  No.  71. 

Take  of  calcined  magnesia,  four  scruples;  Epsom  salt,  six 
drachms ;  spearmint  water,  five  ounces ;  vinegar  of  meadow 
saffron,  syrup  of  common  saffron,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Mix. 

This  is  an  excellent  mixture  for  opening  the  bowels,  and 
mitigating  the  severity  of  pain,  in  gout  and  acute  rheumatism. 
It  was  first  proposed  by  Dr.  Scudamore,  a  very  able  physician, 
in  Wimpole  Street,  and  is  usually  administered  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  attack  of  gout  and  rheumatism,  a  fourth  part 
of  it  being  taken  every  six  or  eight  hours  until  the  bowels  are 
freely  moved  ;  after  which  it  may  be  continued,  in  doses  of 
three  or  four  table-spoonfuls,  every  morning,  or  every  second 
morning,  to  keep  the  bowels  in  a  lax  condition,  through  the 
whole  continuance  of  these  diseases.  It  is  very  beneficial  also 
in  chronic  gout  and  rheumatism. 
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Fever  Mixture,  No.  72. 

Take  of  subcarbonate  of  potash,  two  drachms;  purified  nitre, 
thirty  grains  ;  camphor  mixture,  six  ounces ;  syrup  of  saffron, 
three  drachms.  Mix,  and  for  a  dose  take  two  table-spoonfuls, 
which  should  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  a 
table-spoonful  of  lemon-juice,  or  twenty-five  grains  of  tartaric 
acid,  and  drank  immediately.  This  may  be  repeated  every  three 
or  four  hours. 

This  is  a  cooling  mixture  of  much  service  in  all  inflammatory 
fevers,  and  acute  inflammations. 

Tonic  Mixture  for  Indigestion »  No.  73. 

Take  of  infusion  of  columba,'  five  ounces  and  a  half;  com¬ 
pound  tincture  of  cinnamon,  two  drachms;  syrup  of  orange  peel, 
two  drachms.  Mix. 

This  is  an  appropriate  tonic  in  indigestion  and  bilious  com¬ 
plaints  ;  and  it  is  useful  in  checking  the  severe  vomiting  which 
often  occurs  during  pregnancy.  The  dose  is  two  table-spoon¬ 
fuls  every  four  hours. 

Another.  No.  74. 

Take  of  compound  infusion  of  gentian,  five  ounces;  alkaline 
solution  (page  2),  half  an  ounce,  or  carbonate  of  soda,  two 
scruples;  tincture  of  cascarilla,  half  an  ounce.  Mix, 

This  is  particularly  useful  as  a  tonic  in  gout,  indigestion,  and 
general  weakness,  accompanied  with  morbid  acidity  in  the 
stomach,  and  symptoms  of  red  gravel.  The  dose  is  three  table- 
spoonfuls,  repeated  three  times  a  day.  If  the  alkali  is  found  too 
caustic  in  the  mouth  when  taken  in  this  way,  two  table-spoon¬ 
fuls  of  barley  water,  or  of  common  water,  may  be  added  to 
each  dose  at  the  time  of  taking. 

Tonic  Mixture,  No,  75. 

Take  of  decoction  of  Peruvian  bark,  six  ounces ;  tincture  of 
bark,  two  drachms;  muriatic  acid,  forty  drops.  Mix. 

An  excellent  tonic  in  typhus,  and  the  low  stages  of  all  fevers, 
in  doses  of  three  table- spoonfuls  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours. 

Another.  No.  76. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  a  drachm;  aromatic 
powder,  twenty-five  grains  ;  tincture  of  bark,  three  drachms ; 
decoction  of  bark,  five  ounces  and  a  half;  muriatic  acid,  forty 
drops.  Mix. 

This  is  well  suited  to  the  advanced  stage  of  all  fevers  ;  when 
great  debility  has  supervened.  The  dose  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  last  mixture. 
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Diuretic  Mixture,  No.  77. 

Take  of  infusion  of  foxglove,  four  ounces;  tincture  of  fox¬ 
glove,  half  a  drachm;  acetate  of  potash,  a  drachm;  tincture  of 
opium,  ten  drops.  Mix.  The  dose  is  a  table-spoonful,  twice 
or  thrice  a  day. 

This  is  an  eligible  mode  of  exhibiting  foxglove  in  all  those 
cases  to  which  that  active  substance  is  applicable. 

Another,  No.  78. 

Take  of  purified  nitre,  two  drachms;  mixture  of  gum  ammo¬ 
niac,  six  ounces;  compound  spirit  of  juniper  berries,  an  ounce 
and  a  half;  vinegar  of  squill,  six  drachms.  Mix. 

The  dose  is  a  table-spoonful  every  four  hours.  It  is  worthy 
of  trial  in  most  cases  of  dropsy. 

OINTMENTS  AND  CERATES. 

Ointme7its  and  Cerates  are  compositions  of  fatty  matters, 
either  animal  or  vegetable,  or  both,  employed  as  external 
dressings.  They  both  possess  a  certain  degree  of  firmness,  but 
ointments  are  much  less  firm  than  cerates.  The  latter  com¬ 
monly  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  wax,  whence  they 
derive  their  name. 

Spermaceti  Ointment.  No.  79. 

Take  of  spermaceti,  six  drachms;  white  wax,  two  drachms; 
olive  oil,  three  ounces.  Melt  them  together  over  a  slow  fire, 
and  stir  them  constantly  until  they  are  cold. 

Ointment  of  Nitrate  of  Mercury,  No-.  SO. 

Take  of  purified  quicksilver,  an  ounce ;  nitric  acid,  eleven 
drachms;  prepared  lard,  six  ounces;  olive  oil,  four  ounces. 
First  dissolve  the  mercury  in  the  acid;  then  mix  the  solution, 
while  it  is  hot,  with  the  lard  and  oil  melted  together.  It  may 
be  bought  in  the  shops  ready  mixed. 

This  is  an  invaluable  composition.  It  is  stimulant  and 
cleansing,  and  is  used  with  the  greatest  advantage  in  scald 
head,  and  other  eruptions  on  that  part,  in  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  eye,  and  specks  on  the  cornea,  and  in  ulcers.  In  such 
cases,  it  stimulates  the  part  to  a  healthy  action,  and  will  often 
cure  very  obstinate  examples  of  these  different  affections,  after 
other  powerful  remedies  have  failed.  At  first  it  must  be  used 
with  the  addition  of  an  equal  or  a  double  quantity  of  hog’s  lard. 
In  scald  head  and  ulcerations,  it  is  either  rubbed  over  the  part 
affected  with  the  finger,  or  applied  spread  on  linen ;  and  in 
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chronic  diseases  of  the  eye,  a  little  is  taken  on  the  end  of  the 
finger,  or  on  a  camel’s  hair-brush,  liquefied  by  the  fire,  and  ap¬ 
plied  along  the  inner  part  of  the  eye-lid. 

Sulphur  Ointnmit,  No.  81. 

Take  of  sublimed  sulphur,  three  ounces  ;  prepared  lard,  half 
a  pound  ;  essential  oil  of  bergamot,  twenty  drops.  Mix  them. 

This  is  specific  in  itch.  It  should  be  rubbed  on  the  body 
every  night  till  the  disease  be  cured,  but  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  body  should  be  covered  with  it  at  a  time. 

Ointment  of  Galls.  No.  82, 

Take  of  galls,  in  fine  powder,  two  drachms;  camphor,  half  a 
drachm  ;  lard,  an  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  is  a  very  useful  application  to  piles,  after  their  inflam¬ 
matory  state  has  been  diminished  by  the  use  of  Goulard  water, 
and  leeches. 

Janin’s  Ophthalmic  Ointment.  No.  83. 

Take  of  white  precipitate  of  mercury,  prepared  tutty,  pre¬ 
pared  calamine,  of  each,  two  drachms;  compound  tincture  of 
benjamin,  a  drachm  ;  hog’s  lard,  three  drachms.  The  white 
precipitate  of  mercury,  tutty,  and  calamine,  being  rubbed 

separately,  and  afterwards  well  mixed  together,  the  lard  is 
next  to  be  joined,  and  lastly,  the  tincture  of  benjamin. 

This  is  a  celebrated  and  valuable  remedy  for  indolent  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  eyes  and  eyelids,  and  for  specks,  films, 
ulcerations,  and  all  chronic  diseases  of  the  eyes.  It  is  applied 
in  the  same  way  as  the  ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury. 

Saturnine  Cerate.  No.  84. 

Take  of  acetate  of  lead,  in  powder,  two  drachms ;  white  wax, 
two  ounces ;  olive  oil,  half  a  pint.  Melt  the  wax  in  seven 
fluid  ounces  of  the  oil ;  then  add  gradually  the  acetate  of  lead, 
separately  rubbed  down  with  the  remaining  oil,  and  stir  with  a 
wooden  spatula,  until  they  be  thoroughly  incorporated. 

This  is  an  excellent  cooling  cerate  for  burns,  excoriations, 
and  other  inflamed  sores,  and  for  all  common  purposes.  It 
should  be  renewed  night  and  morning.  It  is  similar  to  Goulard’s 
Cerate^ 

Turner’s  Cerate.  No.  85. 

Take  of  prepared  calamine,  yellow  wax,  of  each,  half  a 
pound ;  olive  oil,  a  pint.  Mix  the  oil  with  the  melted  wax; 
then  remove  the  mixture  from  the  fire,  and  as  soon  as  it  begins 
to  thicken,  add  the  calamine,  stirring  constantly  until  it  be 
cold. 
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This  is  a  cooling"  drying  cerate,  very  useful  in  excoriations, 
simple  ulcers,  and  burns  after  the  inflammation  is  abated. 

Sh'  H,  Halford’s  Pile  Ointment.  No.  86. 

Take  one  ounce  of  the  ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  almond  oil. 

Mix  them  well  in  a  porcelain  mortarj  and  apply  a  little  to  the 
part  affected  once  or  twice  daily,  or  as  often  as  occasion 
requires. 

PILLS. 

Fills  are  masses  of  a  consistence  sufficient  to  preserve  a  round 
form,  yet  not  so  hard  as  to  be  of  too  difficult  solution  in  the 
stomach.  This  form  of  preparation  is  particularly  adapted  for 
medicines  which  have  a  very  nauseous  taste  or  flavour,  and 
such  as  operate  in  minute  doses.  Extracts,  when  not  too  hard, 
may  be  formed  into  pills  without  any  addition ;  but  more  gene¬ 
rally,  pills  are  composed  of  either  vegetable,  or  earthy,  or  me¬ 
tallic  powders,  combined  by  means  of  syrup,  mucilage,  or  gum 
arable,  or  some  bitter  extract,  into  a  coherent  mass.  Pills 
should  never  weigh  more  than  five  grains  each. 

Purgative  Pills,  No.  87. 

Take  of  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  compound  rhubarb 
pill,  of  each,  half  a  drachm ;  calomel,  twelve  grains  ;  oil  of 
carraway,  five  drops  ;  syrup,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  form  the 
whole  into  a  mass.  Divide  it  into  fifteen  pills. 

These  are  excellent  purgative  pills,  of  great  service  in  fevers, 
inflammation,  and  all  cases  in  which  such  a  purgative  is  required. 
They  evacuate  the  intestines  through  their  whole  extent,  and  in 
doses  of  two  or  three  at  bed-time,  are  pretty  certain  of  pro¬ 
curing  some  copious  evacuations  the  next  day. 

One  pill,  or  even  half  of  one,  generally  operates  as  a  very  mild 
yet  effectual  aperient,  of  much  benefit  in  costiveness,  low  spirits, 
and  on  all  ordinary  occasions. 

Alterative  Pills,  No.  88. 

Take  of  calomel,  twenty  grains ;  emetic  tartar,  four  grains ; 
resin  of  guaiacum,  in  powder,  two  scruples.  Rub  them  well 
together  in  a  mortar  for  ten  minutes,  then,  with  a  little  conserve 
of  hips,  make  them  into  a  mass,  and  divide  it  into  twenty  pills. 

Alterative  Pills.  No.  89. 

Take  of  calomel,  twenty  grains  ;  James’s  powder,  twenty-five 
grains  ;  resin  of  guaiacum,  in  powder,  two  scruples.  Rub  them 
well  together  in  a  mortar  for  ten  minutes,  then,  with  a  little 
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conserve  of  hips,  form  them  into  a  mass,  and  divide  it  into 
twenty  pills. 

Both  these  are  excellent  forms  of  alterative  pills,  and  are  of 
eminent  service  in  almost  all  chronic  diseases.  They  operate 
mildly  yet  effectually  in  altering  the  diseased  condition  of  action 
in  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  circulating  system,  and  thus  are  em¬ 
ployed  with  superior  advantage  in  numerous  severe,  obstinate, 
and  apparently  dissimilar  complaints.  They  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  majority  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  medical 
profession  in  this  country,  and  are  daily  prescribed  by  them,  as 
well  to  correct  a  derangement  of  function,  as  to  check  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  organic  injury.  They  are  of  great  service  in  bilious  and 
liver  complaints,  diseased  joints,  scrophulous  and  other  tumours, 
chronic  disease  of  the  eye,  and,  indeed,  in  almost  all  obstinate 
and  protracted  maladies. 

One  pill  is  given  every  night,  or  every  other  night,  for  several 
weeks  in  succession.  If  the  disease  is  of  an  aggravated  cha¬ 
racter,  and  it  is  necessary  to  employ  means  to  check  its  pro¬ 
gress  directly,  a  pill  may  be  administered  night  and  morning 
until  that  object  is  accomplished,  and  then  the  quantity  should 
be  reduced  to  one  every  night.  In  very  severe  diseases,  this 
plan  may  be  persevered  in  for  many  weeks  or  months  succes¬ 
sively,  and  with  increasing  advantage. 

Mild  Aperient  Pills.  No.  90* 

Take  of  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  half  a  drachm ;  com¬ 
pound  rhubarb  pill,  a  scruple ;  Castile  soap,  ten  grains  ;  oil  of 
juniper,  five  drops.  Beat  them  into  a  mass,  and  divide  into 
twelve  pills. 

These  are  excellent  aperient  pills  for  occasional  use  in  cos¬ 
tiveness,  bilious  affections,  and  on  all  ordinary  occasions. 
They  are  suited  to  the  relief  and  removal  of  these  complaints  in 
children  as  well  as  in  adults.  One  pill  taken  at  bed-time  is 
generally  sufficient,  but  some  persons  may  require  two. 

Strengthening  Pills.  No.  91. 

Take  of  subcarbonate  of  iron,  a  drachm  and  a  half;  ipecacuan, 
in  powder,  fifteen  grains  ;  extract  of  gentian,  half  a  drachm  ; 
socotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  six  or  eight  grains ;  simple  syrup,  or 
mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  form  the  whole 
into  a  mass  of  a  proper  consistence.  Divide  it  into  thirty  pills. 

Two  or  three  of  these  pills  are  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 
They  are  of  great  value  as  a  tonic  in  indigestion,  bilious  com¬ 
plaints,  general  weakness,  head-ache  depending  upon  a  nervous 
or  debilitated  state  of  the  constitution,  green  sickness,  and 
many  other  complaints  where  a  mild  yet  effectual  strengthening 
medicine  is  required. 
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Strengthening  Pills.  No.  92, 

Take  of  sulpliate  of  iron,  half  a  drachm;  subcarbonate  of 
potash,  ten  grains ;  myrrh,  in  powder,  a  drachm ;  compound 
powder  of  aloes,  half  a  drachm.  Beat  them  together,  and  divide 
the  mass  into  thirty  pills. 

These  pills  are  often  of  the  greatest  service  in  green-sick¬ 
ness,  and  retention  or  suppression  of  the  menses,  accompanied 
with  a  languid  pulse  ;  and  also  in  indigestion,  general  debility, 
and  the  advanced  stages  of  pulmonary  consumption.  Two  of 
them  may  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

Stomachic  Pills.  No.  93. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  in  powder,  two  scruples  ;  ipecacuan  in 
powder,  twenty-four  grains  ;  Castile  soap,  two  scruples ;  syrup 
of  orange-peel,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  the  whole  into  a 
mass,  to  be  divided  into  twenty-four  pills.  One  to  be  taken 
thrice  a  day. 

These  are  very  valuable  stomachic,  tonic  pills  in  indigestion, 
and  bilious  affections,  and  in  many  complaints  which  depend  on 
derangement  of  the  important  organs  of  digestion,  such  as  sick 
head-ache,  frequent  nausea,  deficient  appetite,  and  stomach 
cough.  Their  principal  operation,  is  on  the  stomach  and  first 
intestine  (duodenum),  and  by  exciting  a  new  and  healthy  action 
in  these  organs,  they  frequently  secure  a  healthy  flow  of  bile, 
and  are  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  consequences  to  the 
constitution  generally. 

Pills  for  Chronic  Cough  and  Asthma,  No.  94. 

Take  of  compound  squill  pill,  a  drachm;  ipecacuan,  in  pow¬ 
der,  fifteen  grains.  Mix  them  well  together  with  a  little  syrup, 
and  divide  the  mass  into  fifteen  pills.  One  to  be  taken  three, 
four,  or  five  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

This  is  a  useful  stimulating  expectorant  in  all  cases  of  indo¬ 
lent  habitual  cough,  and  in  asthma. 

Another  form.  No.  95, 

Take  of  myrrh,  in  powder,  a  drachm  and  a  half ;  sulphate  of 
zinc,  ten  grains.  Mix  them  well  together  in  a  mortar,  and,  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  conserve  of  roses,  make  them  into  a 
mass.  Divide  into  twenty-four  pills. 

This  is  a  stimulating  tonic  pill,  which  is  sometimes  very  ser¬ 
viceable  in  chronic  cough  and  asthma.  One  or  two  pills  may  be 
taken  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Pills  for  Recent  Cough.  No.  96. 

Take  of  extract  of  hemlock,  prepared  in  vacuo,  one  drachm; 
ipecacuan,  in  powder,  nine  grains  ;  calomel^  three  grains ;  hem- 
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lock,  in  powder,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  the  whole  into  a 
mass.  To  be  divided  into  eighteen  pills.  Two  to  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

These  pills  are  sometimes  of  the  greatest  service  in  recent 
cough  of  almost  every  description.  They  promote  expectora¬ 
tion,  allay  fever,  and  relieve  irritation  and  pain  in  the  organs  of 
the  chest.  They  are  useful  in  the  hooping-cough,  both  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults. 

Another  form.  No.  97. 

Take  of  extract  of  hemlock,  extract  of  white  poppies,  of  each, 
a  drachm ;  ipecacuan,  in  powder,  fifteen  grains.  Mix  them 
well,  and  divide  into  thirty  pills.  Two  to  be  taken  thrice  a  day. 

This  prescription  is  applicable  to  the  same  cases  as  the  last. 

Anodyne  Diaphoretic  Pill,  No.  98. 

Take  of  opium,  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain ;  camphor,  a 
grain;  James’s  powder  one  or  two  grains;  conserve  of  hips,  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  form  a  pill. 

This  is  a  very  useful  pill  to  procure  sleep,  and  ease  pain,  in 
the  majority  of  diseases.  It  tends  to  relax  the  skin  at  the  same 
time  that  it  relieves  pain.  It  may  be  given  at  bed-time,  or 
once  or  twice  in  the  day,  according  to  circumstances. 

Anodyne  Pills.  No.  99. 

Take  of  compound  ipecacuan  powder,  two  scruples;  extract 
of  hemlock,  prepared  in  vacuo,  (page  93,)  a  drachm.  Mix  them 
together,  and  divide  into  twenty  pills. 

These  pills  have  in  general  great  power  in  alleviating  pain 
and  irritation  in  most  local  complaints.  There  are  very  few 
painful  maladies  in  which  they  are  not  both  appropriate  and 
useful.  Where  some  anodyne  is  frequently  called  for,  they  are 
far  better  than  the  usual  preparations  of  opium,  because  they 
do  not  affect  the  head,  or  distress  the  constitution,  while  they 
often  exert  more  than  a  palliative  effect.  One  or  two  pills, 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  is  the  proper  dose. 

Sometimes  the  extract  of  henbane  may  be  advantageously 
substituted  for  the  extract  of  hemlock,  if  the  above  combination 
is  not  sufficiently  anodyne. 

Pills  for  Acute  Inflammation,  5fc.  No.  100. 

Take  of  calomel,  ten  grains;  James’s  powder  ten  grains; 
Turkey  opium,  in  powder,  four  grains;  conserve  of  hips,  a  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  to  form  the  ingredients  into  a  mass,  which  is  to 
he  divided  into  ten  pills. 

One  of  these  pills  may  be  given  in  acute  inflammation  in  the 
lungs,  bowels,  or  any  other  part,  every  second,  third,  or  fourth 
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liour,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  urgency 
of  the  case.  They  are  of  the  greatest  service  in  such  cases, 
when  joined  with  the  use  of  the  lancet,  and  other  proper  means, 
and  ought  never  to  be  neglected  when  the  existing  disease  is 
dangerous. 

Pills  for  the  Jaundice,  No.  101. 

Take  of  socotorine  aloes,  rhubarb,  in  powder,  and  Castile  soap, 
of  each,  a  drachm;  oil  of  juniper,  fifteen  drops.  Make  them 
into  a  mass  with  a  little  syrup  or  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  and 
divide  it  into  forty  pills. 

Two  of  these  pills  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  They 
are  sometimes  of  great  service  in  jaundice,  bilious  affections, 
costiveness,  and  obstructions  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Pills  for  Red  Gravel.  No.  102. 

Take  of  dried  subcarbonate  of  soda,  a  drachm  and  a  half ; 
compound  powder  of  cinnamon,  half  a  drachm;  Castile  soap, 
half  a  drachm ;  balsam  of  Peru,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  form  the 
whole  into  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  thirty  pills. 

Three  of  these  pills  may  be  taken,  thrice  a  day,  in  red  gravel 
and  stone,  with  much  advantage. 

Pills  for  the  Ague.  No.  103. 

Take  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  a  drachm;  extract  of  gentian, 
sufficient  to  divide  it  into  thirty  pills. 

One  of  these  pills  taken  every  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  hour, 
will  prove  in  general  a  certain  cure  for  the  ague,  unless  some 
internal  obstruction  prevent  it.  They  are  also  a  valuable  tonic 
in  many  cases  of  general  debility. 

Plummefs  Pills.  No,  104. 

Take  of  calomel,  twenty  grains;  precipitated  sulphuret  of 
antimony,  twenty  grains;  gum  guaiacum,  in  powder,  two  scru¬ 
ples.  Rub  them  well  together  in  a  mortar  for  ten  minutes,  and, 
with  a  little  conserve  of  hips,  divide  them  into  twenty  pills. 

These  are  valuable  alterative  pills,  first  recommended  by  Dr. 
Plummer,  a  respectable  physican,  in  Scotland,  for  the  cure  of 
diseased  joints,  bilious  complaints,  and  many  other  chronic 
maladies,  in  which  they  are  certainly  an  appropriate  and  effica¬ 
cious  remedy.  The  dose  is  one  once  or  twice  a  day. 

Diuretic  Pills.  No.  105. 

Take  of  blue  pill,  half  a  drachm;  squill,  in  powder,  a  scruple; 
conserve  of  roses,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  divide  them  into 
twenty  pills. 
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One  of  these  pills  is  taken  every  eight  hours  in  dropsy  of  the 
belly,  and  general  dropsy. 

Sir  H.  Halford's  Aperient  Pills,  No.  106. 

Take  of  blue  pill,  twenty  grains ;  compound  extract  of  colo- 
cynth,  thirty  grains.  Mix  and  divide  into  one  dozen  pills. 

One  or  two  of  these  pills  taken  for  a  dose,  every  second  or 
third  night,  or  as  occasion  requires,  will  act  as  a  mild  and  ef¬ 
fectual  aperient.  If  taken  regularly  three  times  a  week,  for 
six  or  eight  weeks,  in  such  quantities  as  keep  the  bowels  gently 
open  without  purging,  they  will  frequently  prove  a  valuable 
alterative  medicine  of  great  service  in  indigestion,  bilious,  and 
nervous  disorders,  and  other  chronic  maladies. 

POWDEKS. 

This  is  the  simplest  form  of  administering  medicines ;  but  those 
remedies  which  are  very  unpleasant  to  the  taste;  those  which 
deliquesce  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  air,  or  are  very  volatile; 
and  those  which  require  to  be  given  in  large  doses,  or  which  are 
not  diffused  readily  in  water,  cannot  with  propriety  be  admi¬ 
nistered  in  the  form  of  powder. 

Generally  speaking,  a  fine  impalpable  powder  is  preferred  for 
those  substances  which  are  exhibited  in  this  form;  but  Peruvian 
bark,  rhubarb,  ipecacuanha,  andguaiacum,  operate  more  power¬ 
fully  in  the  state  of  coarse  powder. 

As  powders  are  generally  affected  by  the  action  of  the  air 
and  light,  they  should  be  kept  in  opaque  or  green  glass  bottles; 
a  practice  not  sufficiently  adhered  to  either  by  druggists  or 
apothecaries. 

The  lighter  powders,  such  as  powder  of  bark,  rhubarb,  &c. 
may  be  taken  in  any  agreeable  thin  liquor,  as  tea  or  water-gruel. 
The  more  ponderous,  such  as  calomel,  antimony,  and  other 
mineral  preparations,  will  require  a  more  consistent  vehicle,  as 
thick  syrup,  jelly,  or  honey. 

Purgative  Powder.  No,  107. 

Take  of  calomel,  two  grains;  jalap,  in  powder,  rhubarb,  in 
powder,  of  each  five  grains.  Mix  them. 

This  may  be  taken  in  any  agreeable  or  convenient  vehicle. 
It  is  a  useful  purgative  for  ordinary  purposes. 

Aperient  Powder.  No.  108. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  in  powder,  six  or  eight  grains;  super-sul¬ 
phate  of  potash,  eight  grains.  Mix  them. 

This  is  a  mild  and  efficacious  aperient  for  children  and 
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adults.  It  is  of  great  service  in  the  enlarged  bellies,  and  bilious 
disorders  of  children,  to  whom  it  may  be  given,  in  such  cases, 
every  other  morning  until  the  disease  be  overcome.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Fordyce  was  very  partial  to  its  use  in  the  disorders  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  infants;  and  it  would  be  well  if  mothers,  who  are  fond 
of  administering  calomel  to  their  tender  offspring  on  all  ordi¬ 
nary  occasions,  were  to  lay  it  aside  for  this  more  mild  and  suit¬ 
able  formula. 

Worm  Poivder,  No.  109. 

Take  of  calomel,  two  or  three  grains;  compound  powder  of 
scammony,  ten  grains.  Rub  them  well  together. 

This  is  an  efficacious  powder  for  the  expulsion  of  worms  from 
children  and  adults,  and  it  may  be  repeated  twice  a  week,  or 
oftener,  till  the  object  be  accomplished. 

Emetic  Powder,  No.  110. 

Take  of  ipecacuan,  in  powder,  fifteen  grains ;  emetic  tartar,  a 
grain.  Mix  them. 

Proper  on  ordinary  occasions. 

Fever  Powder,  No.  111. 

Take  of  James’s  powder,  four  grains;  calomel,  one  fourth  of 
a  grain ;  compound  powder  of  tragacanth,  six  grains.  Mix  them. 

This  is  a  valuable  diaphoretic  cooling  powder  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  inflammatory  and  typhus  fever,  measles,  small¬ 
pox,  and  other  febrile  affections,  after  the  stomach  and  bowels 
have  been  emptied  by  an  emetic  and  purgatives. 

Powder  for  Rheumatism,  No.  112. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  a  scruple;  ipecacuan,  in 
powder,  a  grain.  Mix  them. 

This  is  often  of  eminent  utility  in  acute  rheumatism,  after 
bleeding,  and  the  exhibition  of  purgatives.  It  is  also  sometimes 
very  beneficially  employed  in  chronic  rheumatic  pains  and  swel¬ 
lings.  It  may  be  repeated  every  three  or  four  hours. 

Diuretic  Powder,  No.  113. 

Take  of  cream  of  tartar,  a  drachm ;  dried  squill,  in  powder, 
two  grains;  ginger  powder,  four  grains.  Mix  them. 

Proper  in  dropsy  of  the  belly,  and  general  dropsy. 

Astringent  Powder,  No.  114. 

Take  of  tormentil  root,  in  powder,  half  a  drachm ;  ipecacuan, 
in  powder,  a  grain.  Mix  them. 

This  is  a  mild  and  effectual  astringent,  which  is  beneficially 
employed  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  and  may  be  repeated 
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every  three  or  four  hours,  or  after  every  liquid  stool.  Unlike 
the  ordinary  astringents,  it  does  not  prove  stimulant,  and  is, 
therefore,  particularly  indicated  in  the  looseness  attendant  on 
pulmonary  consumption,  and  in  other  cases  of  looseness  or  flux 
where  fever  is  present. 

Astringent  Powder*  No.  115. 

Take  of  compound  powder  of  ipecacuan,  three  grains;  com¬ 
pound  powder  of  cinnamon,  eight  grains.  Mix  them. 

This  is  another  astringent  powder  of  great  value  in  looseness 
and  flux.  It  tends  to  relax  the  skin  at  the  same  time  that  it 
astringes  the  bowels,  and  is  effectually  employed  to  allay  pain 
in  such  diseases.  It  ihay  be  repeated  every  three  or  four 
hours. 

Anodyne  Diaphoretic  Powder.  No.  116, 

Take  of  James’s  powder,  or  of  antimonial  powder,  three 
grains;  carbonate  of  ammonia,  four  grains;  compound  powder 
of  ipecacuan,  four  grains.  Mix  them. 

This  is  very  useful  to  allay  pain  and  procure  sleep,  in  gout, 
rheumatism,  and  in  the  majority  of  diseases.  It  may  be  taken 
in  a  little  jelly,  and  be  repeated  every  four  hours,  if  necessary. 

Tonic  Powder.  No.  117. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  one  or  two  scruples; 
ipecacuan,  in  powder,  half  a  grain;  compound  powder  of  cin¬ 
namon,  eight  grains.  Mix  them. 

This  is  a  useful  strengthening  powder  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  bark  is  admissible.  It  is  an  eligible  mode  of  administering 
that  remedy  for  the  cure  of  ague. 

PLASTERS. 

These  are  solid  tenacious  compounds,  adhesive  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  heat  of  the  body.  The  base  of  the  majority  of  plasters  is 
a  chemical  combination  of  the  semi-vitreous  oxide  of  lead  and 
oil ;  but  some  of  them  owe  their  consistence  to  wax  and  resin  ; 
and  others  contain  no  oily  nor  fatty  matter  whatsoever. 

Warm  Plaster y  No.  118. 

Take  of  blistering  plaster,  one  part ;  burgundy  pitch,  seven 
parts.  Melt  them  together  with  a  moderate  heat,  and  mix 
them  so  as  to  form  a  plaster. 

This  plaster  is  stimulant,  and  creates  a  slight  irritation  on 
that  part  of  the  skin  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is  used  with 
advantage  in  common  cough,  hooping-cough,  sciatica,  and 
local  pain. 
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Resolvent  Plaster.  No.  119, 

Take  of  purified  ammouiac,  a  pound  ;  purified  mercury,  three 
ounces;  sulpliureted  oil,  a  fluid  drachm.  Rub  the  mercury 
with  the  sulpliureted  oil  until  the  globules  disappear  ;  then  add 
gradually  the  ammoniac  previously  melted,  and  mix  the  whole 
together. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  plasters  now  known  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  absorption  of  glandular  and  other  hard  swellings. 
It  is  applicable  to  almost  ail  hard  indolent  tumours,  but  perse¬ 
verance  in  its  use  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  its 
full  effect.  It  is  a  useful  application  to  corns  and  bunions,  and 
is  sold  in  the  shops,  ready  mixed,  under  the  title  of  plaster  of 
ammoniac  with  mercury. 

Cumin  Plaster,  No.  120. 

Take  of  cumin  seeds,  carraway  seeds,  laurel  berries,  of  each, 
three  ounces  ;  dried  pitch,  three  pounds  ;  yellow  wax,  three 
ounces.  Melt  the  pitch  and  the  wax  together,  then  add  the 
other  ingredients  in  powder,  and  mix. 

This  is  a  stimulant  and  discutient  plaster,  frequently  applied 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  in  flatulence  and  a  cold  feeling 
of  the  bowels,  and  likewise  to  indolent  tumours. 

Adhesive  Plaster.  No.  121. 

Take  of  yellow  resin,  half  a  pound  ;  lead  plaster,  three 
pounds.  Melt  the  lead  plaster  by  a  gentle  heat,  then  add  the 
resin  in  powder,  and  mix. 

This  is  the  plaster  commonly  applied  to  cuts,  and  to  retain 
together  the  lips  of  recent  wounds.  It  is  also  of  very  great  ser¬ 
vice  in  old  and  indolent  ulcers,  to  which  it  affords  a  proper 
support,  and  thus  relieves  the  sensations  of  weakness  and  pain, 
and  promotes  their  healing.  In  these  cases,  the  plaster  spread 
on  calico  should  be  cut  into  strips  of  two  inches  wide,  and 
fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  long,  which  are  to  go  completely 
round  the  limb,  and  such  a  number  of  strips  applied  as  will 
cover  the  ulcer  or  ulcers,  and  an  inch  or  two  of  the  surface 
both  above  and  below  them.  They  must  be  applied  rather 
tightly,  and  should  be  renewed  once  in  twentyffour  hours. 
It  is  sold  in  the  shops  ready  spread. 

Anodyne  Plaster,  No.  122. 

Take  of  hard  opium,  powdered,  half  an  ounce;  resin  of 
spruce  fir,  powdered,  three  ounces;  lead  plaster,  a  pound. 
Melt  the  plaster  and  the  resin  together,  then  add  the  opium, 
and  mix  the  whole. 
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This  plaster  has  some  effect  in  relieving  rheumatic  and  other 
local  pains,  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 

Plaster  for  Cough*  No.  123. 

Take  of  Castile  soap,  an  ounce;  lead  plaster,  two  drachms  ; 
sal  ammoniac,  finely  powdered,  half  a  drachm,  or  a  drachm. 
Melt  the  soap  and  lead  plaster  together,  and  when  the  mixture 
is  nearly  cold,  add  the  sal  ammoniac. 

This  is  to  be  spread  on  leather,  and  applied  to  the  chest  im¬ 
mediately  after  it  is  spread.  It  must  be  renewed  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  otherwise  the  intention  is  lost. 

It  is  sometimes  of  much  service  in  hooping-cough,  asthmatic 
and  consumptive  coughs,  &c.  ;  and  is  certainly  superior  to  a 
plaster  of  burgundy  pitch. 

Blistering  Plaster »  No.  124. 

I  need  not  give  directions  for  making  this  plaster,  as  no  pri¬ 
vate  or  even  professional  individual  ever  thinks  of  preparing  it; 
but  a  few  remarks  on  the  application  and  dressing  of  blisters 
may  with  propriety  be  here  introduced. 

A  blistering  plaster  requires  to  remain  applied  for  twelve 
hours  at  least,  and  sometimes  longer,  to  raise  a  perfect  blister; 
it  is  then  to  be  removed,  the  vesicles  are  to  be  cut  at  the  most 
depending  part,  and,  without  removing  the  skin,  the  blistered 
part  is  to  be  dressed  with  simple  cerate,  or  spermaceti  ointment, 
spread  on  lint;  and  the  old  skin  allowed  to  remain  until  a  new 
one  is  formed  under  it,  when  it  peels  off,  and  the  whole  is 
healed  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The  application  of  blisters, 
however,  is  sometimes  attended  with  strangury  and  bloody 
urine,  which  arise  from  the  active  principles  of  the  insect 
being  absorbed,  and  irritating  the  kidneys  and  urinar}'^  passage. 
This  effect  is  very  much  increased  if  the  blister  be  applied  over 
an  abraded  surface  ;  and  it  also  occurs  if  the  plaster  remain 
too  long  applied.  These  unpleasant  effects  are  most  effectually 
obviated  by  the  patient’s  drinking  freely  of  diluting  drinks,  such 
as  compound  barley-water,  linseed  tea,  and  emulsion  of  gum 
arahic,  and  by  fomenting  the  blistered  part  with  warm  milk 
and  water,  after  the  removal  of  the  plaster.  When  we  intend 
to  blister  the  head,  it  should  be  shaved  ten  or  twelve  hours 
before  the  plaster  is  applied. 

In  some  diseases  of  irritation,  particularly  in  children,  the 
blistered  part,  instead  of  healing  kindly,  becomes  a  spreading 
sore  ;  the  true  skin  is  destroyed,  and  the  part  cannot  be  healed 
until  the  irritability  of  habit  which  induced  this  unpleasant  state 
is  allayed.  In  such  cases,  a  warm  bread  and  milk  poultice 
should  be  applied,  the  denuded  surface  being  frequently  bathed 
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with  tepid  milk  and  water ;  while  at  the  same  time  Pei'uvian 
bark  is  internally  administered. 

Strengthening  Plaster.  No.  125. 

Take  of  litharge  plaster,  twenty-four  parts  ;  white  resin,  six 
parts ;  yellow  wax,  olive  oil,  of  each  three  parts ;  red  oxide  of 
iron,  eight  parts.  Rub  the  red  oxide  of  iron  with  the  oil, 
and  adding  the  other  ingredients  melted,  mix  the  whole  well 
together. 

This  plaster  is  applied  with  advantage  in  case  of  muscular 
relaxation,  and  weakness  of  the  joints  from  sprains,  bruises,  or 
other  causes. 

Corn  Plaster.  No.  126. 

Take  of  purified  ammoniac,  yellow  wax,  of  each,  two  ounces  ; 
acetate  of  copper,  six  drachms.  Melt  the  two  first  ingredients 
together,  and,  after  removing  them  from  the  fire,  add  the  ver¬ 
digris  just  before  they  grow  cold. 

Spread  the  plaster  on  some  soft  leather,  or  a  piece  of  linen  ; 
very  carefully  pare  away  as  much  of  the  corn  with  a  knife  as 
may  be  done,  before  the  plaster  is  applied,  which  must  be  re¬ 
newed  in  a  fortnight,  if  the  corn  be  not  by  that  time  gone.  Mr. 
Samuel  Cooper,  in  his  Surgical  Dictionary,  states  this  to  be 
‘‘  infallible.” 

SYRUPS. 

Syrups  seldom  possess  much  activity  as  medicines,  and  are 
chiefly  employed  to  render  more  active  remedies  palatable.  It 
is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  enter  here  into  any  particular  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  various  syrups  found  in  the  shops  of  drug¬ 
gists  ;  and  I  shall  notice  only  three  or  four  that  are  most  useful 
in  domestic  practice. 

Simple  Syrup  is  made  by  boiling  two  pounds  and  a  half  of 
refined  sugar  in  a  pint  of  water,  until  the  sugar  is  perfectly  dis¬ 
solved,  when  it  should  be  set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours,  the 
scum  then  removed,  and  the  clear  syrup  poured  off.  It  is  used 
to  sweeten  various  remedies. 

Syrup  of  Opium,  of  a  superior  kind,  may  be  made  by  mix¬ 
ing  twenty  drops  of  solution  of  acetate  of  morphia  (see  page  60) 
with  an  ounce  of  simple  syrup.  This  is  a  useful  anodyne  for 
allaying  the  irritation  which  keeps  up  the  cough  in  recent  cold, 
after  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  abated,  and  for  easing 
pain,  and  procuring  sleep,  in  the  diseases  of  children  and  deli¬ 
cate  women.  It  is  also  of  great  service  in  some  forms  of 
chronic  asthma  and  habitual  cough.  To  allay  the  irritation  of 
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coughing,  in  adults,  the  dose  is  one  or  two  tea-spoonfuls  taken 
occasionally ;  and  to  procure  sleep  or  ease  pain,  one  or  two 
table-spoonfuls,  or  more.  Half  these  quantities  are  sufficient 
for  children. 

Syrup  of  Senna  is  made  by  allowing  two  ounces  of  senna 
leaves,  and  an  ounce  of  fennel  seeds  bruised,  to  digest  in  a 
pint  of  boiling  water  for  twelve  hours  ;  then  strain  the  liquor, 
mix  with  it  three  ounces  of  manna,  and  a  pound  of  refined 
sugar,  and  boil  them  to  a  proper  consistence. 

This  is  a  useful  and  convenient  purgative  for  children,  in 
doses  of  three  or  four  tea-spoonfuls,  or  more. 

TINCTURES. 

Tinctures  are  spirituous  solutions  of  such  of  the  principles  of 
vegetable  and  animal  substances  as  are  soluble  in  rectified  or 
proof  spirit  of  wine.  Rectified  spirit  is  required  in  a  very  few 
instances  only  for  the  formation  of  tinctures,  proof  spirit,  which 
is  rectified  spirit  reduced  in  strength  by  the  addition  of  water, 
being  adequate  for  almost  every  purpose.  They  are  prepared 
by  macerating  the  ingredients  in  the  spirit  in  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  80  degrees,  at  which  degree,  by  allowing  the  men¬ 
struum  to  remain  on  the  ingredients  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time,  all  the  principles  that  can  prove  useful  in  the  tincture  are 
extracted,  and  the  solvent  saturated.  The  ingredients  must  be 
dried  and  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  and  the  maceration 
made  in  close  vessels,  and  assisted  by  frequent  agitation.  When 
completc^ly  made,  tinctures  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
upon  the  ingredients,  but  be  filtered  through  bibulous  paper, 
and  kept  in  this  state  in  well-corked  bottles. 

Ethereal  Tincture  of  Aloes.  No.  127. 

Take  of  socotorine  aloes,  myrrh,  of  each,  in  powder,  an 
ounce  and  a  half;  English  saffron,  cut,  an  ounce  ;  sulphuric 
ether  with  alcohol,  a  pint.  Digest  the  myrrh  with  the  ether  for 
four  days  in  a  closed  bottle ;  then  add  the  saffron  and  the  aloes. 
Digest  again  for  four  days,  and  when  the  dregs  have  subsided, 
pour  off  the  tincture. 

This  is  a  warm  and  grateful  stomachic  and  purgative,  and  is 
beneficially  employed  in  indigestion,  bilious  affections,  jaun¬ 
dice,  gout,  green-sickness,  and  other  cases  in  which  aloes  are 
indicated.  The  ethereal  spirit  with  which  it  is  made  renders  it 
very  grateful,  and  peculiarly  useful  in  the  above  disorders  when 
attended  with  spasm.  In  doses  of  a  drachm,  twice  or  thrice 
a  day,  in  any  agreeable  vehicle,  it  acts  chiefly  as  a  stomachic 
and  mild  aperient;  but  purges  briskly  in  larger  doses. 
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Compound  Tincture  of  Benjamin. 

See  Friar’s  Balsam. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Barit.  No.  128. 

Take  of  lance-leaved  Peruvian-bark,  powdered,  two  ounces; 
dried  orange  peel,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  Virginian  snake-root, 
braised,  three  drachms;  saffron,  a  drachm;  cochineal,  in  pow¬ 
der,  two  scruples;  proof  spirit,  twenty  fluid  ounces.  Macerate 
for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 

This  is  the  same  as  the  celebrated  tincture  of  Dr.  Huxham, 
and  is  a  grateful  stomachic  and  febrifuge.  It  is  of  great  service 
in  ague,  and  low  nervous  fever.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  three 
drachms,  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours.  It  may  be  taken  in 
water,  or  any  other  convenient  vehicle. 

Aromatic  Tincture.  No.  129. 

Take  of  cinnamon  bark,  bruised,  six  drachms;  cardamom 
seeds,  bruised,  three  drachms;  long  pepper,  powdered,  ginger 
root,  sliced,  of  each,  two  drachms;  proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 

This  is  a  warm  aromatic  tincture,  which  is  beneficially  em¬ 
ployed  in  flatulencies,  languor,  and  gout  when  it  attacks  the 
stomach  or  chest,  and  as  an  adjunct  to  bitter  and  tonic  mix¬ 
tures.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  tea-spoonfuls,  taken  in  any 
agreeable  vehicle.  It  is  sold  in  the  shops  under  the  name  of 
Compound  Tincture  of  Cinnamon. 

Bitter  Tincture.  No.  130. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  cut,  two  ounces;  orange  peel,  dried, 
an  ounce;  cardamom  seeds,  bruised,  half  an  ounce;  proof  spirit, 
two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 

Th  is  is  a  valuable  stomachic  bitter  and  cordial,  of  great  use 
in  indigestion,  bilious  complaints,  and  general  weakness.  The 
dose  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  last  tincture.  It  is  the  Com¬ 
pound  Tincture  of  Gentian  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

Tincture  for  Rheumatism,  No.  131. 

Take  of  guaiacum,  in  powder,  four  ounces;  aromatic  spirit 
of  ammonia,  a  pint  and  a  half.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days, 
and  filter. 

This  is  a  stimulating  sudorific  and  alterative,  and  is  of  great 
service  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  at  the  termination  of  the 
acute  species  of  this  disease.  It  is  also  of  much  use  in  some 
cases  of  retention  of  the  menses,  and  difficult  and  painful 
menstruation.  In  all  these  complaints,  it  is  given  in  doses  of 
one  or  two  tea-spoonfuls,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  taken  on  sugar. 
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or  in  the  form  of  draught,  when  it  must  be  first  rubbed  with  a 
little  yolk  of  egg,  or  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  quantity  of  water  afterwards  added.  It  is  the  Ammoniated 
Tincture  of  Guaiacum  of  the  shops. 

Nervous  Tincture,  No.  132 

Take  of  valerian  root  four  ounces;  aromatic  spirit  of  ammo¬ 
nia,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 

This  is  the  Ammoniated  Tincture  of  Valerian  of  the  Phar¬ 
macopoeia,  and  is  a  very  useful  medicine  in  all  nervous  com¬ 
plaints,  as  languor,  depression  of  spirits,  and  hysterics.  The 
dose  is  one  or  two  tea-spoonfuls  occasionally,  given  in  milk 
and  water. 

Warm  Purgative  Tincture.  No.  133. 

Take  of  senna  leaves,  three  ounces;  carraway  seeds,  bruised, 
three  drachms ;  cardamom  seeds,  bruised,  a  drachm;  raisins, 
stoned,  four  ounces ;  best  brandy,  two  pints.  Macerate  for 
fourteen  days  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  filter. 

This  is  quite  equal  to  the  celebrated  Daffy’s  Elixir^  and  is 
similar  to  the  tincture  of  senna  of  the  shops.  Itds  stomachic 
and  purgative,  and  is  very  beneficially  employed  in  flatulency, 
pains  in  the  bowels,  gouty  habits,  and  as  an  opening  medicine 
for  those  whose  bowels  have  been  weakened  by  intemperance. 
The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  or  three  table-spoonfuls,  in  any 
agreeable  vehicle. 

Astringent  Tincture,  No.  134. 

Take  of  extract  of  catechu,  three  ounces;  cinnamon  bark, 
bruised,  two  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for 
fourteen  days,  and  filter  through  paper. 

This  is  a  grateful  warm  astringent,  useful  in  chronic  loose¬ 
ness  and  flux,  and  all  cases  in  which  astringents  are  indicated. 
The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  tea-spoonfuls,  taken  in  water,  or 
the  chalk  mixture  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Tincture  of  Rhuharh,  No.  135. 

Take  of  rhubarb  root,  sliced,  two  ounces;  cardamom  seeds, 
bruised,  an  ounce  and  ahalf;  saffron,  two  drachms;  proof  spirit, 
two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days  in  a  gentle  heat,  and 
filter. 

Equal  quantities  of  this  tincture  and  the  tincture  of  senna,  or 
the  ethereal  tincture  of  aloes,  form  a  warm  stomachic  and  ape¬ 
rient  of  great  service  in  indigestion,  lowness  of  spirits,  and 
costiveness  existing  in  delicate  and  enervated  habits.  This 
combination  is  far  better  than  the  tincture  of  rhubarb  alone. 

i2 
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Strengthening  Tincture  for  the  Weak  and  Nervous,  No.  136. 

Take  of  compound  tincture  of  bark,  two  ounces ;  ammoniated 
tincture  of  valerian,  an  ounce;  ethereal  tincture  or  compound 
tincture  of  aloes,  half  an  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  a  valuable  stomachic  and  strengthening  medicine  for 
general  debility,  lowness  of  spirits,  and  nervous  irritability. 
One  or  two  tea-spoonfuls  should  be  taken  thrice  a  day,  in  milk 
and  water. 

Tincture  for  the  Tooth-ache.  No.  137. 

Take  of  compound  tincture  of  benjamin,  and  of  solution  of 
acetate  of  morphia,  (page  63)  of  each,  half  an  ounce.  Mix 
them. 

A  little  of  this  mixture  dropped  on  cotton  and  applied  to 
the  hollow,  and  along  the  gum,  of  a  decayed  and  painful  tooth, 
will  afford  great,  and  sometimes  effectual,  relief. 

WATERS  BY  INFUSION. 

Compound  Alum  Water.  No.  138. 

Take  of  alum,  sulphate  of  zinc,  of  each,  half  an  ounce;  boil¬ 
ing  water,  two  pints.  Dissolve  the  alum  and  sulphate  of  zinc 
together  in  the  water;  then  filter  the  solution. 

This  is  an  astringent,  cleansing  solution,  which  is  beneficially 
employed  as  an  injection  in  whites,  and  as  a  lotion  for  cleansing 
ulcers,  and  strengthening  parts  that  are  relaxed. 

Goulard  Water. — See  page  97. 

DISTILLED  WATERS. 

Distilled  waters  have  not  much  power  as  remedies,  but  are 
generally  employed  as  elegant  vehicles  only  for  the  exhibition 
of  more  active  substances. 

Cinnamon  Water.  No.  139. 

\ 

Steep  one  pound  of  cinnamon  bark,  bruised,  in  a  gallon  and 
a  half  of  water,  and  one  pint  of  brandy,  for  two  days  ;  and  then 
distil  olf  one  gallon. 

This  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  water,  possessing  much  of  the 
fragrance  and  cordial  virtues  of  the  spice. 

Peppermint  Water.  No.  140. 

Take  of  peppermint  leaves,  a  pound  and  a  half;  water,  from 
a  gallon  and  a  half  to  two  gallons.  Draw  off  by  distillation 
one  gallon. 
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WINES. 

Wine  acts  upon  vegetable  substances  in  nearly  the  same 
manner  as  diluted  spirit,  dissolving  such  of  their  principles  as 
can  be  taken  up  by  water  and  spirit  when  combined :  hence  it 
has  been  long  used  as  a  menstruum  for  extracting  the  active 
parts  of  medicinal  vegetables ;  and  the  solutions  thus  formed 
have  been  denominated  Medicated  Wines.  They  should  be 
kept  in  very  well  corked  bottles,  and  in  a  cool  situation. 

Wine  of  Aloes,  No.  141. 

Take  of  subcarbonate  of  soda,  three  ounces ;  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  four  drachms  and  a  half;  myrrh,  in  powder,  six 
drachms;  extract  of  spiked  aloes,  six  drachms ;  Spanish  white 
wine,  two  pints.  Digest  them  for  seven  days,  shaking  the  mix¬ 
ture  frequently,  and  then  strain. 

This  is  an  excellent  warm  purgative  and  stomachic,  and  is 
of  much  service  in  palsy,  indigestion,  and  bilious  disorders, 
green  sickness,  and  gout.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  to  act  as  a  stomachic  and  al¬ 
terative,  and  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  occasionally,  to 
produce  purging. 

Wine  of  Meadow-Saffron.  No.  142. 

Digest  two  ounces  of  the  unbruised  seeds  of  the  meadow- 
saffron  in  two  pints  of  sherry  wine,  for  eight  days,  then  filter 
through  blotting  paper. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  modes  of  exhibiting  the  meadow- 
saffron  in  gout,  inflammatory  diseases,  and  other  maladies  in 
which  it  is  useful.  For  an  account  of  its  virtues  and  effects, 
see  Materia  Medica,  page  47.  The  dose  is  from  forty  drops  to 
a  tea-spoonful,  or  more,  taken  in  any  agreeable  vehicle,  and 
repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day. 


OF  MINERAL  WATERS. 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  although  no  natural  water  is 
found  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity,  yet  in  general  the  quantity 
of  foreign  matters  is  not  sufficient  to  give  it  any  very  sensible 
taste  or  odour.  In  some  instances,  however,  these  are  so  con¬ 
siderable,  and  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  prevent  the  water  forming 
a  part  of  the  nourishment  of  animals ;  in  which  case  it  is  deno¬ 
minated  a  Mineral  Water,  and  can  be  useful  to  mankind  only 
in  a  medicinal  point  of  view. 
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In  the  present  day,  mineral  waters  are  generally  arranged 
into  the  four  following  classes:  1.  Saline  purging  Waters; 
2.  Chalybeate  Waters;  3.  Sulphureous  Waters;  4.  Acidulous 
Waters. 

1.  The  Saline  Mineral  Waters  owe  their  properties  altoge¬ 
ther  to  saline  compounds;  and  as  they  are  in  the  opinion  of 
the  present  author,  more  extensively  useful  than  any  other  kind 
of  mineral  water,  he  considers  them  worthy  of  the  first  and 
greatest  notice.  The  saline  ingredients  which  predominate, 
and  give  their  characters  to  the  waters  of  this  class,  are  chiefly 
Epsom  or  Glauber’s  salt,  common  salt,  muriate  of  magnesia, 
and  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  most  celebrated  saline  purging  springs,  are  those  of 
Cheltenham  and  Leamington,  in  England ;  Pitcaithly,  in  Scot¬ 
land;  and  Seidlitz,  on  the  Continent.  They  are  employed  in 
diseases  which  require  continued  and  moderate  intestinal  eva¬ 
cuations;  such  as  indigestion,  bilious  and  liver  complaints, 
low  spirits,  jaundice,  scrophulous  swellings,  and  many  anoma¬ 
lous  cases  of  internal  obstruction.  The  powers  of  the  salts  they 
contain  are  very  much  increased  and  modified  by  the  large 
quantity  of  water  in  which  they  are  exhibited,  and  they,  there¬ 
fore,  operate  mildly  and  effectually  on  the  bowels,  promoting  a 
considerable  discharge  from  their  internal  surface,  and  stimu¬ 
lating  the  whole  of  the  digestive  organs  to  a  more  healthy  ac¬ 
tion,  without  inducing  debility.  At  least,  though  they  may 
purge  briskly,  yet  they  never  occasion  debility,  even  in  consti¬ 
tutions  enervated  by  previous  disease,  if  they  are  suited  to  the 
case;  and  should  their  use  weaken  the  patietit,  that  circum¬ 
stance  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  are  unsuitable,  and  ought  to 
be  discontinued.  In  those  instances  of  indigestion  and  bilious 
complaints  accompanied  with  constipation,  and  wdiere  the 
stomach  retains  a  good  measure  of  strength,  these  waters  will 
often  be  of  more  service  than  almost  any  other  remedy;  but  if 
there  be  real  and  primary  debility  of  the  stomach,  they  will 
generally  do  more  harm  than  good.  Cutaneous  eruptions  and 
nervous  disorders,  frequently  originate  in  disorder  and  obstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  digestive  organs,  in  which  case  they  are  also  taken 
with  great,  and  sometimes  surprising,  advantage. 

The  Cheltenham  and  Leamington  waters  require  no  prepara¬ 
tion;  but  the  proper  quantity  differs  in  different  cases,  and  can, 
for  the  most  part,  be  known  only  by  experience.  The  physi¬ 
cians  practising  in  those  towns,  almost  invariably  recommend  a 
pint  of  the  water  to  be  taken  every  morning  at  two  draughts, 
with  an  interval  of  half  an  hour  between  each,  which  time  the 
patient  is  to  spend  in  walking.  ‘  This  is  to  be  continued  for 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  when  the  water  is  directed  to  be 
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discontinued  for  about  a  fortnight,  and  then  resumed  in  tbe 
same  manner,  and  for  the  same  period  as  before.  This  plan 
will  answer  in  many  instances,  but  some  patients  will  find 
greater  advantage  from  taking  half  a  pint,  or  even  less,  for  a 
month  or  two  without  intermission,  as  in  this  dose  it  may  be 
sufficiently  powerful  as  an  aperient,  will  frequently  agree  better 
with  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  prove  a  more  certain  and 
effectual  alterative  than  when  taken  in  larger  quantities,  with  a 
long  interval,  as  in  the  first  plan.  The  best  time  for  drinking 
these  waters  is  the  summer;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  a  sick 
man  should  not  take  them  at  any  season,  if  they  promise  him 
benefit. 

In  very  obstinate  chronic  complaints,  it  should  never  be  for¬ 
gotten,  that  diseases  slow  in  their  progress  go, off  also  very 
slowly ;  and  that,  according  to  the  judicious  remark  of  Celsus, 
time  is  necesssary  to  remove  the  deep-rooted  evils  which  time  has 
occasioned.  Many  individuals  fail  to  receive  from  these  waters 
all  the  benefit  which  they  are  able  to  afibrd  them,  from  the  want 
of  patience  and  perseverance. 

The  water  of  Pitcaithly  and  Seidlitz  has  very  nearly  the  same 
effects  as  that  at  Cheltenham  and  Leamington,  and  is,  therefore, 
useful  in  the  same  diseases. 

2.  Chalybeate  Waters  are  so  called  from  a  Greek  word  sig¬ 
nifying  iron,  the  taste  of  which  is  very  perceptible  in  them 
when  fresh  from  the  spring,  though  they  lose  it  on  being  ex¬ 
posed  for  some  time  to  the  atmosphere.  The  reason  of  this  is, 
that  the  small  portion  of  iron  which  they  contain  being  kept  in 
solution  by  fixed  air,  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  when  this  evapo¬ 
rates,  the  iron  sinks  to  the  bottom,  forming  the  fine  ochre  that 
lines  the  channel  or  water-course.  If  the  iron  be  in  the  state  of 
sulphate,  however,  no  sediment  falls;  and  the  black  colour  fol¬ 
lowing  the  addition  of  the  tincture  of  nut-galls  is  produced, 
even  after  the  water  has  been  boiled  and  filtered.  Iron  abounds 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  earth,  and  there  are,  therefore, 
many  chalybeates  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  the  most  celebrated 
are  Tunbridge,  Brighton,  and  Peterhead.  The  Spa  springs 
also  belong  to  this  class.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  Brighton  cha¬ 
lybeate  is  the  strongest  in  this  kingdom,  but  that  of  Tunbridge 
is  the  most  celebrated.  There  is  also  a  spring  of  this  kind  at 
Cheltenham,  and  at  Hartfell,  near  Moffat,  in  North  Britain. 

The  water  of  Tunbridge  Wells  is  found,  upon  analysis,  to 
differ  from  that  of  common  springs  only  by  containing  in  every 
gallon  a  grain  of  iron,  suspended  by  about  three  table-spoonfuls 
of  fixed  air,  or  carbonic  acid  gas.  Yet  its  medicinal  effects 
are  sometimes  very  considerable.  Through  its  operation  on 
the  stomach,  it  gives  a  gentle  stimulus  to  the  relaxed  nerves 
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iiiid  muscles,  and  contributes  to  restore  their  proper  tone. 
It  affords  great  relief  in  indigestion,  and  other  complaints  of  the 
stomach,  especially  when  there  is  real  debility  of  that  organ  ;  in 
flatulencies,  bilious  vomitings,  scrophula,  and  other  conse¬ 
quences  either  of  debility  or  intemperance.  It  promotes  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  various  secretions,  but  more 
particularly  that  of  urine;  and  this  latter  circumstance  is  one  of 
the  best  proofs  of  its  agreeing  with  the  habit  of  the  patient.  In 
short,  its  natural  tendency  in  the  cases  to  which  its  stimulant 
and  tonic  powers  are  adapted,  is  to  raise  the  spirits,  and  in¬ 
crease  the  general  vigour  of  the  functions. 

The  Tunbridge  waters  are  eminently  serviceable  in  the  sex¬ 
ual  disorders  of  females,  arising  from  great  weakness  or  de¬ 
rangement  of  the  uterine  system;  such  as  an  immoderate  flow 
of  the  menses,  green  sickness,  whites,  and  other  similar  indis¬ 
positions,  which  are  not  only  relaxing  and  painful  in  themselves, 
but  are  often  the  causes  of  abortion,  or  of  sterility.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  profuse  flow  of  the  menses  occurs  in  strong,  full 
habits,  and  is  accompanied  by  feverish  symptoms,  pain  in  the 
back,  and  local  irritation,  the  stimulus  of  the  waters  will  most 
likely  prove  injurious.  Indeed,  in  all  cases  of  disease,  chaly¬ 
beate  waters  are,  for  the  most  part,  adapted  to  the  cure  only  of 
such  as  occur  in  delicate  persons,  of  a  thin  habit,  and  pale  com¬ 
plexion,  they  being  very  generally  improper  in  all  inflammatory 
cases. 

In  all  obstructions  of  the  urinary  passage,  and  other  com¬ 
plaints  in  that  region,  as  seminal  weakness,  mucous  discharges, 
&c.  these  waters  are  frequently  found  of  singular  efficacy;  and 
they  may  be  prescribed  with  great  probability  of  success  in  such 
chronic  disorders  as  arise  from  slow  beginnings,  and  are  attended 
with  great  laxity  and  weakness  of  the  solids,  but  without  much 
organic  disease. 

j5ome  caution  is  necessary  in  using  these  waters.  Persons 
of  rather  a  full  habit  should  take  one  or  two  active  purges  be¬ 
fore  commencing  with  the  chalybeate  water;  and  when  the 
stomach  is  foul,  either  a  purgative  or  an  emetic  should  be  pre¬ 
viously  exhibited.  What  the  inimediate  effect  of  the  waters 
may  be,  can  only  be  known  by  a  trial.  They  often  purge  very 
briskly  at  first,  but  this  effect  soon  ceases  ;  and  as  their  conti¬ 
nued  use  has  some  tendency  to  occasion  costiveness,  gentle 
opening  medicines  from  time  to  time  are  necessary.  Some¬ 
times  giddiness,  a  heaviness  of  the  head,  nausea,  vomiting,  or 
a  sense  of  fulness  over  the  whole  body,  will  be  felt  on  begin¬ 
ning  the  course,  but  they  will  disappear  after  a  short  time.  It 
is  only  when  they  stubbornly  continue,  that  they  shouldrbe  re¬ 
garded  as  a  proof  that  the  waters  are  not  suited  to  the  nature 
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of  the  complaint,  or  to  the  patient’s  constitution.  The  nausea, 
or  sickness,  being  often  occasioned  by  the  coldness  of  the  fresh- 
drawn  water,  acting  on  an  empty,  or  a  very  weak  and  irritable 
stomach,  it  is  advisable,  in  the  first  instance,  not  to  drink  it 
fasting,  till  the  stomach  becomes  gradually  reconciled  to  it;  and, 
in  case  of  extreme  irritability,  it  is  a  common  and  judicious 
practice  at  Tunbridge,  to  immerse  in  hot  water  a  bottle  filled 
with  the  chalybeate,  and  well  corked,  that  the  chillness  maybe 
diminished  with  as  little  evaporation  of  the  fixed  air  as  possible. 

As  all  the  spa  waters  are  chalybeate,  they  are  of  course  use¬ 
ful  in  the  same  diseases  as  those  of  Tunbridge,  and  should  be 
taken  in  the  same  manner. 

3.  Sulphureous  Waters  derive  their  character  chiefly  from 
sulphureted  hydrogen  gas;  which  in  some  of  them  is  uncom¬ 
bined,  while  in  others  it  is  united  with  lime  or  an  alkali.  Thev 
are  transparent  when  newly  drawn  from  the  spring,  and  have 
the  foetid  odour  of  rotten  eggs,  which  is  gradually  lost  from  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air,  and  the  water  becomes  turbid.  They  generally 
contain  muriate  of  magnesia,  or  other  saline  matters,  which 
modify  their  powers  as  a  remedy. 

The  most  important  sulphureous  springs  in  this  island  are 
those  of  Harrowgate,  Kilburn,  and  Moffat;  on  the  Continent, 
Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Barege. 

They  are  resorted  to  chiefly  for  the  cure  of  cutaneous  erup¬ 
tions,  chronic  rheumatism,  scrophulous  obstructions,  hypo¬ 
chondriasis  or  low  spirits,  costiveness,  and  piles.  But  being 
a  powerful,  yet  mild  alterative,  they  are  frequently  of  the 
greatest  service  in  every  kind  of  internal  obstruction,  and 
chronic  disease,  since  they  gently  move  the  bowels,  determine 
to  the  surface  of  the  body,  promote  the  excretion  of  urine,  and 
strengthen  the  digestive  organs.  They  operate  more  mildly 
than  the  best  mercurial  alteratives,  and  will  frequently  cure 
obstinate  chronic  maladies  which  have  resisted  the  use  of 
mercury. 

Those  who  wish  for  the  cure  of  any  obstinate  disease  from 
the  use  of  the  Harrowgate  or  any  other  sulphureous  water, 
ought  to  take  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  daily 
exoneration  of  the  bowels,  without  purging.  With  this  view,  a 
half-pint  glass  may  be  drank  at  bed-time,  and  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  an  hour  before  breakfast  and  dinner.  The  dose,  however, 
must  vary  according  to  circumstances.  Even  the  quantity 
just  mentioned  will  purge  some  persons,  in  which  case  it 
should  be  lessened,  while  others  will  drink  twice  as  much  with¬ 
out  being  in  the  least  moved  by  it.  Its  operation  on  the  bowels 
is  the  only  standard  for  using  the  water  as  an  alterative.  In 
those  few  cases  where  the  water  is  intended  to  purge,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  the  patient’s  complaint  requiring  a  strong  determi¬ 
nation  to  the  bowels,  it  may  be  necessary  to  drink  a  pint  or 
two  before  breakfast. 

When  they  purge,  they  do  not  irritate  the  nerves  or  weaken 
tlie  patient  so  much  as  other  purgatives.  At  first,  they  are  very 
nauseous  to  the  taste,  but  after  a  little  use  they,  to  many  persons, 
become  much  less  so. 

During  the  course  of  these  waters,  full,  heavy  meals,  and 
especially  hearty  suppers,  must  be  carefully  avoided.'  The 
stimulus  of  water  impregnated  with  sulphur  and  salts  often  in¬ 
creases  the  desire  for  food,  and  in  some  measure  creates  a  false 
appetite;  but  this  craving  appetite  cannot  be  satisfied  without 
great  injury  and  inconvenience  to  the  patient.  The  proper  diet 
in  these  cases  is  one  of  a  light,  nourishing,  and  rather  diluting 
description.  Gentle  exercise  should  be  taken  at  the  same 
time,  either  on  foot,  or  horseback,  and  agreeable  compan}’^ 
and  conversation  are  highly  advisable.  Exercise  promotes  the 
operation  of  the  waters,  and  carries  them  through  the  system  ; 
and  every  thing  that  tends  to  exhilarate  the  spirits,  not  only  in¬ 
creases  the  efficacy  of  the  waters,  but  acts  as  a  medicine. 

The  Harrowgate  waters  are  used  externaUy  as  well  as  inter¬ 
nally,  and  in  this  manner  are  considered  a  powerful  auxiliary 
in  many  of  the  disorders  for  which  they  are  resorted  to,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  cutaneous  eruptions.  There  are  proper  baths  for 
this  purpose,  to  the  supply  of  which  three  springs  out  of  four 
are  devoted  ;  that  which  is  reserved  for  drinking  being  more 
strongly  impregnated  with  salt  and  sulphur  than  the  rest. 

The  sulphureous  waters  of  Moffat,  in  North  Britain,  are 
almost  as  much  resorted  to  as  those  of  Harrowgate,  but  are  not 
so  strongly  impregnated.  Both  these  waters  are  cold,  but 
those  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Barege  are  hot,  which  in  some 
instances  gives  them  a  preference  over  those  in  Great  Britain. 
The  temperature  of  the  waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  is  about 
130  degrees,  and  their  celebrity  is  very  great  and  of  ancient 
date.  It  appears  that  Charlemagne  resided  for  a  long  time  at 
Aix,  and  took  so  much  delight  in  the  use  of  the  waters,  as  fre¬ 
quently  to  hold  his  levee  in  the  bath,  with  all  his  attendants. 

4.  Acidulous  Waters  owe  their  properties  chiefly  to  carbonic 
acid.  They  sparkle  when  drawn  from  the  spring,  or  when 
poured  into  a  glass;  have  an  acidulous  taste,  and  become  vapid 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  Beside  free  carbonic  acid,  on  the 
presence  of  which  these  qualities  depend,  acidulous  waters 
generally  contain  also  carbonate  of  soda,  of  lime,  of  magnesia, 
and  of  iron ;  and  sometimes  common  salt.  There  are  warm 
acidulous  waters  and  cold  acidulous  waters;  the  temperature  of 
the  former,  however,  does  not  generally  exceed  72  degrees, 
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while  that  of  the  latter  is  about  55  degrees.  There  is  one  great 
exception  to  this  rule,  viz.  the  Carlsbad  water,  which  has  a 
temperature  of  about  160  degrees. 

The  most  celebrated  springs  of  this  class  are  Pyrmont, 
Seltzer,  Spa,  and  Carlsbad.  They  are  tonic  and  diuretic ; 
and  in  large  doses  produce  a  sensible  degree  of  exhilaration. 
They  all  afford  a  grateful  and  moderate  stimulus  to  the  stomach ; 
but  the  Pyrmont,  Spa,  and  Carlsbad,  containing  carbonate  of 
iron,  are  especially  useful  in  all  cases  of  impaired  digestion  ; 
while  those  which  contain  alkaline  carbonates,  as'the  Carlsbad 
and  Seltzer,  are  more  particularly  em 
red  gravel  ^nd  stone. 

There  are  other  mineral  waters  in  this  kingdom  which  enjoy 
a  considerable  share  of  popularity,  such  as  Bath,  Bristol, 
Matlock,  and  Buxton  ;  but  as  their  virtues  depend  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  temperature,  and  they  are  as  much  used  externally 
as  internally,  and  some  of  them  more  so,  I  shall  defer  advert¬ 
ing  to  their  internal  use  till  I  come  to  detail  their  virtues  and 
uses  as  baths. 

OF  COLD  AND  WARM  BATHING. 

This  important  branch  of  physic  is  of  excellent  use  and  effi¬ 
cacy,  both  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases.  Though 
the  ancients  could  less  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  bath,  on 
account  of  the  frequency  of  their  athletic  exercises,  as  well  as 
from  the  want  of  linen,  which  was  then  much  less  in  use  than  at 
present,  yet  in  our  times  it  would  be  of  great  service  if  the  use 
of  baths  were  more  general  and  frequent,  and  this  beneficial 
practice  not  confined  to  particular  places  or  seasons,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  fashion.  Considered  as  a  species  of  universal  do¬ 
mestic  remedy,  as  one  which  forms  the  basis  of  cleanliness, 
bathing,  in  its  different  forms,,  may  be  pronounced  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  beneficial  restorers  of  health  and  vigour. 
And  they  are  often  of  the  greatest  service  in  the  cure,  as  well 
as  in  the  prevention  of  diseases.  But  their  utility  much  de¬ 
pends  on  a  clear  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  properties 
and  effects  of  the  different  baths,  and  on  their  correct  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  state  of  the  patient’s  constitution,  and  the  nature  of 
his  disease ;  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  for  me  to 
notice  the  two  principal  classes,  viz.  the  cold  and  the  warm 
bath,  separately. 

The  sick  and  valetudinary  should  remember,  that  the  effects 
of  bathing  are  not  the  same  in  all  conditions  of  the  system,  but 
derive  their  character  more  from  the  varying  circumstances  of 
the  patient,  than  from  any  intrinsic  properties  they  may  pos- 
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sess,  of  universal  activity.  Heat  and  cold  are  neither  strength^ 
ening  nor  debilitating  in  themselves,  but  become  so,  merely  in 
consequence  of  certain  states  of  the  body  at  the  time  of  their 
application.  The  same  application  which  in  a  strong  person 
produces  increase  of  strength,  may  tend  immediately  to  debi¬ 
litate  the  feeble  ;  and  that  which  is  a  stimulant  when  used  with 
moderation,  becomes  rapidly  destructive  to  vital  power  in  an 
excessive  dose,  I  may  here  add,  that  the  uniformity  of  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  human  body  is  sustained  entirely  by  the  vital 
powers,  and  the  process  appears  to  be  carried  on  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  force,  when  the  atmospheric  air  indicates  60 
degrees.  Every  material  deviation  from  this  point,  whether  by 
increase  or  diminution  of  temperature,  if  long  continued^  draws 
equally  upon  the  constitution,  and  produces  relaxation  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  cause  ;  so  that,  in  this 
sense f  both  heat  and  cold  are  directly  debilitating  powers  to  the 
human  constitution.  These  facts  prove,  that  neither  the  cold 
nor  warm  bath  should  ever  be  resorted  to  by  those  who  are  in  ill 
health,  without  the  advice  of  some  considerate  and  able  profes¬ 
sional  man. 

OF  COLD  BATHING. 

The  sensible  properties  of  the  cold  bath,  in  general,  consist 
in  its  power  of  contracting  the  solid  parts  of  the  body,  which 
contraction  is  followed  by  a  general  re-action,  indicated  by 
a  salutary  glow  of  the  whole  surface.  Any  part  of  the 
body  which  is  exposed  to  the  sudden  cojitact  of  cold  water, 
experiences  at  the  same  instant  a  degree  of  tension  and  con¬ 
traction,  and  becomes  narrower  and  smaller.  Not  only  the 
larger  blood-vessels,  but  likewise  the  small  capillary  tubes,  are 
liable  to  this  contraction  and  subsequent  relaxation.  The  ap- 
lication  of  cold,  when  made  to  suitable  habits,  and  proper 
states  of  the  constitution,  is  evidently  attended  with  an  imme¬ 
diate  tonic  effect,  from  the  general  glow  which  takes  place 
through  the  whole  body,  and  the  accompanying  feeling  of  re¬ 
newed  strength,  which  indicate  an  increase  of  action,  of  a  salu¬ 
tary  nature,  in  all  the  vessels  of  the  system ;  and  this  increased 
vigour  of  action  is  a  test  of  the  propriety  of  the  application  of 
cold,  and  explains  the  manner  in  which  it  is  beneficial.  It 
shews  that  the  nerves,  blood-vessels,  and  all  the  organs  of  the 
body,  are  excited  to  a  more  healthy  and  energetic  performance 
of  their  functions  ;  and  when  this  reaction  does  not  take  place, 
the  failure  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  such  a  weakness,  or  other 
state  of  body  existing,  as  precludes  the  further  employment  of 
the  cold  bath. 
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Cold  bathing  is  of  the  greatest  service  in  all  disorders  origi¬ 
nating  in,  or  connected  with,  simple  weakness  and  relaxation, 
that  is,  in  debility  unaccompanied  with  any  disease  of  structure 
or  positive  injury  in  any  important  organ.  In  the  scrophulous 
complaints,  and  general  weakness  of  children,  in  the  debility 
and  languor  following  fever,  intense  study,  sedentary  occupa¬ 
tions,  grief,  or  debauchery,  it  is  often  employed  with  the  best 
effects,  since  the  debility  in  those  cases  directly  arises,  for  the 
most  part,  from  unhealthy  habits,  depressing  passions,  or  the 
long  continuance  of  a  feverish  action,  when  the  cautious  appli¬ 
cation  of  cold  proves  bracing  and  very  salutary.  But  in  case  of 
positive  injury  to  the  structure  of  some  important  organ,  the 
employment  of  cold  is  always  improper ;  it  is  too  great  a  shock 
to  the  system  and  the  diseased  part,  and  the  patient  is  then 
benefited  only  by  the  use  of  warm  bathing.  Indeed,  in  com¬ 
plaints  which  call  for  the  use  of  the  cold  bath,  it  is  generally 
an  excellent  practice  for  the  patient  to  commence  with  tepid 
bathing  at  about  90  or  93  degrees,  which  he  may  resort  to  three 
or  four  times  or  more  for  the  first  week  or  two,  and  then  try  the 
cold  bath.  This  is  particularly  advisable  where  the  weakness 
of  the  patient  is  extreme,  or  the  causes  of  the  debility  have 
been  a  long  time  in  operation. 

Whatever  may  be  the  disease  for  which  it  is  resorted  to, 
every  cold  bath  applied  to  the  whole  body  ought  to  be  of  short 
duration,  since  all  depends  upon  the  first  impression  the  cold 
makes  on  the  skin  and  nerves.  The  head  should  be  always 
first  wetted,  either  by  immersion,  or  by  pouring  water  upon  it. 
The  immersion  ought  always  to  be  sudden,  not  only  because  it 
is  less  felt  than  when  we  enter  the  water  slowly  and  timorously, 
but  likewise  because  the  effect  of  the  first  impression  is  uniform 
all  over  the  body,  and  the  blood  in  this  manner  is  not  propelled 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  parts.  Hence  the  shower  bath 
possesses  great  advantages,  as  it  pours  the  water  suddenly 
upon  the  whole  body,  aiad  thus  in  the  most  perfect  manner  ful¬ 
fils  the  three  rules  above  specified.  Gentle  exercise  ought  to 
precede  the  cold  bath,  to  produce  some  reaction  of  the  vascu¬ 
lar  system  on  coming  out  of  it,  for  neither  complete  rest  nor 
violent  exercise  are  proper,  previous  to  the  use  of  this  remedy. 
The  morning  or  forenoon  is  the  most  proper  time  for  cold 
bathing;  and  while  in  the  water,  the  bather  should  not  remain 
inactive,  but  move  about,  in  order  to  promote  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  fr#m  the  centre  of  the  body  to  the  extremities.  After 
immersion,  the  whole  body  ought  to  be  wiped  quickly  with  a 
dry  and  rough  towel,  and  moderate  exercise  in  the  open  air  is 
proper,  and  indeed  necessary. 

In  the  following  cases  the  cold  bath  is  altogether  inadmissible. 
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I.  In  a  general  plethora,  or  full  habit  of  body,  and  in  the  I'ebrile 
disposition  which  attends  it.  2.  In  active  bagmorrhages,  or 
fluxes  of  blood,  that  is,  bleedings,  attended  with  a  quick,  hard, 
full  pulse,  and  other  signs  of  an  inflammatory  tendency.  3.  In 
every  kind  of  acute  inflammation.  4.  In  diseases  of  the  breast 
difficult  breathing,  and  short  and  dry  coughs.  5.  In  gouty  and 
rheumatic  paroxysms.  6.  In  most  diseases  of  the  skin.  7.  In 
a  state  of  pregnancy.  8.  In  palsy.  In  indigestion  it  is  also 
generally  hurtful,  at  least  in  the  commencement  of  the  treat¬ 
ment;  and  wherever  it  occasions  chillness,  loss  of  appetite,  lan¬ 
guor,  pain  of  the  breast  or  bowels,  or  violent  head-aches,  it  ought 
to  be  discontinued.  These  unpleasant  sensations  are  the  surest 
proofs,  that  the  actual  state  of  the  patient’s  habit  is  unfit  to  bear 
the  shock;  and  that  either  the  reaction  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
is  too  weak  to  overcome  the  cold  pressure  on  the  surface,  or 
that  the  determination  to  the  head,  or  some  other  vital  part,  is 
too  rapidly  increased. 

In  general,  the  best  method  of  cold  bathing  is  in  the  sea  or 
a  river;  but  there  are  not  a  few  instances  in  which  the  shower 
bath  merits  a  decided  preference,  and  this  is  especially  the 
case  where  there  is  a  determination  of  the  fluids  to  the  head. 
Although  the  shower  bath  does  not  cover  the  surface  of  the 
body  so  universally  as  the  usual  cold  baths,  this  circumstance  is 
rather  favourable  than  otherwise,  for  those  parts,  which  the 
water  has  not  touched,  feel  the  impression  by  sympathy,  as  much 
as  those  in  actual  contact  with  it.  Every  drop  of  water  be¬ 
comes  a  partial  cold  bath  in  miniature,  and  thus,  a  stronger  im¬ 
pression  is  excited  than  by  any  other  mode  of  bathing.  The 
shower  bath,  for  the  following  reasons,  possesses  advantages 
superior  to  all  others,  1.  The  sudden  contact  of  the  water, 
which  in  the  common  bath  is  only  momentary,  may  here  be  pro¬ 
longed,  repeated,  and  modified  at  pleasure.  2.  The  head  and 
breast,  which  are  exposed  to  some  inconvenience  and  danger  in 
the  common  bath,  are  here  effectually  secured,  by  receiving  the 
first  shock  of  the  water;  the  blood  is  consequently  impelled  to 
the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  patient  feels  no  obstruction 
in  breathing,  or  undulations  of  blood  towards  the  head.  3.  The 
heavy  pressure  on  the  body  occasioned  by  the  weight  of  the 
water,  and  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  parts  touched 
by  it,  being,  for  some  time  at  least,  interrupted,  is  an  unfavour¬ 
able  circumstance  in  certain  instances.  The  shower  bath,  on 
the  contrary,  descends  in  single  drops,  which  are  at  once  more 
stimulating  and  pleasant  than  the  immersion  into  cold  water, 
and  it  can  be  more  readily  procured,  and  more  easily  modified 
^nd  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  patient. 

A  proper  apparatus  for  giving  the  shower  bath  is  to  be  had 
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at  the  tin  shops,  but  where  a  saving  of  expense  is  an  object,  it 
may  be  effectually  supplied  by  the  following  easy  expedient : 
Fill  a  common  watering  pot  with  cold  water,  let  the  patient  sit 
down  undressed  upon  a  stool,  which  may  be  placed  in  a  large 
tub  ;  and  let  the  hair,  if  not  cut  short,  be  spread  over  the 
shoulders  as  loosely  as  possible;  then  pour  the  water  from  the 
pot  over  the  patienfs  head,  face,  neck,  and  shoulders,  and  all 
parts  of  the  body  down  to  the  feet,  till  the  whole  has  been 
thoroughly  bathed.  Let  him  next  be  rubbed  dry,  and  take 
gentle  exercise,  as  has  been  already  recommended,  till  the  sen¬ 
sation  of  cold  be  succeeded  by  a  gentle  glow  all  over  him. 

When  this  kind  of  bath  is  first  resorted  to,  it  may  be  used 
gently,  and  with  water  having  some  degree  of  warmth,  so  as 
not  to  make  the  shock  too  great ;  but  as  the  patient  becomes 
accustomed  to  it,  the  degree  of  cold  may  be  increased,  and  the 
water  may  be  allowed  to  fall  from  a  greater  height,  so  as  to 
make  the  shower  heavier. 

The  external  use  of  cold  water  is  often  of  singular  benefit  in 
the  commencement  of  fevers,  in  sprains,  old  swellings,  and 
rigidity  of  particular  parts,  in  which  cases  it  may  be  applied 
directly  to  the  affected  part,  and  its  employment  continued  for 
almost  any  length  of  time. 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  I  would  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  impropriety  of  plunging  into  the  cold  bath  after  the 
body  has  been  greatly  heated  by  exercise.  It  may  be  safely 
asserted,  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  exercise,  before  profuse 
perspiration  has  dissipated  the  heat,  and  fatigue  debilitated  the 
living  power,  the  cold  bath  is  generally  safe  and  useful;  on  the 
contrary,  nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  for  a  person  to  go 
into  the  cold  bath  after  exercise  has  produced  great  perspira¬ 
tion,  and  terminated  in  languor  and  fatigue.  The  reason  of 
this  is  sufficiently  obvious.  In  the  first  case,  the  exercise  is 
short  of  fatigue,  being  just  such  as  produces  an  increased  action 
of  the  vascular  system,  with  some  increase  of  heat,  and  thus 
secures  a  force  of  reaction  under  the  shock,  which  otherwise 
might  not  always  take  place:  in  the  second  instance,  where  the 
persons  waits  till  he  is  perfectly  cooled,  and  some  degree  of 
languor  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  heat  is  not  only 
sinking  rapidly,  but  the  system  parts  more  easily  with  the 
portion  that  remains,  and  on  plunging  into  cold  water,  a  sudden 
chillness  is  felt  which  is  alarming  and  extremely  dangerous. 
So  that  were  an  individual  compelled  to  go  into  cold  water  after 
very  active  exercise,  he  had  far  better  go  in  when  hot,  than 
when  cooling  after  having  heen  heated. 
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The  cold  bath  is  water  at  a  temperature  below  85  degrees, 
from  85  to  95  degrees  is  usually  called  the  tepid  bath,  and  from 
95  to  98  degrees  it  is  a  warm  bath.  When  the  temperature  of 
the  water  exceeds  98  degrees  it  is  a  hot  bath,  which  is  seldom 
used  above  105  degrees.  From  100  to  130  degrees  is  the  vapour 
bath,  which  degree  could  not  be  endured  in  the  condensed  state 
of  water. 

The  tepid  and  warm  baths  are  sedative.  They  excite  the  sen¬ 
sation  of  heat,  lessen  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  relax  power¬ 
fully  the  skin  and  simple  solids,  diminish  increased  excitement, 
and  prove  very  refreshing.  The  effects  of  the  vapour  bath  are 
nearly  similar,  but  it  acts  with  much  greater  power  than  water 
in  the  liquid  form.  The  hot  bath  is  stimulant ;  it  augments  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  renders  the  skin  red,  quick¬ 
ens  respiration,  and  produces  a  copious  flow  of  sweat.  These 
effects  prov^e  that  a  hot  bath  would  be  very  improper  in  any 
case  of  acute  inflammation ;  though  a  warm  bath  might  then  be 
ery  serviceable. 

The  Tepid  Bath 

Is  applicable  to  all  the  diseases  to  which  the  cold  affusion 
may  be  applied,  and  is  generally  preferred  when  there  is  any 
doubt  of  the  strength  being  sufficient  to  react,  after  a  cold  im¬ 
mersion.  It  possesses  very  considerable  efficacy  in  reducing 
the  general  excitement,  aod  in  lowering,  and  lessening  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  pulse  in  fever ;  it  is  safe,  in  a  high  degree  grate¬ 
ful,  and  may  be  extended  to  almost  the  whole  class  of  febrile 
diseases,  such  as  typhus,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  &c.  It  is  of 
great  service  in  pregnancy,  and  infancy.  In  the  former  case,  it 
induces  a  pliability  of  fibre,  which,  by  diminishing  resistance, 
lessens  the  pains  and  danger,  and  shortens  the 'period  of  actual 
parturition.  To  those  women  who  are  liable  to  tedious  and 
painful  labours,  it  presents  a  resource  equally  efficacious  and 
grateful,  which  should  be  resorted  to  for  four  or  five  months 
before  the  expiration  of  their  time.  During  the  time  of  puberty, 
that  is,  for  about  two  years  at  that  period,  sea  bathing  should 
be  avoided,  both  in  the  case  of  boys  and  girls ;  but  the  tepid 
bath  may  then  be  used  with  great  advantage. 

It  is  often  of  eminent  utility  in  indigestion,  bilious  and  liver 
complaints,  in  the  debility  brought  on  by  a  long  residence  in  a 
hot  climate,  in  languor,  and  extreme  weakness  occurring  in 
persons  of  a  delicate  habit,  for  the  pains  and  stiffness  accom¬ 
panying  chronic  gout  or  rheumatism,  and  in  all  cutaneous  erup¬ 
tions.  It  is  likewise  usefully  employed  as  an  introduction  to  the 
use  of  the  cold  bath. 
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The  practice  of  pouring  cold  water  upon  the  head  while  the 
body  of  the  patient  is  immersed  in  the  tepid  bath,  is  frequently 
resorted  to  with  manifest  benefit  in  insanity,  and  threatened 
apoplexy.  In  the  latter  disease,  cupping  and  the  exhibition  of 
purgative  medicine,  may  be  beneficially  employed  with  it. 

Tepid  bathing  is  particularly  indicated  in  old  age,  the  chill¬ 
ness,  stiffness,  and  debility  of  which  state,  it  is  well  calculated 
to  lessen  and  remove.  Franklin,  Darwin,  and  other  eminent 
philosophers,  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  benefit  they  received  in 
their  advancing  years,  from  the  frequent  use  of  the  tepid  bath. 

The  best  time  of  using  it  is  in  the  morning,  any  time  between 
ten  and  one  o’clock,  and  gentle  exercise  should  be  taken  after¬ 
wards.  In  general,  the  period  of  immersion  should  not  be  less 
than  twenty  minutes,  nor  exceed  one  hour. 

The  Warm  Bath 

Is  elficaciously  employed  in  acute  rheumatism,  inflammation 
of  the  abdominal  viscera,  of  the  kidneys,  bladder,  and  womb; 
in  suppression  of  urine,  and  in  the  convulsions,  and  other  spas¬ 
modic  diseases  of  infants,  arising  from  teething,  and  other  irri¬ 
tations.  It  may  also  be  applied  with  safety  and  efficacy  in  most 
diseases  of  the  skin;  in  green  sickness  ;  in  slight  cases  of  palsy  ; 
in  Saint  Vitus’s  Dance,  and  other  spasmodic  and  convulsive 
affections,  where  the  cold  bath  might  prove  too  violent ;  in  cos¬ 
tiveness,  intestinal  obstruction,  and  other  complaints  of  the 
bowels  that  seem  to  depend  on  an  irregular  or  diminished  action 
of  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal;  and  in  cases  of  debility 
attended  with  nervous  irritation.  In  all  cases  in  which  the 
constitution  is  injured,  and  a  general  state  of  debility  induced, 
either  by  mercury,  previous  illness,  intemperance,  late  hours, 
irregularity  in  diet  or  exercise,  warm  bathing  is  found  to  pro¬ 
duce  considerable  advantage,  when  pursued  under  proper  re¬ 
strictions  ;  and  sometimes,  in  such  instances,  it  is  continued  for 
a  considerable  time  with  great  benefit,  at  other  times,  it  is  pro¬ 
perly  employed  as  a  preparation  for  the  cold  bath.  Delicate, 
weakly,  and  nervous  women,  who  may  have  suffered  from  mis¬ 
carriages  and  the  long  train  of  complaints  consequent  to  such 
accidents,  as  sexual  weakness,  attended  with  pain  in  the  back 
and  loins,  &c.  will  not  be  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of 
I  relief  from  warm  bathing. 

When  the  warm  bath  is  intended  to  produce  increased  per- 
I  spiration,  it  is  best  employed  in  the  evening,  when  the  immer- 
i  sion  should  not  exceed  10  minutes,  and  the  patient  be  removed 
)  from  the  bath  to  a  warm  bed.  When  it  is  not  intended  to 
excite  perspiration,  any  time,  from  an  hour  after  breakfast  till 
1  dinner,  will  be  proper :  in  these  cases,  the  bathing  may  be  pro- 
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tracted  to  15  or  20  minutes,  according  to  the  feelings  of  the 
patient.  Gentle  exercise,  in  the  open  air,  should  afterwards 
be  employed. 

The  Vapour  Bath 

Is  recommended  in  the  same  diseases  as  the  warm  bath,  and 
will  sometimes  succeed  in  producing  the  effects  wished  for,  after 
warm  bathing  has  failed.  In  using  the  yapour  bath,  the  power 
of  heat  is  modified  and  tempered  by  the  moisture  diffused 
through  the  air;  and  as  the  elastic  vapour,  like  air,  is  a  less 
powerful  conductor  of  heat  than  a  watery  fluid,  the  effect  of 
vapour  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  much  less 
than  that  of  the  hot  bath.  Its  immediate  effects  are  to  excite 
or  increase  the  action  of  the  superficial  arteries,  by  which  the 
determinaton  of  blood  to  the  deeper-seated  parts  is  diminished. 
Therefore,  the  utility  of  this  application  is  obvious  in  all  cases 
of  internal  inflammation,  since  it  draws  a  great  quantity  of 
blood  to  the  surface,  and  relieves  the  internal  parts  by  the 
secretion  of  the  skin,  which  is  the  mode  nature  takes  to  resolve 
inflammations  and  fevers.  These  effects  render  it  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  inflammatory  fevers,  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
stomach,  &c.  liver  complaints,  dropsy,  obstinate  rheumatic 
attacks,  scrophulous  and  glandular  swellings,  gravel,  palsy,  and 
gout.  The  vapour  bath  may  be  applied  to  the  whole  body,  or 
to  any  part  of  it. 

The  best  time  for  using  it  is  the  morning,  or  before  dinner. 
From  10  to  15  minutes  is  generally  sufficient  time  for  the  patient 
to  be  exposed  to  the  vapour;  but  there  may  be  cases  where 
half  an  hour  or  an  hour  will  be  necessary.  After  the  body  is 
properly  dried,  and  rubbed,  the  cool  air  is  perfectly  safe. 

The  Air-Pump  Vapour  Bath 

Must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  this  place.  It  consists  of  an  appa¬ 
ratus  capable  of  conveying  vapour  to  a  diseased  limb,  to  which 
apparatus  an  air-pump  is  firmly  attached  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
hausting  the  machine,  when  the  fumigation  has  continued  the 
proper  time.  This  air-pump  vapour  bath,  has  been  found  of  sig¬ 
nal  service  in  gout,  rheumatism,  palsy,  contractions  of  the  mus¬ 
cles,  cutaneous  diseases,  and  other  complaints  of  a  chronic  kind, 
in  many  instances  of  which,  it  evinces  a  remarkable  power  in  alter¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  action  in  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  affected 
part,  and  in  so  arousing  its  impaired  energies  as  to  prove  of  great 
assistance  in  restoring  it  to  a  healthy  state.  That  it  must  possess 
a  very  considerable  power  in  many  obstinate  diseases,  is,  1  think, 
evident,  from  ^^the  fact  that  it  combines  the  effect  of  the  most 
efficacious  fomentation  and  dry  cupping;  for  it  conveys  the 
soothing  vapour  to  the  diseased  part,  and  retains  it  there,  of  a 
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uniform  temperature,  as  long  as  is  necessary,  and  then,  by  ex¬ 
hausting  the  air,  removes  all  pressure  from  the  surface,  so  as 
to  occasion  a  temporary  expansion  of  the  vessels,  thus  afford¬ 
ing  an  opportunity  and  assistance  to  the  resolution  of  ob¬ 
structions.  This  will  appear  more  clear,  when  we  consider 
that  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  body  is  very  great,  being 
equal  to  about  fifteen  pounds  weight  on  every  square  inch  of 
surface,*  and  the  temporary  removal  of  this  enormous  pressure 
from  a  diseased  limb,  cannot  but  prove  an  effectual  means,  in 
numerous  instances,  of  promoting  a  renewed  and  vigorous 
circulation,  of  resolving  obstructions,  loosening  contractions, 
and  relieving  pain  in  the  part  to  which  the  apparatus  is 
applied. 

Mr.  La  Beaume  states  the  sensations  experienced  by  the 
patient  during  the  process  of  fumigation,  to  be  of  the  most 
agreeable  nature,  and  that  even  in  painfully  acute  disorders, 
as  gout,  &c.  the  feelings,  while  under  the  operation,  are  sooth¬ 
ing',  exciting  gradually  and  gently  an  inclination  in  the  patient 
to  sleep. 

Persons  in,  or  near  London,  who  wish  to  try  this  remedy, 
cannot  do  better  than  avail  themselves  of  Mr.  La  Beaume’s 
(of  31,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,)  skill,  in  using  it. 
Those  in  the  country  may  readily  obtain  full  directions  as  to 
the  mode  of  procuring  and  applying  it,  by  writing  to  that 
gentleman,  who  has  paid  particular  attention  to  this  subject. 

Of  the  Hot  Baths  of  Bath,  and  the  Tepid  Baths  of  Bristol^ 

Matlock,  and  Buxton. 

The  Bath  Waters  are  very  efficacious  in  strengthening  the 
bowels  and  stomach,  bracing-  the  relaxed  fibres,  and  invigorating 
the  circulation.  In  bilious  disorders  they  are  by  some  persons 
considered  specific;  and  certainly  prove  serviceable  in  many 
nervous,  paralytic,  rheumatic,  and  gouty  complaints.  They 
are  attended  with  good  effects  in  the  green-sickness,  particu¬ 
larly  before  any  considerable  affection  of  the  stomach  takes 
place,  or  any  feverish  symptoms  appear;  in  obstructions  of  the 
viscera,  when  the  consequences  of  ague  or  of  long  residence 

.  *  It  is  a  generally  received  opinion  among  philosophers,  that  the  total  amount 
of  pressure  on  the  whole  surface  of  an  ordinary  man’s  body  is  equal  to  32,000 
pounds.  This  enormous  pressure  would  crush  us  instantly,  were  it  not  exactly 
counterbalanced  by  the  spring  of  the  air,  or  other  elastic  tiuid  from  within,  dif¬ 
fused  through  every  part  of  our  bodies  ;  just  as  the  pressure  on  the  surface  of  a 
shrivelled  apple,  is  accurately  counterpoised  by  the  elasticity  of  the  air  contained 
in  its  pores.  Now  this  is  proved  by  experiment,  for  if  a  shrivelled  apple  be  placed 
under  the  receiver  of  an  air  {nimp,  we  find  that  as  the  air  is  exhausted,  the  wrinkles 
on  the  apple  gradually  disappear,  and  its  surface  becomes  plump  and  turgid. 
These  facts  serve  to  illustrate  the  mode  of  operation,  and  the  utility,  of  the  air-pump 
vapour  bath. 
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in  hot  climates,  if  the  disorder  in  these  instances  has  not  ad¬ 
vanced  too  far;  in  the  colic,  especially  the  painter’s  or  Devon¬ 
shire  colic;  in  the  jaundice,  when  arising  from  simple  obstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  biliary  ducts;  in  spasmodic  affections  of  the  womb, 
and  painful  menstruation;  and  in  many  cutaneous,  but  more 
especially  leprous  eruptions.  In  gouty  cases,  they  are  most 
useful  in  that  stage  of  the  complaint,  when  the  inflammatory 
symptoms,  if  any  have  preceded,  have  in  a  good  measure 
abated,  and  a  degree  of  weakness  and  want  of  tone  in  the 
system  begins  to  take  place.  They  are  said  to  be  also  service¬ 
able  in  morbus  coxarius,  or  the  hip  disease,  and  in  white  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  knee.  Upon  the  whole,  these  waters  are  often  a 
powerful,  but  in  many  instances,  a  nic^  remedy,  and  should, 
therefore,  seldom  be  resorted  to  without  the  advice  of  an  able 
physician. 

They  are  unquestionably  prejudicial  in  all  schirrhus  and  other 
positive  disease  in  the  lungs,  and  abdominal  viscera;  and  they 
do  not  appear  suited  to  cases  of  palsy  occuring  in  persons  of 
a  full  habit. 

The  Bath  water  when  drank  fresh  from  the  spring,  has,  in 
most  persons,  the  effect  of  raising  and  rather  accelerating  the 
pulse,  increasing  the  heat,  and  exciting  the  secretions.  The 
action  on  the  nervous  system  is  felt  at  the  same  time,  so  that 
the  stimulating  properties  of  the  water  are  very  diffusive;  and, 
what  is  further  remarkable,  though  these  symptoms  come  on 
suddenly,  yet  they  often  continue  much  longer  than  we  can  sup¬ 
pose  them  to  be  excited  by  the  actual  presence  of  the  water  in 
the  body. 

This  water  not  only  promotes  urine  and  perspiration,  but 
also  the  salivary  discharge;  and  quenches  thirst  better  than 
any  other  fluid,  in  cases  where  there  is  no  tendency  to  fever. 
If  any  disposition  of  this  kind  should  appear,  a  hot  stimulant 
would  be  evidently  improper. 

This  account  of  the  primary  and  immediate  effects  of  the 
water  used  internally,  will  enable  any  patient  to  judge  from  his 
own  feelings,  whether  it  agree  with  his  constitution  or  not.  If 
it  excite,  on  being  first  taken,  a  pleasing  glow  in  the  stomach, 
followed  by  an  increase  of  spirits  and  of  appetite,  particularly 
for  breakfast,  and  above  all,  a  rapid  determination  to  the 
kidneys,  there  is  the  greatest  probability  of  its  proving  service¬ 
able.  But  if  it  occasion  head-ache,  thirst,  and  dryness  of  the 
tongue;  if  it  sit  heavy  on  the  stomach,  or  produce  sickness, 
and  do  not  pass  off  by  urine,  or  perspiration,  it  may  be  fairly 
concluded,  that  its  continuance  would  do  injury,  unless  these 
symptoms  can  be  removed. 

In  their  external  application,  these  waters  unite  all  the  me- 
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diciiial  advantages  of  warm  baths,  from  about  106  degrees  of 
heat  to  any  inferior  degree  that  may  be  desired,  and  the  per¬ 
manence  and  uniformity  of  their  warmth,  are  no  unimportant 
recommendations.  Some  physicians  seem  to  consider  that 
they  possess  some  further  powers  and  specific  qualities,  supe¬ 
rior  to  those  of  common  water  of  the  same  temperature,  and 
certainly  there  are  many  facts  to  countenance  such  an  opinion. 
They  observe,  that  their  action  on  the  nervous  system  is  more 
stimulating  than  a  common  warm  bath  ;  that  they  raise  the  pulse 
and  heat  the  body  to  a  higher  degree,  yet  are  much  less  apt 
to  produce  a  violent  perspiration ;  that  they  remarkably  increase 
the  urinary  discharge;  and  that  so  far  from  causing  any  relaxa¬ 
tion  or  weakness,  the  bathers  are  observed  to  be  in  general  more 
alert  and  vigorous,  and  to  have  a  better  appetite  on  the  days  of 
bathing  than  in  the  interval. 

In  drinking  this  water,  the  safest  method  is  to  begin  with  a 
glass  containing  about  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  before  breakfast; 
and  to  judge  from  its  effects  how  often  it  may  be  repeated,  or 
the  quantity  enlarged.  If  it  feel  easy,  warm,  and  cordial,  to 
the  stomach  and  spirits,  and  excites  no  pain  or  sense  of  fulness 
in  the  head  or  eyes,  a  second  glass  of  the  same  size  may  be 
taken  the  same  day  at  noon,  and  this  quantity  gradually  in¬ 
creased  to  a  pint  in  the  day,  taken  at  two  or  three  times,  as 
convenience  may  suit.  This  is  deemed  a  proper  medium  for 
the  generality  of  people,  though,  in  some  cases,  where  the 
habit  is  not  very  irritable,  the  daily  allowance  may  be  aug¬ 
mented  to  a  pint  and  a  half,  with  safety  and  benefit.  The 
Cross  Bath  Water,  the  temperature  of  which,  when  fresh  from 
the  spring,  is  112  degrees,  is  usually  recommended  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  course,  e'specially  when  there  is  any  affection 
of  the  head,  or  when  any  tendency  to  plethora  appears  in  the 
system.  After  some  time,  the  more  powerful  water  of  the 
King’s  or  the  Hot  Bath,  which  is  four  degrees  higher  in  tem¬ 
perature,  may  be  used;  and  this  change  will  prevent,  in  some 
measure,  the  disgust  which  is  apt  to  come  on  after  a  long  trial 
of  the  Bath  waters. 

No  less  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  proper  use  of  the  bath. 
A  short  stay  of  five  or  six  minutes  is  most  advisable  at  first; 
and  if  this  trial  produces  no  symptoms  that  are  disagreeable, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  improve  the  health,  spirits,  and 
strength,  a  longer  stay  may  be  gradually  indulged,  till  it  comes 
to  half  an  hour,  but  never  so  long  as  to  cause  lassitude,  faint¬ 
ness,  or  disgust.  The  choice  of  the  baths  is  often  a  matter  of 
importance,  as  there  is  still  a  greater  variation  in  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  waters  when  in  the  baths  than  at  the  pumps,  the 
waters  in  the  King’s  or  the  Hot  Bath,  being  from  eight  to 
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twelve  degrees  warmer  tiiao  those  in  the  Cross  Bath.  There 
are  also  private  baths  of  any  temperature  to  suit  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  every  patient’s  habit  or  complaint.  The  best  time  in 
general  for  bathing  is  the  morning;  and  it  may  be  repeated 
twice,  or  at  most  thrice  a  week. 

The  Hot-well  Water,  near  Bristol.  Of  the  four  principal 
warm  waters  naturally  produced  in  England,  this  is  the  least  so, 
excepting  that  of  Matlock,  the  temperature  not  exceeding  74 
degrees.  As  the  Bath  waters  are  proper  where  the  secretions 
are  defective,  so  the  Bristol  water  is  of  service  where  they  ex¬ 
ceed  the  requirements  of  health.  The  Bath  water  warms;  the 
Bristol  cools.  The  former  helps  the  stomach,  intestines,  and 
neVves;  the  latter  favours  the  lungs,  kidneys,  and  bladder.  The 
diseases  in  which  this  water  is  useful  are  internal  bleedings,  im¬ 
moderate  flow  of  the  menses,  spitting  of  blood,  dysentery,  con¬ 
sumption,  gravel  and  stone,  scrophula,  and  diabetes,  in  the 
last  of  which  it  is  sometimes  of  eminent  utility,  and  may  be 
drank  as  freely  as  the  thirst  requires  it.  It  is  well  adapted  to 
relieve  the  various  symptoms  of  diabetes;  such  as  the  constant 
thirst,  the  impeded  respiration,  the  dryness  and  frequent  des¬ 
quamation  of  the  skin,  the  feverish  quickness  of  the  pulse,  and 
the  preternatural  discharge  of  urine.  A  regular  course  of  the 
Hot-well  water  has  been  found  to  moderate  this  almost  un¬ 
quenchable  thirst;  to  keep  the  skin  moist  and  perspirable;  to 
allay  the  fever ;  and  to  render  the  urinary  organs  fitter  to  re¬ 
ceive  benefit  from  the  medicines  usually  prescribed  to  remove 
their  debility,  and  that  of  the  system  in  general.  In  many 
cases,  a  little  gentle  aperient  medicine  may  be  used  at  the  same 
time,  if  the  bowels  are  not  moved  without. 

A  few  years  since,  this  water  was  in  high  reputation  for 
curing  the  incipient  symptoms  of  consumption,  and  affording 
considerable  relief  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  this  malady; 
but  latterly  it  has  been  much  less  thought  of.  It  is,  however, 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  the  effects  it  produces  are  very 
gradual  and  somewhat  pleasant,  and,  therefore,  it  will  some¬ 
times  be  of  use  to  the  consumptive,  and  is  not  likely  ever  to  be 
injurious. 

This  water  is  not  made  use  of  to  bathe  in,  being  only  used  in¬ 
ternally.  The  hotter  months  are  the  best  for  using  it ;  and  the  full 
dose  is  half  a  pint,  which  is  to  be  drank  early  in  the  morning  and 
repeated  before  breakfast,  at  the  interval  of  at  least  half  an 
hour,  spent  in  gentle  exercise.  Two  more  doses  of  the  like 
quantity,  and  with  the  like  interposition  of  active  amusement, 
are  to  be  taken  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  at  the  longest 
distance  from  each  of  these  meals.  But  particular  habits  and 
complaints  require  variations  in  the  quantity  to  be  taken  of  this. 
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as  well  as  of  any  other  mineral  water.  This  water  is  also  used 
at  table  and  for  domestic  purposes ;  but  in  consequence  of  its 
altered  temperature,  and  of  the  loss  of  the  fixed  air  it  con¬ 
tained,  it  cannot  be  in  so  high  a  state  of  medicinal  perfection 
as  when  drank  fresh  from  the  spring. 

The  Bristol  and  Matlock  waters  are  nearly  of  the  same 
qualities. 

The  Buxton  water  has  a  temperature  of  about  82  degrees, 
and  is  highly  and  justly  esteemed  for  its  excellent  effects  in' 
indigestion,  low  spirits,  and  every  kind  of  weakness  and  dis¬ 
order  in  the  digestive  organs ;  and  in  many  complaints  which 
originate  in  the  derangement  of  the  functions  of  these  very  im- 
[)ortant  parts,  such  as  gravel  and  stone,  flatulency,  what  are 
called  bilious  disorders,  gout,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  some 
cutaneous  eruptions.  It  is  also  beneficially  employed  in  dia¬ 
betes,  bloody  urine,  contraction  of  the  vessels  and  limbs, 
especially  from  rheumatism,  and  old  age,  and  painful  affections 
of  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  In  all  these  maladies  it  is  em¬ 
ployed  both  internally  and  externally. 

This  water  has  a  sweet  and  pleasant  taste ;  and  contains  cal¬ 
careous  earth,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  sea  salt,  and  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  a  purging  salt.  It  warms  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  relieves  the  sensations  of  pain,  sinking  and  op¬ 
pression,  so  common  in  deranged  states  of  these  organs,  deter¬ 
mines  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  creates  a  comfortable 
glow  through  the  whole  frame.  Whatever  may  be  the  disease 
for  which  it  is  used,  it  is  generally  advisable  to  keep  the  bowels 
regularly  open  by  means  of  some  gentle  medicine,  if  the  water 
does  not  produce  a  laxative  effect,  which  it  sometimes  will 
without  the  aid  of  medicine,  and  which  is  always  salutary.  The 
dose  is  about  a  pint,  taken  at  two  or  three  draughts,  before  break¬ 
fast,  and  the  like  quantity  before  dinner,  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Buxton  bath  is  well  suited  to  languid,  enfeebled,  and 
irritable  habits,  as  the  slight  shock  which  follows  immersion  is 
almost  immediately  succeeded  by  a  pleasant  glow  all  over  the 
body.  It  may  be  used  in  the  morning,  three  or  four  times  a 
week. 

OF  DIET.^ 

All  food  is  either  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin.  The  former 
is,  no  doubt,  more  allied  to  our  nature,  and  most  easily  assimi- 

*  The  subject  of  Diet  and  Regimen  is  a  very  important  one,  and  therefore  I  have 
been  desirous  of  compressing  into  these  pages  as  much  valuable  information  rela¬ 
ting  thereto  as  possible,  but  as  the  space  here  allowed  for  these  articles  is  neces¬ 
sarily  limited,  1  beg  to  refer  the  reader,  who  is  seeking  for  a  more  detailed  account 
of  the  subject,  to  a  small  Treatise  entitled,  “  Sure  Methods  of  improving  Health 
and  Prolonging  Life  ;  or,  the  Art  of  Living  Long  and  Comfortably,  by  regulating 
the  Diet  and  Regimen.” 
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lated  to  our  nourisliment ;  the  latter,  though  digested  with  more 
difficulty,  is  the  foundation  of  the  former,  as  vegetables  are  the 
nourishment  of  animals,  and  all  food  is,  therefore,  properly 
derived  from  this  source.  In  many  respects,  however,  vegetable 
and  animal  food  differ,  and  this  difference  it  is  proper  to  re¬ 
mark,  according  to  the  various  effects  it  displays  on  different 
parts  of  the  human  system.  The  first  difference  to  be  observed 
between  vegetable  and  animal  food,  is  with  respect  to  their 
effects  on  the  stomach  and  bowels.  In  the  stomach,  vegetable 
food  always  displays  a  tendency  to  acescency,  while  animal 
food,  on  the  contrary,  tends  towards  putrefaction.  Hence  the 
former  is  apt  to  produce  symptoms  of  uneasiness,  while  the 
latter  in  moderate  quantity  is  almost  never  felt.  In  the  same 
way,  facility  of  solution  belongs  to  vegetable  food  ;  while,  from 
greater  firmness  of  texture,  and  viscidity,  animal  food  is  a 
much  longer  time  under  the  action  of  the  digestive  organs. 
The  latter  does  not  always  mix  easily  in  the  stomach  with  other 
matter;  while  vegetables  unite  readily,  but  frequently  continue 
long  on  the  stomach  for  want  of  a  proper  stimulus.  Effects 
similar  to  what  take  place  in  the  stomach  are  also  produced  in 
the  bowels  by  these  different  kinds  of  food.  The  acescency 
of  vegetable  food  is  at  all  times  apt  to  induce  looseness; 
while  the  same  effect  is  never  known  to  arise  from  animal  food, 
except  in  a  very  advanced  state  of  putrefaction. 

The  combination  of  a  vegetable  and  animal  diet  is  certainly 
best  suited  to  preserve  a  perfect  state  of  health  and  strength. 
There  are  few  who  subsist  entirely  upon  vegetables,  and  of 
these  few,  the  constitutions  are  generally  feeble,  sickly,  and 
weak.  In  hot  climates,  a  vegetable  diet  may  be  carried  to  a 
great  extent  without  injury;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
northern  nations  live  almost  entirely  on  animal  food,  and  in  a 
very  cold  atmosphere,  this  may  be  indulged  beyond  what  would 
otherwise  be  safe  for  the  health  of  the  body,  so  that  a  mixture 
of  vegetable  and  animal  nourishment  appears  best  fitted  for  the 
health  of  mankind  in  general. 

In  the  consumption  of  food  we  are  liable  to  commit  errors, 
both  as  to  its  quantity  and  quality.  The  error  in  the  quantity, 
however,  is  generally  the  most  detrimental.  A  small  portion 
of  food  can  be  better  digested,  and  more  easily  changed  into 
chyle,  or  that  alimentary  fluid  from  which  the  blood  derives  its 
origin,  than  a  large  portion,  which  injures  the  coats  of  the 
stomach,  and  prevents  them  from  exerting  their  force.  Hence 
every  excess  is  injurious.  It  is  in  infancy,  and  early  age,  that 
the  foundation  is  laid  for  the  many  diseases  arising  from  indiges¬ 
tion,  which  are  now  found  in  every  family.  If  children  are 
fed  immoderately,  and  beyond  the  real  wants  of  nature,  the 
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digestive  organs  become  too  much  distended,  and  the  stomach 
by  degrees  acquires  an  unnatural  craving  for  food,  which  must 
be  satisfied  whatever  be  the  consequence.  These  excessive 
supjDlies  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but  produce  the  most  serious 
and  fatal  disorders.  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  we  are 
not  nourished,  as  Mr.  Abernethy  is  wont  to  say,  by  what  we 
eat,  but  by  what  we  digest.  Nature  is  easily  satisfied,  and  is 
always  best  provided  when  we  do  not  intrude  upon  her  more 
than  a  small  quantity  of  the  most  digestable  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  food,  at  regular  intervals  of  four  hours,  through  the  day. 

In  regard  to  the  quantity  of  food  to  be  actually  taken,  it 
should  be  observed,  that  this  must  be  regulated  much  by  the 
appetite,  the  supply  required,  and  the  state  of  health  of  the 
individual.  The  appetite,  is,  in  general,  the  great  indication 
of  health;  and  where  the  stomach  is  in  a  healthy  state,  it  re¬ 
lishes  almost  every  kind  of  ordinary  nourishment  that  is  pre¬ 
sented.  This  being  the  case,  we  are  to  be  regulated  in  a  great 
measure  in  the  quantity  taken,  by  the  appetite,  a  due  regard 
being  paid  to  the  supply  necessary,  and  the  state  of  the  system 
as  it  respects  health  or  disease.  Satiety  is  the  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  repletion,  and  before  this  takes  place,  the  stomach 
itself  gives  the  alarm.  The  strong,  robust,  and  active,  require 
a  larger  quantity  of  food  than  the  weakly,  delicate,  and  seden¬ 
tary  ;  infants  need  less  than  children,  and  children  than 
adults  ;  and  the  aged  ought  to  lessen  their  quantity  of  solid 
aliment  in  proportion  to  their  age,  and  the  strength  of  their 
digestive  functions.  Women,  in  general,  call  for  much  less 
food  than  men,  and  all  persons  should  take  a  smaller  quantity 
in  the  relaxing  days  of  summer,  than  during  the  cold  of  winter. 
It  may  be  remarked,  also,  as  a  general  rule,  liable  but  to  few 
exceptions,  that  the  quantity  of  food  taken  should  be  much  less 
in  a  state  of  disease  than  in  health,  and  this  applies  equally 
to  acute  and  chronic  diseases.  Disease  and  weakness  are 
necessary  and  invariable  concomitants,  and  it  is  a  common  and 
dangerous  error  among  patients  to  suppose,  that  by  increasing 
the  quantity  of  their  food  they  shall  augment  their  strength,  and 
become  better  able  to  throw  of  their  disease ;  for  the  reverse 
is  the  truth.  In  all  bodily  complaints  the  digestive  organs  are 
much  affected,  and  in  the  majority  they  are  chiefly  and  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  ;  they  are,  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  in  a 
state  of  considerable  irritation  and  debility,  and  by  encreasing 
the  quantity  of  food  beyond  the  small  supply  which  they  can 
then  bear  with  ease,  this  irritation  is  strengthened,  and  with  it 
the  existing  malady.  On  the  contrary,  by  carefully  regulating 
our  supplies  of  aliment  under  such  circumstances,  we  adopt  a 
principal  mean  of  lessening  irritation  in  the  stomach  and 
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intestines,  and  likewise  in  the  particular  part  of  the  body 
diseased,  and  thus  nature  is  assisted  in  her  efforts  to  restore 
the  frame  to  health,  and  the  medicines  made  use  of  are  capable 
of  exerting  their  full  effect.  This  is  a  fact  worthy  of  great 
attention  from  patients  convalescent  from  any  severe  disease, 
since  a  small  excess  in  the  quantity  of  food  taken  at  this 
period,  will  often  bring  back  the  disease  with  an  aggravated 
force,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  frequent  cause  of  relapse. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  appetite  :  1st.,  The  natural  or 
healthy  appetite,  which  is  stimulated  and  satisfied  with  the 
most  simple  dish,  as  certainly  as  with  the  most  palatable  : 
2d.,  The  artificial  appetite,  or  that  excited  by  stomachic  elixirs, 
liqueurs,  pickles,  high-seasoned  dishes,  wine,  &c.  and  which 
remains  only  so  long  as  the  operation  of  these  stimulants  con¬ 
tinues  :  3rd.,  The  habitual  or  that  by  which  persons 

enjoying  no  inconsiderable  stamina  accustom  themselves  to 
take  food  at  stated  hours,  but  frequently  without  relishing  it. 
The  true  and  appetite  alone  can  ascertain  the  quantity 

of  aliment  proper  for  the  individual.  If  we  were  seldom  to 
trespass  the  due  limits  of  temperance,  our  natural  appetite 
would  be  able  accurately  to  determine  how  much  food  we  may 
consume  with  satisfaction  and  benefit;  but  the  usual  physical 
education  of  children  is  now  so  loose  and  bad,  that  we  rarely 
meet  with  a  natural  and  healthy  appetite  either  among  them  or 
adults.  If  after  a  meal  we  feel  ourselves  refreshed,  and  as 
cheerful  as  before  it,  or  more  so,  we  may  be  assured  that  we 
have  taken  no  more  than  a  proper  quantity ;  for,  if  the  right 
measure  be  exceeded,  torpor,  heaviness,  and  relaxation,  are  the 
necessary  consequences,  our  faculty  of  digestion  will  be  im¬ 
paired,  and  a  variety  of  complaints  gradually  induced.  The 
celebrated  Louis  Conaro  used  to  speak  with  delight  of  the 
cheerfulness  and  serenity  he  felt  after  partaking  of  the  small 
portion  of  food  which  he  was  accustomed  to  enjoy.  Before  he 
determined  on  adopting  a  spare  diet,  he  was  much  afflicted 
with  lowness  of  spirits,  heaviness,  and  debility,  and  severe 
bowel  complaints  were  the  torment  of  his  life;  but  his  careful 
and  abstemious  diet  perfectly  cured  him  of  these  and  other 
evils.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  majority  of  the  more 
respectable  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  eat  and  drink  twice  as 
much  as  is  necessary  and  beneficial ;  and  this  is  nearly  equally 
true  of  the  same  class  of  persons  in  most  of  the  other  nations  of 
Europe.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  almost  all  those  who 
have  lived  to  a  great  age,  have  uniformly  observed  a  very  tem¬ 
perate  diet,  and  in  numerous  instances  of  longevity  it  has  been 
scanty  and  coarse. 

With  respect  to  the  quality  of  our  food ,  it  may  be  safely  said 
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that  the  flesh  of  fall  grown  animals  is  much  more  digestible 
and  nutritious  than  that  of  their  young,  and,  as  it  respects  the 
larger  animals,  this  rule  is  without  an  exception.  Beef  and 
mutton,  for  example,  are  more  easily  digested  and  more  whole¬ 
some  than  veal  or  lamb ;  yet  it  may  be  proper  sometimes  to 
give  the  preference  to  the  latter  in  the  case  of  patients  who  are 
convalescent  from  acute  diseases,  because  they  are  less  likely 
directly  to  excite  heat  or  feverishness.  Even  here,  however, 
it  will  be  found,  that  where  the  stomach  of  the  patient  is  very 
delicate  and  irritable,  a  little  tender  beef  or  mutton  will  fre¬ 
quently  produce  much  less  heat  and  general  uneasiness  than 
either  veal  or  lamb,  particularly  the  former.  It  may  also  be 
assumed,  as  a  general  rule  in  chronic  diseases  and  in  health, 
that  a  solid  diet  is  more  digestible,  and  better  than  a  fluid  one. 
In  acute  diseases  it  is  the  reverse.  All  salted  meats  are  with 
difficulty  digested,  and  unwholesome.  Generally  speaking,  the 
flesh  of  tame  animals  is  more  wholesome  than  that  of  wild 
animals,  the  flesh  of  quadrupeds  than  birds,  and  that  of  birds 
than  fishes. 

As  the  quantity  of  our  food  ought  to  vary  according  to  the 
appetite,  the  supply  required,  and  the  state  of  the  health  of  the 
individual,  so  ought  the  quality.  A  keen  and  healthy  appetite, 
calls  for  a  daily  supply  of  animal  and  other  solid  food,  while  the 
patient  with  a  deficient  and  capricious  appetite,  will  often  find 
a  vegetable  diet  of  most  advantage.  The  sedentary  and  in¬ 
active,  and  those  whose  constitution  is  naturally  delicate,  do 
not  require  such  nourishing  food  as  those  of  a  strong  robust 
habit,  and  others  who  are  daily  engaged  in  laborious  occupations 
in  the  open  air.  Infants  need  less  animal  food  than  children, 
children  than  adults,  and  women  than  men. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  nourishment  conveyed  by 
both  animal  and  vegetable  food  is  much  the  same,  but  the 
animal  product  is  in  greater  quantity,  and  more  easily  digested, 
while  the  vegetable  retains  its  more  watery  nature,  with  a  por¬ 
tion  of  unassiniilating  saline  matter,  which  though  introduced, 
is  again  expelled  by  some  of  the  excretions.  The  animal 
blood  is  then  richer,  more  elaborated  and  stimulating,  and 
excites  a  stronger  action  of  the  system,  than  that  produced  from 
vegetables.  Both  products,  however,  equally  take  on  an 
alkalescent  nature  in  the  circulation;  for  the  acescency  of  the 
vegetable  is  confined  entirely  to  its  action  on  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  Thus,  from  animal  food,  a  greater  supply  of  nourish¬ 
ment  is  received  for  the  wants  of  the  system,  depending  on  its 
greater  quantity  of  oil,  and  its  longer  retention  in  the  body  than 
vegetable  food. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  facts,  and  other  considerations  which 
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will  present  themselves  to  every  thinking  mind,  that  in  regu¬ 
lating  the  proportion  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  proper  in 
any  given  case,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  season,  way  of 
life,  and  climate.  In  summer,  the  quantity  of  vegetable  food 
should  be  always  increased,  whatever  our  habits  may  be ;  the 
propriety  of  this  is  evidently  pointed  out  by  nature,  from  its 
abundance  at  this  period.  This  increase  of  vegetable  food  is 
also  the  more  necessary  if  the  appetite  is  naturally  keen  and 
healthy,  as  a  more  strongly  nourishing  aliment  would  at  this 
time  expose  to  all  the  effects  of  putrescency, which  the  increase 
of  the  vegetable  diet  will,  on  the  contrary,  counteract. 

The  way  of  life  must  also  regulate  a  good  deal  the  proportion 
of  vegetable  nourishment.  An  essential  circumstance  in  the  use 
of  all  diet  is,  the  production  of  such  a  distention  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels  as  may  enable  them  to  act  properly  on  their  con¬ 
tents.  In  the  sedentary  and  inactive,  it  is  particularly  desirable 
that  this  distention  should  be  produced  by  food  of  a  less  nou¬ 
rishing  kind,  and  that  no  more  nourishment  be  received  than 
what  the  wants  of  the  system  require.  Hence,  in  these  cases, 
a  veg'etable  diet  is  to  be  preferred,  while  in  the  active  and 
laborious,  the  plan  should  be  reversed. 

The  quality  and  nature  of  our  food  should  be  in  a  great 
measure  determined  by  climate,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
mortality  of  warm  climates  is  aggravated  by  the  use  of  too  much 
animal  food,  and  strong  drink.  It  is  a  common  practice  among 
Europeans  in  sultry  climes  to  eat  plentifully  of  either  fresh  or 
salt  meat,  at  breakfast,  tiffin,  and  dinner ;  this  practice  is  fol¬ 
lowed  day  after  day,  and  my  only  surprise  is,  that  such  a  dan¬ 
gerous  course  of  living  does  not  produce  a  much  greater  mor¬ 
tality  among  our  countrymen  in  tropical  countries  than  what 
actually  takes  place.  A  diet  of  a  vegetable  and  acescent  nature, 
with  a  large  proportion  of  condiment,  such  as  we  find  used  by 
the  natives  of  those  countries,  is  best  suited  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  health ;  for  by  this  excess  of  condiment,  the  morbid 
effects  on  the  stomach  and  bowels,  natural  to  vegetable  food, 
are  counteracted,  and  the  chyle  formed  from  it  passes  into  the 
circulation  in  a  proper  state  for  supporting  the  body  in  such  a 
situation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  colder  region,  a  permanence 
of  nourishment  is  required,  which  animal  food  particularly  con¬ 
veys  ;  and  as  this  nourishment  is  less  apt  to  disorder  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  no  great  portion  of  condiment  is  necessary,  either 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  organ,  or  in  order  to  avoid  any  hurtful  con¬ 
sequences  that  may  arise.  The  proportion,  therefore,  of  vege¬ 
table  food  is  clearly  pointed  out  to  be  small,  and  chiefly  of  the 
farinaceous  or  least  acescent  kind. 

After  these  general  observations  on  diet,  we  shall  take  a  brief 
survey  of  the  principal  articles  employed  as  food, 
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1.  Of  Animal  Food,  . 

The  animals  most  commonly  killed  for  the  purpose  of  food, 
are  the  common  hull  and  cow,  the  sheep,  the  calf,  the  lamb,  the 
common  stag,  the  fallow-deer,  the  domestic  hoar  and  sow,  the 
hare  and  rahhit,  the  amphibious  animals  the  turtle  and  frog,  and 
various  kinds  of  birds  and  fishes. 

The  flesh  of  the  hull  has  a  strong  disagreeable  smell,  and  is 
dry,  tough,  and  difficult  of  solution  in  the  stomach.  Bull-beef 
is  rarely  eaten.  But  the  flesh  of  the  ox,  or  castrated  animal, 
called  ox-heef,  is  a  highly  nourishing  and  wholesome  food,  readily 
digested  when  fresh,  by  healthy  persons,  and  constituting  a 
principal  part  of  the  common  diet  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  and 
many  other  countries.  It  is  the  most  strengthening  of  all  kinds 
of  animal  food,  and  is  almost  the  only  species  of  such  food  that 
is  in  season  throughout  the  year.  Cow-beef  is  not  so  tender, 
nor  so  nourishing,  nor  so  digestible,  as  ox-beef. 

Mutton  is  well  known  to  be  a  highly  nutritious  and  wholesome 
meat.  It  appears  to  be  the  most  digestible  of  all  animal  food, 
and  is  perhaps  more  universally  used  than  any  other.  The  flesh 
of  rams  has  so  strong  and  disagreeable  a  taste,  and  is,  besides, 
so  exceedingly  tough  and  difficult  of  digestion,  that  it  is  never 
eaten  but  by  those  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  mutton  of  a 
better  quality.  Ewe-mutton,  if  it  is  more  than  between  three 
and  four  years  old,  is  likewise  tough  and  coarse.  Wether- 
mutton,  or  the  flesh  of  the  castrated  animal,  is  most  esteemed, 
and  is  by  far  the  sweetest  and  most  digestible. 

Veal,  although  affording  less  nutriment  than  the  flesh  of  the 
full-grown  beast,  is  tender  and  nourishing;  but  is  not  so  easily 
digested,  nor  so  well  suited  to  weak  stomachs,  as  is  commonly 
imagined.  Indeed,  in  all  stomach  complaints  it  is  altogether 
improper.  It  is  not,  however,  of  a  heating  nature,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  allowed  to  patients  convalescent  from  an  attack  of 
fever,  and  to  those  who  have  a  disposition  to  bleeding  from  the 
lungs  or  elsewhere,  especially  with  the  addition  of  some  acid. 
The  juicy  kidney-piece,  or  the  breast  of  veal,  deserves  the  pre¬ 
ference  of  the  valetudinarian.  The  flesh  of  calves  which  have 
been  robbed  of  their  blood  by  repeated  bleedings,  or  reared  by 
the  hand  with  milk  adulterated  with  chalk,  and  confinement  in 
small  dark  places  so  as  to  prevent  all  motion,  is  much  depraved, 
being  less  wholesome  and  digestible  than  that  of  the  healthy 
animal  just  taken  from  the  cow. 

Lamh  being  less  heating  and  less  dense  than  mutton,  is 
better  suited  to  persons  convalescent  from  acute  diseases,  but 
by  the  majority  of  patients  labouring  under  indigestion,  or 
any  other  severe  affection  of  the  stomach,  it  is  not  found  so  di- 
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gestible  as  wether-mutton.  It  is,  however,  a  light  and  whole¬ 
some  food,  especially  when  the  lamh  is  not  killed  too  young. 
A  lamh  that  has  been  allowed  to  suck  five  or  six  months,  is 
fatter  and  more  muscular,  and  in  every  respect  better,  than  one 
which  has  been  killed  when  two  months  old,  and  before  it  has 
had  time  to  attain  its  proper  consistency.  House-lamh  is  a 
dish  esteemed  chiefly  because  it  is  unseasonable.  Like  all 
animals  raised  in  an  unnatural  manner,  its  flesh  is  depraved 
and  unwholesome. 

The  flesh  of  the  common  stag,  and  fallow-deer,  is  well  known 
under  the  name  of  venison,  and  is  very  digestible,  wholesome, 
and  nutritious.  The  common  stag  should  not  be  killed  till  he 
is  above  four  years  old,  and  the  flesh  is  fattest  and  best  fla¬ 
voured  in  the  month  of  August. 

The  flesh  of  the  sow  is  strong,  and  makes  bad  bacon.  It  is 
the  flesh  of  the  castrated  animal  that  is  in  common  use,  and 
that  is  known  by  the  name  oi pork.  It  is  a  very  savoury  food, 
and  affords  a  strong  nourishment,  suited  to  persons  who  lead  an 
active  or  laborious  life,  but  is  not  so  easily  digested,  nor  can  it 
be  considered  wholesome.  The  too  frequent  and  long  continued 
use  of  this  meat  favours  obesity,  produces  foulness  of  the  sto¬ 
mach  and  bowels,  and  occasions  disorders  of  the  skin.  The 
flesh  of  the  sucking  pig  is  reckoned  a  great  delicacy,  is  very 
nourishing,  and  perhaps  more  wholesome  than  that  of  the  full 
grown  animal;  but  it  is  not  readily  dissolved  in  the  stomach. 
Bacon  is  a  coarse,  heavy,  and  very  indigestible  food,  only  fit  to 
be  eaten  by  robust  and  labouring  people.  Those  who  have  an 
impure  state  of  the  fluids,  wounds  or  ulcers,  or  a  tendency  to 
cutaneous  eruptions,  as  well  as  those  who  are  afflicted  with 
indigestion,  cough,  or  consumption,  should  refrain  from  the  use 
of  pork. 

The  flesh  of  the  wild  hog  is  dense,  but  sufficiently  tender,  very 
nourishing,  and  more  savoury  and  digestible  than  that  of  the 
domestic  hog.  It  is  in  season  in  the  month  of  October.  The 
head  is  esteemed  the  finest  part,  and  the  flesh  of  the  young 
animal  is  reckoned  a  great  delicacy. 

hare  and  rahhit  are  sufficiently  wholesome  and  nutritious. 
The  flesh  of  the  rabbit  is  softer,  more  digestible,  and  less  heat¬ 
ing  than  that  of  the  hare  ;  but  it  is  not  so  nourishing.  Wild 
rabbits  are  both  more  digestible  and  more  palatable  than  such 
as  are  domesticated. 

The  turtle  is  a  most  nourishing  and  palatable  food,  and  the 
esculent  frog,  though  not  very  nutritious,  tastes  much  like 
chicken. 

•  Of  birds,  the  following  species  afford  excellent  nourishment, 
and  are  for  the  most  part  easily  digested,  viz. — the  common 
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fowl-)  pheasant^  and  partridge,  the  turJcey,  guinea  hen,  and 
quail,  the  common  pigeon,  lark,  thrush,  blackbird  and  field¬ 
fare.  The  flesh  of  the  young*  rook  is  very  similar  to  the  pigeon, 
but  is  rather  inferior  in  flavour,  and  digestibility.  The  wood¬ 
cock,  the  snipe,  the  great  plover,  and  the  lapwing,  furnish  very 
good  and  savoury  food.  The  sivan,  the  goose,  the  wigeon,  the 
feu/,  and  the  wild  and  tame  duck,  are  nourishing,  and  whole¬ 
some  for  occasional  food,  but  they  are  not  very  easy  of  diges¬ 
tion:  \\\e  barnacle,  Xhe  puffin,  the  soland  goose,  and  the  black- 
backed  gull,  are  very  fat,  heavy,  and  have  generally  a  fishy 
taste. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  eggs  of  all  the  birds  now  men¬ 
tioned,  and  perhaps  of  most  others,  might  be  employed  as  food, 
but  custom  and  convenience  have  given  the  preference  to  those 
of  the  common  hen,  the  Guinea  hen,  and  the  duck.  The  fluid 
contents  of  an  egg  consist  of  the  white  and  the  yolk.  The 
former  very  much  resembles  the  lymph  of  the  blood,  or  the 
coagulable  part  of  milk.  The  latter,  viz.  the  yolk,  is  an  animal 
mucilage  composed  of  oil,  coagulable  lymph,  and  water.  It 
is  miscible  with  cold  water,  so  as  to  form  an  emulsion.  The 
eggs  of  all  granivorous  birds,  and  especially  of  the  domestic 
fowl,  yield  a  mild,  demulcent,  and  strengthening  aliment,  well 
suited  to  consumptive  and  delicate  persons,  and  such  as  are 
exhausted  by  immoderate  •  evacuations.  When  lightly  boiled, 
that  is,  for  not  more  than  three  minutes,  they  are  very  easily 
digested;  but  when  boiled  hard  or  fried,  they  sit  heavy  on  the 
stomach,  and  are  unwholesome.  Raw  eggs  are  gently  laxative, 
and  are  found  to  be  serviceable  in  cases  of  jaundice  and  ob¬ 
structions  in  the  digestive  organs. 

I  would  here  remark,  that  all  broths  and  soups,  and  more 
particularly  beef-tea,  and  animal  jellies,  should  invariably  be 
taken  with  biscuit  or  bread,  which  renders  them  more  easily 
digested,  and  much  more  nutritious.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  no  man  can  subsist  on  even  the  strongest  beef-tea.  If  con¬ 
fined  to  it  alone,  he  rapidly  emaciates,  and  would  die  in  a  very 
short  time,  but  if  it  be  mixed  with  bread,  he  finds  it  nourishing.^ 

The  wholesomeness  o{  fish  in  diet  has  been  much  disputed. 
According  to  some,  it  is  the  most  delicious  food  of  any;  and 
according  to  others,  it  is  without  strength  or  substance.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  present  author,  it  affords,  upon  the  whole,  but 
little  nourishment,  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  difficult  diges¬ 
tion,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  general  sentiment  of  intelligent 

*  The  reason  of  this  is  fully  described  in  the  little  work  before  alluded  to,  entitled, 
“  Sure  Methods  of  Improving  Health  and  Prolonging  Life.” 
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medical  men.^  Being'  of  all  animal  substances  the  most  putres- 
cible,  it  is  much  inferior  in  quality  to  birds  and  quadrupeds, 
and,  on  this  account,  it  seems  questionable  whether  it  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  febrile  patients,  or  convalescents  from  acute  dis¬ 
eases.  The  fat  of  fish  is  still  more  insoluble  and  indigestible 
than  that  of  other  animals,  and  readily  turns  rancid.  Acid 
sauces  and  pickles,  calculated  to  resist  putrefaction,  render 
fish  somewhat  better,  and  more  wholesome  for  the  stomach, 
while  butter  has  a  tendency  to  impede  digestion,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  corruption  of  its  flesh.  On  the  contrary,  spice  and 
salt,  used  in  moderate  quantities,  stimulate  the  fibres  of  the 
stomach,  and  facilitate  the  digestive  process.^ 

Salt-water  fish  are  the  best  of  any,  as  their  flesh  is  more 
solid,  more  agreeable,  and  healthy,  less  exposed  to  putrescency, 
and  less  viscid.  They  possess  these  excellent  qualities,  when 
fresh;  when  salted,  they  have  all  the  properties  of  salt  flesh, 
and  consequently  its  disadvantages.  Those  fish  which  have 
scales  are,  in  general,  the  most  easily  digested,  and  the  best; 
and  of  all  these  the  fresh  herring  appears  to  deserve  the  pre¬ 
ference.  The  Jie7'ring^  the  whiting^  the  sole^  th6  cod-fishy  the  dory, 
the  turhot,  and  ih.Q  flounder ,  are  perhaps  the  most  digestible  and 
best  of  fish.  Salmon,  mackerel,  lobster,  and  most  other  kinds 
of  shell-fish,  are  very  difficult  of  digestion,  and  unwholesome. 

Oysters,  are  eaten  both  raw  and  dressed ;  when  raw,  they 
are  in  every  respect  preferable;  for  by  cooking,  they  are  hard¬ 
ened,  and  deprived  of  the  salt-water  which  promotes  their  di¬ 
gestion  in  the  stomach.  Eaten  raw,  they  are  nourishing  and 
easily  digested,  and  may  be  taken  with  great  advantage  by  the 
robust  as  well  as  by  the  weak  and  consumptive.  They  are  also 
generally  attended  with  a  laxative  effect,  if  eaten  in  any  quan¬ 
tity,  and  are,  therefore,  well  suited  as  an  article  of  diet  for 
those  liable  to  costiveness.  Stewed  oysters  are  particularly  in¬ 
digestible  and  unwholesome,  and  should  never  be  eaten  by  the 
sick  or  delicate.  They  are  extremely  pernicious  to  lying-in 
women,  indeed,  so  much  so  as  to  have  occasioned  death,  in 
more  than  one  or  two  instances,  when  given  to  women  in  such 
a  situation. 

Oysters  being  a  mild  and  cooling  article  of  food,  are  of  the 
utmost  benefit  to  those  who  are  troubled  with  warm  flushings  of 
the  face,  and  other  feverish  symptoms,  usually  felt  in  declines, 
and  in  nervous  and  irritable  constitutions.  It  is  quite  possible, 


*  As  a  proof  how  little  nutritive  substance  is  to  be  found  in  fish,  it  may  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  jockeys,  who,  to  reduce  their  weight,  waste  themselves  at  New¬ 
market,  are  not  allowed  meat,  nor  even  pudding,  when  fish  can  be  got. 

f  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  fish  and  milk  ought  never  to  be  taken  at  the 
same  meal,  being  a  particularly  indigestible  combination. 
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by  making  them  a  principal  part  of  a  meal,  to  prevent  in  a 
great  measure  the  irritation  and  heat  which  produces  the  ^hack¬ 
ing  and  distressful  cough,  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  con¬ 
sumption.  The  great  object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  consumption,  is  to  maintain  and  increase  the  tone  of 
the  general  system,  and  oysters,  and  other  such  mild  nourish¬ 
ing  food,  will  lend  us  powerful  assistance  in  preventing  con¬ 
sumption  in  those  who  are  disposed  to  it,  either  from  family  or 
personal  causes.  Only  a  very  small  quantity  of  vinegar  should 
be  used  by  those  who  eat  oysters  to  prevent  consumption;  those 
who  take  them  to  cure  that  disease  may  advantageously  take  it 
more  freely,  since  this,  and  most  other  acids,  have  a  favourable 
effect  in  subduing  hectic  fever,  and  in  assisting  the  efforts  of 
nature  to  overcome  the  disease.  « 

As  occupying  a  middle  rank  between  animal  and  vegetable 
food,  I  shall  here  notice  milk  and  its  various  products. 

Milk  holds  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  articles  of  nourish¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  proper  and  natural  food  of  the  young  of  all 
animals  of  the  mammalia  class  ;  and  cow’s  milk  makes  a  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  the  daily  diet  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  human 
race,  both  in  the  infant  and  adult  state.  On  account  of  the 
abundance  of  oily  and  cheesy  matter  which  it  contains,  cow’s 
milk  is  by  no  means  so  well  suited  to  infants  as  human  milk  ; 
but  as  the  mode  of  living  in  civilized  society  often  depraves  the 
quality  of  woman’s  milk,  or  prevents  its  secretion,  cow’s  milk, 
in  too  many  instances,  becomes  a  necessary  substitute.  On 
such  occasions,  as  it  is  too  heavy  to  be  given  alone,  it  should 
be  diluted  with  water;  and  as  it  is  disposed  to  become  more 
acescent  than  human  milk,  and  from  that  cause  to  produce 
gripings  and  other  disorders  of  the  bowels  in  young  children,  it 
will  often  be  useful  to  mix  with  it  decoctions  of  animal  sub¬ 
stances,  such  as  chicken  or  veal  broth,  or  decoction  of  harts¬ 
horn  shavings ;  of  which  last,  two  ounces  should  be  boiled  in  a 
quart  of  water,  over  a  gentle  fire,  till  the  whole  is  reduced  to 
a  pint ;  when,  after  it  has  become  cold,  it  will  be  of  the  con¬ 
sistence  of  a  light  jelly.  This,  mixed  with  about  twice  its  quan¬ 
tity  of  cow’s  milk,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sugar,  forms 
for  young  subjects  a  proper  aliment,  approaching  nearly  to  the 
nature  of  human  milk.  Milk-porridge,  as  well  as  those  pud¬ 
dings  composed  chiefly  of  milk  and  flour,  are  heavy,  difficult  of 
digestion,  and  therefore  unwholesome. 

Of  course,  the  quality  of  milk  varies  greatly  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  the  pasture  upon  which  the  animal  is  fed, 
and  the  degree  of  exercise  and  free  air  allowed  to  it.  In  spring 
and  summer  the  milk  is  peculiarly  good  and  wholesome,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  salubrious  nourishment  of  the  herbs.  In  winter 
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it  is  much  inferior.  Good  cow’s  milk  ought  to  he  :white,  without 
smell,  and  so  fat,  that  a  drop  being  allowed  to  fall  on  the  nail, 
will  not  run  down  in  divisions.  It  is  lighter,  but  contains  more 
watery  parts  than  the  milk  of  sheep  and  goats;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  more  thick  and  heavy  than  the  milk  of  asses 
and  mares,  which  approaches  nearest  the  consistence  of  human 
milk. 

It  is  an  excellent  article  of  diet  both  for  children  and  adults, 
being,  for  the  most  part,  easy  of  digestion  and  very  nutritious. 
It  is  used  medicinally  in  consumptions,  especially  in  their  early 
stage;  in  gouty  affections,  after  the  paroxysm  is  gone  off;  in 
small- pox  and  measles,  especially  the  malignant  kind,  diluted 
with  water  as  the  common  drink;  in  cases  of  strangury  and 
dysury  from  the  absorption  of  cantharides,  &c.;  and  in  many 
spasmodic  and  nervous  affections,  and  disorders  of  the  general 
health. 

When  milk  is  used  medicinally,  it  is  often  serviceable  to 
dilute  it  with  Pyrmont,  Seltzer,  soda,  or  lime  water.  The  two 
last,  especially  the  soda  water,  prevent  acidity,  and  make  it 
sit  easier  on  the  stomach.  To  ol3viate  costiveness,  which  milk 
is  apt  to  induce,  it  is  often  proper  to  mix  brown  sugar,  or 
magnesia  with  it,  or  to  boil  it  with  oatmeal  or  veal  broth. 

In  general,  it  is  improper  in  inflammatory  fevers,  unattended 
with  pustular  eruptions ;  in  bilious  fevers ;  in  scrophulous  cases ; 
and  in  rickets.  It  seldom  agrees  with  hypochondriacs,  with 
the  plethoric,  the  phlegmatic,  or  the  corpulent,  and  disagrees 
particularly  with  tipplers,  or  those  addicted  to  strong  liquors. 

The  following  are  the  principal  products  and  preparations  of 
milk  in  dietetic  and  medicinal  use,  viz.  cream,  butter,  curds, 
cheese,  whey,  and  butter-milk. 

Cream  is  exceedingly  nourishing,  and  in  small  quantities 
sufficiently  digestible  and  wholesome ;  when  used  freely,  it  is 
difficult  of  digestion,  and  unwholesome. 

Butter,  when  taken  in  moderate  quantity,  spread  cold  on 
bread,  is  nutritious,  and,  in  general,  not  difficult  of  digestion ; 
but  if  eaten  freely,  it  is  certainly  pernicious,  particularly  to 
such  persons  as  have  weak  digestive  organs.  Melted  butter, 
and  salt  butter,  are  unwholesome. 

Curds  are  not  to  be  recommended.  In  considerable  quantity 
they  are  highly  oppressive  to  the  stomach. 

Cheese  is  not  easily  digested,  though  by  producing  a  temporary 
stimulus  in  the  stomach,  it  seems  sometimes  to  assist  a  little  in 
the  digestion  of  other  food.  It  cannot  be  considered  very  nutri¬ 
tious,  and  being  the  coarsest  and  most  glutinous  part  of  the  milk, 
is  an  aliment  suited  only  to  strong  stomachs,  and  to  such  per¬ 
sons  as  use  great  and  constant  exercise.  It  is  of  a  very  con- 
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stipating  nature,  and  sliould  be  altogether  avoided  by  those  of  a 
costive  habit  of  body.  In  the  higher  orders  of  society,  it  is 
used  chiefly  as  a  condiment.  Toasted  cheese,  though  more 
agreeable  to  most  palates  than  raw,  is  still  more  indigestible 
and  unwholesome. 

Whey  is  the  watery  saccharine  part  of  milk,  freed  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  butyracious  and  caseous  matters.  It  is  dilu¬ 
ent,  and  slightly  aperient,  and  diuretic;  and  is  given  in  con^ 
sumptions,  dysenteries,  jaundice,  &:c.  alone,  or  mixed  with 
mineral  waters,  and  sometimes  impregnated  with  the  juices  of 
medicinal  herbs. 

Butter-milk  is  >  milk  deprived  of  its  oily  matter  by  churning 
or  agitation.  It  is  nourishing,  cooling,  and  diluent,  and  is  used, 
sometimes  with  great  advantage,  in  wasting,  or  a  bad  habit  of 
body,  hectic  fever,  and  consumption.  Good  butter-milk  is  fre¬ 
quently  of  much  service,  both  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  a  remedy* 
in  pulmonary  consumption,  particularly  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
florid  species,  so  often  met  with  in  the  young  and  blooming. 

Before  closing  this  section,  I  would  remark,  that  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  milk  called  hlanc  mange  is  by  no  means  so  proper  for 
patients  and  delicate  persons  as  is  generally  supposed.  It  is 
not  easily  digested,  and  is  apt  to  disorder  the  stomach. 

2,  Of  Vegetable  Food, 

The  various  articles  of  nourishment  we  derive  from  the  ve* 
getable  kingdom,  may  with  propriety  be  divided  into  five  orders, 
viz.  1.  The  different  species  of  farina,  or  grain,  such  as  wheats 
rye,  barley,  oats,  and  rice;  2.  The  legumes,  or  pulse,  such  as 
peas^heans,  &c.;  3.  The  various  kinds  of  salads  pot-herbs ; 
4.  All  the  different  kilids  of  roots ;  and  5.  fruits. 

The  farinaceous  vegetables  are,  of  all  others,  the  most  whole¬ 
some  and  nourishing,  and  of  these,  the  preference  is  justly  given 
to  wheat.  Bread  is  with  much  propriety  called  the  staff  of  life* 
Home-made  leavened  bread,  of  a  day  or  two  old,  is  extremely 
easy  of  digestion,  wholevsome,  and  nutritious ;  but  we  cannot 
speak  in  so  favourable  terms  of  baker’s  bread,  and  new  bread 
of  any  sort  is  difficult  of  digestion,  and  unwholesome.  .Bread 
made  with  new  flour  is  more  palatable  than  that  made  with 
old,  but  is  not  so  digestible.  Bye-fiour  makes  very  good  breads 
and  is  in  common  use  on  the  Continent. 

Puddings  made  with  flour  are,  for  the  most  part,  wholesome, 
when  taken  in  moderate  quantity,  but  are  not  so  easy  of  diges¬ 
tion  as  bread,  or  animal  food.  Perhaps  the  most  indigestible 
are  the  hasty,  batter,  and  Yorkshire  puddings.  The  vermicelli^ 
and  macaroni  of  the  Italians,  as  well  as  all  the  dishes  made  of 
flour  mixed  up  into  paste,  and  either  boiled  in  water  or  stewed 
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in  butter,  are  indigestible,  and  ill  calculated  for  patients  and 
convalescents,  to  whom  they  are  frequently  administered.  All 
unfermented  pastry  is  pernicious. 

Barleif  is  a  very  useful  and  wholesome  vegetable.  Pearl- 
barley,  well  boiled  in  water,  forms  a  diluting,  lightly  nutritive 
drink,  of  much  service  to  all  sick  persons. 

-  OatSj  when  boiled  or  deprived  of  the  husk,  and  reduced  to 
groats  or  meal,  are  used  as  a  common  article  of  diet  for  the 
infirm  and  sick  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany.  When 
boiled  in  water,  they  impart  a  thick  mucilage,  which  is  very 
nourishing,  wholesome,  cind  digestible.  This  refers  only  to  the 
mucilage  obtained  from  genuine  groats,  or  oatmeal,  procured 
from  a  mealman  who  can  be  depended  upon;  as  the  oatmeal  in 
common  use  is  in  general  an  impure  article,  and  all  patent 
prepared  groats^  and  meaU  as  they  are  called,  are  adulterated, 
and  not  worthy  of  confidence. 

Rice  is  a  nutritious  and  wholesome  vegetable.  It  is  easy  of 
digestion  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  some  condiment,  as 
cinnamon,  nutmeg,  allspice,  and  the  like ;  these  additions  make 
it  more  palatable  as  well  as  more  wholesome,  and  obviate  its 
tendency  to  confine  the  bowels.  It  is  almost  the  only  food  of 
the  native  inhabitants  of  India — a  sufficient  proof  of  its  mild, 
nutritive,  and  wholesome  qualities.^ 

All  vegetables  of  the  pidse  kind  are  liable  to  strong  ob¬ 
jections,  as  articles  of  diet  for  civilized  man.  They  are  very 
indigestible,  heating,  productive  of  great  flatulency,  and  con¬ 
tain  little  nourishment.  Both  peas  and  beans,  whether  green 
or  dried,  oppress  the  stomach,  and  are  fit  to  be  eaten  only  by 
the  strong  and  laborious.  Pea-soup  is  particularly  indigestible 
and  unwholesome. 

French  beans,  however,  are  among  the  best  vegetables  our 
gardens  produce.  I  mean  the  young  green  pod,  eaten  as  it 
usually  is  in  England. 

The  best  pot-herbs  are  asparagus  and  artichokes,  more  espe¬ 
cially  to  those  troubled  with  gravel.  Young  spring  greens  and 
cabbages  are  wholesome,  but  after  the  spring  season  they  become 
indigestible,  flatulent  and  pernicious.  Young  brocoli  and  cau¬ 
liflowers  are  also  useful  vegetables.  Spinage  rarely  agrees  with 
the  human  stomach. 

Salads,  Lettuce,  and  all  undressed  vegetables  of  this  kind, 
contain  little  nourishment,  and  are  not  much  to  be  recom¬ 
mended.  Blanched  lettuce,  being  soporific,  may  sometimes  be 
advantageously  used  at  supper,  by  those  who  are  frequently  dis¬ 
tressed  by  restless  nights. 

*  Ale  should  never  be  drank  after  rice  and  milk,  as  it  is  almost  certain  of  produ¬ 
cing  colic,  or  some  other  disorder  in  the  bowels. 
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The  fourth  order  of  vegetables  consists  of  all  the  esculent 
roots,  of  which  the  potatoes  the  turnip,  and  the  onion,  are  the 
most  wholesome  and  digestible.  We  may  consider  it  as  an  un¬ 
erring  rule,  that  any  kind  of  aliment,  for  which  we  feel  a  natu¬ 
ral  and  permanent  appetite,  is  salutary,  and  conformable  to  our 
nature.  Of  this  kind  is  that  valuable  root  the  potatoe,  which, 
in  the  most  simple  preparation,  and  without  any  addition  but 
salt,  affords  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  food  to  almost  every 
person.  It  is  one  of  the  lightest  alimentary  substances,  and  can 
be  hurtful  only  when  immoderately  used.  It  is  very  nutritious, 
and  sufficiently  easy  of  digestion ;  yet  some  persons  who  are 
much  troubled  with  indigestion  find  it  to  disagree.  The  arrow- 
root  prepared  from  potatoes  is  very  good;  indeed,  it  seems 
that  the  greater  part  of  that  powder  sold  in  England  is  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  potatoe.  The  dry  mealy  sort  is  the  most  easy 
of  digestion,  and  the  simplest  way  of  preparing  them  for  the 
table  is  the  best:  mashed  potatoes  are  difficult  of  digestion.* 
Turnips  are  nutritious,  wholesome,  and  easily  digested.  Onions 
assist  digestion,  although  they  cannot  be  considered  very  nou¬ 
rishing.  They  are  best  suited  to  persons  of  a  cold  and  phleg¬ 
matic  habit,  and  those  whose  stomachs  require  a  stimulus. 
Parsnips,  when  well  boiled,  are  nourishing  and  wholesome, 
and  so  is  celery. 

Carrots,  and  all  kinds  of  radishes,  are  difficult  of  digestion 
and  unwholesome. 

The  best  kinds  of  fruit  are  apples,  pears,  gooseherrries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  red  and  white  currants,  grapes,  peaches,  apricots, 
strawberries,  and  oranges.  Of  course  they  are  wholesome  only 

*  The  history  of  the  potatoe  conveys  to  us  a  most  instructive  lesson,  forcibly 
reminding  us  of  the  extraordinary  lengths  to  which  prejudice  will  carry  mankind, 
and  showing  us  by  what  apparently  trivial  circumstances  this  prejudice  is  often 
removed,  when  the  most  powerful  and  influential  arguments  have  failed  to  weaken 
it.  The  introduction  of  this  valuable  root  to  the  gardens  and  tables  of  the  people, 
received,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  an  unexampled  opposition  from  vulgar  pre¬ 
judice,  which  all  the  philosophy  of  the  age  was  unable  to  dissipate,  until  Louis 
XV.  of  France,  wore  a  bunch  of  the  flower  of  the  potatoe  in  the  midst  of  his  court, 
on  a  day  of  festivity  ;  the  people  then  for  the  first  time  obsequiously  acknowledged 
its  usefulness,  and  its  cultivation  as  an  article  of  food  soon  became  universal.  Now, 
its  stalk,  considered  as  a  textile  plant,  produces  in  Austria  a  cottony  flax, — in  Swe¬ 
den,  sugar  is  extracted  from  its  roots, — by  combustion,  its  different  parts  yield  a 
very  considerable  quantity  of  potass, — its  apples,  when  ripe,  ferment  and  yield 
vinegar  by  exposure,  or  spirit  by  distillation, — its  tubercles,  made  into  a  pulp,  are 
a  substitute  for  soap  in  bleaching, — cooked  by  steam,  the  potatoe  is  one  of  the 
most  wholesome  and  nutritious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  economical  of  all 
vegetable  aliments, — by  different  manipulations  it  furnishes  two  kinds  of  flour,  a 
gruel,  and  a  parenchyma,  which  in  times  of  scarcity  may  be  made  into  bread,  or 
applied  to  increase  the  bulk  of  bread  made  from  grain, — and  its  starch  is  little,  if 
at  all,  inferior  to  the  Indian  arrow  root.  Such  are  the  numerous  resources  which 
this  invaluable  plant  is  calculated  to  furnish.  See  Paris’s  Pharmacologia^  vol.  1, 
page  34. 
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when  quite  ripe,  and  of  apples  and  pears  the  more  mellow  and 
tender  the  fruit  the  better.  Cherries,  plums,  olives,  cucumbers, 
melons,  and  all  kinds  of  nuts,  are  in  general  difficult  of  digestion, 
and  fit  only  for  the  strong  and  active.  Black  currants  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  affect  the  bowels,  and  are  not  wholesome. 

3,  Of  Drink, 

Drink  is  indispensible  to  the  solution  and  digestion  of  food, 
and  to  repair  the  waste  which  our  fluids  are  incessantly  suffer¬ 
ing.  Though  the  season,  the  state  of  the  weather,  cold,  heat, 
the  nature  of  our  food,  and  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  our 
exercise,  require  more  or  less  drink  at  one  time  than  at 
another,  yet  we  ought  to  drink  only  when  we  are  thirsty,  and 
to  desist  when  the  thirst  is  quenched.  The  more  we  eat,  and  the 
drier  our  food  is,  the  more  we  ought  to  drink  in  moderation. 

The  phlegmatic  require  less  drink  than  the  sanguine  and  cho¬ 
leric,  the  sedentary  than  the  laborious,  and  all  persons  need 
less  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

■  To  drink  immediately  before  a  meal  is  improper,  because  the 
stomach  is  thereby  distended,  and  the  gastric  juice  diluted,  and 
digestion,  consequently,  cannot  proceed  in  so  favourable  and 
perfect  a  manner.  Hence,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  drinking, 
it  is  advisable  not  to  take  violent  exercise  immediately  before 
dinner.  It  is  also  somewhat  objectionable  to  drink  much 
during  the  time  of  taking  food  ;  as  the  same  consequences  ensue 
as  from  drinking  directly  before  a  meal.  To  take  a  small 
quantity  of  drink  at  the  time  of  meals  is  natural  and  proper,  but 
a  large  proportion  of  fluid  swallowed  at  this  period  renders  the 
stomach  incapable  of  receiving  the  due  portion  of  aliment,  and 
impedes  the  digestive  process. 

Drinks  may  be  divided  into  common  water,  animal  fluids, 
animal  infusions  or  decoctions,  vegetable  infusions  or  decoc¬ 
tions,  and  fermented  liquors.  The  first  three  have  been  already 
spoken  of,  and  I  shall  here  only  make  a  feAV  observations  on  the 
last  heads. 

The  vegetables  employed  for  infusions  or  decoctions  used  as 
drink,  are  chiefly  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate. 

The  annual  consumption  of  tea  in  this  kingdom  is  enormous  ; 
yet  physicians  are  still  divided  in  opinion  respecting  its  real 
qualities,  some  considering  it  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  a  whole¬ 
some  and  beneficial  diluent,  while  others  look  upon  it  as  perni¬ 
cious,  and  attribute  to  its  frequent  employment  chiefly  the 
visible  increase  of  nervous  disorders,  and  other  complaints  of 
debility.  A  considerable  majority  of  professional  men,  however, 
rank  among  the  former;  and  I  think  there  is  much  reason. to 
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consider  ^ood  black  tea,  when  drank  in  moderate  quantity,  a$ 
wholesome  and  useful.  It  forms  a  refreshing*  antispasmodic 
beverage,  very  suitable  for  the  morning  and  evening,  but  should 
not  be  taken  either  strong  or  hot,  and  the  addition  of  milk  and  a 
little  sugar,  renders  it  more  wholesome.  Individuals  of  a  rigid 
and  solid  fibre  require  more  of  it,  and  are  more  benefited  by  it, 
than  those  of  an  opposite  habit ;  but  none  should  take  more  than 
three  small  tea-cupfuls  morning  and  evening.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  I  am  fully  persuaded  it  is  superior  for  common  use  to 
cocoa,  chocolate,  or  coffee,  though  it  is  very  probable,  that 
some  of  our  indigenous  plants  would  yield  as  wholesome  and 
palatable  an  infusion  as  the  tea-leaf  of  China.  With  some 
persons,  however,  no  kind  of  China  tea  agrees,  and  then  an 
infusion  of  agrimony,  or  some  other  native  plant,  should  be 
substituted  for  it.  I  may  state  on  very  respectable  authority, 
that  the  first  leaves  of  whortleberry,  properly  gathered  and  dried 
in  the  shade,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  real  teas.  Sage, 
(the  Tomentosa,  or  Balsamic  Sage,)  and  halm,  (Melissa  Horten- 
sis,  or  Garden  Balm,)  are  likewise  valuable  substitutes  for  tea, 
more  particularly  in  the  case  of  debility  in  the  stomach  and 
nervous  system.*  It  is  certain  that  all  green  tea  is  exceedingly 
pernicious,  having  a  stong  tendency  to  injure  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  the  whole  nervous  system.  Medicinally,  tea  .is 
occasionally  of  service  in  ardent  and  bilious  fever,  cramp  of  the 
stomach,  flatulency,  and  to  relieve  the  sensations  of  oppression 
and  weight  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  so  frequently  accompany¬ 
ing  indigestion  and  bilious  complaints.  It  is,  however,  worthy 
of  particular  notice  from  the  dyspeptic,  that  few  things  will 
injure  him  more  than  an  immoderate  indulgence  in  this  or  any 
other  warm  slop. 

Tea  being  an  article  of  diet  of  daily  and  universal  consump¬ 
tion,  I  would  beg  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  following  rules 
in  using  it,  the  observance  of  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great 
benefit:  1.  Carefully  avoid  the  high-priced  and  high-flavoured 
teas,  more  especially  green,  which  generally  owe  their  flavour 
to  pernicious  ingredients,  and  abound  most  with  those  active 
principles,  whence  the  noxious  effects  of  the  article  arise. 
2.  Take  with  it  a  good  proportion  of  milk,  and  some  sugar,  as 
a  correction  to  any  possible  noxious  qualities  present.  3.  Let 
the  quantity  of  tea  used  at  each  infusion  be  very  moderate. 
4.  Make  the  infusion  properly,  with  water  soft  and  otherwise  of  a 
good  quality,  and  in  a  boiling  state.  5.  Tea  is  a  beverage  better 
adapted  for  the  evening  than  the  morning,  and  therefore  less  of 

*  John  Hussey,  of  Sydenham,  in  Kent,  who  lived  to  116,  took  nothing  for  his 
breakfast  for  fifty  years,  but  balm-tea,  sweetened  with  honey. 
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it  should  be  taken  at  the  latter  than  the  former  period.  The 
first  meal  we  take  in  the  morning  to  recruit  the  body,  after  the 
loss  it  has  sustained  during  a  long  fast  through  the  night,  and  to 
prepare  it  for  the  labours  of  the  succeeding  hours  of  the  day, 
should  be  in  some  measure  substantial  consisting  of  a  large 
proportion  of  solid  aliment.  Indeed,  except  when  drank  soon 
after  a  hearty  dinner,  solid  nourishment  should  always  be  taken 
with  tea. 

Coffee  is  heating,  and  does  not  set  so  easy  on  the  stomach  as 
tea.  The  weakly  and  delicate  generally  find  it  difficult  of  di¬ 
gestion,  and  it  is  not  proper  for  those  troubled  with  indigestion; 
yet  it  is  sufficiently  wholesome  for  occasional  use.  It  is  most 
wholesome  when  made  of  a  moderate  strength.  Strong  Mocha 
coffee  sometimes  affords  considerable  relief  in  the  paroxysm  of 
spasmodic  asthma. 

Chocolate  is  more  nourishing,  more  wholesome,  and  less  heat¬ 
ing  than  coffee.  It  is  commonly  made  much  too  thick,  and  with 
too  much  milk,  which  renders  it  oppressive  and  cloying  to  the 
stomach.  It  is  far  better  when  made  with  water,  and  rather 
thin,  the  milk  being  added  to  it  when  poured  out,  in  the  same 
way  that  we  add  it  to  tea.  In  this  form  it  is  a  light,  nutritive, 
and  wholesome  beverage,  well  adapted  to  the  nervous,  the  deli¬ 
cate,  and  those  of  a  costive  habit  of  body.  It  is  improper  for  the 
corpulent,  and  those  disposed  to  inflammatory  diseases,  or 
apoplexy. 

Cocoa  is  in  fact  only  a  weak  chocolate.  It  is  a  light,  nutri¬ 
tious,  and  wholesome  drink. 

The  principal  fermented  liquors  are  malt  liquors,  wine,  and 
ardent  spirits. 

Wellffermented  malt  liquor Sy  whether  from  barley  or  other 
grain,  provided  they  are  not  too  strong*,  are  wholesome,  re¬ 
freshing,  and  strengthening  drinks.  As  these  liquors  are  very 
nutritious,  they  are  chiefly  suited  to  persons  wlio  lead  a  busy 
and  active  life;  they  are  indeed,  the  most  useful  species  of 
fermented  liquors  to  the  weak,  the  lean,  and  the  laborious, 
provided  they  are  not  very  subject  to  flatulency,^  nor  troubled 
with  diseases  of  the  breast.  With  some  sedentary  and  bilious 
persons  they  do  not  agree  so  well ;  and  they  are  improper  for 
the  corpulent  and  asthmatic,  and  those  who  are  liable  to  gid¬ 
diness  and  other  complaints  of  the  head.  They  are  better 
when  of  a  middle  age  than  when  kept  very  long;  and  ale,  with 
all  the  stronger  malt  liquors,  although  more  nourishing,  are 
also  more  difficult  of  digestion,  than  beer  of  a  middling  strength. 
Beer  made  from  an  infusion  of  malted  groats,  or  malted  rye,  is 
lighter  and  more  diuretic  than  the  common  barley  beer.  Spruce 
beer  is  a  powerful  diuretic  and  antiscorbutic,  and  is  a  wholes 
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some  beverage  for  the  summer ;  in  winter,  it  is  too  cold  for 
some  constitutions.  Bottled  beer  is,  on  account  of  the  fixed  air 
'  which  it  contains,  more  refreshing  than  the  barrelled.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  prescribed  as  an  antiseptic  and  restorative  in  low  fevers 
and  convalescencies ;  but  care  must  be  taken,  during  the  use  of 
it,  that  it  does  not  operate  too  freely  by  stool.  London  porter, 
with  the  common  properties  of  malt  liquor,  possesses  stomachic 
and  diuretic  qualities;  but  being  strongly  impregnated  with 
bitters  of  a  narcotic  kind,  it  is  by  no  means  so  wholesome  for 
daily  use  as  good  and  pure  beer.  Owing  to  this  narcotic  im¬ 
pregnation,  it  is  very  apt  to  induce  drowsiness,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  is  improper  whenever  there  is  a  tendency  to  head-ache, 
apoplexy,  or  other  affections  of  the  head. 

Of  the  use  of  foreign  wine  as  a  medicine,  I  have  already 
spoken  at  page  76,  and  shall  now  confine  the  few  observations 
to  be  made  respecting  it,  to  its  use  as  an  article  of  diet.  The 
sweet  wines  are  nourishing,  and  may  sometimes  be  useful  to 
the  weak  and  convalescent,  but  they  are  not  so  wholesome  as 
the  wines  in  more  common  use.  The  acid  wines,  as  the  Khenish 
and  Hock,  are  the  least  heating,  and  the  most  diuretic,  and  well 
calculated  for  consumption  in  hot  weather.  They  pass  freely  by 
the  kidnies,  and  are  gently  laxative ;  but  all  thin  or  weak  wines, 
though  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  yet  from  their  containing  little 
spirit,  are  readily  disposed  to  become  acid  in  the  stomach,  and 
to  occasion  or  increase  gravelly  complaints,  excepting  cases  of 
white  gravel,  (see  the  article  Gravel,)  in  which  they  are  in  gene¬ 
ral  more  useful  than  any  other  sort  of  wine.  It  ought  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  however,  that  with  some  delicate  persons,  the  best  Rhenish 
wines  agree  very  well,  and  are  less  liable  to  ferment  than  many 
of  the  stronger  wines.  The  dry  and  strong  wines,  such  as  Sherry, 
Madeira,  and  Marsala,  and  the  dry  and  light,  as  Burgundy, 
Claret,  and  Hermitage,  are  the  most  wholesome;  they  are  more 
cordial  than  the  acid  ones,  and  can  be  taken  with  safety  in 
greater  quantities  than  the  sweet.  The  gentle  stypticity,  or 
astringency  in  genuine  claret,  renders  it  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  wholesome  of  any  strong  liquor  what¬ 
soever,  to  be  drank  plentifully.  Port  is  a  strong,  astringent 
wine,  and,  when  not  mixed  with  more  than  a  very  small  por¬ 
tion  of  brandy,  is  generous  and  stomachic,  and  well  suited  to 
the  generality  of  British  constitutions,  in  tolerable  health.  It 
is  well  calculated  for  cold  and  moist  weather;  but  like  other  red 
wines,  is  apt  to  occasion  costiveness,  which  renders  it  very  ob¬ 
jectionable  to  those  who  are  habitually  costive,  and  makes  a 
change  to  white  wine  frequently  advisable,  even  to  those  who 
are  not. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  sparkling  brisk  wines,  as  Cham- 
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pagne,  inebriate  more  speedily  than  the  stiller  wines,  but  the 
morbid  excitement  is  of  short  duration,  and  the  subsequent  ex¬ 
haustion  is.  comparatively  trifling.  In  feverish  habits,  Burgundy, 
Port,  and  the  stronger  white  wines  are  to  be  avoided.  To  those 
who  have  a  disposition  to  corpulence,  Claret,  Hock, or  Moselle, 
on  account  of  their  diuretic  properties,,  are  preferable  to  every 
other  kind  of  wine,  for  daily  use. 

The  moderate  use  of  wine  is  safe,  and  often  beneficial  to  those 
who  have  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  but  to  young  persons  it  is 
almost  invariably  pernicious.  Children  in  tolerable  health  are 
never  strengthened,  but  always  injured  by  it.*  As  a  tonic  and 
stomachic  to  the  aged,  three  or  four  moderate  sized  glasses  of 
good  wine  after  dinner  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  most  men.  If 
it  is  required  to  give  a  zest  to  social  intercourse,  from  half  a 
bottle  to  a  bottle  may  be  occasionally  permitted  to  persons  in 
health,  but  to  go  frequently  to  that  utmost  limit  of  rational  in¬ 
dulgence  cannot  fail  to  shorten  life,  at  least  in  most  instances. 

Taken  medicinally,  in  small  quantities,  ardent  spirits  are  a 
powerful  cordial  and  corroborant,  and  sometimes  prove  of 
much  service  in  cramp  or  gout  in  the  stomach,  chronic  spas¬ 
modic  pains  of  the  bowels,  and  flatulency.  But  in  their  na¬ 
ture,  and  ordinary  effects,  they  are  extremely  unfriendly  to  the 
human  constitution,  and  should  never  be  taken  by  those  who 
are  desirous  of  preserving  their  health,  except  occasionally  as  a 
medicine.  When  used  in  any  other  manner,  they  stimulate  the 
stomach  and  neighbouring  viscera  to  an  excessive  and  unna¬ 
tural  action,  impair,  the  appetite,  impede  digestion,  and  lay 
the  foundation  of  organic  mischief  in  the  most  important  of  the 
digestive  organs,  and  these  effects  are  as  certainly  produced  by 
the  frequent  use  of  spirits  diluted  with  water,  as  when  taken  pure, 
A  capricious  and  deficient  appetite,  head-ache,  emaciation  of 
body,  lowness  of  spirits,  and  disease  in  the  stomach,  intestines, 
or  liver,  are  the  common  effects  of  an  indulgence  in  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits. f  They  are  much  less  detrimental  in  very  cold 
countries,  than  in  hot  or  temperate  climates.  French  brandy 
appears  to  be  the  least  pernicious ;  it  is  the  most  bracing  and 
stomachic;  gin  and  rum  the  most  diuretic  and  sudorific.  Their 
qualities  are  much  improved  by  long  keeping. 

*  For  further  information  respecting  the  qualities  and  use  of  wine,  as  well  as  of 
other  points  relating  to  diet  in  general,  see  a  Treatise  entitled  “  Sure  Methods  of 
Improving  Healthand  Prolonging  Life  ;  or  the  Art  of  Living  Long  and  Comfortably, 
&c.”  A  striking  proof  is  there  related  of  the  injurious  effects  attending  the  use  of 
wine  in  children  in  tolerable  health. 

,  t  The  celebrated  John  Hunter  on  dissecting  a  man  who  had  been  much  addicted 
to  the  use  of  sj)irits,  found 'the  blood  converted  into  a  kind  of  oily  matter  :  And  it 
has  been  proved  by  experiment,  that  the  pernicious  effects  of  spirits  upon  horses, 
are  as  great  as  those  produced  by  giving  them  various  well  known  poisons. 
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4,  Of  Condiments. 

Condiments  are  those  substances  which  are  taken  with  our 
food  to  promote  digestion,  or  to  correct  some  hurtful  property 
in  the  food  taken.  They  are  usually  divided  into  saline,  sac¬ 
charine,  oleaginous,  and  aromatic. 

Of  the  saline  condiments,  the  principal  are  common  salt  and 
vinegar. 

Common  salt,  by  its  stimulant  action  on  the  throat,  gullet, 
and  stomach,  promotes  the  secretion  of  saliva  and  of  the  gas¬ 
tric  juice,  and  thereby  facilitates  digestion.  It  is  a  natural  and 
necessary  stimulant  to  the  digestive  functions,  and  its  daily  use 
seems  to  conduce  much  to  the  preservation  of  health  and 
strength.  It  is  not  generally  taken  so  freely  as  it  ought  to  be 
by  infants  and  children. 

Vinegar,  in  small  quantities,  is  a  grateful  and  salutary  sti¬ 
mulus  to  the  stomach,  correcting  the  putrescency  of  animal  food, 
and  the  flatulency  of  vegetable.  Its  use  is  improper  in  many 
valetudinary  cases,  especially  for  gouty  persons,  and  those 
troubled  with  red  gravel,  or  costiveness;  in  green  sickness; 
and  for  rickety  patients  and  young  children.  It  is  very  useful 
to  those  troubled  with  white  gravel. 

Pickles  are  merely  vegetable  receptacles  for  vinegar,  but 
the  vegetable  being  hardened  by  the  acid  renders  it  somewhat 
difficult  of  digestion,  and,  therefore,  pickles  are  not  much  to  be 
recommended.  The  pickled  onion  seems  to  be  among  the  most 
wholesome  of  this  sort  of  condiment. 

Sugar  is  nutritious,  antiseptic,  and  laxative.  In  moderate 
quantities  it  is  wholesome,  but  being  very  fermentable,  is  apt,  in 
some  constitutions,  to  produce  flatulency,  heat,  and  thirst. 
Kickety  children,  chlorotic  girls,  hysterical  women,  and  all  who 
are  troubled  with  acidity  and  weakness  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  should  use  it  sparingly;  and  those  who  are  anxious  to 
preserve  their  teeth  white  and  sound,  should  not  make  free 
with  it. 

The  oleaginous  condiments,  consist  merely  of  olive  oil  and 
butter. 

Oil,  when  used  as  a  seasoning  to  raw  vegetables,  checks 
their  fermentation  in  the  stomach,  and  thereby  prevents  them 
from  proving  too  flatulent.  Used  in  this  manner,  in  small 
quantities,  it  proves  a  help  to  digestion;  but  when  taken  in 
considerable  quantities,  it  has  an  opposite  effect,  and  lays  the 
foundation  for  bilious  complaints.  It  seldom,  however,  agrees 
with  weak  stomachs;  for  in  such  cases,  even  in  its  mildest 
state,  it  easily  generates  a  rancid  acrimony,  extremely  inju¬ 
rious  to  digestion. 
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Of  butter  I  have  already  spoken  at  page  146. 

The  aromatic  condiments  consist  chiefly  of  the  foreign  spices, 
as  pepper,  Cayenne  pepper,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  cloves,  ginger, 
and  of  a  few  garden  roots  and  seeds,  such  as  garlic,  onion, 
horse-radish,  and  mustard. 

Most  of  these  are  wholesome,  when  taken  in  small  quantities, 
with  food  of  a  flatulent  or  cold  nature,  and  by  persons  who  re¬ 
quire  a  gentle  stimulus.  A.11  the  varieties  of  pepper,  as  well  as 
cloves,  <  garlic,  and  onions,  are  heating  and  stimulating,  and 
should,  therefore,  be  used  sparingly,  especially  by  persons  of 
a  full  habit,  and  those  disposed  to  inflammatory  diseases.  The 
best  aromatic  condiments  for  frequent  use  are  cinnamon,  car- 
raway,  ginger,  and  mustard.  Ginger  is  one  of  the  most  agree¬ 
able  and  wholesome  spices. 


I  shall  now  make  a  few  brief  remarks  on  Coobery, 

It  is  certain  that  simple  cookery  is  a  useful  art.  By  it  our 
food  is  rendered  more  palatable  and  digestible,  and  more  con¬ 
ducive  to  health.  It  includes  the  following  modes  of  dressing 
meat:  1.  Boasting.  2.  Broiling.  3.  Boiling.  4.  Stewing. 
5.  Frying.  6.  Baking. 

1.  Roasting  was  certainly  the  first  mode  invented  to  prepare 
animal  food;  for  boiling  is  a  more  complicated  process,  and 
required  the  art  of  manufacturing  vessels  that  could  withstand 
the  effect  of  heat.  It  is  an  excellent  method  of  rendering 
food  wholesome  and  nourishing,  as,  without  greatly  chang¬ 
ing  the  chemical  properties  of  meat,  it  renders  it  more  tender, 
sapid  and  high  flavoured,  whilst  there  is  not  so  much  dissipa¬ 
tion  of  its  nutritive  juices  as  in  baking,  boiling,  and  some  other 
processes.  It  is  important  to  observe,  that  unless  meat 
he  kept  after  it  is  killed  till  the  fibres  begin  to  loose  their  firm¬ 
ness  and  tension,  it  will  not  become  tender  by  roasting.  The 
perfection  of  roasting  consists  in  doing  the  meat  neither  too 
slowly,  so  as  to  wither  it,  nor  too  rapidly,  so  as  to  burn  it.  A 
small  joint  is  best  roasted  on  a  string,  by  means  of  the  bottle- 
jack  ;  a  large  joint  requires  the  spit.  Our  meat  in  England  is 
generally  over-done,  and  particularly  over-roasted.  In  regard 
to  over-roasting,  the  action  of  fire,  if  continued  too  long,  has  a 
tendency  to  change  mild  animal  flesh  into  something  of  another 
quality;  the  fat,  in  particular,  becomes  bitter  and  rancid.  The 
process  is  carried  far  enough  when  the  steam  of  the  meat  puffs 
out  in  jets  towards  the  fire,  as  this  steam  comes  from  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  joint,  and  makes  its  way  through  the  brown  crust. 

2.  Broiling  is  an  excellent  mode  of  dressing  animal  food.  It 
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is  a  slight  variation  of  the  process  of  roasting,  and  though  it 
may  appear  to  differ  but  little,  there  is  a  very  considerable  dif¬ 
ference  of  effect.  In  roasting  and  baking,  it  requires  some 
time  to  form  an  incrustation  on  the  surface  of  meat;  but 
in  broiling,  the  quick  application  of  a  brisk  heat  very  speedily 
frees  the  outside  fibres  from  their  watery  juices,  and  a  crisp 
coating  of  fibre  and  fat  is  soon  produced.  This  crust  presents 
a  strong  barrier  against  the  escape  of  the  juices  from  the  inte¬ 
rior,  which  are  more  suddenly  expanded  than  in  the  slower 
process  of  roasting,  and  of  course  must  produce  a  more  vio¬ 
lent  separation  of  the  small  fibres  from  their  several  bundles. 
The  effects,  however,  are  chiefly  mechanical,  for  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  same  chemical  union  of  the  several  sub¬ 
stances  as  is  observed  in  roasting;  and  it  is  found,  that  broiled 
meat  contains  more  uncoagulated  albumen,  gelatine,  and  other 
uncombined  chemical  principles,  than  if  it  had  been  either  roasted 
or  boiled.  It  is  this  that  renders  broiled  meat  more  juicy  and 
sapid  than  when  roasted,  and  it  must  also  make  it  more  whole¬ 
some  and  nutritious.  For  restoring  the  strength  of  invalids,  it 
is  the  best  mode  in  which  animal  food  can  be  dressed,  both 
from  its  nutritive  qualities,  and  from  its  being  easily  digested, 
as  the  juices  are  so  slightly  altered,  that  they  require  little  pre¬ 
paration  to  convert  them  into  good  chyle  and  healthy  blood. 

3.  Boiling  is  also  a  useful  mode  of  preparing  some  kinds  of 
animal  food,  rendering  it  more  soluble,  without  destroying,  if 
properly  done,  its  nutritive  qualities.  Some  professional  men 
seem  to  consider  it  a  method  of  cooking  peculiarly  calculated  for 
weak  stomachs,  but  this  certainly  is  a  mistake ;  for,  in  general, 
boiled  meat  is  neither  so  easy  of  digestion,  nor  so  nutritious,  as 
that  prepared  by  either  of  the  two  foregoing  processes.  Boiled 
beef  is  inferior  to  roast,  in  every  point  of  view,  and  boiled  mutton, 
though  a  milder  food,  especially  for  invalids,  cannot  be  consi¬ 
dered  so  wholesome  as  when  roasted.  Boiling  is  not  at  all  cal¬ 
culated  for  game,  turkey,  nor  for  any  young  and  tender  meat. 

Boiling  is,  however,  particularly  applicable  to  vegetables, 
rendering  them  more  soluble  in  the  stomach,  and  depriving  them 
of  a  considerable  quantity  of  air,  so  injurious  to  those  of  weak 
digestive  powers.  Very  striking  and  unexpected  effects  are 
sometimes  produced  from  the  boiling  of  vegetables,  as  in  the 
case  of  several  plants  which  are  very  acrid,  and  even  poisonous, 
in  a  raw  state,  becoming  bland,  sweet,  and  wholesome,  by 
simply  boiling  them  in  water.  The  potatoe  is  a  familiar 
example,  being,  in  its  raw  state,  nauseous  and  unpalatable,  per-  ^ 
haps  even  in  a  slight  degree  poisonous,  as  it  is  one  of  the  night¬ 
shades  [solanum  tuberosum)^  but  when  dressed,  it  is  rendered 
farinaceous,  digestible,  and  wholesome,  A  more  striking  instance 
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still  is  the  cassava,  (jatropha  maniJiot )  of  America,  which  is 
strongly  poisonous  before  it  is  boiled,  and  afterwards  is  highly 
nutritious.  The  prepared  cassava  is  well  known  in  this  country 
under  the  name  of  tapioca,  and  forms  the  basis  of  an  excellent 
and  nutritive  farinaceous  pudding. 

4.  Stewing  has  a  similar  effect  to  boiling,  in  depriving  the 
meat  of  much  of  its  best  juices,  and  other  nourishing  proper¬ 
ties,  which  are  washed  out  of  the  fibres  by  the  constant  entrance 
and  recess  of  the  water  during  the  process.  Stewed  meat  is 
also  still  less  easy  of  digestion  than  that  which  is  boiled,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  a  mode  of  cooking:  that  cannot  be  recommended 
as  fit  for  frequent  use,  although  it  may  be  useful  on  certain 
occasions. 

5.  Frying  is  one  of  the  worst  modes  of  cookery,  as  it  cannot 
be  performed  without  the  use  of  fat  or  oil,  two  things  which  are 
highly  objectionable,  and  because  it  renders  the  meat  very  indi¬ 
gestible.  It  injures  the  digestible  and  nutritive  qualites  of 
vegetables  as  well  as  those  of  animal  food.  Potatoes,  when 
fried,  become  waxy  in  texture,  and  will  often  produce  derange¬ 
ment  even  in  healthy  and  vigorous  stomachs. 

6.  Baking  is  a  process  to  be  preferred  to  frying,  but  is  not  so 
excellent  as  either  broiling  or  roasting.  It  difers  from  roasting 
in  not  permitting  the  escape  of  the  vapour  exhaled  from  the 
meat.  There  is  a  greater  retention  of  the  oleaginous  juices  of 
the  meat,  which  are  generally  in  a  burnt  empyreumatic  state, 
rendering  the  food  less  digestible  and  nutritious.  Xet  baked 
meat,  when  carefully  done,  is  sufficiently  wholesome  for  occa¬ 
sional  use. 

Besides  these  various  simple  modes  of  preparing  animal  food, 
there  is  another,  which  it  may  here  be  proper  to  take  notice  of, 
namely,  when  animal  food  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  formed  into 
a  gelatinous  solution  or  jelly.  This  substance  is  of  a  viscid 
nature,  and  though  it  contains  much  nourishment,  yet  is  not 
easy  of  digestion,  and  of  course  less  calculated  for  diseased  or 
weak  stomachs  than  is  commonly  imagined.  Nor  are  those 
jellies^  which  are  the  mucilaginous  extracts  of  certain  parts  of 
animals,  as  hartshorn,  very  digestible.  They  should  be  taken 
sparingly,  and  can  only  be  recommended  for  the  sick,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  quantity  of  stale  bread. 

The  above  are  the  principal  modes  of  simple  cookery ;  but 
the  ingenuity  of  man  has  been  exerted  to  discover  a  number  of 
other  preparations,  which  may  with  great  propriety  be  ar¬ 
ranged  under  the  bead  of  refined  or  compound  cookery, — a 
system  more  flattering  to  the  palate  than  favourable  to  the 
health.  As  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  this  system  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  approbation,  I  shall  merely  observe,  that  the  generality 
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of  ragouts,  made  dishes,  and  the  like,  are  difficult  of  digestion, 
and  very  liable  to  derange  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  in¬ 
testines,  and  therefore,  cannot  be  too  sedulously  avoided  by 
those  who  entertain  any  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  their 
health. 


OF  REGIMEN, 

t 

The  term  Regimen,  strictly  speaking,  signifies  any  rule,  but 
in  the  present  work  I  mean  by  it  chiefly,  a  proper  regulation  of 
the  following  means  of  promoting  health,  viz.  1.  Air ;  2.  Exer¬ 
cise  ;  3.  Sleep ;  4.  Clothing ;  and  5.  The  government  of  the 
passions,  each  of  which  1  shall  briefly  consider. 

1.  Of  Air, 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  though  man  may  live  without 
food  even  for  several  days,  he  can  hardly  exist  for  a  few 
moments  without  breathing  atmospheric  air,  a  sufficient  proof 
of  its  pre-eminent  importance,  not  only  to  life  but  also  to  health. 
For  breathing  it  does  not  merely  preserve  life,  but  likewise 
restores  the  florid  colour,  stimulus,  and,  so  to  speak,  the  life  of 
the  blood,  thereby  rendering  it  fit  to  maintain  and  increase 
the  general  energies  of  the  body,  and  to  repair  some  of  its  most 
essential  parts.  By  the  same  means,  the  natural  heat  or  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  body  is  kept  up,  and  substances  destructive  to 
health  and  life  are  got  rid  of.  These  considerations  prove, 
that  persons  who  are  much  confined  to  the  house  must  have 
poorer  blood  than  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  being  abroad  in 
the  open  air,  and  will,  therefore,  ceeteris  paribus,  be  universally 
found  to  be  weaker  in  body  and  mind,  more  liable  to  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  chronic  or  acute  disease,  and  less  able  to  struggle 
effectually  under  such  attacks. 

In  health,  nothing  is  more  essential  than  for  a  person  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air  at  least  once  or  twice  a  day,  for  an  hour  or 
two  at  each  time.  In  large  towns  or  cities,  in  particular, no  day 
should  be  suffered  to  pass  over,  without  enjoying  the  pure  air 
beyond  its  boundaries,  and  that  neighbourhood  where  the  air  is 
dry  and  moderately  cold  ought  to  be  most  frequently  visited. 
Such  exposure  is  the  only  way  of  guarding  against  too  much 
sensibility  in  regard  to  the  impressions  and  variations  of  the 
weather,  one  of  the  most  abundant  sources  of  disease,  and  an 
evil  which  is  now  very  generally  felt  in  this  country.  We 
should  not  go  abroad  too  late  nor  too  early.  In  the  winter, 
after  eight  in  the  morning  and  before  four  in  the  afternoon,  is 
the  best  time  ;  in  the  summer,  after  seven  and  before  seven. 

Night  air  is  very  unwholesome  ;  and  often  about  sun-set  it  is 
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particularly  injurious,  on  account  of  a  greater  quantity  of  dew 
falling  at  that  time,  than  at  midnight.  In  hot  countries,  those 
who  wish  to  save  their  life  cannot  too  sedulously  avoid  the  even¬ 
ing  and  night  air. 

Infants  and  young  children  are  much  injured  by  being  con¬ 
fined  within  doors,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  mortality 
among  them  in  large  towns  and  cities,  owing  to  the  deteriorated 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  is  much  greater  than  in  the  open  coun¬ 
try.  If  freely  exposed  to  the  outward  air,  they  are  found  to 
be  little  more  sensible  to  the  injuries  of  the  weather  than  young 
cattle.  All  school-rooms  and  nurseries  should  be  spacious,  and 
well  ventilated  throughout  the  day.  To  cover  children’s  faces 
when  they  are  asleep  is  a  very  bad  custom. 

In  sickness,  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air  is  extremely 
valuable.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  complaint  may  be, 
and  whether  of  an  acute  or  chronic  character,  the  patient’s  apart¬ 
ment  should  be  spacious  and  freely  ventilated.  In  all  fevers  it 
is  of  the  first  importance,  and  in  protracted  maladies  will  be 
found  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  other  means  used  for  the 
patient’s  restoration.  In  its  absence,  all  other  cordials  often 
have  but  a  very  partial  effect.  No  sick  person  should  ever 
sleep  with  the  bed  curtains  drawn  ;  indeed,  this  is  a  most  per¬ 
nicious  custom  to  all  delicate  persons,  and  one  that  cannot  be 
too  soon  banished  from  the  houses  of  all  those  who  value  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  health.* 

2.  Of  Exercise, 

Of  the  means  of  preserving  and  promoting  health,  exercise  is, 
perhaps,  that  which  has  hitherto  had  the  least  justice  done  to  it 
by  any  individual  author.  Within  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
indeed,  gymnastic  exercises  have  come  into  frequent  use,  and 
have  been  found  very  useful,  and  most  people  are  in  a  measure 
aware  of  some  of  the  advantages  of  exercise,  but  the  public  at 
large  are  still  far  from  having  attained  to  any  correct  and  ade¬ 
quate  knowledge  of  its  uncommon  power,  both  in  preserving 
health,  and  assisting  in  the  cure  of  disease. 

The  body  of  man  is  evidently  formed  for  activity  and  exertion. 
By  labour  or  exercise  man  preserves  his  health,  augments  bis 
strength,  and  improves  his  mental  faculties,  beside  procuring 

*  A  correct  idea  maybe  formed  of  the  injury  likely  to  follow  this  habit  bjr 
the  following  facts.  Eighteen  charity  children,  and  a  servant,  slept  in  an  apart- 
inent  of  a  house  in  King  Street,  Golden  Square,  when,  to  render  the  room  warmer, 
they  shut  up  the  chimney,  and  Used  every  other  means  to  exclude  the  fresh  air,  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  servant,  and  ten  of  the  children,  were  seized 
with  various  alarming  symptoms  of  a  disorder  nearly  similar,  accompanied  with 
excruciating  pains,  convulsions,  &c. 
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the  means  of  his  subsistence,  and  the  conveniences  of  life.  In 
regard  to  health,  none  of  the  various  processes  connected  with 
the  important  function  of  digestion  could  be  properly  or 
adequately  performed,  unless  the  body  were  stimulated  for  that 
purpose  by  labour  or  exercise.  The  health  of  all  the  parts,  and  the 
soundness  of  their  structure,  depend  on  perpetual  absorption, 
and  perpetual  renovation ;  and  exercise  by  promoting  at  once 
absorption  and  secretion,  invigorates  life,  without  hurrying  it; 
renovates  all  the  parts  and  organs,  and  preserves  them  apt  and 
fit  for  every  office  they  have  to  perform.  It  also  mainly  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  to  the  increase 
of  strength. 

But  by  this  means  disease  may  often  be  prevented,  and  not 
unfrequently  cured,  even  when  it  has  taken  a  very  strong  hold 
of  the  constitution.  It  has  been  justly  said,  that  if  only  some 
of  the  many  advantages  resulting  from  exercise,  were  to  be 
procured  by  any  one  medicine,  nothing  in  the  world  would  be 
in  more  esteem,  or  more  anxiously  sought  after.  Generally 
speaking,  a  sedentary  life  is  the  source  of  all  those  diseases 
which  physicians  call  cachectic  or  chronic,  the  number  of  which 
is  in  our  day  very  considerable.  Among  these  scrophula,  indi¬ 
gestion,  bilious  and  liver  complaints,  lowness  of  spirits  and 
.nervous  irritability,  and  pulmonary  consumption,  stand  foremost; 
and  there  may  be  added  to  them  jaundice,  growing  out  of  the 
shoulder  and  curved  spine,  palsy,  apoplexy,  &c.  For  these, 
exercise  is  one  of  the  most  effectual,  as  well  as  most  agreeable, 
remedies ;  it  strengthens  the  vessels,  preserves  the  fluids  in  a 
healthy  state,  augments  the  appetite,  facilitates  the  secretions, 
invigorates  the  spirits,  and  excites  pleasing  sensations  through¬ 
out  the  whole  system.  I  would,  therefore,  earnestly  recommend 
exercise  to  the  notice  of  my  readers,  both  as  a  means  of  pre¬ 
serving  health,  and  curing  disease  and  deformity. 

Exercise  is  of  various  kinds,  but  the  principal  are  gymnastic 
exercises j  walking,  riding,  friction. 

The  most  useful  gymnastic  exercises  are  leaping,  throwing 
the  discus  or  quoit,  playing  with  the  foot-ball,  and  fencing  ;  and 
it  is  highly  desirable  that  they  should  be  frequently  practised, 
and  encouraged  to  the  utmost  extent. 

There  is  no  exercise  so  natural  to  us,  or  in  every  respect  so 
conducive  to  health,  as  walking.  It  is  the  most  perfect  in 
which  the  human  body  can  be  employed ;  for  by  it  every  limb 
is  put  in  motion,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  effectually 
carried  on  throughout  the  minutest  veins  and  arteries  of  the 
system.  The  most  proper  time  for  walking,  and  indeed  for  all 
exercises,  is  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  it  should  then 
be  continued  for  two  or  three  hours,  supposing  we  rest  for  a 
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few  minutes  during  that  period,  so  as  not  to  become  over¬ 
fatigued. 

Riding  on  horseback  also  is  a  most  useful  exercise,  more 
especially  for  invalids.  It  has  been  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that 
riding  is  the  hest  exercise  for  regaining  health,  arid  walking  for 
retaining  it ;  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  one.  This  rule,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  prohibit  the  invalid  from  walking  daily,  but  only 
inculcates  that  to  him  horse  exercise  is  preferable  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  as  the  chief  mode  of  exercising  the  body. 

Friction  is  a  mode  of  exercise  of  great  value,  and  highly 
worthy  the  attention  of  all  persons,  whether  in  health,  or  labour¬ 
ing  under  disease ;  because  when  more  active  exercise  can  be 
freely  taken,  it  augments  its  good  effects,  and  may  be  used 
locally  so  as  to  act  beneficially  on  particular  parts,  and  when 
active  exercise  cannot  be  resorted  to,  friction  will  be  found  the 
best  substitute  for  it,  and  that  which  often  most  effectually  paves 
the  way  for  it.  It  has  great  power  iu  strengthening  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs,  promoting  a  free  perspiration,  resolving  obstruc¬ 
tions,  loosening  contractions,  and  imparting  a  comfortable  glow, 
and  an  increase  of  energy,  to  the  whole  system.  Thus  it  is 
uniformly  of  remarkable  service  to  the  gouty  and  rheumatic,  to 
the  paralytic,  the  weakly,  and  the  nervous,  in  short,  to  all  per¬ 
sons  afflicted  with  any  chronic  disease,  or  suffering  under  a 
state  of  general  debility. 

Friction  may  be  applied  to  the  body  by  the  hand,  or  with 
flannel,  rough  woollen  gloves,  or  the  flesh-brush.  The  latter  is 
by  far  the  best  instrument,  and  the  proper  time  for  using  it  is  in 
the  morning  and  evening,  continuing  it  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
minutes  at  each  time. 

Beside  the  preceding  modes  of  exercise,  the  use  of  the 
shuttle-cock  and  dumb-bells,  is  deserving  of  much  regard.  The 
shuttle-cock  is  a  most  excellent  species  of  exercise,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  for  ladies,  both  young  and  old,  because  it  can  be  used 
almost  at  all  times,  and  when  females  may  not  be  able  to  use  so 
much  riding  or  walking  as  is  necessary  for  health. 

3.  Of  Sleep. 

Refreshing  sleep  is  universally  known  to  be  a  powerful 
restorative,  and  it  should,  therefore,  be  studiously  cultivated 
by  all  persons.  The  advantages  of  sleep  are,  that  by  it  the  ex¬ 
hausted  constitution  is  repaired,  and  the  vital  energies  restored  ; 
the  process  of  assimilation  or  nourishment  goes  on  more  per¬ 
fectly;  perspiration  is  promoted,  and  thus  much  acrid  matter 
is  expelled  ;  the  vigour  of  the  mental  faculties  is  renewed,  and 
the  body  attains  its  proper  growth.  Such  being  the  salutary 
effects  of  this  “  sweet  restorer,’^  we  immediately  perceive  the 
propriety  and  value  of  the  late  Ford  Mansfield’s  advice  to  cuUi- 
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vate  sleep^  advice  that  I  would  strongly  urge  upon  every  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  especially  on  those  who  have  much  bodily  or  mental 
labour  to  undergo. 

The  number  of  hours  necessary  for  sleep,  varies  from  six  to 
eight  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  many  strong  persons  finding 
six  hours  sufficient,  while  the  weakly,  and  the  invalid,  generally 
require  seven  hours  and  a  half,  or  eight  hours.  It  is  worthy 
of  particular  remark,  that  even  the  weakly  very  seldom  require 
more  than  nine  hours  sleep  at  the  utmost,  and  a  longer  indul¬ 
gence  will  scarcely  ever  fail  to  injure  them.  Half-past  ten  is 
the  best  time  to  retire  to  rest  at  night,  and  six  or  half-past  six 
the  best  hour,  in  general,  for  rising  in  the  morning. 

In  order  to  insure  comfortable  sleep,  it  is  necessary  th^t  suf¬ 
ficient  exercise  be  taken  in  the  day  ;  that  the  food,  particularly 
in  the  evening,  be  moderate  in  quantity,  and  easily  digested ; 
the  bed  chamber  freely  ventilated ;  the  bed  clothes  moderately 
light ;  and  the  mind  free  from  much  disturbaiiue.  It  is  a  most 
pernicious  practice  to  endeavour  to  stop  every  crevice  in  a  bed 
room,  so  as  to  exclude  the  external  air;  and  on  this  account 
the  curtains  of  a  bedstead  ought  never  to  be  drawn  around  it* 
When  persons  have  their  sleep  much  disturbed,  it  is  often  owing 
to  improper  management,  and  from  being  ignorant  of  the 
means  to  be  used  to  promote  sleep.  These  means  are  various, 
but  it  being  necessary  to  confine  this  volume  within  a  certain 
size,  I  am  prevented  noticing  them  particularly  ;  the  reader 
will,  however,  find  them  fully  described  in  the  small  book 
already  referred  to,  entitled  ‘‘  Sure  Methods  of  Improving 
Health  and  Prolonging  Life^  hy  Diet  and  Regimeii.^’  The  use 
of  the  fiesh-brush  on  going  to  bed,  and  keeping  the  body  cool, 
and  the  feet  warm,  are  grand  means  of  promoting  sleep. 

4.  Of  Clothing, 

Some  of  the  principal  rules  regarding  the  use  of  clothing  are, 
1.  That  our  garments  should  be  made  of  soft  and  pliable  mate¬ 
rials,  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  free  and  easy  motion  of  the 
limbs.  2.  They  should  be  made  of  such  a  shape  as  to  be  com¬ 
fortable  from  their  ease.  3.  They  should  not  be  warmer  than 
is  necessary  to  preserve  the  body  in  a  proper  degree  of  tempe¬ 
rature.  4.  The  clothes  we  wear,  more  especially  those  next 
the  skin,  should  be  made  of  substances  easily  cleaned  when 
I  necessary.  5.  They  should  be  suited  to  the  constitution  and 
i  age  of  each  individual.  Kobust  and  young  persons  need  only  a 
i  small  quantity  of  clothes,  and  those  of  a  lighter  sort,  but  the  deli- 
I  cate,  and  especially  those  who  are  far  advanced  in  age,  require 
warm  clothing.  6.  A  variety  in  regard  to  clothing  is  necessary, 
so  that  it  may  be  adapted  to  the  great  difference  of  temperature 
I  M  2 
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in  summer  and  winter.  But  the  weakly  ought  to  be  careful 
not  to  make  too  great  a  change  in  the  summer,  more  particu- 
leirly  in  the  evening.  Invalids  should  rarely  make  much  change 
in  this  respect  till  May  is  out. 

The  articles  used  for  clothing  are  chiefly  linen,  cotton,  and 
woollen  goods.  The  different  uses  of  linen  and  cotton  are  now 
generally  known ;  but  the  proper  age  and  circumstances  in 
which  flannel,  and  other  fabrics  of  wool,  ought  to  be  used,  are 
not  so  well  understood  by  the  public.  Much  diversity  of  senti¬ 
ment  has  prevailed  on  this  subject,  but  the  majority  of  the  most 
able  professional  men  believe,  that  childhood  and  old  age  are 
the  proper  periods  for  the  use  of  this  valuable  species  of  cloth¬ 
ing-  ;  and  that  to  persons  of  all  ages  who  are  afflicted  with  con¬ 
sumption,  or  any  complaint  in  the  chest,  or  rheumatism,  severe 
indigestion,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  colic,  or  diabetes,  it  is  of 
essential  service.  In  regard  to  age,  flannel  is  well  adapted  to 
infants  and  very  young  children,  but  of  course,  all  extremes,  in 
point  of  quantity,  must  be  avoided.  The  celebrated  John 
Hunter’s  receipt  for  rearing  healthy  children,  was  “  Plenty  of 
milk,  plenty  of  sleep,  and  plenty  of  flannel^  In  later  years, 
ihe  flannel  age  may  be  said  to  commence  at  forty-five,  and  after 
that  period,  the  use  of  flannel  becomes  still  more  and  more 
necessary  as  age  advances.  To  all  aged  persons  it  is  of  emi¬ 
nent  utility. 

In  respect  of  disease,  or  tendency  to  disease,  it  is  of  great 
value  to  those  afflicted  with  consumption,  and  severe  cough,  or 
asthma,  or  a  tendency  thereto,  and  likewise  to  those  who  have 
weak  stomachs,  or  are  subject  to  rheumatism,  or  are  naturally  of 
a  delicate  constitution.  All  such  persons  should  wear  a  flannel 
shirt,  or  waistcoat,  either  next  the  skin,  or  immediately  above  the 
shirt.  In  the  winter,  it  ought  to  be  almost  invariably  next  the 
skin;  but  it  should  generally  be  thrown  off  in  bed. 

The  great  use  of  flannel  next  the  skin,  is,  that  it  promotes 
the  insensible  perspiration,  and  defends  the  skin  against  the 
injuries  likely  totalise  in  our  climate,  from  the  frequent,  great, 
and  sudden  changes  in  the  weather. 

5,  Of  the  Passions* 

It  is  certainly  of  great  consequence,  as  it  respects  the  health 
of  the  body,  to  possess  a  command  over  the  passions  of  the 
mind.  All  physicians  agree,  that  the  passions,  if  given  way  to, 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  exhaust  the  finest  of  the  vital  powers; 
to  destroy,  in  particular,  digestion  and  assimilation;  to  weaken 
the  vigour  of  the  heart,  and  the  whole  nervous  system;  and,  by 
these  means,  to  impede  the  important  business  of  restoration. 
All  that  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject  here,  is  to  put  my  readers 
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in  remembrance  of  this  fact,  and  to  assure  them,  that  a  great 
command  over  the  passions  may  almost  aUvays  be  gained  by 
resolution  and  exertion, 

OF  BLOOD-LETTING. 

Blood  is  in  many  respects  the  most  important  fluid  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  machine.  From  it  all  the  solids  are  derived  and  nourished, 
and  all  the  fluids  are  secreted ;  and  it  is  hence  the  basis  or  com¬ 
mon  pabulum  of  every  part.  These  facts  are  quite  sufficient  to 
convince  us,  that  the  abstraction  of  this  important,  and,  as 
some  have  called  it,  living  fluid,  can  never  be  a  matter  of  in¬ 
difference  to  the  welfare  of  the  system  from  which  it  is  taken: 
whether  the  system  be  strong  or  weak,  healthy  or  diseased,  the 
loss  must  either  be  beneficial  or  injurious,  and,  therefore,  bleed¬ 
ing  should  not  be  resorted  to  on  trifling  occasions,  and  never 
without  the  advice  and  sanction  of  an  able  professional  man. 
It  is  far  too  common  a  practice  for  individuals  to  submit  to  the 
loss  of  blood  from  the  advice  of  a  neighbour,  or  other  ignorant 
persons,  or  from  some  crude  notion  of  their  own  as  to  its  useful¬ 
ness  and  necessity;  and  even  many  medical  men  are  much  too 
fond  of  the  use  of  the  lancet,  and  too  indiscriminate  in  its 
employment,  especially  in  chronical  diseases. 

Blood-letting  is  proper  at  the  beginning  of  all  acute  inflam¬ 
mations,  or  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  lungs,  intestines, 
pleura,  kidneys,  throat,  &c.  It  is  also  necessary  when  there 
is  too  great  a  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  ;  and  when  some 
cause  supervenes,  or  is  threatened  in  the  constitution,  which 
would  speedily  produce  an  inflammation,  or  some  other  ,  dan¬ 
gerous  symptom,  if  the  system  was  not  relieved  by  this  means. 
It  is  upon  the  latter  principle  that  patients  are  bled  after 
wounds,  and  bruises  ;  that  it  is  directed  for  a  pregnant  woman, 
if  she  has  a  violent  cough  with  much  feverishness  ;  and,  by  way 
of  precaution,  in  several  other  cases.  It  is  likewise  highly 
proper  in  the  commencement  of  inflammatory,  bilious  remittent, 
and  yellow  fevers. 

Occasionally,  acute  inflammation  supervenes  in  diseases  of 
debility,  or  in  habits  debilitated  by  previous  diseases,  when 
the  employment  of  the  lancet  requires  great  caution  and  dis¬ 
cernment;  but,  with  the  exception  of  these  cases,  to  determine 
the  presence  of  visceral  inflammation,  and  the  propriety  of  both 
general  and  local  blood-letting,  is  the  same  thing.  In  such 
cases,  the  repetition  of  the  bleeding  must  be  regulated  by  the 
effects  of  that  which  has  been  employed.  If  the  symptoms  re¬ 
turn  with  diminished  violence,  a  smaller  bleeding  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  ;  if  with  equal  violence,  an  evacuation  equal  to  the  first 
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will  be  necessary  ;  and  if  with  increased  violence,  we  must 
still  proportion  the  evacuation  to  the  state  of  the  symptoms  ; 
and  the  quantity  of  blood  which  is  sometimes  lost  without  fatal 
effects,  in  inflammation  of  the  viscera,  is  astonishing. 

Yfith  respect  to  the  quantity  of  blood  taken  at  each  bleeding, 
in  an  adult  of  ordinary  vigour,  labouring  under  inflammation  of 
an  important  organ,  fourteen  ounces  is  a  moderate  general 
blood-letting ;  a  moderate  local  blood-letting  by  leeches  or 
cupping,  is  from  four  to  six  ounces  ;  and  both  will  be  the  more 
effectual  the  earlier  they  are  employed,  and  the  more  quickly 
the  blood  is  taken. 

On  the  contrary,  in  all  cases  of  debility,  bleeding  is,  for 
the  most  part,  improper  and  injurious,  and  when  circumstances 
render  it  advisable  in  such  cases,  the  quantity  of  blood  ab¬ 
stracted  ought  to  be  small.  Generally  speaking,  bleeding 
should  never  be  practised  in  the  following  circumstances,  unless 
for  some  peculiar  and  very  strong  reasons,  of  the  due  force  of 
which  none  but  skilful  medical  men  can  judge;  viz.  1.  In  very 
advanced  age,  or  very  early  infancy  ;  2.  In  persons  naturally  of 
a  weakly  constitution,  or  who  have  been  rendered  delicate  by 
sickness,  or  some  other  accident ;  3.  When  the  pulse  is  small, 
soft,  feeble,  and  intermitting,  and  the  skin  pale  ;  4.  When  the 
limbs,  and  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  are  often  cold,  puffed 
up,  and  soft ;  5.  When  the  appetite  has  been  very  small  for  a 
long  time,  and  the  food,  consequently,  only  slightl}?^  nourishing  ; 
6.  When  the  stomach  has  long  been  disordered,  and  the  diges¬ 
tion  bad,  whence  little  blood  could  be  prepared  ;  7.  When  the 
patient  has  been  considerably  reduced,  whether  by  haemorrhage, 
looseness,  or  profuse  urine  or  sweat ;  8.  When  the  patient  has 
long  been  afflicted  with  some  depressing  disease.  In  all  these 
cases,  and  in  some  others  less  frequent,  a  single  bleeding  often 
precipitates  the  patient  into  an  extreme  state  of  debility,  and 
a  condition  absolutely  incurable. 

To  the  consumptive  patient,  I  have  no  doubt  that  bleeding 
proves  generally  injurious,  by  the  weakness  which  it  aggravates 
or  occasions.  Consumption  is  strictly  a  disease  of  debility,  and 
if  ever  blood-letting  be  applicable  to  this  malady,  it  is  only  in 
the  very  commencement  of  the  florid  species,  which  occurs  in 
young  persons  of  a  full  habit  and  florid  complexion ;  but  even 
here  there  is  always  so  great  a  delicacy  of  constitution  and 
irritability  of  fibre,  although  masked  by  a  blooming  appearance, 
as  will  not  bear  the  subtraction  of  more  than  a  very  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  precious  fluid. 

It  was  formerly  a  very  common  practice  to  bleed  insane 
patients  freely  ;  but  all  skilful  persons  are  now  aware  of  its 
injurious  tendency.  It  has  been  correctly  said,  that  in  madness 
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bleeding  lowers  the  physical  force,  without,  in  general,  correct¬ 
ing  the  mental  error.  It  weakens  the  external  expression, 
without  impairing  the  internal  strength  of  the  disease.  It  con¬ 
verts  the  fury  of  madness  into  the  passive  sullenness  of  melan¬ 
choly. 

Persons  so  constituted  as  to  make  much  blood,  should  care¬ 
fully  avoid  all  those  causes  which  tend  to  augment  it,  espe¬ 
cially  an  indulgence  in  animal  food,  wine,  and  strong  malt 
liquors  ;  and  when  they  are  sensible  of  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  quantity,  they  should  coniine  themselves  to  a  light 
frugal  diet,  on  pulse,  fruits,  bread  and  water,  sleep  but  very 
moderately,  and  take  much  active  exercise.  Nothing  can  be 
more  opposed  to  reason  and  experience,  than  for  such  indivi¬ 
duals  to  have  recourse  occasionally  to  the  abstraction  of  blood 
by  the  use  of  the  lancet,  or  cupping  glasses,  in  order  to  prevent 
too  considerable  a  formation  and  flow  of  this  fluid  ;  for  habitual 
blood-letting  invariably  begets,  under  such  circumstances,  ha¬ 
bitual  plethora,  which  calls  incessantly  for  a  repetition  of  the 
same  supposed  remedy.  Some  persons  are  in  the  habit  of 
being  bled  every  spring  or  fall,  or  at  both  these  seasons  ; 
but,  however  robust  the  constitution,  this  is  not  a  practice  to  be 
recommended,  since,  like  all  other  continued  bleedings  at 
stated  periods,  it  proves  only  a  palliative  remedy,  which  sooner 
or  later  greatly  enervates  the  whole  body,  deranges  its  func¬ 
tions,  induces  a  premature  old  age,  and  calls  for  a  more  fre¬ 
quent  recourse  to  the  operation. 

Blood-letting  is  either  general  or  local.  General  blood-letting 
is  performed  by  a  lancet,  and  consists  in  opening  a  vein,  or 
the  temporal  artery,  with  a  view  of  lessening  the  whole  mass  of 
circulating  blood ;  local  or  topical  blood-letting  is  "performed, 
either  by  means  of  a ‘cupping-glass  and  scarificator,  or  leeches, 
applied  in  the  vicinity  of  the  disease,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  lessening  the  quantity  of  blood  in  a  particular  part. 

The  mode  of  bleeding  most  frequently  practised,  is  that  of 
opening  a  vein;  and  it  may  be  done  in  the  arm,  ancle,  jugular 
vein,  frontal  vein,  veins  under  the  tongue,  or  the  back  of  the 
hand,  &c.  In  whatever  part,  however,  venesection  is  per¬ 
formed,  it  is  always  necessary  to  compress  the  vein,  between  the 
place  where  the  puncture  is  made,  and  the  heart.  Thus  the 
return  of  blood  through  the  vein  is  stopped,  the  vessel  swells, 
becomes  conspicuous,  and,  when  opened,  bleeds  much  more 
freely  than  would  otherwise  happen.  Consequently,  in  bleeding 
from  the  arm,  leg,  hand,  or  foot,  the  bandage  is  applied  above 
the  puncture;  while  in  bleeding  from  the  jugular  or  frontal  vein, 
the  means  for  making  the  necessary  pressure  is  applied  below  it. 
When  the  external  jugular  vein  is  to  be  opened,  the  surgeon 
generally  makes  the  necessary  pressure  with  his  thumb. 
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All  tlie  apparatus  essential  for  blood-letting  on  tlie  part  of 
tlie  patient,  is  a  bandage  or  fillet,  two  or  more  small  pieces  of 
folded  linen  for  compresses,  a  basin  to  receive  tlie  blood,  and  a 
little  clean  water  and  a  towel.  On  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  good  lancet,  of  proper  shape.  He  should 
never  bleed  with  lancets,  with  which  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
opening  any  kind  of  abscesses,  as  very  troublesome  complaints 
have  been  the  consequence  of  doing  so. 

In  bleeding  in  the  arm,  the  bandage  is  to  be  tied  round  the 
limb,  a  little  above  the  elbow,  with  a  sufficient  tightness  to  inter¬ 
cept  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  all  the  superficial  veins ; 
but  never  so  as  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  arteries, 
which  would  tend  to  prevent  the  veins  from  rising  at  all.  The 
veins  being  thus  rendered  turgid,  the  operator  should  choose  the 
one  which  seems  most  conveniently  situated  for  being  opened, 
and  large  enough  to  furnish  as  much  blood  as  it  may  be  proper 
to  take  away.  Before  applying  the  bandage  round  the  arm, 
however,  the  operator  should  always  feel  where  the  pulsation  of 
the  artery  is  situated,  and,  if  equally  convenient,  he  should  not 
open  the  vein  immediately  over  this  part. 

With  respect  to  the  choice  of  a  vein  in  the  arm,  the  most 
experienced  surgeons  give  the  preference  to  one  which  rolls 
least  under  the  skin.  Such  a  vessel,  though  sometimes  less 
superficial  than  another,  may  commonly  be  opened  with  greater 
facility.  The  vein,  however,  is  always  to  be  fixed  as  much  as 
possible,  by  the  operator  placing  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand  a 
little  below  the  place  where  he  intends  to  introduce  the  lancet. 

In  fat  subjects,  the  large  veins  at  the  bend  of  the  arm  are 
sometimes  totally  imperceptible,  notwithstanding  the  fillet  is 
tightly  applied,  the  limb  is  put  into  warm  water,  and  every  thing 
done  to  make  those  vessels  as  turgid  as  possible.  In  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  if  the  operator  has  not  had  much  experience  in  the 
practice  of  venesection,  he  will  do  well  to  be  content  with 
opening  one  of  the  veins  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  after  putting 
the  member  for  some  time  into  warm  water,  and  applying  a 
ligature  round  the  wrist. 

Now  and  then  it  will  happen,  that  an  inflamed  and  swollen 
state  of  the  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  puncture  will  take 
place,  even  when  the  operation  has  been  skilfully  performed, 
and  with  a  clean  lancet,  and  occasionally  the  inflammation  will 
extend  a  considerable  distance  down  the  arm;  when  it  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  limb  perfectly  quiet  in  a  sling,  to  dress  the 
puncture  of  the  vein  with  some  mild  simple  salve,  as  the  satur¬ 
nine  ointment,  page  101,  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  in¬ 
flammation  with  linen,  wet  with  the  cooling  lotion,  No.  64, 
page  97,  and  administer  some  gentle  aperient  medicine,  as 
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No.  67,  page  97.  These  means  are  generally  sufficient  to  re¬ 
move  such  inflammation,  but  if  not,  skilful  medical  advice 
should  be  obtained  without  delay. 

OF  SUSPENDED  ANIMATION. 

A  total  suspension  of  all  the  mental  and  corporeal  functions 
may  arise,  1.  From  suffocation  produced  by  hanging  or  drown¬ 
ing;  2.  From  the  inhalation  of  carbonic  acid,  or  some  other 
noxious  and  irrespirable  exhalation ;  3.  From  a  stroke  of  light¬ 
ning  or  electricity;  and,  4.  From  intense  cold. 

In  death  from  hanging  or  drowning,  the  face  is  turgid  and 
suffused  with  livid  blood,  especially  in  the  former  case;  when 
it  arises  from  the  inhalation  of  irrespirable  gases,  the  counte¬ 
nance  is  pallid;  when  from  a  stroke  of  lightning  or  electricity, 
it  is  also  pale,  the  limbs  being  flexible,  and  the  blood  incoagu¬ 
lable;  and  when  produced  by  intense  cold,  it  is  pale  and  shri¬ 
velled,  and  the  limbs  rigid. 

In  the  first  variety,  or  asphyxia  from  hanging  or  drowning, 
the  chief  immediate  cause  is  suffocation,  or  a  total  obstruction 
to  the  respiration.  Some  physicians  have  considered  apoplexy 
to  be  the  principal  cause  of  death  in  hanging,  and  others  have 
said,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  dislocation  of  one  of  the  vertebras 
of  the  neck,  which  in  being  driven  out  of  its  place  presses  upon 
the  spinal  marrow,  and  thus  insures  immediate  dissolution  ;  but 
these  opinions  are  now  clearly  ascertained  to  be  erroneous, 
and  the  great  majority  of  professional  men  of  the  present  day 
regard  the  obstruction  to  respiration  to  be  in  all  instances  the 
chief,  and  in  very  many  examples,  the  only  cause  of  death, 
both  in  hanging  and  drowning.  In  hanging,  the  aperture  of 
the  windpipe  is  closed  against  the  entrance  of  air  by  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  cord  round  the  throat,  and  in  drowning  by  a  rigid 
spasm  of  its  muscles.  In  drowning,  it  was  formerly  supposed 
that  the  suffocation  was  produced  by  a  rush  of  water  into  the 
cavity  of  the  lungs,  but  it  is  now  well  ascertained,  that  in  many 
cases  of  death  from  submersion,  not  a  drop  of  water  enters  into 
the  lungs ;  that  where  it  does  enter,  the  quantity  is,  for  the 
most  part,  very  small;  and  that,  whether  small  or  large,  it 
passes  the  windpipe  after  death  instead  of  before  it,  and  conse¬ 
quently  cannot  be  a  cause  of  death. 

In  the  second  variety  of  suspended  animation,  or  that  from 
an  inhalation  of  noxious  vapours,  death  in  many  cases  takes 
place  instantaneously,  and  from  an  utter  destruction  of  the 
irritability  and  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system.  In  this  case, 
there  is  not  only  a  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  heart  from 
the  want  of  the  necessary  stimulus  of  the  blood  afforded  by  the 
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lungs,  but  there  seems  a  total  abstraction  of  the  nervous 
power,  and  this  as  completely  in  one  part  of  the  frame  as  in 
another. 

The  most  fatal  gases  of  the  description  before  us,  are  the 
carbonic  acid,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  several  of  a  more  com¬ 
pound  kind,  which  are  thrown  forth  from  putrefying  animal 
and  vegetable  substances,  and  especially  from  cemeteries,  on 
opening  fresh  graves.  The  most  common  of  these  gases  is  the 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  chiefly  found  as  a  suffocating  vapour  in 
close  rooms  where  charcoal  has  been  burnt,  at  the  bottom  of 
large  beer-casks  or  wells,  in  cellars  where  a  large  quantity  of 
wine  or  other  liquors  are  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  and  in 
many  natural  caverns  in  the  earth’s  surface.  As  it  will  not 
support  flame,  the  common  and  easiest  test,  where  it  is  sus¬ 
pected  to  exist,  is  that  of  a  lighted  candle,  which  is  well  known 
to  be  extinguished  immediately,  if  this  gas  be  present  in  a 
quantity  sufficient  to  be  injurious  to  respiration. 

In  the  third  variety,  the  whole  system  appears  not  so  much 
rendered  inirritable  to  stimulants,  as  to  be  suddenly  exhausted 
of  its  entire  stock  of  nervous  power,  like  a  Leyden  phial  upon 
an  application  of  the  discharging  rod;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  limbs  are  flexible,  and  the  blood  does  not  coagulate. 

Asi^hyxia  from  intense  cold  is  always  preceded  by  an  insur¬ 
mountable  desire  to  sleep,  which  the  utmost  exertion  of  the 
will  is  unable  to  overpower.  The  sleep  is,  in  most  cases,  fatal, 
and  becomes  the  sleep  of  death.  Extreme  cold  being  one  of 
the  most  formidable  sedatives,  carries  off  the  heat  of  the  body 
far  more  rapidly  than  it  can  be  recruited,  exhausts  it  of  its 
irritable  and  sensible  power,  and  death  thus  insensibly  takes 
place. 

Treatment.  Of  suffocation  hy  drowning.  Here  the  two 
grand  means  by  which  we  are  to  operate  are  those  of  warmth 
and  inflation  of  the  lungs.  The  body  should  be  immediately 
and  quietly  conveyed  to  a  warm  and  dry  situation,  and  rubbed 
all  over  with  moderate  stimulants,  as  flour  of  mustard  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  or  more  of  common  flour,  or  some  warm 
embrocation,  as  soap  or  camphor  liniment,  with  a  small  pro- 
tion  of  oil  of  turpentine;  while  the  nostrils  are  plied  with 
volatile  ammonia,  and  the  eyes  exposed  to  a  strong  light.  But 
as  a  restoration  of  the  action  of  the  lungs  is  chiefly  and  directly 
to  be  aimed  at,  a  full  expiration  of  warm  air  from  the  lips  of  a 
by-stander  should  be  repeatedly  force'd  into  the  patient’s  mouth, 
and  his  nostrils  held  close  to  prevent  its  escape  by  that  channel. 
Inflation  may  also  be  attempted  by  a  pair  of  common  bellows; 
or  which  is  far  better,  if  it  can  be  readily  procured,  by  a  pair 
of  bellows  communicating  with  a  pipe  introduced  through  the 
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nose  or  month  into  the  windpipe,  or,  as  some  have  judiciously 
recommended,  into  an  aperture  made  between  the  rings  of  the 
windpipe.  If  the  lungs  cannot  be  fully  inflated  by  the  other 
means  advised,  this  aperture  in  the  windpipe  should  invariably 
be  made,  and  without  much  loss  of  time,  since  effectual  inflation 
is  more  certainly  secured  by  it  than  any  other  method,  and.  the 
operation,  if  carefully  performed,  is  quite  safe.  Injections  of 
assafoetida  and  oil  of  turpentine,  or  other  stimulants,  mixed 
with  warm  water,  should  at  the  same  time  be  thrown  into  the 
rectum.  And,  if  it  be  possible,  some  warm  and  cordial  stimu¬ 
lant,  as  volatile  tincture  of  valerian,  volatile  alkali,  brandy,  or 
the  compound  spirit  of  lavender,  should  be  conveyed  into  the 
stomach  by  means  of  a  canula  or  catheter ;  or  what  may  pro¬ 
bably  in  this  case  answer  better,  by  a  piece  of  sponge  impreg¬ 
nated  with  one  of  these  fluids,  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  small  rod  of 
whalebone;  for  the  sides  of  the  stomach  may  be,  so  to  speak, 
mopped  round  by  the  sponge  thus  charged,  and  stimulated  in 
every  direction.  Phosphorus  is  a  very  powerful  stimulant,  and 
if  the  foregoing  stimulants  fail  of  success,  it  should  be  given  to 
the  amount  of  two  or  three  grains  for  a  dose,  dissolved  in  ether. 

Blood-letting  was  formerly  recommended  by  many  able  phy¬ 
sicians,  and  it  still  a  common  resource  with  the  unthinking 
and  less  able  part  of  the  profession,  but  a  very  large  majority 
of  the  best  informed  practitioners  of  the  present  day  dissuade 
from  its  employment  in  the  first  instance.  If  the  drowning  has 
followed  upon  a  sudden  fit  of  apoplexy  (a  rare  case),  the  recom¬ 
mendation  is  rational  enough,  provided  it  can  be  practised  with 
effect;  but  in  the  generality  of  instances,  blood-letting  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  mean  of  little  efficacy,  even  where  it  is  applicable,  and, 
where  it  is  not,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  injurious.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  direct  and  powerful  means 
of  lessening  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  the  force  of  the  vital 
principle,  and  is,  therefore,  clearly  opposed  to  the  object  which 
we  have  to  accomplish  in  the  present  case.  It  ought  never  to 
be  resorted  to  unless  by  the  direction  of  an  intelligent  medical 
practitioner. 

A  few  years  since,  it  was  also  the  practice  to  administer  to¬ 
bacco  injections,  either  in  the  form  of  infusion  or  smoke,  but  this 
is  now  universally  and  justly  condemned  ;  for  tobacco,  being  a 
powerful  narcotic  and  sedative,  has,  like  blood-letting',  a  direct 
effect  in  depressing  the  energies  of  life,  and  is,  therefore,  inva¬ 
riably  injurious  under  the  present  circumstances. 

Beturning  life  is  first  usually  discoverable  by  the  symptoms 
of  sighing,  gasping,  twitching,  slight  palpitation,  or  pulsation  of 
the  heart;  in  effect,  by  a  weak  action  in  most  of  the  organs. 
Our  efforts  should  here  be  redoubled,  for  the  feeble  spark  still 
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requires  to  be  solicited  and  nourished  into  a  permanent  ftame, 
and  has  often  disappeared  from  a  relaxation  of  labour.  A  spoon¬ 
ful  or  two  of  warm  wine,  or  wine  and  water,  should  now  be  given 
by  the  mouth,  as  soon  as  the  power  of  swallowing  is  sufficiently 
restored;  which  should  be  shortly  succeeded  by  light,  warm, 
and  nourishing  food  of  any  kind,  with  a  well-heated  bed,  and 
perfect  tranquillity. 

In  attempting  the  recovery  of  those  who  have  hung  themselves, 
the  same  means  are  to  be  resorted  to.  Here  bleeding  from  the 
jugular  vein  may  be  more  frequently  found  necessary  than  in 
attending  the  drowned,  since  in  hanging  there  is  a  greater  ten¬ 
dency  to  apoplectic  symptoms  than  in  drowning :  yet  even  here 
the  quantity  abstracted  need  not  be  large,  and  should  rarely  ex¬ 
ceed  six  or  eight  ounces. 

How  long  the  living  principle  may,  under  the  foregoing  cir¬ 
cumstances,  remain  attached  to  the  animal  frame,  and  afford  a 
chance  of  recovery,  is  not  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy,  but  I  believe  it  exists  in  many  instances  longer  than  is 
generally  supposed ;  and  there  are  some  undoubted  cases  of 
recovery,  both  from  drowning  and  hanging,  after  such  a  lapse 
of  time  as  ought  to  teach  us  the  useful  lesson  of  the  necessity  of 
not  despairing  too  early.  If  the  submersion  have  not  exceeded 
five  minutes,  persons  will  be  usually  found  to  recover  without 
much  difficulty.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes, 
recovery  is  not  common ;  and  after  half  an  hour,  it  is  nearly 
hopeless.  Xet  of  twenty- three  instances  of  the  recovery  of 
drowned  persons  at  Paris,  one  was  restored  to  life  after  having 
been  three-quarters  of  an  hour  under  water,  four  after  having 
been  half  an  hour,  and  three  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Mr. 
Glover,  a  surgeon  in  London,  relates  the  case  of  a  man  who 
was  restored  to  life  after  twenty-nine  minutes  hanging,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  good  health  for  many  years  after;  but  his  exertions 
for  the  recovery  of  this  person  w^ere  continued  unremittingly  for 
four  hours  and  a  half,  before  any  signs  of  returning  life  were 
visible. 

In  a  suspension  of  animation  arising  from  the  inhalation  of 
noxious  airs,  (see  page  1 70)  the  patient,  if  any  degree  of  sensibility 
remain,  should  be  freely  exposed  to  the  open  air,  instead  of  to 
a  heated  atmosphere,  as  in  the  preceding  variety ;  and,  if  he  can 
swallow,  acidulous  liquids,  as  lemonade,  &c.  should  be  given 
him.  If  insensible,  cold  water  should  be  largely  dashed  on  his 
face;  strong  vinegar,  and  especially  aromatic  vinegar,  be  rubbed 
about  his  nostrils,  and  held  under  them,  and  stimulating  clysters 
of  assafoetida,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  &c.  mixed  with  water,  be 
injected.  The  lungs  should  be  inflated  with  the  warm  breath  of 
a  healthy  man,  as  advised  under  the  preceding  variety,  or  with 
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oxygen  gas.  The  inflation  with  oxygen  gas  is  highly  to  be 
recommended. 

Blit  it  appears  that  the  employment  of  the  concentrated 
chlorurets  of  oxide  of  sodium,  or  of  lime,  is  the  most  speedy 
and  certain  means  of  restoring  persons  who  have  been  suffocated 
with  carbonic  acid  gas,  in  any  shape  or  combination,  as  it 
arises,  for  example,  from  burning  charcoal,  or  from  accumulated 
filth,  or  is  encountered  in  descending  into  wells  or  cellars,  or  in 
opening  extensive  public  sewers,  &c.  The  patient  should  be 
brought  into  the  open  air,  and  a  bottle  of  the  concentrated 
chloruret  of  sodium,  or  of  lime,  held  close  to  his  nostrils,  so  as 
to  cause  him  to  inspire  it,  which  should  be  continued  until  the 
patient  has  fully  regained  his  consciousness  and  the  power  of 
walking,  which  he  should  be  kept  doing  for  some  time  in  the 
open  air.  Acidulated  liquors  may  with  propriety  be  given  at 
the  same  time.^ 

A  proper  use  of  electricity  is  also,  in  many  instances,  found 
very  serviceable.  The  fluid  should  be  transmitted  along  the 
channel  of  the  nerve,  from  the  seat  of  the  phrenic  nerve  in  the 
neck,  to  the  seat  of  the  diaphragm,  or  that  of  the  par  vagum  and 
great  sympathetic  nerve  immediately  under  the  sterno  mastoid 
muscle.  Little  advantage  is  likely  to  accrue  from  passing  the 
electric  aura  across  the  chest,  directly  through  the  heart  and 
lungs,  which  is  a  common  practice. 

*  The  relation  of  the  following  case  will  be  interesting  to  all  my  readers,  and  may 
serve  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  value  of  the  above  chlorurets  in  asphyxia, 
from  inhaling  carbonic  acid  gas.  A  workman  of  a  vermicelli  maker  was  exposed  to 
a  current  of  deleterious  gas,  which  proceeded  from  an  accumulation  of  filth  and 
rubbish  heaped  together  from  a  pit  of  night  soil  which  was  undergoing  repair.  He 
fell  without  consciousness.  M.  Labarraque  was  called  to  the  patient  soon  after 
the  accident  :  the  symptoms  were,  pulse  strong,  but  fugitive  on  pressure  ;  excessive 
rigidity  of  the  limbs;  arms  stretched,  stiff  and  almost  cold  ;  head  thrown  backwards; 
veins  of  the  neck  turgid  ;  face  and  lips  violet  coloured  ;  eyes  closed,  dull  and  insen¬ 
sible  ;  respiration  appeared  extinct;  the  danger  seemed  imminent.  Vinegar,  sether,  and 
strong  ammonia,  placed  uqder  the  patient’s  nostrils  produced  no  effect.  The  sen¬ 
sibility  could  not  be  recalled.  A  napkin  moistened  in  the  solution  was  placed  under 
the  patient’s  nostrils,  and  in  less  than  one  minute  he  uttered  an  acute  and  plain¬ 
tive  cry  or  groan  :  the  rigidity  ceased  ;  his  eyes  opened  to  shut  again  in  a  few 
seconds :  the  tetanic  rigidity  had  re-appeared  with  its  frightful  train.  M.  Labarraque 
had  withdrawn  the  chloruret  too  soon.  The  usual  stimulants  again  tried  produced 
no  effect.  The  cliloruret  was  re-applied  :  in  less  than  a  minute,  the  rigidity  of  the 
limbs  ceased,  and  the  patient  sent  forth  a  piercing  cry,  which  was  stopped  by  the 
linen  impregnated  with  the  chloruret.  A  full  insjnration  took  place,  the  air  neces¬ 
sarily  passing  through  the  moistened  linen,  was  therefore  charged  with  chloruret 
saturated  with  water.  The  disinfection  of  the  gas  contained  in  the  chest  was  no 
doubt  complete,  since  the  symptoms  ceased.  He  was  made  to  walk  in  the  street, 
keeping  the  chloruret  under  his  nostrils.  Repose  and  the  open  air  were  afterwards 
prescribed,  and  the  patient  recovered  his  health  as  perfectly  as  before  the  accident. 
Another  case  of  asphyxia,  from  a  similar  cause,  is  related  by  M.  Labarraque,  in 
which  the  jjatient  immediately  recovered  from  adopting  the  same  means,  after  forty- 
eight  hours  had  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the  symptoms.  In  this  instance, 
the  patient  was  not  altogether  insensible,  although  in  a  most  deplorable  condition. 
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The  general  plan  of  medical  treatment  proper  when  animation 
has  been  suspended  from  a  stroJce  of  lightning^  has  been  detailed 
under  the  first  variety.  Stimulants  of  the  most  active  kind 
should  be  resorted  to  without  loss  of  time,  as  volatile  alkali, 
and  the  stimulating  liniments  at  page  SO,  externally ;  and  phos¬ 
phorus,  brandy,  and  volatile  tincture  of  valerian,  internally. 
But  of  all  stimulants,  that  of  electricity  seems  to  be  especially 
called  for  in  the  present  case. 

In  the  treatment  of  a  person  who  has  been  so  long  exposed 
to  extreme  cold,  as  to  be  in  a  torpid  and  apparently  lifeless 
state,  great  caution  is  necessary  in  the  employment  of  warmth, 
since  its  too  quick  and  free  application  will  undoubtedly  pro¬ 
duce  mortification,  and  endanger  life.  The  body  should  be 
first  rubbed  all  over  with  snow  or  very  cold  water,  and  after 
active  friction  of  this  kind  has  been  continued  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  it  should  be  wiped  perfectly  dry,  and  submitted  to 
the  friction  of  warm  hands,  several  persons  being  engaged  in 
the  process  simultaneously.  The  body  ought  not,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  be  brought  into  a  warm  room ;  but  after  the  fric¬ 
tion  with  cold  water  has  been  continued  for  the  period  spe¬ 
cified,  and  the  body  been  wiped  dry,  then  removal  will  be  very 
proper  and  necessary,  and  it  should  be  laid  in  flannel.  Warm 
air  may  then  be  breathed  into  the  lungs,  and  a  little  lukewarm 
wine  and  water  conveyed  into  the  stomach.  Persons  who  have 
been  buried  in  snow  for  a  considerable  time,  or  so  exposed  to 
intense  cold,  as  to  be  deprived  of  animation  for  some  hours, 
have  been  perfectly  restored  by  these  means ;  and  it  would  be 
highly  criminal  in  any  professional  man  to  relax  his  exertions  to 
recover  such  persons,  until  his  efforts  had  been  strenuously  ex¬ 
erted  without  effect  for  several  hours.  I  have  reason  to  fear, 
that  many  lives  have  been  lost,  under  such  circumstances,  from 
the  v/ant  of  information  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  those 
medical  practitioners  who  have  been  called  upon  for  assistance. 

In  the  treatment  of  infants  who  have  been  overlayed,  or  other¬ 
wise  suffocated  by  the  carelessness  or  inattention  of  their  nurses, 
and  of  persons  who  suddenly  expire  in  convulsions,  or  fainting 
fits,  precisely  the  same  plan  should  be  pursued  as  is  laid  down 
under  the  first  variety,  or  suspended  animation  from  drowning. 
Here,  as  in  suffocation  from  drowning,  tlie  two  grand  agents  of 
restoration  are  warmth,  and  inflation  of  the  lungs ;  and  if  these 
means  are  resorted  to  wiWi  judgment  and  perseverance,  many  of 
such  cases  will  terminate  favourably  which  would  be  lost  under 
a  less  vigorous  and  patient  ti'eatment. 
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OF  INTOXICATION. 

Very  few  persons  are  aware  of  the  injurious  effects  resulting 
from  a  daily  use  of  spirituous  and  other  fermented  liquors  in 
large  quantities,  yet  their  destructive  tendency  is  proved  to  a 
demonstration,  by  the  visible  effects  produced  on  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  the  unhappy  victims  of  this  base  and  demoralizing  prac¬ 
tice,  and  on  animals  who  feed  on  the  refuse  of  distilleries  and 
breweries.  Those  persons  who  exceed  a  very  moderate  quan¬ 
tity  of  such  drink,  in  a  few  years  grow  heavy  and  awkward  in 
their  gait,  and  bloated  in  their  countenance;  their  complexion 
becomes  bilious  and  sallow;  their  breath  fetid ;  their  eyes  in¬ 
flamed  ;  their  nose  red  and  swollen ;  their  appetite  deficient  and 
capricious,  and  their  bowels  irregular :  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  hogs,  fowls,  and  other  domestic  animals,  when  al¬ 
lowed  to  feed  at  pleasure  on  the  refuse  left  after  distillation  and 
fermentation  in  distilleries  and  brewers’  yards,  soon  become 
diseased,  their  intestines  and  livers  exhibiting  a  state  of  great 
enlargement  and  hardness.  By  a  large  quantity  of  these  liquors 
is  here  meant,  any  portion  that  sensibly  affects  the  head  or 
stomach,  and  which  renders  the  individual  taking  it  uncom¬ 
fortable,  either  soon  after  or  on  the  succeeding  morning.  If  a 
man,  after  partaking  of  strong  liquors,  is  less  able  to  transact 
any  important  and  difficult  business  than  he  was  before,  he  may 
be  assured  of  having  not  only  exceeded  the  bounds  of  prudence 
and  moderation,  but  of  having  taking  such  a  quantity  as  cannot 
fail  to  be  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the 
healthy  action  of  which  are  of  the  first  importance  to  our  bodily 
comfort  and  happiness. 

It  is  fully  ascertained,  that  drinking  freely  of  strong  liquors, 
especially  of  ardent  spirits,  immediately  deranges  the  stomach, 
intestines,  and  liver,  three  of  the  most  important  organs  in  the 
human  frame,  and,  in  many  instances,  a  short  continuance  of 
this  practice  brings  on  indurations  and  positive  disease  in  the 
structure  of  those  parts.  Such  effects  are  more  frequently  in¬ 
duced  by  the  daily  indulgence  in  what  is  too  often  considered  a 
small  quantity  of  such  drink,  than  is  generally  imagined.  This 
practice  affects  the  teeth  also  very  visibly,  giving  them  a  stained 
and  foul  appearance.  General  Norton,  the  Mohawk  chief,  who 
was  in  this  country  a  few  years  ago,  was  asked  by  a  profes¬ 
sional  gentleman  concerning  the  state  of  the  teeth  among  the 
Indians.  His  reply  was  decisive  upon  this  subject.  ‘^When 
the  Indians  (says  he)  are  in  their  own  settlements,  living  upon 
the  produce  of  the  chase,  and  drinking'  water,  their  teeth  al¬ 
ways  look  clean  and  white ;  but  when  they  go  into  the  United 
States,  and  get  spirituous  liquors,  their  teeth  look  dirty  and 
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yellow ;  and  I  have  often  heard  that  they  were  frequently 
afflicted  with  the  tooth-ache,  and  obliged  to  have  their  teeth 
drawn.” 

The  state  of  intoxication  is  similar  to  that  of  incipient  apo¬ 
plexy,  or  palsy.  Drunken  men  stagger,  their  tongue  loses  its 
power  of  speech,  they  stammer  and  see  things  double,  and 
moving  circularly.  The  mind  is  equally  affected,  and  imbecility 
is  the  concomitant  effect.  All  these  symptoms  of  partial  palsy 
arise  chiefly  from  the  pressure  of  the  blood-vessels  on  the  brain, 
which  are  then  surcharged  with  blood.  If  the  intoxication  has 
arrived  at  its  utmost  height,  there  is  no  longer  any  difference 
between  this  and  the  true  apoplexy,  and  the  powers  of  sensation 
and  motion  are  greatly  impaired,  if  not  entirely  suspended.  If, 
in  this  state,  one  of  the  smaller  blood-vessels,  that  press  on  the 
brain  with  an  unusual  weight,  should  accidentally  burst,  he  is 
in  danger  of  instant  death. 

A  person  much  intoxicated  ought  to  be  carried  without  de¬ 
lay  into  a  room  of  moderate  temperature,  and  placed  in  bed 
between  the  blankets,  with  his  head  raised,  particular  care 
being  taken  that  his  neck  is  in  no  way  twisted,  or  has  anything 
tight  about  it.  Indeed,  all  close  bandages  on  the  body  should 
be  loosed ;  and  if  the  individual  is  desirous  of  drink,  to  quench 
his  thirst,  the  simplest  beverages  will  be  the  best,  such  as  tea, 
or  toast  and  water.  A  gentle  emetic  of  ipecacuan  powder  is 
always  useful. 

When,  however,  a  man  is  found  in  a  state  of  deep  and 
alarming  intoxication,  with  laborious  breathing,  cold  extremi¬ 
ties  and  other  threatening  symptoms,  he  should  be  immedi¬ 
ately  cupped  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  a  few  ounces  of  blood 
taken  from  the  arm,  his  feet  and  legs  put  into  warm  water,  and 
a  sharp  purgative  clyster,  as  No.  8,  page  82,  administered 
without  delay.  The  clysters  may  be  repeated,  if  necessary, 
three  or  four  times  within  a  short  period. 

Baron  Cramer,  and  a  German  physician  of  the  name  of  Roth, 
have  highly  praised  the  following  medicine  as  a  valuable  re¬ 
medy  for  tippling  and  drunkenness.  Dr.  Roth  says,  that  he 
has  succeeded  with  this  medicine  in  completely  curing  many 
poor  creatures,  both  men  and  women,  who  were  actually'^ 
killing  themselves  by  this  practice.  I  hope  that  many  in  this 
country  addicted  to  this  baneful  habit  will  try  it,  and  find  it 
effectual. 

Take  of  tincture  of  columba,  one  tea-spoonful;  tincture  of 
of  cascarilla,  one  tea-spoonful ;  compound  tincture  of  gentian, 
one  tea-spoonful;  infusion  of  quassia,  a  wine-glassful;  elixir  of 
vitriol,  twenty  drops. 

Mix  and  take  twice  or  thrice  a  day ;  and  have  a  jug  of  cold 
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water  dashed  over  the  head  every  morning  on  coming  out  of 
bed,  and  the  feet  bathed  in  warm  water  every  night.  Continue 
this  for  six  or  eight  weeks. 

Sometimes  persons  unaccustomed  to  drink  strong  liquors  ex¬ 
ceed  the  hounds  of  moderation,  and  become  tipsy  from  the  use 
of  a  small  quantity  of  some  fermented  or  spirituous  liquor. 
Those  of  sober  habits  may,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  be  over¬ 
come  in  this  manner,  and  for  the  benefit  of  such  I  would  remark, 
that  the  water  of  ammonia  often  affords  effectual  and  speedy 
relief  in  typsiness.  Twelve  drops  of  the  pure  water  of  am¬ 
monia  may  be  taken  in  a  large  wine-glasful  of  milk  and  water, 
or  water,  and  if  not  effectual,  it  may  be  repeated  in  ten  niinutes 
after,  and  again  in  half  an  hour. 

Dr.  Piet  relates  the  case  of  a  young  man  of  nervous  and  irri¬ 
table  constitution,  who  on  the  15th  of  January,  1822,  became  so 
violently  drunk,  that  he  did  the  most  indecent  things,  and 
broke  every  thing  he  could  get  at.  When  Dr.  Piet  saw  him, 
he  was  armed  with  a  knife,  and  running  at  his  parents,  with 
his  eyes  glaring,  and  his  mouth  foaming-.  Twelve  drops  of 
the  water  of  ammonia  were  given  him  in  a  glass  of  sugar  and 
water,  and  he  was  calmed  immediately,  ashamed  and  confused 
at  his  conduct. 

OF  THE  MEANS  OF  PREVENTING  THE  GENE¬ 
RATION,  AND  CHECKING  THE  PROGRESS  OF 
TYPHUS,  AND  OTHER  MALIGNANT  FEVERS. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  generation  of  malignant  fevers,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  sources  of  their  contagion, 
and  to  avoid  them. 

Concerning  the  source  of  typhus  and  other  contagious  dis- 
I  eases,  the  most  probable  conjecture  is,  that  each,  though  after¬ 
wards  propagated  by  its  peculiar  contagion,  is  at  first  pro- 
I  duced  independently  of  contagion,  by  a  concurrence  of  causes 
^  which  rarely  takes  place.  And  when  at  any  period,  it  hap- 
j  pens  that  no  person  labours  under  the  disease,  it  cannot  be  re- 
,  produced  unless  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  contagion  is  pre¬ 
served  in  fomites,  substances  impregnated  with  contagion,  till 
the  same  causes  which  first  gave  rise  to  it  again  conspire.  Thus 
contagious  diseases  may  for  a  long  time  disappear,  while  a  dif- 
-  ferent  combination  of  causes  may  give  rise  to  others,  which  ia 
like  manner  spread  by  their  contagions. 

The  combination  of  a  very  few  circumstances,  and  those  of 
t  frequent  occurrence,  is  sufficient  to  produce  typhus  fever.  The 
i  most  powerful  of  these  are  confinement  in  ill-ventilated  and 
t  crowded  places;  uncleanliness  of  all  kinds;  the  putrid  effluvia 
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of  animal  and  vegetable  substances ;  and  innutritions  and  un¬ 
wholesome  food.  Hence  we  find,  that  typhus  frequently  arises 
in  hospitals,  jails,  transport  ships,  and  the  close  and  crowded 
habitations  of  the  poor,  where  free  ventilation  has  been  little 
attended  to;  and  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  effluvia  of 
the  living  body,  become  putrid  by  stagnation,  are  capable  of 
producing  it. 

The  confinement  of  the  putrid  effluvia  is  not  always  necessary 
for  the  production  of  typhus,  for  when  the  cause  is  sufficiently 
powerful,  the  whole  air  of  a  neighbourhood  may  be  so  loaded 
as  to  be  capable  of  producing  it.  A  malignant  fever  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  offal  of  a  city  being  accumulated  without 
the  walls ;  and  it  has  often  happened  that  typhus  has  spread 
over  the  adjacent  country,  when  the  dead  were  left  unburied 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

•  Contagious  diseases  may  spread,  1.  By  actual  contact;  2. 
Through  the  medium  of  the  air;  3.  By  means  of  substaaces 
which  have  been  in  contact  with,  or  near  the  spck. 

Concerning  the  first  of  these,  little  need  be  said.  It  is 
probable,  that  the  larger  the  surface  which  has  been  in  contact 
with  the  sick,  and  the  longer  it  has  been  so,  the  less  will  be  the 
chance  of  escaping  infection. 

The  air  appears  to  be  the  medium  through  which  contagion, 
in  most  instances,  is  applied  to  the  body.  It  is  common  for 
people  to  be  infected  in  consequence  of  approaching  the  sick, 
without  touching  them,  or  any  thing  which  has  been  in  contact 
with  them.  It  appears  from  a  variety  of  observations,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  contagious  atmosphere,  that  is,  the  air  Suffi¬ 
ciently  impregnated'  with  the  contagion  to  produce  the  disease, 
extends  only  for  a  short  distance  around  the  sick,  not  only  in 
typhus,  but  in  scarlet  fever  and  all  other  contagious  diseases; 
certainly  not  above  a  few  yards,  probably  not  above  a  few  feet. 

Contagion,  however,  may  be  conveyed  from  place  to  place  ' 
by  the  wind,  and  thus  the  disease  may  be  communicated  at  a 
considerable  distance.  In  proof  .of  this,  many  facts  may  be 
adduced;  one  of  the  most  striking  on  record,  happened  on  the 
llth  of  May,  1750,  at  the  01d..Bailey.  The  prisoners  were 
hept  for  nearly  a  whole  day  in  a  small,  ill-ventilated,  and 
crowded  apartment;  some  of  them  laboured  under  the  jail 
fever.  When  they  were  brought  into  court,  the  windows  at  the 
end  of  the  hall,  opposite  to  the  place  where  the  judges  sat, 
were  thrown  open;  the  people  on  the  left  of  the  court,  dii 
whom  the  wind  blew,  were  infected  with  the  fever,  while 
those  on  the  opposite  side  escaped.  The  lord  chief  justice  and 
the  recorder,  who  sat  on  the  lord  mayor’s  right  hand,  escaped; 
while  the  lord  mayor  and  the  rest  of  the  bench,  who  sat  oh  his 
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left  were  seized  with  the  distemper.  Many  of  the  Middlesex' 
jury,  on  the  left  side  of  the  court,  died  of  it,  while  the  London 
jury,  who  sat  opposite  to  them,  received  no  injury. 

Generally  speaking-,  hot  weather,  and  damp  foggy  weather, 
is  favourable,  and  cold  weather  unfavourable,  to  the  spreading 
of  contagious  diseases. 

The  stools,  especially  if  unusually  fetid,  are  most  apt  to 
communicate  the  contagion  to  the  air;  next  to  these,  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  breath  ;  and  then  the  effluvia  from  his  body. 

The  last  of  the  ways  by  which  a  contagious  disease  may 
spread,  is  by  fomiles^  substances  impregnated  with  contagion. 
Fomites  often  retain  contagion  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and 
may  convey  it  to  any  distance.  It  is  a  general  opinion,  that 
fomites  more  readily  communicate  the  disease,  and  communi¬ 
cate  it  in  a  worse  form,  than  the  sick  themselves.  Dr.  Lind 
remarks,  I  am  convinced,  from  very  extensive  experience, 
that  the  body  of  the  sick  is  not  so  apt  to  communicate  the  in¬ 
fection,  as  the  dirty  linen,  &c.  which  has  been  about  him.”  Con¬ 
tagion  adheres  to  the  furniture  and  utensils  employed  about  the 
sick,  as  well  as  to  all  kinds  of  clothes,  and  even  lurks'  in  the 
walls  of  the  apartments  where  the  sick  have  lain.  Woollen 
materials  and  wood  are  thought  most  apt  to  retain  it. 

On  the  foregoing  facts,  respecting  the  sources  of  the  contagion 
of  typhus,  and  other  malignant  fevers,  and  the  different  ways 
in  which  they  spread,  are  founded  the  means  of  preventing 
their  generation,  and  many  of  the  precautions  employed  for 
checking  their  progress;  and  it  is  obvious,  that  a  careful  con¬ 
sideration,  and  proper  use  of  these  facts,  will  lead  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  many  of  the  most  powerful  means  for  accomplish¬ 
ing  these  most  desirable  purposes.  Commuoicationj  and  espe¬ 
cially  actual  contact,  with  the  sick,  must  be  avoided;  the  pa¬ 
tient  should  be  lightly  covered  with  bed*c!othes;  his  chamber 
should  be  freed  from  all  unnecessary  furniture,  and  kept  per¬ 
fectly  clean  ;  his  sheets  and  body-lineri  be  frequently  changed; 
and  instantly  taken  out  of  the  room;  as  should  also  the  stools 
and  urine. 

Above  all  things,  the  chamber  and  adjoining  apartments 
should  be  freely  ventilated,  by  opening  the  opposite  windows, 
Or  the  windows  and  door;  for  it  should  be  constantly  remem¬ 
bered,  that  contagion  sufficiently  diffused  becomes  inert,  and 
that  without  a  free  circulation  of  air  in  the  apartments  of  per¬ 
sons  ill  with  malignant  fevers,  even  fumigation  is  useless.  Next 
to  the  free  admission  of  pure  air,  fumigation  with  the  mineral 
acids  is  by  far  the  most  effectual  means  of  checking  the  progress 
of  contagious  tevers.  The  nitric  and  muriatic  acids  appear  to 
possess  equal  power;  but  the  former  is  preferable  where  per- 
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sons  are  unavoidably  obliged  to  be  present,  as  it  is  breathed 
with  least  inconvenience.  The  late  Dr,  Johnstone,  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  and  Dr.  Carmichael  Smyth,  of  London,  are  the  phy- 
sians  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of 
the  efficacy  of  fumigation  with  the  mineral  acids,  in  destroying 
the  contagion  of  malignant  fevers.  Dr.  Smyth  used  the  nitrous 
acid  vapour,  as  a  fumigation,  with  the  greatest  success  in  the 
typhus  fever  which  broke  out  in  the  year  1780,  among  the 
Spanish  prisoners  confined  in  Winchester  Castle  ;  and  also  in 
1798,  in  checking  the  further  progress  of  a  very  malignant 
fever  which  had  made  great  ravages  among  the  crews  of  the 
Ru  ssian  ships  of  war  at  Sheerness.  From  the  great  value  of 
this  fumigation.  Parliament  voted  Dr.  Smyth  5000/.  as  a  reward 
for  the  discovery. 

The  mode  of  obtaining  the  nitrous  acid  vapour  is  by  decom¬ 
posing  nitre  by  means  of  heated  sulphuric  acid,'  which  may  be 
done  as  follows:  Put  half  an  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  best 
oil  of  vitriol,  into  a  crucible,  glass,  or  china  cup,  and  warm  it 
over  a  lamp,  or  in  heated  sand,  adding  to  it,  from  time  to 
time,  a  little  nitre.  Several  of  these  vessels  are  to  be  placed 
in  the  patient’s  chamber,  and  the  neighbouring  apartments  and 
passages,  at  twenty  or  thirty  feet  distance  from  each  other,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  height  of  the  ceiling,  and  the  virulence  of  the 
contagion. 

The  muriatic  acid  gas  is  obtained  in  the  following  manner. 
Put  one  pound  of  common  salt  into  an  earthern  vessel,  and  pour 
over  it  from  time  to  time  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  till 
the  whole  salt  is  moistened.  If  the  air  is  foul  and  peculiarly 
offensive,  apply  a  gentle  heat  under  the  vessel,  to  extricate  a 
larger  quantity  of  vapour ;  but,  in  general,  the  simple  addition 
of  the  acid  to  the  salt  will  be  found  sufficient,  unless  the  apart¬ 
ment  be  very  large. 

The  most  simple  means  of  purifying  houses  and  goods,  is 
washing  and  exposing  them  to  the  air,  and  these  are  generally 
sufficient.  It  is  common  to  wash,  or  what  is  better,  to  white¬ 
wash  the  walls  of  houses  where  the  sick  have  lain ;  and  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  free  circulation  of  air,  by  opening  the  windows,  and 
making  fires  in  the  house.  The  clothes,  and  other  articles 
which  have  been  in  contact  with  the  sick,  should  be  washed 
and  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  considerable  time.  In  the  diffe¬ 
rent  lazzarettos  of  Europe,  exposure  to  the  air,  for  a  certain 
length  of  time,  is  generally  thought  sufficient  to  purify  mer¬ 
chandise,  even  from  cities  where  the  plague  rages. 

In  the  first  and  second  editions  of  this  work,  the  article 
on  the  means  of  checking  the  progress  of  malignant  fevers 
terminated  here,  but  very  lately  a  most  valuable  discovery  has 
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been  made  of  substances  wliicli  have  greater  power  in  destroy¬ 
ing  putrid  and  offensive  effluvia  arising  from  animal  and  veget¬ 
able  matter,  than  any  means  previously  known,  and  these 
substances  being  of  very  extensive  use,  and  capable  of  being 
applied  with  equal  facility,  economy,  and  success,  I  shall  make 
a  few  observations  respecting  them  in  this  place.  The  sub¬ 
stances  referred  to  are  the  chloruret  of  oxide  of  sodium,  and 
the  chloruret  of  lime,  and  to  M.  Labarraque,  an  apothecary  in 
Paris,  the  honour  is  due  of  having  discovered  their  inestimable 
value,  and  of  having  freely  communicated  their  composition, 
and  the  mode  of  applying  them,  to  the  public  authorities  ol 
France,  for  the  general  benefit  of  mankind.^  M.  Labarraque’s 
experiments  have  been  of  the  most  public  and  decisive  nature, 
and  have  been  carried  on  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  some 
of  the  most  scientific  and  distinguished  physicians,  surgeons, 
and  chemists,  at  the  Morg2ie,f  and  in  all  the  great  hospitals 
at  Paris  ;  in  the  extensive  workshops  where  catgut  and  other 
strings  are  manufactured  from  the  intestines  of  animals,  in 
a  state  of  putrefaction ;  in  the  filthy  and  offensive  public 
sewers,  and  in  the  lazaretto  at  Marseilles ;  from  which  it 
clearly  appears,  that  the  chlorurets  of  sodium  and  of  lime  pos¬ 
sess  striking  and  incontestible  advantages  over  every  other 
means  yet  employed  for  the  destruction  of  noxious  effluvia,  and 
that  they  may  be  used  with  equal  success  in  destroying  the 
infection  of  putrid  fevers,  in  purifying  the  wards  of  hospitals 
and  sick  rooms,  in  the  disinfection  of  cro\^ded  ships  and 
foul  stables,  in  the  prevention  of  putrefaction  in  bodies  pre- 
viouslv  to  interment,  in  the  disinfection  of  reservoirs  of  urine, 
in  the  purification  of  putrid  water,  in  short,  in  the  total  destruc¬ 
tion  of  every  species  of  infectious  effluvia,  and  offensive  odour. 
It  has  been  used  with  excellent  effects  in  correcting  the  fetid 
discharges  from  foul  ulcers,  cancer,  hospital  gangrene,  car¬ 
buncle,  &c. 

The  council  of  health  of  the  lazaretto  at  Marseilles  have 
ordered,  that  henceforth  the  above  chlorurets  should  be  substi¬ 
tuted  instead  of  the  acid  fumigations,  (described  in  the  prece¬ 
ding  page,)  for  the  purification  of  those  afflicted  with  plague,  or 
suspected  of  other  infectious  diseases,  being  convinced  that 
they  possess  much  greater  efficacy  than  the  latter,  are  more 
prompt  in  their  effect,  and  cause  no  inconvenience  either  to  the 
patients  or  attendants. J 

*  The  British  public  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Alcock,  of  New  Burlington 
Street,  for  publishing  an  ample  account  of  the  uses  of  these  articles, 

+  The  place  where  all  the  dead  bodies  found  in  the  Seine,  or  in  Paris,  or  its 
environs,  are  deposited  for  inspection,  that  they  may  be  claimed  or  identified 
previously  to  interment. 

$  A  corpse  in  full  putrefaction  for  three  days,  and  exhaling  at  forty  paces  around 
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,  Such  being  the  manifest  superiority  of  M.  Tjabarraque’s  pre¬ 
parations,  in  arresting  the  progress  of  infectious  diseases,  I 
proceed  to  notice  particularly  the  best  mode  of  using  them. 

In  typhus,  putrid  sore  throat,  measles,  smail-pox,  and  other 
infectious  fevers,  the  apartment  of  the  patient  is  to  be  freely 
sprinkled  with  diluted  chloruret  of  lime,  twice  a  day,  or  oftener, 
if  the  disease  be  very  malignant,  or  tlie  apartment  unusually 
confined.  Sometimes  it  is  advisable  also  to  leave  a  small  quan^ 
tity,  as  a  pint  or  two,  exposed  on  a  dish  or  in  a  bason,  in  the 
sick-chamber.  And  where  many  persons  are' living  in  the  same 
house,  or  the  disease  is  particularly  rife,  it  may  be  proper  to 
sprinkle  the  adjoining  apartments  and  passages  with  the  same 
liquid. 

Medical  men  and  others,  attending  patients  labouring  under 
contagious  diseases,  should  have  a  bottle  of  the  diluted  liquid 
always  at  hand,  which  they  ought  to  take  with  them  and  respire 
whenever  they  approach  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  at  the  same 
time  sprinkling  some  on  the  floor,  and  around  the  bed. 

To  make  the  diluted  chloruret  of  lime,  one  part  of  the  con¬ 
centrated  chloruret  is  to  be  mixed  with  thirty, parts  of  water, 
that  is,  about  half  a  pound  of  the  concentrated  salt  to  fifteen 
pints  of  water. 

Ships  which  have  been  impregnated  with  contagious  matter, 
are  to  be  disinfected  in  the  same  manner,  viz.  by  sprinkling' 
their  whole  interior  with  the  diluted  chloruret  of  lime,  twice  or 
thrice  a  day. 

To  prevent  putrefaction  in  corpses  previously  to  interment,  one 
part  of  chloruret  of  lime  is  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  forty 
parts  of  water,  and  the  clear  liquid  poured  off',  and  with  this  liquid 
the  entire  surface  of  the  body  should  be  freely  sprinkled  by 
means  of  a  watering-pot,  or  in  any  other  convenient  manner. 
This  sprinkling  should  be  repeated  twice  or  oftener,  daily, 
according  to  the  temperature,  degree  of  putrefaction,  &c. 
Should  putrefaction  be  far  advanced,  or  the  period  the  corpse 
is  intended  to  be  kept  be  considerable,  it  is  better  to  surround 
the  body  with  a  sheet  moistened  in  the  solution,  and  to  retiesv 
the  moistening  of  it  frequently.  By  these  means  all  putrefac¬ 
tive  odour  in  the  apartment  may  be  perfectly  obviated.^ 

it  the  most  fetid  odour,  has  been  instantly  disinfected,  and  all  unpleasant  smell  ^ 
removed,  by  the  solution  of  the  chloruret  of  lime.  This  was  under  the  burning 
sky  of  St.  Domingo,  where  putrefaction  advances  with  prodigious  rapidity,  and  is 
accompanied  with  the  most  intolerable  stench.  I  mention  it  as  a  striking  proof  of 
the  inestimable  value  of  these  substances. 

*  The  corpse  of  Louis  XVIIl.  was  laid  in  stale,  without  being  closed  in  a  leaden 
coffin,  and  freely  approached  by  his  people,  without  their  being  sensible  of  any 
disagreeable  odour,  at  which  circumstance  many  expressed  their  astonisliment. 
This  freedom  from  putrescency  was  the  result  of  the  application  of  the  chlorurets, 
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'The  chloruret  of  oxide  of  sodium  may^be  used  in  the  same 
manner,  diluted  with  water  in  similar  proportions,  and  with 
equally  good  effects. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  in  no  case  ought  the  use  of  the 
chlorurets  to  supersede  strict  attention  to  cleanliness,  and  a- free 
ventilation  of  the  apartments  of  the  sick. 

These  chlorurets  may  always  be  obtained  pure  from  Mr.  Gar^ 
den,  operative  chemist,  372,  Oxford  Street,  who  will,  if  re¬ 
quired,  give  instructions  as  to  their  dilution  with  water, 

I 

OF  POISONS. 

Poisons  are  naturally  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.  mineral',* 
vegetable,  and  animal. 

OF  MINERAL  POISONS. 

♦ 

The  chief  of  the  mineral  poisons  are  the  strong  acids,  as  oil 
of  vitriol,  muriatic,  nitric,  and  oxalic  acids  ;  the  concentrated 
alkalies,  as  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia;  and  the  preparations 
of  arsenic,  copper,  antimony,  mercury,  silver,  nitre,  and  sal 
ammoniac. 

Strong  Acids.  The  symptoms  which  quickly  follow  the  swal¬ 
lowing  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or  any  other  strong  acid,  are  acid  burn* 
ing,  and  excessively  disagreeable  taste;  acute  pain  in  the  throat, 
stomach,  and  bowels  ;  insupportably  fetid  smell  from  the  breath  ; 
frequent  eructations,  vomiting  of  various  coloured  matters, 
sometimes  mixed  with  blood,  producing  in  the  mouth  a  great 
sensation  of  bitterness  effervescing  when  mixed  with  chylki, 
and  reddening  the  tincture  of  turnsole  or  litmus  ;  in  general, 
copious  evacuations  more  or  less  bloody  ;  colic,  and  pains  so 
acute  that  even  the  weight  of  any  clothing  becomes  insupport¬ 
able  ;  difficulty  of  breathing  ;  frequent  and  irregular  pulse  ;  ex¬ 
cessive  thirst,  yet  drink  augments  the  pain,  and  is  shortly  after 
vomited  ;  the  skin,  particularly  of  the  lower  extremities,  apr 
pears  frozen ;  cold  and  clammy  sweats;  vain  and  repeated 
efforts  to  make  water;  impossibility  of  maintaining  the  same 
position  ;  convulsions  of  the  face  and  limbs.  The  intellectual 
faculties  are  rarely  disordered.  All  these  symptoms,  however, 
are  not  always  found  in  the  same  person,  and  their  severity  will, 
in  every  instance,  much  depend  upon  the  strength  and  nature  of 
the  acid.  The  nitric  acid  produces  yellow  spots  upon  the  lips 
and  skin. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  the  most  efficient  antidote  is 
calcined  magnesia;  next  to  this,  soap,  and  then  chalk  and 
water.  An  ounce  of  calcined  magnesia  should  be  mixed  with  a 
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pint  of  water,  and  a  glassful  taken  every  two  minutes,  so 
as  to  favour  vomiting,  and  prevent  the  acid  from  acting. 
Should  this  not  be  at  hand,  dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  soap  in  a 
pint  of  water,  and  give  a  glassful  every  few  minutes.  Or  chalk 
and  water  in  any  dose  will  be  found  very  useful.  If  neither  of 
these  can  be  directly  procured,  decoction  of  linseed,  marsh¬ 
mallows,  gum  arabic,  or  any  other  mucilaginous  liquor  may  be 
taken  in  the  mean  time;  for  the  success  of  the  treatment  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  the  activity  with  which  aid  is  given.  Giys- 
ters,  prepared  with  magnesia,  soap,  or  chalk,  should  also  be 
given. 

The  use  of  emetics,  or  other  means  of  exciting  sickness,  as 
the  finger,  &c.  is  not  advisable  here,  but  the  speedy  employ¬ 
ment  of  Read's  Stomach  Pumpj  with  the  view  to  extract  its 
contents,  is  highly  proper  in  this  and  every  other  case  of  poison 
taken  into  the  stomach. 

The  acid  being  neutralized  by  the  foregoing  means,  the  in¬ 
flammation  caused  by  its  action  is  next  to  occupy  our  attention. 
To  reduce  this,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  warm  bath  at 
about  95  degrees,  and  the  region  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 
fomented  with  cloths  wrung  out  of  lukewarm  water.  If  relief 
be  not  speedily  obtained  by  these  measures,  fourteen  or  sixteen 
leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  and 
blood  must  also  be  taken  from  the  arm.  If  there  be  a  diffi¬ 
culty  of  swallowing,  and  the  inflammation  be  great,  twelve  or 
fifteen  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  neck.  The  repetition 
and  extent  of  the  blood-letting,  both  by  leeches  and  the  lancet, 
must  be  entirely  regulated  by  the  severity  of  the  pain,  and  the 
urgency  of  the  other  symptoms  denoting  inflammation  ;  for  the 
safety  of  the  patient  henceforth  depends  upon  the  copious 
evacuation  of  blood,  and  the  debility  caused  thereby  is  to  be 
considered  merely  as  a  slight  inconvenience.  These  energetic 
measures  will  be  assisted  by  the  administration  of  a  drink  made 
with  linseed,  mallows,  or  gum  arabic,  boiled  in  water.  Every 
sort  of  food,  not  excepting  broth,  is  to  be  forbidden. 

Should  the  convulsive  movements  continue  after  the  inflam¬ 
mation  has  subsided,  thirty  drops  of  compound  spirit  of  sulphuric 
ether,  twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  and  three  ounces  of  distilled 
water,  may  be  mixed  together,  and  a  table-spoonful  be  given 
every  fifteen  minutes.  The  patient  must  return  to  his  usual 
solid  diet  by  very  slow  degrees. 

Strong  Alkalies.  The  effects  of  these  are  nearly  similar  to 
those  caused  by  acids,  except  that  the  taste  of  the  alkalies  is 
not  sour,  but  acrid  and  urinous.  The  matter  vomited  does  not 
effervesce  when  mixed  with  chalk,  but  turns  the  blue  colour  of 
violets  green. 
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Vinegar  and  lemon-juice  are  the  best  antidotes  to  the  con¬ 
centrated  volatile  alkali,  potash,  and  all  other  alkaline  poisons. 
A  glassful  of  water,  mixed  with  a  table -spoonful  of  vinegar  or 
lemon-juice,  should  be  given  frequently,  and  in  defect  of  these, 
simple  water,  in  such  quantities  as  to  cause  vomiting.  Emetics, 
and  other  irritating  means  are  to  be  avoided.  If  this  be  not 
sufficient,  the  treatment  by  leeches,  the  lancet,  warm  bathing, 
&c.  as  above  recommended,  must  be  followed. 

Corrosive  Sublimate,  Calomel,  8)'c,  When  large  quantities, 
either  of  corrosive  sublimate,  arsenic,  copper,  or  any  of  the  pre¬ 
parations  of  antimony,  tin,  silver,  &c.  are  taken,  the  patient 
complains,  in  general,  of  a  constriction  in  the  throat,  pain  in  the 
back  part  of  the  mouth,  stomach,  and  intestines,  and  a  desire  to 
vomit :  vomiting  follows  with  more  or  less  violence.  The  matter 
vomited  is  of  various  colours,  often  mixed  with  blood ;  it  does 
not  effervesce  when  thrown  on  the  ground,  or  mixed  with 
chalk  ;  it  never  changes  the  colour  of  violets  green,  and  when 
it  reddens  the  tincture  of  litmus  or  red  cabbage,  it  is  in  a  very 
slight  degree.  To  these  alarming  symptoms,  are  joined  fre¬ 
quent  and  foetid  eructations  ;  hiccup;  difficulty  of  respiration, 
and  almost  suffocation  ;  the  pulse  becomes  small,  hard,  and 
accelerated,  and,  in  certain  cases,  it  may  be  said  to  vibrate 
under  the  finger  like  catgut. 

An  inextinguishable  thirst,  difficulty  of  making-  water, 
cramp,  the  extremities  of  an  icy  coldness,  horrible  convulsions, 
general  decay  of  strength,  the  features  of  the  face  changed,  and 
delirium,  are  the  symptoms  which  announce  approaching  death, 
unless  energetic  measures  for  relief  are  speedily  put  in  practice. 

The  white  of  egg  beat  up  with  cold  water,  is  the  best  counter¬ 
poison  to  corrosive  sublimate,  and  all  other  mercurial  prepara¬ 
tions.  In  defect  of  this,  milk  may  be  used  with  great  success. 
The  whites  of  twelve  or  fifteen  fresh  eggs  should  be  beat  up  and 
mixed  with  two  pints  of  cold  water,  and  a  glassful  taken  every 
'two  or  three  minutes,  so  as  to  favour  vomiting.  If  the  number 
indicated  be  not  at  hand,  as  many  as  are  should  be  used  in  the 
mean  time,  while  others  are  sought  after.  The  yolks  may  also 
be  used  with  some  advantage.  In  defect  of  eggs  altogether, 
milk,  gum-water,  decoction  of  linseed,  mallows,  or  barley,  or 
sugar  and  water,  should  be  taken  in  abundance.  If,  after  taking 
the  number  of  eggs  prescribed,  the  symptoms  be  not  removed, 
the  same  should  be  repeated :  these  should  be  prepared  before¬ 
hand  so  that  we  may  act  with  the  greater  promptitude.  The 
patient  is  then  to  be  treated  by  bleeding  with  leeches,  and  the 
lancet,  &c.  as  ordered  under  the  head  of  strong  acids,  the  ab¬ 
straction  of  blood  being  proportioned  to  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms  denoting  inllainmation. 
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^  Arsenic,  Though  this  article 'is  not  unfrequently  adminis¬ 
tered,  in  small  doses,  for  the  cure  of  ague,  and  other  diseases, 
it»  should  never  be  forgotten  that,  evei;i  in  extremely  minute 
quantities,  it  is  an  energetic  poison,  which  is  readily  absorbed 
into  the  circulation,  and  has  a  strong  tendency  to  promote  dis¬ 
ease  in  the  heart. 

In  cases  of  poison  by  arsenic,  medical  practitioners  univer¬ 
sal  ty  agree,  that  the  first  indication  is  to  empty  the  stomach  as 
quickly  as  possible.  If  Mr.  Read’s  syringe  invented  for  this 
purpose  be  at  hand,  it  is  by  far  the  best  contrivance,  and  serves 
to  empty  the  stomach  more  certainly  and  speedily  than  any  kind 
of  emetics  In  case  this  syringe  cannot  be  procured  directly, 
the  patient  should  drink  large  quantities  of  sugar  and  water,  of 
warm  or  cold  water,  of  linseed  tea,  and  other  mucilaginous 
fluids  ;  by  this  means  the  stomach  is  filled,  and  vomiting  effected. 
A  drink  composed  of  equal  quantities  of  lime  water,  and  sugar 
and  water,  may  also  be  given,  and  sometimes  with  great  advan¬ 
tage.  At  the  same  time,  the  throat  ought  to  be  tickled  with  a 
feather  or  the  finger.  Some  practitioners  are  in  the  habit  of 
giving  emetics  in  the  present  case,  while  others  refrain  from 
them,  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  increase  the  irritation 
created  by  this  poison.  If  ever  they  are  resorted  to,  blue 
vitriol,  in  a  dose  of  ten  grains,  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  a  dose 
of  twenty-five  grains,  are  most  proper. 

When  inflammation  of  the  abdomen,  and  alarming  nervous 
symptoms  prevail,  the  means  of  relief  are  blood-letting,  the 
warm  bath,  fomentations,  emollient  clysters,  and  antispasmodic 
medicines,  as  advised  under  strong  acids. 

‘  When  the  poison  has  been  evacuated  from  the  stomach,  it 
should  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  success  of  the  treatment  will 
depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  regimen  observed  during 
the  patient’s  convalescence,  which  is  almost  always  tedious,  and 
he  should  be  chiefly  nourished  with  milk,  gruel,  rice,  and 
beverages  of  a  softening  mucilaginous  nature.  This  advice  is 
applicable  to  convalescencies  after  swallowing  any  mineral 
poison. 

Copper,  The  white  of  eggs  is  the  best  antidote  to  all  the 
preparations  of  copper  when  taken  in  poisonous  quantities.  A 
person  who  has  swallowed  verdigris,  blue  vitriol,  or  any  salt  of 
copper,  is  to  be  treated  after  the  manner  directed  for  corrosive 
sublimate. 

Tartar  Emetic.  When  large  and  poisonous  doses  of  tartar 
emetic,  or  any  other  antimonial  medicine,  have  been  swallowed, 
should  there  be  severe  vomiting,  with  cramp  in  the  stomacl)> 
abundant  supplies  of  sugar  and  water,  or  simple  water,  must 
be  administered.  If  the  vomiting  continue  after  the  poison  may 
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be  supposed  to  have  been  rejected,  and  the  pain  be  augmented, 
give  a  grain  of  opium,  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  or  of  the' 
solution  of  acetate  of  morphia,  and  repeat  it  at  an  interval  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  for  two  or  three  times,  if  the  symptoms 
are  not  calmed.  In  cases  where  the  symptoms  continue  or  in¬ 
crease,  twelve  or  fifteen  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  abdo-' 
men,  and  to  the  throat  also,  if  there  be  a  great  difficulty  of 
swallowing. 

If  the  individual  who  has  taken  the  antimonial  preparation: 
does  not  vomit  and  yet  suffers  from  the  other  symptoms,  several 
glasses  of  sugar  and  water  should  be  taken;  and  if,  in  spite 
of  this,  vomiting  does  not  occur,  a  decoction  of  gall-nuts,  or  of 
Peruvian  bark,  should  be  administered  directly.  Four  or  five 
gall-nuts  may  be  boiled  for  ten  minutes  in  two  quarts  of  water,; 
and  then  strained ;  of  which  a  tumblerful  should  be  taken; 
every  five  or  six  minutes.  If  the  gall-nuts  are  not  at  hand, 
two  ounces  of  yellow  bark  may  be  boiled  for  the  same  time  iit 
the  same  quantity  of  water,  and  given  in  the  same  manner. 
Emetics  ought  not  to  be  given.  If,  notwithstanding  the  use  of 
these  means,  the  symptoms  continue,  the  proper  treatment  will 
consist  in  the  use  of  leeches  to  the  region  of  the  stomach,  the 
warm  bath,  fomentations,  &c.  as  already  recommended  under 
the  head  of  strong  Acids,  at  page  183. 

Tin,  Milk  is  the  best  counter-poison  to  the  salts  of  tin,  of 
which  several  glassfuls  should  be  given;  or,  in  defect  of  milk, 
warm  or  cold  water  to  excite  vomiting;  as  for  the  rest,  if  the 
symptoms  increase,  the  means  of  relief  are  bleeding,  fomenta¬ 
tions,  emollient  clysters,  and  the  other  means  for  ^subduing  in¬ 
flammation  recommended  at  page  184. 

Lunar  Caustic,  or  Nitrate  of  Silver,  Common  kitchen  salt 
is  the  most  eftectual  antidote  to  lunar  caustic.  A  solution  of  a 
large  spoonful  in  two  pints  of  water  should  be  made,  and  several 
glasses  of  this  salt-water  taken  directly;  vomiting  will  take 
place,  and  the  symptoms  diminish.  If  they  should  continue, 
the  treatment  calculated  to  allay  irritation  and  inflammation,  as 
pointed  out  at  page  184,  must  be  followed. 

Poisoning  iiom.  bismuth,  and  zinc,  is  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  produced  by  arsenic. 

Nitre.  When  nitre  has  been  swallowed  in  an  excessive  dose, 
the  treatment  should  be  the  same  as  that  advised  for  arsenic,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  lime-water  must  be  suppressed.  See  page  186*. 

Lead.  Sugar  of  lead,  extract  of  lead,  and  the  other  poisonous 
preparations  of  this  mineral,  when  taken  in  a  large  dose,  give 
rise  to  a  sweet,  astringent,  metallic  taste,  constriction  of  the 
throat,  pain  in  the  stomach,  desire  to  vomit,  or  vomiting,  and 
that  often  mixed  with  blood,  fetid  eructations,  hiccup,  difficulty^' 
of  respiration,  and  other  alarming  symptoms,  .  -  r 
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Glauber’s  salt,  Epsom  salt,  and  hard  water,  are  the  best 
antidotes  here.  Several  glasses  of  a  solution  of  one  of  these 
salts  should  be  given.  The  proportion  may  be  half  an  ounce  of 
the  salt  to  a  wine  quart  of  water.  When  we  have  by  this  means 
occasioned  vomiting,  and  expelled  or  decomposed  the  poison, 
and  the  principal  symptoms  are  relieved,  sugar  and  water,  or 
any  other  softening  drink,  may  be  taken ;  but  should  the  pain 
and  other  indications  of  inflammation  make  progress,  the  treat¬ 
ment  indicated  at  page  184,  must  be  followed. 

OF  VEGETABLE  POISONS. 

The  principal  vegetable  poisons  are  opium,  hemlock,  fox¬ 
glove,  thorn-apple,  deadly  nightshade,  henbane,  poisonous  mush¬ 
rooms,  and  prussic  acid. 

The  general  effects  of  these  poisons,  when  introduced  into 
the  stomach  in  a  large  quantity,  are  stupor;  numbness;  heavi¬ 
ness  in  the  head  ;  desire  to  vomit,  slight  at  first,  but  afterwards 
insupportable;  a  sort  of  intoxication;  pupil  of  the  eye  dilated; 
furious  or  lively  delirium;  sometimes  pain;  convulsions  more 
or  less  violent  of  different  parts  of  the  body;  palsy  of  the  limbs; 
pulse  variable,  but  in  general  strong  and  full  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  disease;  respiration  somewhat  accelerated.  Quickly 
the  convulsions  and  dejection  increase,  and  death  ensues  if  re¬ 
lief  be  not  speedily  afforded. 

OpiuTrif  Hemlock,  Nightshade,  and  Henbane,  In  poisoning 
from  either  of  these  articles,  and  indeed  from  any  vegetable  or 
mineral  substance,  the  first  indication  is  to  evacuate  the  sto¬ 
mach;  and  I  repeat,  that  if  Mr.  Read’s  syringe,  or  stomach 
pump  be  at  hand,  it  is  far  the  most  certain  and  the  best  way 
of  accomplishing  this  evacuation.  In  defect  of  it,  a  scruple  of 
sulphate  of  zinc,  or  ten  grains  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue 
vitriol),  must  be  given  directly  in  water,  and  repeated  after  an 
interval  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  if  necessary.  It  should  rarely 
or  never  be  repeated  a  third  time.  The  success  of  the  emetic 
will  be  favoured  by  irritating  the  throat  with  the  finger  or  a 
feather,  and  especially  by  freely  sprinkling  and  dashing  cold 
water  over  the  face,  neck,  and  breast  of  the  patient.  The  free 
application  of  cold  water  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  has  often  a  greater  and  more  immediate 
effect  in  rousing  the  sufferer  than  any  other  expedient,  and 
should  never  be  neglected.  Much  liquid  should  not  be  given 
with  the  view  of  hastening  the  vomiting;  as  far  from  being 
useful,  the  malady  is  thereby  aggravated.  If  it  be  supposed 
that  the  poison  has  been  taken  long  enough  to  reach  the  intes¬ 
tines,  the  purgative  clyster,  No.  8,  page  82,  ought  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered. 
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Vinegar  and  lemon-juice  are  the  best  antidotes  to  these  nar¬ 
cotic  poisons;  hut  they  must  not  be  given  till  the  stomach  has 
been  evacuated.  After  the  poison  has  been  altogether  rejected, 
or  nearly  so,  a  cup  of  vs^ater  strongly  acidulated  with  vinegar  or 
lemon-juice  should  be  given  every  five  minutes,  which  may  be 
alternated  with  a  strong  cup  of  coffee;  and  the  limbs  be  rubbed 
with  a  piece  of  flannel  or  a  flesh  brush.  The  use  of  the  coffee 
and  acidulated  water  must  be  continued  until  the  patient  is  out 
of  danger.  The  dashing  of  cold  water  on  the  suface  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  should  likewise  be  continued  till  re¬ 
covery  is  insured.  The  powers  of  the  system  must  also  be 
supported  by  giving  ammonia,  brandy,  and  other  cordials.  Half 
a  tea-spoonful  of  the  pure  water  of  ammonia  mixed.wilh  a  little 
water,  has  sometimes  great  effect  in  rousing  the  sufferer,  and 
may  be  repeated  frequently,  according  to  the  degree  of  stupor 
present.  * 

When  the  drowsiness  is  extreme,  and  the  disease  resembles 
an  attack  of  apoplexy,  bleeding  from  the  arm,  or  jugular  vein, 
must  be  had  recourse  to. 

Foxglove,  Here  vomiting  should  he  excited  by  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  as  just  advised  for  poisoning  by  opium, 
and  after  the  poison  has  been  evacuated,  the  vinegar  and  water 
recommended  under  opium  should  be  given.  Twenty  or  thirty 
drops  of  laudanum  in  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water  may  also  be 
administered  frequently,  or  a  little  of  the  Avater  of  ammonia,  as 
above  recommended. 

Poisonous  Mushrooms,  The  same  treatment  as  advised  under 
opium  is  proper  here. 

Prussic  Acid.  This  is  the  most  energetic  of  all  known  poi¬ 
sons,  and  when  strong  prussic  acid  is  taken,  it  destroys  life  be¬ 
fore  any  succour  whatever  can  be  given.  But  when  a  large 
dose  of  the  diluted  acid  has  given  rise  to  the  symptoms  de¬ 
tailed  above,  vomiting  must  be  directly  excited  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  a  scruple  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  ten  grains  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  as  recommended  for  poisoning  from  opium.  After 
the  evacuation  of  the  stomach,  frequent  draughts  of  strong  coffee 
must  be  taken,  and  then,  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour,  three  or 
four  table-spoonfuls  of  oil  of  turpentine  mixed  with  the  coffee. 
Brandy,  water  of  ammonia,  and  other  cordials,  are  also  proper, 
to  support  the  vital  powers. 

OF  ANIMAL  POISONS. 

The  venomous  animals  whose  bite  or  sting  is  accompanied 
by  symptoms  more  or  less  severe,  are  the  viper,  the  rattle¬ 
snake,  the  Cobra  de  Capello,  and  other  serpents  found  in  hot 
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climates.  Some  kinds  of  fisli  also  occasionally  prove  poison¬ 
ous  when  eaten,  particularly  in  tropical  climates. 

^  Viper,  Raitle-snake,  S^c.  The  effects  which  follow  the  sting 
of  these  animals,  are  a  sharp  pain  in  the  wounded  part,  which 
quickly  spreads  to  all  the  members,  and  even  to  the  interior  of 
the  body;  great  swelling,  at  first  hard  and  pale,  then  reddish, 
livid,  appears  gangrenous,  and  gradually  augments;  fainting, 
vomiting,  and  convulsive  movements;  the  stomach  is  so  sensible 
that  it  can  retain  nothing;  a  frequent,  small  concentrated,  and 
irregular  pulse;  difficult  respiration ;  copious  cold  sweats;  dis¬ 
turbed  sight;  and  the  intellectual  faculties  are  deranged.  When 
the  swelling  is  much  increased,  the  small  vessels  no  longer  suf¬ 
fer  the  blood  to  circulate,  and  the  pulse  becomes  hardly  per¬ 
ceptible.  When  all  the  symptoms  enumerated  have  acquired  a 
‘degree  of  intensity,  the  patient  dies. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  these  cases,  if  called  early,  is 
to  place  a  ligature  rather  tightly,  immediately  above  the 
wound.  The  ligature  should  not  be  so  narrow  as  to  irritate  the 
skin;  nor  should  it  be  continued  too  long  a  time,  as  it  favours, 
if  long  continued,  the  development  of  gangrene.  But  the 
most  direct  and  efficient  means  of  counteracting  the  absorption 
of  the  poison  is  suction,  and  this  is  most  effectually  done  by  ex¬ 
hausting  a  cupping  glass  over  the  wound.  The  cupping  glass 
must  be  applied  as  soon  after  the  injury  as  possible,  and  kept 
exhausted  until  all  danger  is  passed.  It  has  been  proved  lately 
in  France,  that  the  bites  of  vipers,  both  on  man  and  inferior 
animals,  were  rendered  entirely  harmless  by  the  application  of 
cupping  glasses.  Even  the  juice  of  the  deadly  Upas  tree  of 
Java,  and  prussic  acid,  have  been  inserted  into  wounds  made 
in  small  animals,  and  the  application  of  the  cupping  glasses  has 
counteracted  any  deleterious  effects.  Dr.  Barry,  an  English 
physician  residing  at  Paris,  has  the  honour  of  this  valuable  dis¬ 
covery. 

If  the  cupping  glass  be  not  at  hand,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  volatile  alkali  (pure  water  of  ammonia)  and  oil,  should  be 
applied  to  the  wound,  and  the  swelled  parts  which  surround  it. 
When  the  principal  symptoms  are  diminished,  remove  this, 
cover  the  wound  with  a  rag  dipped  in  sweet  oil,  and  rub  the 
limb  from  time  to  time  with  the  same  oil  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  volatile  alkali,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the 
former  to  twelve  drops  of  the  latter.  If  the  swelling  be  very 
considerable,  and  the  pain  acute,  remove  the  ligature.  Scarifi¬ 
cations  should  not  be  made. 

At  the  same  time,  the  volatile  alkali  (water  of  ammonia)  must 
be  given  internally,  in  a  dose  of  ten  or  twelve  drops  in  a  glass¬ 
ful  of  water,  every  half  hour  in  the  beginning,  if  necessary,  and 
afterwards  every  two  hours* 
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If  tlie  case  be  urgent,  as  in  the  bite  of  the  Cobra  de  Capello, 
or  rattle-snake,  oreat  dependence  may  be  placed  on  a  free  use 
of  the  caustic  volatile  alkali  (pure  water  of  ammonia)  both  inter¬ 
nally  and  externally.  It  may  be  applied  undiluted  to  the  wound, 
and  twenty  or  thirty  drops  taken  in  water,  every  quarter  of  an 
hour,  or  as  circumstances  indicate. 

A  small  glass  of  Madeira  or  Sherry  wine  may  also  be  given ; 
and  the  patient  is  to  be  placed  in  bed,  well  covered,  and  per¬ 
spiration  promoted  as  much  as  possible.  An  emetic  of  twenty 
grains  of  ipecacuan  powder,  or  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  may  some¬ 
times  be  useful.  If  there  be  much  bilious  vomiting  or  jaun¬ 
dice,  and  gangrene  continues  to  make  progress,  the  deCoction 
of  bark  should  be  given;  a  large  wine-glassful  of  this  decoc¬ 
tion  may  be  exhibited  every  three  hours,  mixed  with  twelve 
drops  of  volatile  alkali.-  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  symptoms  di¬ 
minish,  and  the  individual  enters  into  a  state  of  convalescence, 
no  solid  food  must  be  allowed  during  the  first  few  days but 
only  a  small  quantity  of  light,  thin  broth,  with  bread  and  light 
pudding. 

The  internal  use  of  arsenic  is  also  sometimes  of  eminent  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  bites  of  venomous  serpents.  If,  therefore,  the  dis¬ 
ease  be  very  serious,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  drops  of  the  ar-' 
senical  solution  may  be  taken  in  water,  or  lemon  juice,  every 
half  hour,  during  four  successive  hours  ;  the  purgative  clyster. 
No,  8,  page  82,  being  administered  without  delay,  and  the 
painful  limb,  or  part,  rubbed  with  a  liniment  composed  of  half 
an  ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine,  half  an  ounce  of  volatile  alkali,  and 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  oil. 

The  guaco  plant,  of  America,  is  peculiarly  efficacibus  in 
counteracting  the  injurious  effects  of  these  poisons  The  Indians 
make  great  use  of  it  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  invariably  suc¬ 
cessful.  They  swallow  one  or  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  juice 
of  this  plant,  and  inoculate  themselves  with  it  in  five  or  six 
wounds,  which  they  make  principally  in  the  side  of  the  chest 
and  between  the  fingers.  ‘ 

Scorpion  and  Centipede.  The  sting  of  the  European  scorpion 
is  not  very  dangerous.  It  occasions  serious  danger  only  in  those 
climates  where  the  heat  is  excessive;  it  then  produces  a  red 
Spot,  of  the  size  of  a  man’s  little  finger  nail,  which  gradually 
increases  and  becomes  very  black  in  the  centre.  This  black 
spot  is  where  the  sting  entered.  The  part  swells  and  is  painful, 
the  inflammation  is  more  or  less  considerable,  and  to  these 
symptoms  succeed  alternate  chills  and  fever,  numbness,  vomit¬ 
ing,  hiccup,  and  great  trembling. 

I'he  internal  treatment  should  be  that  directed  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  viper.  The  caustic  volatile  alkali  will  be  one  bf  thb 
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best  internal  medicines,  and  the  same  article  mixed  with  oil 
may  be  applied  to  the  wound  ;  or  a  poultice  of  linseed  meal;  or 
bread  and  milk,  moistened  with  twenty  drops  of  the  volatile 
alkali,  may  be  laid  over  it,  and  renewed  twice  or  thrice  a 
day. 

When  the  sting  of  the  centipede  proves  very  troublesome,  it 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

The  sting  of  the  Wasp,  Bee,  Tarantula,  &c.  occasions,  in 
our  climate,  only  a  slight  degree  of  pain  and  swelling.  It  is 
sufficient  to  rub  the  parts  with  a  mixture  of  one  or  two  parts  of 
olive  oil,  and  one  part  of  volatile  alkali.  The  same  applica- 
tion  is  of  great  service  in  the  stinging  of  the  Musquito.  If 
the  symptoms  should,  from  any  cause,  run  extremely  high,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  apply  the  caustic  volatile  alkali  to  the 
wound,  and  adopt  the  internal  treatment  advised  for  the  bite  of 
the  viper. 

Whenever  the  sting  of  the  insect  has  been  left,  it  is  advisable 
to  extract  it. 

Poisonous  Fish,  Muscles,  the  dolphin,  the  congor  eel,  the 
king  fish,  and  the  yellow-bill  sprat,  with  some  other  fish,  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  occasion  symptoms  more  or  less 
serious,  and  even  death  has  been  known  to  be  the  consequence 
of  their  ingestion. 

If  experience  proves  that  the  fish  we  have  named  are  some¬ 
times  poisonous,  it  also  demonstrates  that  they  are  far  from 
being  so  at  all  times,  and  to  all  persons.  The  individual  who 
can  eat  them  with  impunity  in  our  climate,  and  in  all  seasons, 
may  be  greatly  incommoded  by  them  in  hot  climates,  and  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  summer  season. 

The  usual  effects  of  such  fish,  when  they  disagree,  are  acute 
pain  in  the  stomach  and  head,  nausea,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
general  uneasiness,  intolerable  itching  of  every  pai'tof  the  body, 
a  crimson  eruption  on  the  skin,  fainting  fits,  sometimes  con¬ 
vulsions,  with  a  coppery  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  a  burning  sen¬ 
sation  in  the  throat. 

The  yellow-bill  sprat  {clupcea  ihrysa),  has  caused  horrible 
convulsions,  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  and  death  at  th  end 
of  half  an  hour. 

In  the  treatment  of  such  cases,  the  first  object  should  be  to 
evacuate  the  stomach  by  the  administration  of  an  emetic  of 
twenty  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  ten  grains  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  dissolved  in  a  little  water;  and  should  the  poison  have 
been  some  time  swallowed,  so  as  to  have  passed  into  the  bowels, 
administer  the  clyster.  No.  8,  page  8*2,  after  the  emetic  has 
operated.  Immediately  after  these  remedies  have  taken  effect, 
mix  together  two  drachms  of  ether,  a  drachm  of  laudanum,  and 
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four  ounces  of  mint  water,  or  any  fluid  at  hand,  of  which  the 
patient  should  take  a  table-spoonful  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Besides  which,  mix  two  table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar  or  lemon- 
juice  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  let  this  be  taken  as  common 
drink.  If  the  symptoms  grow  alarming,  the  use  of  a  little  strong 
brandy  and  water,  or  good  Madeira  wine,  with  a  few  drops  of 
volatile  alkali  in  each  draught,  would  be  proper.  If  there  are 
violent  and  continued  pains  of  the  stomach,  apply  twelve 
leeches  to  the  upper  part  of  the  belly. 

OF  DISLOCATIONS. 

When  a  bone  is  forced  out  of  its  proper  situation,  so  as  to 
impede  or  destroy  its  natural  functions,  it  is  said  to  be  luxated, 
or  dislocated. 

As  this  often  happens  to  persons  in  situations  where  no  me¬ 
dical  assistance  can  be  obtained  directly,  by  which  means  limbs, 
and  even  lives,  are  frequently  lost,  I  shall  lay  down  a  few  of 
the  most  useful  principles  applicable  to  these  injuries,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  point  out  the  method  of  reducing  the  most  common 
dislocations,  and  those  which  require  immediate  assistance. 
Any  person  of  common  sense  and  resolution,  who  is  present 
when  a  dislocation  happens,  may  often  be  of  more  service  to 
the  patient  than  the  most  expert  surgeon  can  after  swelling 
and  inflammation  have  come  on,  or  after  the  bone  has  been 
out  of  its  place  for  several  days,  or  weeks.  When  swelling 
and  inflammation  are  present,  it  is  difficult  to  know  the  state 
of  the  joint,  and  improper  to  attempt  a  reduction ;  and  by 
waiting  till  they  are  gone  off,  the  sol't  parts,  and  the  bone  itself, 
acquire  a  certain  position,  the  muscles  adapt  themselves  in 
length  to  the  altered  situation  of  the  bone  to  which  they  are 
attached,  and  often  cannot  be  lengthened  sufficiently  for  it  to  be 
reduced. 

The  absolute  immobility  of  a  limb,  or  at  least  the  inability  of 
performing  certain  motions,  is  amongst  the  most  characteristic 
symptoms  of  a  dislocation.  Sometimes,  however,  a  conside¬ 
rable  degree  of  motion  continues  for  a  short  time  after  disloca¬ 
tion. 

There  are  several  important  differences  in  dislocations,  and 
the  difference  is  immense,  in  regard  to  the  danger  of  the  case, 
arising  from  the  circumstance  of  a  dislocation  being  attended, 
or  unattended  with  a  wound,  communicating  internally  with 
the  joint,  and  externally  with  the  air.  When  there  is  no 
wound  of  this  kind,  the  danger  is  generally  trivial,  and  the 
dislocation  is  termed  a  simple  one;  when  there  is  such  a  wound, 
together  with  the  dislocation,  the  case  is  denominated  compound, 
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and  is  frequently  accompanied  with  the  most  imminent  peril. 
Some  joints  are  much  more  disposed  than  others  to  compound 
dislocations.  The  accident  is  rare  at  the  hip,  shoulder,  and 
knee,  but  is  very  frequent  at  the  ankle,  elbow,  and  wrist. 

The  following-  are  some  of  the  chief  principles  relative  to  the 
present  subject  laid  down  by  the  late  illustrious  Mr.  Pott,  for¬ 
merly  surgeon  to  Bartholomew’s  Hospital ;  and  they  merit  great 
attention. 

1.  Although  a  joint  may  have  been  dislocated  by  means  of 
considerable  violence,  it  does  by  no  means  follow,  that  the 
same  degree  of  violence  is  necessary  for  its  reduction. 

2.  That  all  the  force  used  in  reducing  a  luxated  bone,  be 
it  more  or  less,  be  it  by  hands,  towels,  ligatures,  or  machines, 
ought  always  to  be  applied  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  said 
bone,  and  as  jnuch  as  possible  to  that  only. 

3.  That  in  the  reduction  of  such  joints  as  are  composed  of  a 
round  head,  received  into  a  socket,  such  as  those  of  the' 
shoulder  and  hip,  the  whole  body  should  be  kept  as  steady  as 
possible. 

4.  That  in  order  to  make  use  of  an  extending  force  with  all 
possible  advantage,  and  to  excite  thereby  the  least  pain  and  in¬ 
convenience,  it  is  necessary  that  all  parts  serving  to  the  motion 
of  the  dislocated  joint,  or  in  any  degree  connected  with  it,  be 
put  into  such  a  state  as  to  give  the  smallest  possible  degree  of 
resistance. 

5.  That  in  the  reduction  of  such  joints  as  consist  of  a  round 
head,  moving  in  a  socket,  for  example,  the  shoulder  and  hip, 
no  attempt  ought  to  be  made  for  replacing  the  said  head,  until 
it  has  by  extension  been  brought  forth  from  the  place  where  it 
is,  and  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  said  socket.  All  that  the 
operator  has  to  do  in  these  instances,  is  to  bring  the  bone  to 
this  level;  the  muscles  attached  to  it  will,  for  the  most  part,  do 
the  rest  for  him. 

6.  That  whatever  kind  or  degree  of  force  may  be  found  ne- 
nessary  for  the  reduction  of  a  luxated  joint,  such  force  should 
be  employed  gradually;  the  lesser  degree  being  always  first 
tried,  and  it  being  increased  gradatim. 

With  respect  to  the  second  maxim  here  laid  down,  I  would 
remark,  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper  states,  that  so  far  as  he  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  it  is  generally  best  to  apply 
the  extension  to  the  bone  which  is  dislocated  ;  but,  that  dislo¬ 
cations  of  the  shoulder  are  exceptions,  in  which  he  mostly  pre¬ 
fers  to  reduce  the  head  of  the  bone  by  placing  his  heel  to  the 
arm-pit,  and  drawing  the  arm  at  the  wrist,  in  a  line  with  the 
side  of  the  body. 

Extension  may  either  be  made  by  means  of  assistants,  who 
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are  to  take  hold  of  napkins,  or  sheets,  put  round  the  part,  at 
which  it  is  judged  proper  to  make  the  e:x:tension  ;  or  else  a 
multiplied  pulley  may  be  used.  In  cases  of  difficulty,  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  thinks  the  pulley  should  always  be  preferred. 

When  the  attempts  at  reduction  fail  in  consequence  of  the 
muscular  strength  of  the  patient,  which  counteracts  all  efforts 
to  replace  the  bone,  or  from  several  days  having  elapsed  since 
the  receipt  of  the  injury,  constitutional  means  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  conjunction  with  those  that  are  mechanical.  The 
constitutional  means  here  referred  to  are  those  which  produce 
a  tendency  to  fainting,  such  as  bleeding,  the  hot  bath  at  100 
or  108  degrees,  and  small  quantities  of  emetic  tartar  to  produce 
nausea,  but  not  vomiting. 

All  that  is  necessary  after  the  reduction  of  a  simple  disloca¬ 
tion,  is  to  apply  to  the  part  cloths  dipped  in  Qoulard  water, 
or  spirit  of  wine  and  water,  with  a  proper  bandage,  and  to 
keep  the  limb  perfectly  easy. 

In  compound  dislocations,  the  reduction  must  be  effected 
without  delay,  and  with  as  little  violence  and  disturbance  as 
possible,  and  then  the  wound  is  to  be  treated  in  all  respects  as 
any  other  wound  in  the  same  part. 

Dislocation  of  the  Lower  Jaw, 

The  lower  jaw  can  only  be  luxated  in  one  direction,  that  is, 
forwards.  When  both  sides  are  luxated,  the  mouth  is  wide 
open  and  cannot  be  shut;  and  an  empty  space  is  felt  before 
the  ear.  When  only  one  side  is  dislocated,  the  mouth  is  dis¬ 
torted,  and  turned  towards  the  opposite  side,  "while  the  fellow 
teeth  of  the  jaws  do  not  correspond. 

These  dislocations  may  be  reduced  in  the  following  manner: 
The  operator  is  first  to  wrap  some  linen  round  his  thumbs  to 
keep  them  from  being  hurt  by  the  patient’s  teeth,  and  then  in¬ 
troduce  them  into  the  mouth,  as  far  as  possible  along  the  grind¬ 
ing  teeth.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  to  place  his  fingers  under 
the  chin  and  base  of  the  jaw,  and  while  he  depresses  the  grind¬ 
ing  teeth  with  his  thumbs,  he  raises  the  chin  with  his  fingers,  by 
which  means  the  condyles  become  disengaged  from  their  situa¬ 
tion  ;  at  which  instant  the  muscles  draw  those  parts  so  rapidly 
back  into  the  articular  cavities  again,  that  the  operator’s 
thumbs  might  sometimes  be  hurt,  did  he  not  immediately  move 
them  outward  between  the  cheek  and  the  jaw. 

The  patient  must  for  some  time  avoid  much  speaking,  and 
such  food  as  requires  much  mastication. 

Dislocation  of  the  Neck* 

Complete  luxations  of  the  first  bone  of  the  neck  from  the 
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second  are  almost  inevitably  and  immediately  fatal.  Such  a 
partial  dislocation  of  some  of  the  bones  of  the  neck,  however, 
sometimes  occurs,  as  may  be  successfully  treated.  In  this 
case  the  neck  is  bent,  and  the  head  generally  falls  forward 
on  the  breast. 

Here  the  head  should  be  gradually  drawn  up,  whilst  the 
shoulders  are  carefully  pressed  downwards  by  an  assistant, 
until  the  bones  are  brought  into  their  proper  place ;  when  the 
patient,  if  the  injury  has  not  been  fatal,  gradually  recovers  his 
senses. 

The  head  should  long  be  retained  in  an  elevated  position  by 
instruments  contrived  for  that  purpose. 

Dislocation  of  the  Collar-hone, 

The  collar-bone  may  be  dislocated  either  at  its  junction  with 
the  fore-part  of  the  shoulder-blade,  or  with  the  sternum  or 
breast-bone. 

In  its  junction  with  the  breast-bone,  it  is  rarely  dislocated  in 
any  other  way  than  forwards,  when  a  hard  circumscribed 
tumour  is  felt,  or  even  seen,  on  the  front  and  upper  part  of  the 
breast-bone. 

In  the  dislocation  of  this  bone  at  its  junction  with  the  should- 
der-blade,  the  nature  of  the  injury  is  pointed  out  by  pain  at  the 
top  of  the  shoulder ;  a  projection  of  the  end  of  the  collar-bone, 
under  the  skin  covering  the  anterior  point  of  the  shoulder- 
blade;  and  a  depression  of  the  shoulder. 

When  reducing  either  of  these  luxations,  the  arms  and  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  patient  are  to  be  firmly  drawn  backwards  and  out¬ 
wards,  by  an  assistant,  whilst  the  operator  replaces  the  pro¬ 
truded  end  of  the  bone.  A  linen  compress  should  then  be 
placed  on  the  point  of  dislocation,  and  a  bandage  applied 
which  is  to  go  over  each  shoulder  and  under  each  arm-pit. 
The  patient’s  elbow  should  be  kept  close  to  his  side,  and  the 
arm  be  supported  in  a  sling. 

Dislocation  of  the  Arm, 

The  humerus,  or  upper  bone  of  the  arm,  may  be  dislocated 
in  three  different  directions:  viz.  downwards,  into  the  arm-pit; 
forwards,  under  the  collar-bone;  and  backwards,  on  the  shoul¬ 
der-blade. 

In  every  kind  of  dislocation  of  this  bone,  there  is  always  a 
manifest  depression,  under  the  anterior  point  of  the  shoulder; 
all  the  motions  of  the  arm  are  painful,  and  limited;  and  the 
arm  cannot  move  without  the  shoulder  moving  also. 

In  attempting  the  reduction  of  this  luxation,  the  following 
plan  of  Sir  A^tley  Cooper’s  should  be  resorted  to,  which  he 
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states  to  be  the  best,  and  generally  successful,  in  three-fourths 
of  such  injuries,  when  recent.  The  patient  should  be  placed 
in  the  recumbent  posture,  upon  a  iable  or  a  sofa,  and  near 
its  edge.  The  operator  then  binds  a  wetted  roller  round  the 
arm  immediately  above  the  elbow,  upon  which  he  ties  a 
handkerchief.  Then,  with  one  foot  resting  upon  the  floor,  he 
separates  the  patient's  elbow  from  his  side,  and  places  the  heel 
of  his  other  foot  in  the  arm-pit.  The  arm  is  then  steadily  drawn 
with  the  handkerchiefs  for  three  or  four  minutes,  at  the  end  of 
which,  the  bone  in  common  cases  is  easily  replaced.  If  more 
force  be  required,  a  long  towel  can  be  used,  with  which  several 
persons  may  pull.  The  above  distinguished  surgeon  generally 
bends  the  fore-arm  nearly  to  a  right  angle  with  the  upper  arm 
(os  humeri),  because  this  position  relaxes  the  large  muscle 
(biceps)  on  the  fore-part  of  the  arm,  and  lessens  its  resistance; 
in  many  cases,  however,  he  makes  the  extension  at  the  wrist, 
a  plan  in  which  he  finds  more  force  requisite,  but  the  bandage 
is  less  apt  to  slip. 

Dislocation  of  the  Elbow. 

The  fore-arm  consists  of  two  bones,  which  may  be  dislocated 
together  backwards,  or  laterally.  The  radius,  or  upper  bone, 
may  also  be  alone  dislocated  forwards,  or  backwards.  The 
luxation  of  the  fore-arm  backwards  is  by  far  the  most  frequent. 
In  this  accident,  the  fore-arm  is  in  a  state  of  half-flexion,  and 
every  attempt  to  extend  it  produces  acute  pain;  the  point  of 
the  elbow,  called  olecranon,  projects,  and  is  higher  than  usual; 
and  the  extremity  of  the  humerus  cannot  be  felt  in  the  bend  of 
the  elbow. 

It  may  be  reduced  by  the  following  method:  the  patient  is  to 
sit  in  a  chair,  and  the  operator  placing  his  knee  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  elbow  joint,  in  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and  taking 
hold  of  the  patient’s  wrist  bends  the  arm.  At  the  same  time, 
he  presses  on  the  fore-arm  with  his  knee,  so  as  to  separate 
them  from  the  upper  bone  of  the  arm,  (the  humerus);  and 
whilst  the  pressure  is  kept  up  with  the  knee,  the  arm  is  to  be 
forcibly,  but  slowly  bent,  and  the  reduction  is  soon  effected. 

When  the  bones  are  dislocated  laterally,  forcible  extension 
of  the  fore-arm  will  in  general  be  sufficient  to  reduce  it. 

Dislocation  at  the  Hip. 

The  head  of  the  thigh-bone  may  be  dislocated  in  four  diffe¬ 
rent  directions,  viz,  upwards  and  backwards,  on  the  ilium; 
downwards  into  i\\e  foramen  ovale;  forwards  on  XIlq  pubes; 
and  backwards,  on  the  ischiatic  notch. 

1.  Dislocation  upwards  and  backwards. 

In  this  case,  the  limb  is  from  one  inch  and  a  half  to  two 
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inches  and  a  half  shorter  than  its  fellow ;  the  thigh  a  little  bent 
and  carried  inwards ;  the  knee  inclines  more  forwards  and  in¬ 
wards  than  the  opposite  c^pe ;  the  leg  and  thigh  are  turned  in¬ 
wards  ;  the  foot  cannot  be  turned  outwards ;  and  the  natural 
round  ness  of  the  hip  has  disappeared. 

In  the  treatment,  the  body  of  the  patient  must  be  first  fixed  by 
passing  a  strong  belt  or  roller,  &c.  round  the  pelvis  or  hip,  the 
ends  being  carried  over  the  hip  of  the  sound  side,  where  they 
are  either  to  be  firmly  held  by  assistants,  or  confined  to  some 
immoveable  body.  A  second  belt  is  to  encircle  the  dislocated 
thigh-bone,  immediately  above  the  knee,  and  with  this  exten¬ 
sion  is  to  be  made  in  the  direction  of  the  line  made  by  the 
limb,  when  it  is  brought  across  the  other  thigh  a  little  above 
the  knee.  As  soon  as  the  head  of  the  bone  has  been  brought 
on  a  lev®l  with  the  cavity  into  which  it  is  to  be  returned,  by 
the  assistants  who  are  making  the  extension,  the  surgeon  is  to 
force  it  into  the  cavity  by  pressing  on  the  large  protuberance 
of  the  bone,  called  trochanter,  which  every  one  feels  on  put¬ 
ting  their  hand  on  the  side  of  the  hip;  or  the  knee  and  foot 
may  at  this  period  be  gently  rotated  outwards. 

2.  Dislocation  downwards. 

This  is  next  in  frequency  to  the  preceding  dislocation. 
Here  the  injured  limb  is  two  inches  longer  than  its  fellow;  the 
thigh  is  flattened;  a  hard,  round  tumour,  formed  by  the  head 
of  the  thigh-bone,  is  felt  at  the  inner  and  superior  part  of  the 
thigh;  and  the  knees  are  widely  separated  from  each  other. 

This  kind  of  luxation  is  very  easy  of  reduction.  The  pelvis 
having  been  fixed,  as  above  described,  the  necessary  extension 
is  to  be  made  downwards,  and  outwards  so  as  to  dislodge  the 
head  of  the  bone.  The  muscles  then  generally  draw  it  into  its 
natural  cavity,  on  the  extending  force  being  gradually  relaxed, 
if  the  upper  part  of  the  bone  be  pulled  outward,  with  a  bandage, 
and  an  assistant  at  the  same  instant  inclines  the  ankle  inwards. 
Then  the  limb  is  used  as  a  lever,  with  very  considerable  power. 

3.  Dislocation  forwards. 

The  thigh  bone  is  occasionally  dislocated  forwards,  or  upwards 
and  forwards  on  the  pubes,  when  the  whole  limb  is  turned  out¬ 
wards,  and  cannot  be  rotated  inwards;  it  is  shortened  by  one 
inch;  the  head  of  the  bone  forms  a  tumour  high  in  the  groin; 
Mid  the  knee  is  generally  carried  backwards. 

The  treatment  of  this  injury  only  differs  from  that  just  de¬ 
scribed,  in  the  extension  being  made  in  a  line  behind  the  axis 
of  the  body,  so  as  to  draw  the  thigh  bone  backwards,  and  when 
such  extension  has  been  continued  for  some  time,  a  napkin  is 
to  be  put  under  the  upper  part  of  the  bone,  and  its  head  lifted 
over  the  edge  of  the  cavity  into  which  it  is  to  go. 
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4.  Dislocation  backwards. 

In  this  case,  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone  is  placed  behind  its 
natural  cavity,  and  a  little  above  its  middle ;  the  limb  is  gene¬ 
rally  not  more  than  half  an  inch  shorter  than  its  fellow;  the 
knee  and  foot  are  turned  inwards,  but  not  nearly  in  so  great  a 
degree  as  in  the  first  kind  of  dislocation ;  the  thigh  inclines  a 
little  forward ;  the  knee  is  slightly  bent ;  and  the  limb  is  so 
fixed,  that  flexion  and  rotation  are  in  a  great  measure  pre¬ 
vented. 

The  pelvis  being  fixed,  the  extension  is  to  be  made  down¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  across  the  middle  of  the  other  thigh,  so  as 
to  dislodge  the  head  of  the  bone,  while  the  operator,  with  a 
napkin  placed  under  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  just  below  the 
trochanter  minor,  pulls  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh-bone  towards 
its  proper  cavity.  In  this  case,  pulleys  are  preferable  for 
making  the  extension. 

In  dislocation  at  the  knee,  the  situation  of  the  displaced  bone 
is  obvious  to  the  sight,  and  extension  is  to  be  made  upwards  by 
the  thigh-bone,  and  downwards  by  the  fore-leg,  while  the  bones 
are  replaced  by  pressure  with  the  hand. 

Compound  dislocations  of  the  knee  generally  demand  imme¬ 
diate  amputation. 

OF  FRACTURES,  OR  BROKEN  BONES. 

This  subject  is  in  many  points  an  important  one,  but  in  a 
work  like  the  present  little  can  be  said  respecting  it,  on  account 
of  the  restricted  size  of  the  volume,  and  the  more  pressing 
nature  of  other  matter;  I  shall,  therefore,  simply  state  those 
facts  respecting  the  nature  and  treatment  of  fractures,  which, 
from  being  of  the  greatest  importance,  will  be  the  most  useful 
to  such  persons  as  are  desirous  of  assisting  in  the  reduction  and 
cure  of  a  broken  limb,  when  a  skilful  surgeon  is  not  at  hand. 

Fractures  are  divided  into  simple  and  compound.  By  a  simple 
fracture,  surgeons  mean  a  breach  in  the  continuity  of  a  bone, 
without  any  external  wound.  By  a  compound  fracture,  they 
signify  the  division  of  a  bone,  where  there  is  a  corresponding 
wound  in  the  soft  parts,  by  which  the  fractured  extremity  of  the 
bone  becomes  exposed.  Of  course,  the  danger  attending  a  com¬ 
pound  fracture  is  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  a  simple  one. 

In  the  treatment  of  broken  bones,  the  whole  business  of  the 
operator  consists  in  putting  the  displaced  extremities  of  the 
bone  into  their  natural  situation  again; — in  keeping  them  in 
this  situation  by  means  of  a  suitable  apparatus  ; — in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  avert  unfavourable  symptoms,  and  in  adopting  measures 
for  their  removal,  when  they  have  actually  occurred.  The  con- 
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solidation  of  a  broken  bone  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  work  of 
nature,  and  is  effected  by  a  process,  to  which  a  state  of  perfect 
health  is  above  all  things  propitious. 

The  means  employed  for  the  reduction  of  fractures  in  general, 
are  chiefly  three,  viz.  extension  ;  counter- extension ;  and  setting. 
Extension  signifies  the  act  of  pulling  the  broken  part  in  a  di¬ 
rection  from  the  trunk,  with  a  view  of  bringing  the  ends  of  the 
fracture  into  their  natural  situation.  By  counter-extension  is 
implied  the  act  of  making  extension  in  the  opposite  direction, 
in  order  to  hinder  the  limb,  or  even  the  whole  body,  from  being 
drawn  along  by  the  extending  powers,  which  would  then  be 
unavailing.  In  all  cases  where  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone 
are  displaced,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  extension  has  been 
made,  the  operator  is  to  endeavour  to  place  the  broken  ends  of 
the  bone  in  their  natural  situation,  which  is  termed  setting.  One 
of  the  first  principles  to  be  attended  to  in  the  reduction  of  frac¬ 
tures,  is  to  put  the  limb  in  such  a  position  as  will  relax  the  most 
powerful  muscles  connected  with  the  broken  bone;  because 
these  muscles  principally  impede  the  reduction,  and  disturb  the 
ends  of  the  fracture.  The  limb  is,  therefore,  either  to  be  bent 
nr  straightened,  or  turned  a  little  to  either  side,  as  the  nature  of 
he  case  may  point  out. 

After  the  bones  have  been  put  into  their  natural  situation, 
time  alone  would  complete  their  cure,  were  there  not  in  the 
muscles  a  continual  propensity  to  displace  the  ends  of  the  frac¬ 
ture  again.  Hence  the  necessity  of  employing  means  for  fixing 
the  broken  limb  so  effectually,  that  it  may  continue  perfectly 
motionless  during  the  whole  time  requisite  for  the  union  of  the 
fracture.  This  indication  is  sometimes  troublesome  and  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  means  employed  for  its  fulfilment,  are,  an  advan¬ 
tageous  position ;  quietude ;  bandages ;  splints,  &c.  Whenever 
the  case  is  a  fracture  of  the  lower  limbs,  the  patient  should 
lie  strictly  in  bed,  until  the  union  is  complete;  and  the  bed 
should  be  narrow,  and  consist  of  a  horse-hair  mattress,  or  some 
other  article  that  will  not  sink.  A  half-bent  position  of  the 
limbs  is  the  most  natural  and  easy,  and  consequently  the  best 
for  fractures  (excepting  the  broken  thigh);  and  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  broken  limb  is  placed  so  that  it  may  bear 
throughout  its  whole  length,  equally  and  perpendicularly  upon 
the  surface  on  which  it  lies,  and  not  be  only  partially  supported. 
It  would  appear,  that  the  best  pillows  for  the  support  of  broken 
limbs,  are  those  stuffed  with  chaff  of  oats ;  and  in  whatever  po¬ 
sition  the  limb  is  placed,  it  must  be  kept  perfectly  quiet. 

A  piece  of  soap  plaster  is  the  best  application  to  the  seat  of 
injury  in  simple  fractures,  and  over  this  an  eighteen-tailed 
bandage  may  be  applied  rather  loosely.  This  is  a  bandage  con- 
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sisting  of  several  narrow  strips  of  linen,  long  enough  to  encircle 
the  limb,  which  are  stitched  to  a  long  piece  of  linen  running 
lengthways  ;  and  will,  therefore,  permit  the  limb  to  be  examined 
without  being  moved.  All  tight  bandages  do  harm. 

But  splints  are  the  most  efficient  of  all  the  applications  made 
to  a  broken  limb,  with  a  view  of  keeping  the  ends  of  the  frac¬ 
ture  steady,  and  in  a  proper  state  of  contact.  They  are  usually 
made  of  wood,  or  strong-  pasteboard.  In  using  them  the  object 
should  be  to  preserve  steadiness  in  the  whole  limb,  without  com¬ 
pressing  the  fracture  at  all.  In  the  case  of  a  broken  leg,  two 
splints  only  should  be  employed ;  they  must  reach  above  the 
knee,  and  below  the  ankle,  and  be  so  guarded  with  tow,  rag, 
or  cotton,  as  to  press  only  on  the  joints.  In  the  case  of  a  frac¬ 
tured  thigh-bone,  the  limb  is  now  generally  laid  in  a  straight 
posture,  when  one  splint  should  reach  from  the  hip  to  the  outer 
ankle,  and  another  (somewhat  shorter)  from  the  groin  to  the 
inner  ankle. 

After  having  reduced  the  fracture,  and  applied  a  suitable 
apparatus  for  maintaining  the  reduction,  means  must  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  prevent  and  remove  any  unfavourable  symptoms.  It 
is  proper,  therefore,  in  most  cases,  to  allow  for  the  first  few 
days  only  very  low  diet,  as  broths,  tea,  and  bread.  When  the 
patient  is  young,  and  strong,  and  the  swelling  and  inflamma¬ 
tion  are  likely  to  be  considerable,  bleeding  from  the  arm  to  the 
extent  of  ten  or  twelve  ounces  should  be  practised.  In  other 
circumstances,  it  may  in  general  be  dispensed  with.  The 
patient  may  be  permitted  to  drink  as  often,  and  as  much  as  he 
likes,  of  any  cooling  acid  beverage,  as  lemonade,  &c.  A  very 
low  diet  is  only  to  be  continued  for  the  first  few  days,  unless 
great  inflammation  arise;  for  experience  proves  that  the  method, 
when  too  much  prolonged,  has  bad  effects.  Costiveness  is  to 
be  averted  by  the  use  of  the  clyster.  No.  8,  page  82,  or  the 
mild  aperient,  No.  26,  page  87.  When  the  bowels  are  relieved, 
a  bed-pan  should  be  carefully  introduced  under  the  patient,  and 
a  disturbance  of  the  limb  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  The 
fracture-bed,  invented  by  Mr.  Earle,  of  London,  is  of  much 
value  in  the  present  instances,  as  it  enables  the  patient  to  void 
his  faeces,  without  the  slightest  change  of  position. 

It  is,  generally  speaking,  a  good  plan  for  the  first  few  days, 
to  wet  the  bandages  with  cold  water ;  for  in  this  way,  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  inflammation  and  swelling  may  be  considerably  les¬ 
sened. 

Compound  fractures  are  to  be  treated  much  in  the  same  way 
as  simple  fractures,  except  that  the  wound  will  require  a  treat¬ 
ment  similar  to  what  is  proper  for  other  wounds  in  the  same 
part.  If  the  wound  is  but  slightly  lacerated,  its  edges  should 
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be  gently  drawn  together  with  a  few  short  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster,  after  the  fracture  has  been  set.  This  will  give  it  a 
chance  of  uniting  without  suppuration.  But  when  the  wound 
is  so  bruised  and  lacerated,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  hope  of 
its  uniting  without  the  formation  and  discharge  of  matter,  a 
small  piece  of  soft  lint  should  be  placed  lightly  between  its 
edges,  and  over  this  a  pledget  of  lint  spread  with  the  ointment, 
No.  84,  page  101,  or  some  other  mild  digestive.  In  order  to 
allay  irritation  and  inflammation  in  the  part,  linen  cloths,  wet 
with  the  cooling  lotion,  No,  64,  page  97,  may  be  applied  over 
them ;  or  should  great  swelling  and  tension  take  possession  of 
the  limb,  a  warm  bread  and  water  poultice  may  be  substituted. 
Should  high  inflammation,  attended  with  pain,  irritation,  and 
fever,  supervene,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bleed  the  patient,  to 
keep  the  bowels  open,  and  administer  the  fever  mixture.  No. 
72,  page  99,  with  or  without  the  solution  of  acetate  of  morphia, 
or  laudanum,  as  the  severity  of  the  pain  points  out.  After  the 
matter  has  been  formed  and  let  out,  and  the  pain  and  fever  sub¬ 
side,  the  lowering  plan  of  treatment  must  be  dropped,  and 
the  patient  be  supported  with  food  of  a  light  and  nourishing 
quality,  a  little  of  the  decoction  of  bark  being  given  twice  or 
thrice  a  day,  and  the  relaxing  poultice,  changed  for  some  mild 
strengthening  lotion  or  ointment,  as  No,  63,  page  97,  or  No.  84, 
page  101, 

OF  SUBSTANCES  LODGED  IN  THE  GULLET,  OR 

IN  THE  WINDPIPE. 

The  gullet  is  the  tube  which  conveys  the  food  from  the  mouth 
into  the  stomach.  Foreign  bodies  frequently  lodge  in  it,  and 
by  pressing  on  the  windpipe,  and  thus  impeding  respiration,  or 
by  exciting  great  irritation  in  the  gullet  itself,  are  often  at¬ 
tended  with  bad  and  even  fatal  symptoms.  Hence,  an  imme¬ 
diate  attempt  must  always  be  made  to  extract  them.  For  this 
purpose,  the  fingers  maybe  employed,  and  if  they  will  not  reach 
far  enough,  a  pair  of  long  curved  forceps  should  be  used.  A 
bunch  of  thread  with  a  multitude  of  nooses,  fastened  upon  the 
end  of  a  probang,  or  piece  of  whalebone,  is  well  calculated  for 
catching  hold  of  small  substances,  like  fish-bones,  needles,  &c. 
If  this  resource  fail,  a  piece  of  dry  sponge  may  be  fixed  on  the 
extremity  of  a  probang,  or  piece  of  whalebone,  and  passed  into 
the  stomach,  and  when  expanded  with  moisture  and  withdrawn, 
will  sometimes  bring  up  articles,  which,  on  its  introduction,  it 
had  passed  in  its  dry  and  diminished  state.  When  the  stomach 
is  full,  the  excitement  to  vomiting  has  sometimes  answered ; 
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but  if  the  foreign  body  be  sharp  and  pointed,  it  is  rarely 
advisable. 

When  the  substances  are  not  of  a  sharp,  or  otherwise  very 
hurtful  kind,  and  cannot  be  extracted,  they  must  be  pushed 
down  into  the  stomach  with  a  large  bougie,  or  a  long  whale¬ 
bone  probang,  having  a  piece  of  fine  sponge  securely  fastened 
to  the  end.  But  such  practice  is  rarely  advisable,  when  the 
foreign  bodies  have  a  sharp  pointed  form,  like  nails,  pins, 
needles,  &c.  When  surgeons  have  not  ventured,  or  not  been 
able,  to  force  such  substances  down  into  the  stomach,  they  have 
often  made  their  way,  after  a  time,  to  the  surface  of  the  body, 
where  an  abscess  has  been  formed,  out  of  which  they  have  been 
discharged. 

When  the  substances  lodged  in  the  gullet,  can  neither  be  ex¬ 
tracted,  nor  pushed  down  into  the  stomach,  if  the  breathing  be 
not  dangerously  obstructed,  and  liquids  can  yet  be  swallowed, 
the  wisest  plan  is  to  avoid  irritating  the  passage  with  the  fur¬ 
ther  use  of  instruments,  and  leave  the  case  to  nature,  that  is 
to  say,  as  far  as  manual  interference  is  concerned;  for  bleeding, 
and  the  administration  of  mucilaginous  oily  draughts,  may  be 
often  useful.  But  should  the  foreign  body  dangerously  obstruct 
the  breathing,  and  the  substance  itself  cannot  be  felt  externally, 
the  patient  would  perish,  if  some  mean  of  facilitating  the  breathe 
ing  were  not  immediately  adopted;  and,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  most  prudent  plan  would  be  to  make  an  opening 
into  the  windpipe.  This  operation  is  neither  difficult  nor  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  not  a  few  persons  have  lost 
their  lives,  under  such  circumstances,  from  its  not  having  been 
performed.  In  those  cases  where  the  size  of  the  foreign  body 
is  so  large  as  to  indicate  its  situation  by  any  hardness,  or 
prominence  in  the  neck,  it  might  be  more  proper  to  make  an 
incision  into  the  gullet  itself,  for  the  purpose  of  its  extraction. 

The  great  art  of  passing  any  instrument  down  the  gullet,  for 
surgical  purposes,  consists  in  putting  its  extremity  at  once  di¬ 
rectly  against  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  and,  in  passing  it 
down,  keeping  it  closely  against  the  part  it  touches.  The 
knowledge  of  this  circumstance  is  extremely  useful  in  passing 
probangs  and  bougies,  &c. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  after  a  sharp,’ hard  substance  has 
been  either  ejected,  or  propelled  into  the  stomach  by  nature,  or 
art,  the  same  painful  sensations  in  the  throat  frequently  continue 
a  certain  time  afterwards,  which  were  experienced  while  the 
foreign  body  was  actually  lodged  in  the  passage.  These  sensa¬ 
tions,  however,  are  only  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
gullet  has  been  irritated,  and,  consequently,  would  be  seriously 
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aggravated  by  the  further  unnecessary  introduction  of  in¬ 
struments. 

But  pebbleSj  beans,  or  other  small  substances,  may  fall  into 
the  windpipe,  as  well  as  stick  in  the  gullet,  and  this  is  far  the 
worse  accident  of  the  two.  The  symptoms  usually  resulting 
from  such  a  body  getting  into  the  windpipe,  are  immediate  dilf- 
ficulty  of  breathing,  severe  convulsive  cough,  and  a  painful 
sensation  in  some  part  of  the  passage.  In  some  cases,  the  vio¬ 
lent  cough  produces  convulsions  in  the  limbs,  and  the  difficulty 
of  breathing  is  also  attended  with  a  rattling  in  the  throat. 
Sometimes  a  perfect  calm,  at  intervals,  will  follow  the  afflicting 
cough,  during  which  time  the  patient  will  sit  up,  and  appear 
cheerful  and  comparatively  easy;  which  seems  to  arise  from  the 
foreign  body’s  getting  into  a  less  sensible  part  of  the  canal. 
But  this  calm  is  deceitful,  and  should  not  allow  us  to  delay 
having  recourse  to  an  operation,  which  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  permanently  and  effectually  relieve  the  patient,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  case,.  An  incision  must  be  carefully  made  first  through  the 
skin  and  muscles  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  and  then 
through  the  rings  of  the  windpipe,  an  opening  being  there¬ 
by  made  into  some  part  of  this  canal,  of  such  a  size  as  to 
allow  the  offending  body  to  pass  out,  which  it  then  usually 
will  by  the  simple  efforts  of  the  patient  in  coughing.  Many 
children  who  have  let  pebbles,  or  beans,  fall  into  the  wind¬ 
pipe,  have  been  rescued  from  certain  death  by  this  operation; 
while  others,  in  the  same  circumstances,  on  whom  it  has  not 
been  performed,  have  fallen  victims  to  the  ignorance  and  inat¬ 
tention  of  the  medical  attendant,  or  to  the  groundless  fears  of 
the  parents.  An  early  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  operation, 
for  though  the  patient  may  live  for  several  days  with  a  foreign 
body  in  the  windpipe;  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  its  pre¬ 
sence  there  necessarily  excites  inflammation,  and  if  the  opera¬ 
tion  be  too  long  delayed,  the  patient  will  often  die  of  convul¬ 
sions  if  very  young,  or  of  a  consumption  if  older,  at  no  long 
time  after  the  extraction  of  the  foreign  substance. 
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1,  Of  Dentition,  or  Teething » 

The  time  of  teething  is  a  most  important  period  of  the  infant 
state,  and  subjects  it  to  manifold  complaints  and  dangers, 
more  especially  in  the  present  sedentary  mode  of  rearing 
children. 

This  period  usually  commences  between  the  fifth  and  tenth 
months,  and  the  process  of  the  first  teething  commonly  con¬ 
tinues  to  the  sixteenth  at  the  least,  and  sometimes  much 
longer.  It  almost  invariably  begins  with  the  incisores,  or  front 
teeth,  of  the  lower  jaw.  Usually  two  of  those  are  cut,  and  then 
the  corresponding  ones  in  the  upper  jaw.  After  two  teeth  in 
each  jaw  have  appeared,  it  is  in  some  instances,  a  considerable 
time  before  the  contiguous  ones  come  out;  butnowand  then  six 
or  eight  are  cut  in  hasty  succession.  The  incisores  are  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  four  molares,  or  grinders ;  then  the  canine,  and 
the  last  of  all  of  an  infant’s  first  teeth,  their  antagonists,  or  the 
eye-teeth  ;  making  in  all  sixteen.  Tiiis  is  the  ordinary  num¬ 
ber  of  children’s  first  teeth,  though  it  is  sometimes  exceeded. 

In  children  who  are  strong  and  healthy,  this  process  goes  on 
pretty  much  as  above  described,  and  the  teeth  are  cut  both 
easily  and  soon;  but  in  unhealthy  and  weakly  infants,  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  slow  and  uncertain.  Accordingly,  children  sometimes 
cut  their  teeth  irregularly,  or  cross,  as  it  is  called,  both  by  the 
teeth  appearing  first  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  also  at  a  distance, 
instead  of  being  contiguous  to  each  other :  this  is  accounted  an 
indication  of  difficult,  or  painful  dentition.  The  ease  or  diffi¬ 
culty  of  teething  may  likewise  be  guessed  at,  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  two  first  teeth  shall  happen  to  be  cut; 
the  succeeding  ones  frequently  working  their  way  in  a  corres¬ 
pondent  manner. 

Dentition  is  commonly  preceded  and  accompanied  with 
various  symptoms:  the  child  drivels;  the  gums  swell,  spread, 
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and  become  Lot;  there  is  often  a  circumscribed  redness  in  the 
cheeks,  and  eruptions  on  the  skin,  especially  on  the  face  and 
scalp ;  a  looseness ;  gripings ;  stools,  green,  or  pale,  or  other¬ 
wise  discoloured  ;  watchings,  startings  in  the  sleep,  and  spasms 
of  particular  parts;  a  diminution,  or  increased  secretion  of  the 
urine,  which  is  often  of  an  unnatural  colour ;  now  and  then  a 
discharge  of  matter,  with  pain  in  making  water:  in  almost  all 
cases  the  child  shrieks  often,  and  thrusts  its  fingers  into  its 
mouth.  Less  common  symptoms  are  a  swelling  of  the  tops  of 
the  feet  and  hands  ;  the  tumifying  of  one  or  more  of  the  glands 
of  the  neck  ;  and  cough,  difficult  breathing,  and  fits. 

Hippocrates,  the  father  of  physic,  has  correctly  remarked, 

that  infants  cut  their  teeth  more  readily  in  winter  than  in 
summer ;  that  such  as  are  rather  inclined  to  be  lean  cut  them 
more  easily  than  those  that  are  very  fat;  and  children  who  are 
loose  in  the  belly  the  most  safely  of  all. 

In  the  treatment  of  difficult  teething,  the  last  remark  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates  is  worthy  of  especial  attention,  the  successful  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  process  mainly  depending  on  preserving  a  free  state 
of  the  bowels.  This  must  never  be  lost  sight  of ;  and  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  great  and  perfect  a  change  will  often  be  wrought 
in  the  case  of  fever,  convulsions,  and  other  alarming  symp¬ 
toms  arising  from  teething,  by  procuring  an  open  belly,  and 
improving  the  secretions  by  the  use  of  minute  doses  of  calomel. 
Whenever,  therefore,  the  teething  of  a  child  is  difficult,  or 
painful,  give  immediately  a  little  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  or  a  little 
calomel  and  rhubarb,  and  afterwards  a  little  castor  oil  daily,  (as 
it  would  not  be  advisable  to  continue  the  calomel  and  rhubarb 
constantly,)  so  that  the  bowels  may  be  freely  moved  every  day ;  to 
which  add  great  attention  to  diet,  which  should  be  very  simple, 
smaller  in  quantity  than  usual,  and  of  the  most  digestible  nature, 
with  plenty  of  pure  air,  and  exercise.  If  the  fever  be  con¬ 
siderable,  saline  medicines,  as  in  No.  72,  page  99,  will  be  of 
much  service ;  and  in  case  the  symptoms  are  alarming,  a  little 
discharge  should  be  obtained  and  kept  up  from  behind  the  ears, 
by  rubbing  tlie  parts  with  Spanish  flies,  or  putting  on  a  small 
blister.  In  all  severe  cases,  the  gums  should  be  freely  lanced, 
down  to  the  top  of  the  rising  teeth. 

If  a  child,  during  painful  dentition,  is  at  the  breast,  the 
nurse’s  diet  and  bowels  must  be  particularly  attended  to. 
Her  diet  should  be  very  mild  and  diluting,  and  small  in 
quantity. 

When  a  looseness  comes  on  during  this  process,  it  must  on 
no  account  be  hastily  checked.  Unless  it  be  excessive,  it 
ought  not  to  be  interfered  with. 
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2.  Of  t^God  and  Feeding* 

Ever  keep  in  mind,  tliat  it  is  generally  right  to  be  sparing  in 
the  quantity  of  food  ;  for  over  feeding,  as  well  as  feeding  im¬ 
properly,  are  highly  injurious. 

A  child  in  health  will  require  only  breast  milk  for  four  months ; 
but,  if  weakly,  and  the  mother’s  milk  is  small  in  quantity,  it 
will  stand  in  need  of  a  small  cup  of  beef  tea  and  crumb  of 
bread  daily.  At  the  end  of  four  months,  it  should  be  fed  twice 
a  day,  once  with  bread  and  milk,  or  biscuit  powder  and  milk, 
and  once  with  light  broth  and  bread,  arrow-root,  or  rice.  At 
eight  or  nine  months,  it  should  be  fed  three  times  in  twenty- 
four  hours ;  and  then  more  solid  food  should  likewise  be  given 
daily,  as  a  bread  or  rice  pudding,  or  a  boiled  egg.  For  an 
infant  taken  early  from  the  breast,  the  diet  should  principally 
consist  of  cow’s  milk  warmed,  and  poured  on  bread,  first  soaked^ 
in  water,  and  of  light  broth  with  bread.  If  the  child  has  a 
purging,  the  milk  should  be  boiled. 

After  the  first  year,  animal  food  in  substance  may  be  given 
twice  a  week  to  children.  To  those  four  or  five  years  old, 
animal  food  may  be  allowed  daily;  and  bread  and  milk,  night 
and  morning.  Particular  care  is,  however,  necessary,  not  to 
give  nutriment  in  large  quantities  to  children  who  take  but 
little  exercise,  or  to  those  who  are  weakly,  for  in  such,  an  ex¬ 
cess,  or  even  a  great  variety  of  food,  is  apt  to  produce  worms, 
convulsions,  rickets,  slow  fever,  scrophula,  and  purging. 

The  generation  of  acid  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  a  com¬ 
mon  cause  of  disease  in  children.  If  a  child  at  the  breast  be 
repeatedly  attacked  with  the  gripes,  and  falls  away,  the  diet 
ought  to  be  changed  from  milk  to  one  consisting  of  broths, 
beef-tea,  and  light  puddings  ;  and  to  aid  in  preventing  a  return 
of  the  gripes,  the  child  should  be  exercised  well  in  the  open 
air.  In  this  case,  it  will  be  proper  also  for  the  mother  to 
live  chiefly  upon  animal  food.  If  this  should  not  be  effectual, 
apply  for  medical  assistance.  In  general,  the  use  of  spice  in 
children’s  food  is  to  be  reprobated  ;  and,  in  illness,  the  diet  of 
all  children  should  be  as  light  as  possible.  In  fever,  drinks 
containing  nourishment,  such  as  barley-water,  toast  and  water, 
thin  tapioca,  and  rice-water,  will  be  proper,  taken  cold  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  warm  in  winter.  In  obstinate  purgings, .  children 
must  have  rice,  arrow-root,  and  also  hartshorn  shavings  boiled 
in  beef-tea,  or  beef-tea  thickened  with  baked  flour,  or  sago 
and  thick  milk;  and  much  good  has  been  derived  from  putting 
a  flannel  roller  round  the  body,  when  the  purging  resists  these 
means. 
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8,  ^  Of  Dress  and  Dressing* 

It  should  be  particularly  noticed,  that  over  clothing  or 
clothing  improperly,  makes  a  child  tender,  and  subject  to  cold. 

A  child  requires  fewer  clothes  than  an  adult:  a  short  shift, 
and  a  flannel  waistcoat  tied  behind,  with  a  short  petticoat  sewed 
to  it,  and  a  short  gown,  rather  stouter  in  winter  than  in  summer, 
is  all  the  body  dress  a  child  requires ;  more  clothes  only  make 
it  tender,  chilly,  and  subject  to  colds,  unless  it  is  weakly,  and 
then  a  flannel  shirt  is  sometimes  useful.  Until  an  infant  reaches 
the  seventh  or  eighth  month,  it  is  best  without  stockings ;  neither 
can  its  petticoats  be  too  short.  The  whole  of  the  dress  of  chil¬ 
dren,  whatever  may  be  their  age,  should  be  perfectly  loose  and 
easy,  so  as  to  allow  of  free  motion  to  the  limbs.  It  is  highly 
beneficial  to  expose  the  legs,  arms,  and  breasts  of  healthy 
children  to  the  open  air. 

4.  Of  'Exercise  and  Sleep, 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  a  good  rule  never  to  prevent  a  child 
from  attempting  to  walk,  however  young  it  may  be.  When  a 
child  seeks  to  put  its  feet  upon  the  ground,  let  it  do  so,  but  do 
not  force  it  to  walk.  This  effort  at  exercise  is  both  pleasant 
and  serviceable  to  a  child ;  it  is  proper  to  encourage  it  in  this, 
and,  as  it  grows  up,  regularly  to  exercise,  but  to  avoid  fatiguing 
it.  Amuse  and  employ  a  child,  but  never  suffer  it  to  be  still 
when  it  is  right  for  it  to  be  in  motion  and  actively  employed. 
In  exercising  any  child,  however,  avoid  fatiguing  it,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  a  sickly  one ;  a  weakly  child  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  stand  or  walk  long  together;  therefore  it  should  be  alter¬ 
nately  carried  in  the  arms,  drawn  in  a  vehicle,  and  invited  to 
walk.  The  practice  of  placing  children  on  the  damp  ground 
after  fatiguing  them  with  long  w^alks,  cannot  be  too  much  re¬ 
probated. 

Until  the  third  year,  most  children  require  an  hour’s  sleep 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  after  which,  they  should  be  invariably 
exercised  till  they  begin  to  be  tired,  and  may  be  put  to  rest  at 
seven  o’clock.  In  summer,  let  them  rise  at  six,  and  in  the 
winter  at  seven. 

5,  Of  Air, 

It  is  indispensably  requisite  for  children  to  bear  without 
inconvenience  the  vicissitudes  of  the  atmosphere.  A  free  and 
continued  exposure  to  the  open  air  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  children’s  health ;  the  sooner  infants  are  taken  into  it,  tliQ 
faster  they  will  thrive ;  in  the  open  air  they  grow  up  strong, 
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less  subject  to  colds,  disordered  bowels,  convulsions,  and 
rickets  ;  complaints  so  frequent  among  those  children  who  are 
reared  in  nurseries.  Not  only  the  face,  but  the  legs,  thighs, 
and  arms,  should  be  freely  exposed  to  the  air.  Even  in  con¬ 
fined  streets,  in  the  populous  districts  of  the  metropolis,  it  is  of 
infinite  service  to  keep  the  children  out  of  doors  ;  and  the  poor 
should  set  open  the  bed  room  windows  and  doors  of  their  habi¬ 
tations.  Those  children  who  have  been  properly  exposed  to 
the  air  from  birth,  may  be  safely  exercised  in  it,  if  health}^  at 
all  seasons. 

6.  Of  Cold  bathing. 

Frequent  bathing  is  conducive  to  cleanliness,  it  imparts 
vigour  to  the  muscles  and  nerves,  and  promotes  alacrity  and 
cheerfulness  of  mind.  In  a  striking  manner  does  the  cold  bath 
preserve  and  promote  the  health  of  the  infant  race.  It  is 
proper  to  begin  the  practice  of  dipping  in  warm  weather,  and 
to  continue  it  through  every  season  after.  The  cold  bath  is  not 
only  a  serviceable  application  to  children  in  health,  but  to  those 
that  are  sickly  also,  especially  the  rickety  ;  it  may  be  resorted 
to  thrice  a  week.  A  sudden  dip,  twice  repeated  each  time  of 
using  the  bath,  will  be  sufficient.  The  more  delicate  and 
weakly  require  the  chill  to  be  taken  off  the  water  the  first  three 
or  four  times  of  going  into  it.  If  the  shock  of  a  cold  bath 
appears  too  powerful  for  the  constitution,  partial  bathing  with 
salt  water,  or  sponging  the  body  with  it,  may  be  substituted, 
and  is  often  highly  useful.  Sea  bathing  is  preferred  for  those 
having  the  king’s-evil. 

Immediately  after  bathing,  let  the  child  be  wrapped  in  a 
blanket  and  well  dried,  and  if  it  be  disposed  to  sleep,  allow  it 
to  do  so;  if  not,  it  may  be  dressed  and  suffered  to  run  about. 
\yeakly  children  using  the  cold  bath  may  wear  a  flannel  shirt. 
Excoriations  are  effectually  obviated  by  frequently  washing  the 
parts  of  the  body  subject  to  them  with  cold  water. 

What  I  have  further  to  say  respecting  the  management  of 
infants  and  young  children,  will  be  best  compressed  into  short 
rules,  which  it  is  highly  advisable  that  every  nurse  should 
attend  to. 

Rules  adapted  to  the  Infant  State, 

1.  Use  a  child  early  to  the  boat  or  spoon — in  case  of  illness, 
or  of  a  failure  of  milk  from  the  breast  in  the  mother, 

2.  Keep  an  infant  dry  and  warm — to  preserve  health,  promote 
growth,  and  obviate  chafing. 

3.  Feed  an  infant  in  an  upright  posture — to  give  uniform  dis¬ 
tention  to  the  stomach,  and  thus  to  obviate  indigestion  and 
gripes. 
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4.  In  the  act  of  suckling,  it  is  proper  to  take  a  child  frequently 
from  the  breast  for  a  minute  or  two — to  obviate  too  rapid  a  dis¬ 
tention  of  the  stomach,  which  occasions  puking  or  acidities. 

5.  Expose  an  infant  early  in  the  air — to  strengthen  and 
enable  it  to  withstand  colds,  and  to  obviate  purging. 

6.  Attend  invariably  to  cleanliness  in  an  infant — to  prevent 
diseases  of  the  skin,  slow  fever,  rickets,  and  decline. 

7.  Let  an  infant’s  dress  be  loose  and  easy,  and  free  from 
pins— to  avert  accidents,  glandular  obstructions,  and  impedi¬ 
ments  to  growth. 

8.  Place  an  infant,  when  asleep,  on  the  right  side — to  favour 
the  descent  of  the  food  into  the  bowels,  and  to  obviate  indiges¬ 
tion. 

9.  Attend  strictly  to  plaintive  cries — by  this  means  you  may 
trace  the  first  causes  of  illness  ;  for  a  child  will  never  cry,  if 
well  and  at  ease. 

10.  Wash  ^strong  child  in  cold  water,  and  dip  it  thrice  a 
week— wash  a  lueak  one  in  warm  water— to  refresh,  promote 
healthy  perspiration,  and  prevent  diseases  of  the  skin. 

1 1.  Encourage  a  child  to  stretch  and  thrust  out  its  limbs,  and 
to  crawl  about— to  teach  it  active  habits  early,  to  strengthen  it, 
and  promote  the  circulation. 

12.  Rub  a  young  child  night  and  morning,  all  over  with  the 
hand— this  exercises  it,  and  promotes  the  circulation  of  the 
blood, 

13.  Comb  a  child’s  head,  and  wash  it  frequently  with  soap 
and  water— to  prevent  scald  head,  and  painful  eruptions  behind 
the  ears,  and  on  the  neck. 

14.  If  a  child  has  cut  four  teeth,  if  it  is  in  good  health,  and 
its  bowels  are  regular,  wean  it  at  nine  months,  without  any 
previous  preparation — do  this  to  obviate  numerous  inconve¬ 
niences  both  to  the  mother  and  child. 

15.  If  a  child  has  been  lately  weaned,  and  is  attacked  with 
hooping-cough,  or  any  other  severe  disease,  it  may  require  the 
breast  again — it  will  be  thus  supplied  with  the  diluting  nutri¬ 
ment,  which  it  would  then  stand  in  need  of ;  or,  should  a  weaned 
child,  to  which  is  offered  suitable  food,  fail  off  in  its  health,  de- 
cline  and  pine  away,  it  may  be  prudent  to  procure  for  it  a  good 
breast  of  milk,  and  to  let  the  child  suck  again — to  obviate  an 
exhausting  fever,  which  will  inevitably  prove  fatal. 

N.B.  This  rule,  however,  must  not  be  invariably  adopted ; 
and  ought  always  first  to  have  the  sanction  of  an  able  profes¬ 
sional  man. 

16.  An  infant  should  have  three  or  four  stools  daily,  of  a 
bright  orange  colour — a  deviation  from  this  appearance  denotes 
acidities  and  indigestion,  requiring  the  prompt  exhibition  of  a 
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little  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  with  or  without  a  small  quantity  of 
the  sulphate  of  potash.  See  the  prescription  Mo.  108,  page  107. 

Rules  adapted  to  Childhood, 

17.  If  a  young  child  takes  but  little  exercise,  give  it  but 
little  solid  food,  increasing  it  in  proportion  to  the  exercise 
taken — to  obviate  thirst,  fever,  head-ache,  and  glandular  ob¬ 
structions. 

18.  Should  a  child’s  breath  smell,  it  is  commonly  a  symptom 
of  a  disordered  stomach,  or  of  worms.  Should  its  belly  grow 
large,  its  complexion  become  pale,  and  tlesh  soft,  disease  has 
already  commenced. — In  either  of  these  cases  the  child  will 
require  good  free  air,  and  not  only  domestic  but  medical 
management.  The  prescription.  Mo.  108,  will  be  useful. 

19.  hi  a  fit — untie  the  clothes,  raise  the  head,  wipe  away 
all  froth  from  the  mouth,  and  keep  it  open,  pressing  down  the 
tongue,  and  drawing  it  forward  at  the  same  time.  Let  the 
child  be  first  quickly  exposed  to  cool  fresh  air,  and  its  face 
sprinkled  with  cold  water  ;  then  gently  rub,  with  a  warm  hand, 
the  belly,  back,  and  limbs  ;  apply  a  succession  of  warm  flannels 
to  them,  or  resort  to  a  warm  bath,  and  put  warm  tiles  under 
the  arm-pits  ;  strike  the  soles  of  the  feet  smartly  with  a  piece  of 
flat  wood,  tickle  the  nostrils  and  inside  of  the  ear,  with  a  fea¬ 
ther  or  toothpick.  To  an  infant  give  five  drops  of  hartshorn 
in  a  little  water ;  to  a  child  two  years  old,  ten  drops  in  a  little 
water. 

N.B.  Remember,  though  no  signs  of  life  appear,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  two  hours  to  act  up  to  these  directions.  Do  not  suffer 
the  head  to  hang  back,  nor  to  lean  forward  upon  the  chest. 

Cautions  adapted  to  Infancy  and  Childhood. 

1.  Never  let  an  infant  sleep  alone  at  night  in  cold  weather — - 
for  fear  of  suspending  the  breath,  and  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

2.  Never  let  an  infant  sleep  the  whole  night  on  the  mother’s 
arm — for  fear  of  suffocation. 

3.  Never  wake  an  infant  out  of  a  sound  sleep  by  rough 
means — for  fear  of  producing  fits,  or  a  purging. 

5.  Avoid  the  use  of  tight  bandages,  especially  round  the 
body — for  fear  of  producing  fits,  obstructions  of  the  bowels,  or 
decline. 

5.  Avoid  giving  Godfrey’s  Cordial,  Daffy’s  Elixir,  or  any 
other  warm  anodyne — for  fear  of  producing  fits,  fever,  or  palsy, 
a  common  consequence  of  quack  medicines,  indiscreetly  given. 

N.B.  Dalby’s  Carminative  is  a  safer  medicine  than  either  of 
the  foregoing,  but  is  objectionable  from  its  containing  laudanum, 
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and  a  great  deal  of  essential  oil.  In  general,  it  is  far  inferior, 
as  a  remedy,  to  syrup  of  rhubarb  mixed  with  a  little  calcined 
magnesia. 

6.  Avoid  giving  any  quack  medicine — for  fear  of  bringing  on 
decline,  or  sudden  death. 

7.  Avoid  feeding  infants  in  the  night — for  fear  of  bringing  on 
the  gripes,  and  even  worse  complaints,  from  over  distention  of 
the  stomach. 

I  know  a  lady  of  rank  who  is  so  fond  of  feeding  her  infants, 
that  she  will  have  them  taken  up,  for  this  purpose,  several 
times  in  the  night.  The  consequence  is,  that  she  has  lost  all 
her  children  at  the  age  of  from  twelve  months  to  two  years. 

8.  Avoid  warm  nurseries  and  close  air — for  fear  of  making  a 
child  delicate,  weakly,  and  susceptible  of  cold. 

9.  Avoid  carrying  a  child  always  on  the  same  arm — for  fear 
of  making  it  crooked. 

10.  Never  confine  a  child’s  limbs  by  wrapping  its  clothes 
tight  round  it,  especially  at  night — by  inaction  of  the  muscles, 
and  retention  of  moisture,  the  child  will  become  weak  and 
sickly. 

11*  Avoid  exposing  an  infant  to  the  open  air,  in  a  cold  sea¬ 
son,  when  its  bowels  are  disordered,  or  if  it  has  shortness  of 
breathing,  with  fever  and  cough — for  fear  of  bringing  on  high 
inflammation. 

12.  Never  allow  a  child’s  food  to  be  chewed — it  is  not  only 
a  nasty  practice,  but  if  the  nurse  has  a  sore  mouth  or  gums,  she 
may  communicate  disease. 

13.  Never  provoke  violent  laughter,  nor  disregard  violent 
crying — for  fear  of  a  fit  in  either  case. 

14.  Never  wash  a  child  with  milk,  with  a  view  to  heal  a 
chafed  part — milk  will  inflamej  and  cold  water  will  heal  it. 
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OF  AGUE,  OR  INTERMITTENT  FEVER. 

Ague,  or  intermittent  fever,  is  a  fever  consisting  of  parox¬ 
ysms,  or  periods  of  fever,  between  each  of  which  there  is  a 
distinct  and  perfect  intermission  from  febrile  symptoms.  There 
are  several  kinds  or  species  of  ague,  but  the  quotidian,  which 
returns  every  day;  the  tertian,  which  returns  every  other  day; 
and  the  quartan,  occurring  on  the  first  and  fourth  day,  are  the 
principal.  It  is  likewise  termed  autumnal  ague,  when  it  hap¬ 
pens  in  autumn,  and  vernal^  when  in  spring. 

SYMPTOMS. — Every  fit  of  ague  consists  of  three  stages: — 
a  cold,  a  hot,  and  a  sweating  stage.  In  the  cold  stage,  the  face 
and  limbs  become  pale,  the  features  shrink,  the  sensibility  is 
greatly  impaired,  the  breathing  short  and  anxious,  and  a  sen¬ 
sation  of  severe  cold  is  felt  over  the  whole  body,  succeeded  by 
shivering  and  violent  shaking.  Afterwards,  the  heat  of  the 
body  returns,  and  soon  becomes  dry,  burning,  and  much  above 
the  natural  standard;  the  countenance  is  now  flushed  and  tu¬ 
mid;  there  is  often  acute  pain  of  the  head,  sometimes  slight 
delirium;  the  pulse  is  strong,  full,  and  frequent,  and  the 
thirst  urgent.  These  symptoms  are  followed,  first,  by  moisture 
of  the  skin,  and  then  by  an  universal  and  equable  perspiration, 
which  terminates  the  fit.  The  whole  paroxysm  generally  occu¬ 
pies  about  eight  hours. 

In  the  intermission,  the  countenance  is  apt  to  be  pale  and 
shrunk,  and  the  constitution  in  general  to  be  affected  with 
languor  and  feebleness.  In  the  commencement  of  agues,  how¬ 
ever,  the  patient  is  sometimes  free  from  indisposition. 

Spring  agues  are,  in  general,  less  severe  and  obstinate,  and 
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less  liable  to  be  followed  by  dangerous  consequences,  than  the 
autumnal ;  they  are  also  less  liable  to  return. 

CA-USES.^ — The  chief  predisposing  cause  is  debility,  how¬ 
ever  induced  ;  but  the  grand  exciting  cause  is  marsh  miasma^ 
or  the  effluvia  arising  from  stagnant  water,  or  marshy  ground, 
impregnated  with  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  putrefactive 
decomposition.  Dampness,  and  the  night  air,  are  particularly 
favourable  to  the  full  operation  of  marsh  miasma.  Ague  does 
arise,  however,  from  other  causes  than  marsh  effluvia;  and  it 
may  be  produced  by  sympathy,  or  irritation  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines. 

TREATMENT. — On  the  commencement  of  the  actual  fit, 
the  patient  should  be  placed  in  bed  between  the  blankets,  and 
partake  freely  of  warm  diluting,  but  not  stimulating,  drinks, 
as  water-gruel,  barley-water,  &c.;  and  thirty  or  forty  drops  of 
laudanum,  may  be  given  in  a  little  cinnamon  water.  In  some 
cases,  the  laudanum  is  most  useful  when  given  directly  the 
cold  fit  is  felt  to  be  approaching;  in  others,  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  hot  fit.  One  scruple  of  the  subcarbonate  of 
ammonia,  with  eight  grains  of  the  compound  powder  of  ipeca- 
cuan,  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  mint-water,  form  a  draught 
of  much  service  in  moderating  the  attack,  when  given  on  the 
invasion  of  the  cold  fit. 

In  the  intermissions,  the  principal  indications  of  treatment, 
are  to  cleanse  and  strengthen  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  to 
invigorate  the  general  habit.  The  Peruvian  bark  is  well 
kno  wn  to  be,  in  general,  the  most  valuable  medicine  in  the  cure 
of  ague;  but  previous  to  its  exhibition,  the  stomach  must  be 
cleansed  by  the  use  of  an  emetic,  consisting  of  twenty  grains  of 
ipecacuan  powder,  and  after  that  has  ceased  to  operate,  the 
bowels  should  be  evacuated  by  giving  one  of  the  pills.  No.  87, 
page  102,  washing  it  down  with  a  full  dose  of  the  purging  mix¬ 
ture,  No.  67,  page  97.  The  sooner  the  bark  is  commenced 
after  these  operations  the  better.  It  is  most  efficacious  in  the 
form  of  powder,  and  in  large  doses,  administered  at  short  in¬ 
tervals.  An  ounce  of  the  best  bark  may  be  divided  into  eight 
doses,  and  a  dose  taken  every  hour,  or  every  second  hour. 
When  the  interval  between  the  fits  is  short,  it  must  be  admi¬ 
nistered  immediately  after  the  paroxysm,  and  continued  till  the 
return  of  the  next;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  intermission 
is  long,  its  exhibition  should  be  delayed  till  within  six  or 
eight  hours  of  the  time  at  which  the  cold  fit  is  expected.  It 
must  invariably  be  continued  for  some  days  after  the  attacks 
disappear. 

If  great  debility  prevail,  the  bark  must  be  combined  with 
wine  and  aromatics:  each  dose  may  be  taken  in  a  large  wine- 
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glassful  of  old  Port,  with  ^  scruple  of  aromatic  powder.  If  it 
occasion  purging,  add  three  or  four  drops  of  laudanum  to  every 
dose;  if  costiveness,  mix  the  dose  with  a  scruple  or  two  of 
powdered  rhubarb  occasionally.  When  nausea  and  oppression 
attend  its  use,  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  the  diluted  vitriolic 
acid  is  an  excellent  addition  to  each  draught. 

In  very  obstinate  agues,  the  bark  will  sometimes  be  more  effi¬ 
cacious  if  mixed  with  strong  brandy  and  water. 

But  there  is  a  preparation  of  Peruvian  bark,  not  long  since 
introduced,  called  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  which  is  still  more 
valuable  than  the  bark  itself,  inasmuch  as  it  operates  more 
quickly,  with  greater  certainty,  and  in  a  smaller  compass,  than 
the  latter.  It  is  equal  to  the  removal  of  the  most  inveterate 
cases,  and  will  sometimes  cure  this  disease  after  the  bark  in 
substance  has  failed.  Two,  three,  or  four  grains  of  the  sul¬ 
phate  of  quinine,  made  into  a  pill  with  a  small  quantity  of  ex¬ 
tract  of  gentian,  may  be  taken  in  the  same  way  as  the  pow¬ 
dered  bark;  and  after  the  disease  is  removed,  one  of  these 
pills  should  be  continued  twice  a  day,  for  a  week  or  two,  to 
prevent  a  relapse.  This  medicine  is  particularly  useful  in  the 
ague  of  children,  as  it  may  be  administered  to  them  almost 
without  their  tasting  it,  and  when  they  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  swallow  the  bark  in  any  other  form.  It  is  an  article 
which  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  whole  medical  profession. 

Should  the  pulse  be  hard  and  strong,  and  other  inflammatory 
symptoms  be  present,  as  pain  in  the  side,  &c.  this  state  must 
be  reduced  before  giving  the  bark,  by  a  low  diet,  and  particu¬ 
larly  by  taking  away  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm ; 
since  pounds  of  bark  have  been  given,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  without  effect,  when  the  disease  has  yielded  readily 
after  the  loss  of  a  little  blood. 

The  two  foregoing  remedies  are,  in  general,  by  far  the  best 
for  intermittents  of  every  kind;  where  they  fail,  arsenic  or  cob¬ 
web  are  the  best  substitutes.  In  Lincolnshire,  and  other  coun¬ 
ties  where  this  fever  is  very  prevalent,  arsenic  is  much  em¬ 
ployed,  and  with  great  success;  but  it  is  a  remedy  of  so  active 
a  nature,  as  to  be  fit  to  be  taken  only  under  the  care  of  a  medi¬ 
cal  practitioner,  and  then  it  ought  never  to  be  employed  till 
other  and  less  deleterious  medicines  have  failed.  Four  drops 
of  the  arsenical  solution,  gradually  increased,  if  necessary,  to 
six  or  eight  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  will  speedily  cure  the 
most  obstinate  agues.  It  is  seldom  advisable,  or  requisite,  to 
continue  its  use  beyond  ten  days,  or  a  fortnight.— See  Arsenic. 

Cob-web  is  an  old  and  popular  remedy  for  the  present  fever, 
and  it  is  as  efficacious  as  popular.  Some  writers  speak  of  it  as 
a  mere  dirty  object  of  vulgar  superstition,  but  they  are  much 
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mistaken,  for  ten  grains  of  cob-web  given  twice  or  thrice  before 
the  expected  time  of  each  paroxysm,  and  continaed  in  this 
way  for  three  or  four  days,  or  longer,  as  circumstances  indi¬ 
cate,  will  be  found  a  powerful  mean  of  putting  an  immediate 
and  permanent  stop  to  the  recurrence  of  the  ague.  The  patient 
should,  however,  be  prepared  for  its  use  by  the  previous  em¬ 
ployment  of  an  emetic  and  purgative,  as  prescribed  before  be¬ 
ginning  the  bark.  The  only  valuable  cob-web  is  that  produced 
by  the  black  spider,  which  inhabits  cellars,  barns,  and  stables. 
It  is  sometimes  very  effectual  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
febrile  symptoms  in  every  other  kind  of  fever.  Dr.  Jackson,  a 
physician  of  acknowledged  accuracy,  and  great  experience  in 
the  treatment  of  fevers,  observes,  that  it  is  more  abrupt  and 
efficient  in  its  operation  than  bark  or  arsenic,  or  any  other  re¬ 
medy  employed  for  the  purpose,  with  which  he  is  acquainted. 

One  of  the  reviewers  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  al¬ 
though  he  was  pleased  to  speak  very  favourably  of  it,  expressed 
strong  doubts  of  the  utility  of  cob-web,  and  wished  it  to  be 
expunged  from  the  book,  but  I  have  too  solid  a  foundation  for 
the  opinion  given  respecting  it  above,  ever  to  change  my  sen¬ 
timents  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  so  highly  do  I  think  of  it,  that 
I  cannot  refrain  from  inserting  here  an  extract  from  Dr.  Jack¬ 
son’s  observations  on  its  value,  and  mode  of  administration, 
in  the  various  species  of  remittent  fever,  and  in  typhus.  Dr. 
Jackson  has  been  for  fifty  years  in  the  medical  departments 
of  the  army,  and  has  constantly,  during  that  period,  been 
treating  or  superintending  fevers  of  every  kind  and  every 
grade,  at  home,  and  abroad,  and  equally  under  the  burning 
sun  of  the  West  Indies,  and  on  some  of  the  most  swampy 
plains  of  Europe.  He  is  also  well  known  among  the  profes¬ 
sion,  as  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  indefatigable  observers, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  judicious  and  successful  practi¬ 
tioners,  and  I  shall  now  transcribe  his  sentiments  on  the  present 
point,  and  leave  the  public  to  judge,  whether  or  not  I  am  cor¬ 
rect  in  proposing  cob-web  as  a  valuable  remedy  in  fever. 

“  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say,  (observes  this  physician,)  that  the 
cob-web  prevents  the  recurrence  of  febrile  paroxysms  more  abruptly, 
and  more  effectually  than  bark,  or  arsenic,  or  any  other  remedy  em¬ 
ployed  for  that  purpose  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  cob-web 
was  rarely  given  before  the  subject  was  prepared  by  bleeding,  eme¬ 
tics,  or  purgatives ;  and  given  to  a  subject  so  prepared,  it  seldom 
failed  to  effect  a  cure  comparatively  permanent ;  relapse,  or  conver¬ 
sion  into  another  form  of  disease,  being,  upon  the  whole,  a  rare 
occurrence  where  the  disease  had  been  suspended  by  this  remedy. 


*  Dr,  Jackson  on  Fever,  pag^e  gtl. 
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If  it  was  not  given  until  the  paroxysm  was  advanced  in  progress,  the 
symptoms  of  irritation,  viz.  tremors,  startings,  spasms,  and  delirium, 
if  such  existed  as  forms  of  febrile  action,  were  usually  reduced  in 
violence,  sometimes  entirely  removed.  In  this  case,  sleep,  calm  and 
refreshing,  usually  followed  the  sudden  and  perfect  removal  of  pain 
and  irritation.  Vomiting,  spasms,  and  twisting  in  the  bowels,  were 
also  usually  allayed  by  it;  there  was  no  effect  from  it  where  the 
vomiting  or  pain  was  connected  with  real  inflammation,  or  progress 
to  disorganization.  In  cases  of  febrile  depression,  deficient  anima¬ 
tion,  and  indifference  to  surrounding  objects,  the  exhibition  of  eight 
or  ten  grains  of  cob-web  was  often  followed  by  exhilaration  ;  the  eye 
sparkled;  the  countenance  assumed  a  temporary  animation;  and, 
though  the  course  of  the  disease  might  not  be  changed,  or  the  dan¬ 
gers  averted,  more  respite  was  obtained  from  a  pill  of  cob-web  than 
what  arises  from,  or  belongs  to,  the  action  of  wine,  opium,  or  any 
thing  else  within  my  knowledge,” 

When  this  disease  proves  unusually  obstinate,  a  somewhat 
different  plan  may  be  pursued.  In  the  case  of  a  quartan,  in 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  which  had  lasted  two  years.  Dr.  For- 
dyce  prescribed  ten  grains  of  the  compound  powder  of  ipeca- 
cuan,  with  a  scruple  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  (which  may  be 
taken  in  any  aqueous  vehicle),  two  hours  before  the  paroxysm 
was  expected.  It  succeeded  perfectly.  A  profuse  perspira¬ 
tion  followed  the  use  of  this  draught,  and  entirely  prevented 
the  cold  fit;  bark  was  next  freely  given,  and  this  obstinate  ague 
was  cured  in  a  few  days. 

Fifteen  grains  of  salt  of  tartar,  with  a  scruple  of  chamomile 
flowers,  in  powder,  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  mint  water,  form 
a  draught  that  has  often  been  found  of  superior  advantage  in 
particular  cases  of  ague  which  had  resisted  the  employment  of 
the  bark.  It  may  be  given  every  fifth  or  sixth  hour  during  the 
intermission. 

When  an  ague  is  accompanied  with  a  sallowness  of  the  com¬ 
plexion,  and  pain,  tenderness,  or  swelling  about  the  region 
of  the  stomach  or  liver,  indicating  the  existence  of  some  in¬ 
ternal  obstruction  or  disease,  the  alterative  pill.  No.  88,  page 
102,  should  be  taken  every  night  for  some  time,  in  order  to  its 
removal.  In  very  swampy  situations,  especially  in  hot  climates, 
obstructions  and  disease  of  the  bowels,  liver,  or  spleen,  are 
very  apt  to  arise  in  protracted  intermittents ;  when  the  bark 
will  often  disagree,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  substitute  some 
other  bitter  for  it,  as  gentian,  quassia,  or  chamomile.  In  such 
cases,  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuan  will  be  found  very 
serviceable,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  bitters. 

With  respect  to  diet,  if,  in  the  commencement,  the  pulse  is 
hard  and  strong,  and  the  face  flushed,  these  inflammatory 
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symptoms  will  require  a  spare  mild  diet;  but  debility  generally 
prevails,  and  then  it  ought  to  to  be  as  full  and  generous  as  the 
stomach  will  easily  bear,  observing  to  take  that  food  which 
affords  the  most  nourishment  with  the  least  irritation,  as  mut¬ 
ton  or  lamb  chops,  chicken,  eggs,  bread,  and  good  wine. 

All  agues  are  very  liable  to  return  from  the  operation  of  slight 
causes  ;  the  patient  will,  therefore,  find  it  necessary  to  avoid 
exposure  to  marsh  miasma,  and  all  other  sources  of  debility. 
If  he  lives  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  swamps  and  fens 
are  numerous,  he  should  take  a  dose  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine 
twice  a  day,  for  three  or  four  weeks,  occasionally,  particularly 
in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  carefully  avoid  exposure  to  the 
night  air. 

OF  APOPLEXY. 

Apoplexy,  or  an  apoplectic  fit,  is  a  sudden  suspension  of 
the  powers  of  sense  and  motion,  from  some  diseased  affection 
of  the  brain,  or  nervous  system,  the  respiration  being  generally 
laborious,  and  frequently  attended  with  a  stertorous  noise.  It 
is  strictly  a  disease  of  the  nervous  system. 

SYMPTOMS-— We  are  sometimes  warned  of  tlie  approach 
of  apoplexy  by  a  dull  pain  in  the  head,  accompanied  by  a  sense 
of  heaviness ;  giddiness  ;  drowsiness  ;  frequent  fits  of  night¬ 
mare;  fulness  and  redness  of  the  face  and  eyes ;  obscurity  of 
sight ;  bleeding  from  the  nose;  faltering  in  the  speech  ;  ringing 
in  the  ears,  and  loss  of  memory:  but  its  attack  is  more  frequently 
sudden,  and  the  patient  falls  to  the  ground  with  scarcely  any 
warning,  and  lies  as  if  in  a  deep  sleep,  from  which  he  cannot 
be  roused.  In  this  state,  his  breathing  is  laborious,  and  gene¬ 
rally  accompanied  by  stertor,  the  face  is  red  and  puffed,  the 
veins  of  the  head  and  neck  are  distended,  the  head  is  hot,  and 
often  in  a  copious  perspiration,  the  eyes  are  prominent,  blood¬ 
shot,  sometimes  half  open,  but  more  frequently  quite  closed, 
the  pupils  dilated,  and  a  frothy  saliva  is  often  excreted  from 
the  mouth.  The  pulse  is  at  first  regular,  strong,  full,  and 
slow,  but  soon  becomes  weaker,  frequent,  irregular,  and  inter¬ 
mitting.  The  pupils  of  the  eye  are  commonly  dilated,  but  they 
are  now  and  then  much  contracted. 

The  duration  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy  is  various  ;  but  it  generally 
lasts  from  eight  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  occasionally  to  thirty- 
six  hours,  or  still  longer. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  apoplexy,  which  are  in  general 
clearly  marked,  the  one  attended  with  a  hard,  full  pulse,  flushed 
countenance,  and  stertorous  breathing ;  the  other  with  a  feeble 
pulse,  and  pale  countenance.  The  former  usually  occurs  in 
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persons  of  a  full  plethoric  habit,  and  considerable  energy  and 
strength ;  the  latter,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  old,  phlegmatic, 
and  feeble. 

Generally  speaking,  the  latter  form  of  the  disease  is  the 
most  dangerous,  since,  from  the  general  failure  of  the  energies 
of  life,  nature  has  less  ability  to  assist  us  in  the  use  of  our 
remedial  measures.  In  any  other  point  of  view,  the  degree 
of  danger  will  be  generally  measured  by  the  violence  of  the 
symptoms.  In  general,  the  shorter  the  fit  the  more  favourable 
the  prognosis. 

It  is  very  doubtful,  whether  the  sudden  deaths  we  so  fre¬ 
quently  hear  of,  ought  to  be  ascribed,  as  is  common,  to  apoplec¬ 
tic  seizure,  since  genuine  apoplexy  very  seldom  destroys  life  in 
less  than  two  hours.  They  appear  to  depend  rather  upon  some 
violent  affection  of  the  heart,  or  stomach,  or  upon  the  rupture 
of  some  blood-vessel  larger  than  those  of  the  brain. 

CAUSES. — The  most  common  immediate  cause  of  apoplexy 
is  pressure  on  the  brain,  either  from  an  efiusion  of  blood  or 
serum,  or  from  a  distention  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  by  an 
accumulation  of  blood  in  them,  independently  of  effusion. 

Whatever  operates  in  determining  a  great  quantity  of  blood 
to  the  head,  or  in  impeding  a  free  return  from  it,  may  produce 
excessive  distention  or  effusion  within  the  cranium,  and  be, 
therefore,  reckoned  as  exciting  causes  :  such  are  violent  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  mind,  immoderate  exercise,  intense  study,  fits  of 
intemperance,  excessive  straining,  ligatures  about  the  neck, 
the  suppression  of  accustomed  evacuations,  as  piles,  &c.  unre¬ 
strained  indulgence  of  the  appetite,  and  exposure  to  sudden 
and  great  heat,  or  to  excessive  cold. 

This  disease  may  happen  at  any  age,  but  is  most  frequent 
about  the  middle,  or  in  the  decline  of  life,  especially  in  persons 
of  a  plethoric  habit,  who  have  short  necks,  and  who  are 
indolent,  and  indulge  much  in  eating  and  drinking. 

DISTINCTION. — Apoplexy  is  distinguished  from  epilepsy, 
or  falling  fits,  by  the  presence  of  convulsions  and  contortions  of 
the  limbs  in  the  latter,  by  the  comparative  shortness  of  the  fit, 
and  the  greater  facility  with  which  the  patient  is  roused. 

In  deep  intoxication,  the  breath  is  in  general  tainted  with 
the  intoxicating  liquor,  and  the  patient  may  be  in  some  degree 
roused  by  shouting  in  his  ear,  and  by  applying  a  strong  stimu¬ 
lant  to  the  nostrils. 

TREATMENT. — Although,  in  systems  of  physic,  it  has  been, 
usual  to  divide  this  disease  into  the  two  varieties  of  sanguineous 
and  serous  ;  the  former  arising  from  the  effusion  of  blood,  the 
latter  from  the  extravasation  of  serum;  yet  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  these  distinctions  have  any  real  foundation  in  experi- 
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ence,  or  observation.  But,  in  treating  this  disease,  it  is 
unquestionably  proper  and  necessary  to  attend  to  the  following 
modifications,  namely  : 

1.  Apoplexy  occurring  in  the  vigorous  and  plethoric. 

2.  Apoplexy  attacking  a  constitution  infirm  by  nature,  or 
enfeebled  by  age,  intemperance,  or  excessive  exertion. 

In  the  former  case,  blood-letting,  both  general  and  local, 
active  purgatives  by  the  mouth  and  in  clysters,  and  the  free 
application  of  cold  to  the  head,  form  the  best  remedies;  but  in 
the  apoplexy  of  the  infirm,  or  enfeebled,  we  must  be  cautious 
and  sparing  in  the  employment  of  the  lancet,  and  all  other  very 
active  depleting  measures. 

In  all  cases  of  the  disease,  the  patient  should,  if  possible,  be 
immediately  carried  into  a  spacious  apartment,  into  which  cool 
air  may  be  freely  admitted  ;  his  head  and  shoulders  should  be 
placed  in  an  elevated  position ;  all  ligatures,  especially  these 
about  the  neck,  must  be  speedily  removed,  and  the  legs  and 
feet  should  be  placed  in  warm  water,  or  rubbed  with  the  stimu¬ 
lating  embrocation,  No.  42,  page  91. 

When  the  disease  occurs  in  a  full  habit,  or  has  been  pre¬ 
ceded  by  marks  of  strong  action  in  the  blood-vessels,  a  pint  or 
two  of  blood  should  be  immediately  drawn  from  the  arm,  or 
jugular  vein,  and  a  dozen  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  tem¬ 
ples,  or  the  patient  may  be  cupped  on  the  back  of  the  neck. 
Immediately  subsequent  to  these  operations,  a  copious  purga¬ 
tive  clyster,  as  No.  8,  page  82,  quickened  by  the  addition  of 
four  ounces  of  infusion  of  senna,  should  be  exhibited,  which 
may  be  followed  by  active  purgatives,  administered  by  the 
mouth  as  soon  as  the  patient  is  able  to  swallow*  The  powder. 
No.  107,  page  107,  washed  down  with  a  full  dose  of  the  mix¬ 
ture,  No.  67,  vvill  be  proper.  The  head  may,  at  the  same  time, 
be  covered  with  linen  rags  wet  with  cold  water,  vinegar  and 
water,  or  pounded  ice. 

Unless  the  first  clyster  operates  well,  it  ought  to  be  quickly 
repeated,  which  may  likewise  be  observed  with  regard  to  the 
purgative  powder.  In  the  commencement,  the  purgative 
medicine  should  be  repeated  every  day,  and  afterwards  every 
second  or  third  day,  for  some  time. 

A  mustard  poultice,  as  No.  4,  applied  to  the  feet,  is  a  pro¬ 
per  measure  in  the  beginning,  and  sometimes  a  useful  one. 
8ome  practitioners  recommend  blisters,  but  they  are  of  doubt¬ 
ful  advantage. 

An  emetic  is  seldom  advisable  or  safe,  unless  the  fit  has 
come  on  soon  after  a  hearty  meal,  when  it  ought  to  be  the  first 
thing  resorted  to. 

Dr  Baillie,  after  recommending  the  treatment  above  laid 
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down,  says,  if  the  patient  should  recover  by  these  means, 
the  best  plan  of  management,  in  order  to  escape  from  another 
attack,  is  to  live  almost  entirely  throughout  future  life  upon 
vegetable  food,  and  to  abstain  from  wine,  spirits,  and  malt 
liquor.  It  will  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  avoid  any 
strong  or  long-continued  exertion  of  the  mind.  In  a  few  in¬ 
stances,  when  the  full  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  had  for 
some  time  subsided,  I  have  derived  considerable  advantage 
from  the  moderate  use  of  tonic  medicines,  and  more  especially 
of  steel.’^* 

But  in  the  second  variety  of  apoplexy,  which  is  the  disease 
of  an  enfeebled  constitution,  local  bleeding  by  cupping  and 
leeches,  will  be  preferable  to  that  of  the  lancet.  Purgatives 
are  here  sometimes  of  much  service.  The  forms  above  re¬ 
commended  are  proper,  though  the  patient  need  not  take  them 
in  so  large  doses  as  are  advisable  in  the  apoplexy  of  full 
habits.  Blisters  may  also  be  applied,  first  to  the  back,  and 
then  to  the  arms  or  thighs  ;  and  when  the  patient  is  recovering, 
a  change  of  air  and  scene,  with  the  use  of  mild  tonics,  as  No. 
31,  or  33,  the  bowels  being  carefully  regulated  by  gentle 
aperients,  may  be  resorted  to  with  the  prospect  of  considerable 
advantage.  Much  of  the  treatment  recommended  for  Indiges¬ 
tion^  will  be  useful  here. 

After  recovery,  the  diet  may  be  a  little  more  generous  than 
what  would  be  proper  in  the  convalescence  of  a  plethoric  sub¬ 
ject  from  an  attack  of  this  disease.  The  tonic  pill,  No.  91, 
page  103,  may  be  advantageously  alternated  with  the  strength¬ 
ening  draughts  above  noticed.  It  is  a  common  practice  also  to 
recommend  the  external  use  of  stimulants,  as  No.  42,  or  43, 
which  may  be  freely  rubbed  down  the  spine,  over  the  arms, 
and  on  other  parts  of  the  body  alternately. 

Those,  who  from  their  constitutional  make,  are  disposed  to  the 
present  malady,  ought  to  be  very  attentive  in  observing  a  mild 
spare  diet,  and  regular  habits  ;  they  should  rise  and  retire 
early,  take  very  little  strong  drink,  especially  avoiding  malt 
liquors,  keep  an  open  state  of  the  bowels,  and  use  a  great  deal 
of  active  exercise  in  the  country.  A  seton  in  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  or  between  the  shoulders,  is  often  a  valuable  preventive, 
and  highly  merits  the  attention  of  those  who  have  had  one 
attack  of  apoplex}^ 

In  recovering  from  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  strict  attention  to 
diet  and  regimen  is  of  the  utmost  moment,  and  I  shall,  therefore, 
conclude  this  article  with  some  of  the  most  important  rules 
relating  to  these  points.  It  has  been  correctly  remarked,  that 

*  Dr.  Baillie’s  Posthumous  Writings,  page  168, 
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the  recovery  of  health  and  strength  after  the  disorder  has  been 
in  a  measure  subdued,  requires  (and  often  for  a  long  period  of 
time)  unceasing  attention  to  minutiae. 

1.  Having  the  head  shaved  frequently,  and  washing  it  daily 
with  cold  water,  are  practices  worthy  of  much  regard.  Fre¬ 
quently  rubbing  the  head  with  a  flesh-brush,  dipped  in  cold 
water,  is  very  beneficial.  The  scurf  on  the  skin  is  thus  got  rid 
of,  a  proper  perspiration  promoted,  and  the  head  can  be  kept 
much  cooler. 

2.  As  soon  as  it  is  practicable,  it  is  highly  expedient  to  use 
the  shower  bath,  with  cold  or  tepid  water,  at  least  occasionally, 
as  the  means  of  propelling  the  blood  from  the  head. 

3.  A  strong  flesh-brush  ought  to  be  applied  for  ten  minutes, 
night  and  morning,  to  the  feet  and  arms,  with  the  view  of 
giving  tone  to  the  skin  and  muscles,  and  augmenting  the  quan¬ 
tum  of  daily  exercise.  Rubbing  the  limbs,  and  patting  them 
by  the  hands  of  a  servant,  in  particular  the  feet  and  legs  with 
the  stockings  on,  greatly  tends  to  the  acquisition  of  strength, 
and  brings  what  is  so  much  wanted,  the  blood  to  the  extremities. 
If  the  speech  be  afiected,  a  very  likely  means  of  obtaining 
relief,  is  by  the  application  of  a  hard  flesh-brush  to  the  throat, 
as  often  in  the  day  as  may  be  convenient ;  and  rubbing  under 
the  chin  with  the  fingers.  See  what  is  said  of  friction  at 
page  162. 

4.  The  breathing  of  pure  air  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
health  ;  and  for  that  purpose,  the  improved  mode  of  ventilation, 
by  pulling  down  the  upper  sashes,  and  having  a  wooden  con¬ 
ductor,  by  which  the  air  is  made  to  strike  against  the  ceiling, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended.  By  this  means,  the  room 
occupied  by  the  patient  may  be  kept  constantly  cool  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  in  the  winter  an  occasional  recourse  to  it  will  prevent 
any  stagnation  of  air  in  the  apartment,  and  carry  olf  superfluous 
heat. 

5.  The  body  clothes  should  be  kept  loose,  (especially  about 
the  neck,  the  wrists,  and  the  knees,)  and  light,  for  the  sake  of 
easv  conveyance.  It  is  not  difficult,  by  using  Shetland  stock¬ 
ings,  &c.  to  combine  warmth  with  lightness. 

6*.  In  regard  to  diet,  at  breakfast  a  moderate  quantity  of 
milk  may  be  taken,  if  it  agrees  with  the  patient,  with  hard 
baker’s  biscuit,  or  rusks,  or  stale,  or  toasted  bread,  which  are 
both  more  agreeable  to  the  stomach,  and  excite  its  digestive 
pov/ers  better,  than  common  bread.  If  costive,  toasted  brown 
bread,  especially  with  a  little  rye  flour  in  its  composition,  will 
be  preferable.  Barley-meal  porridge,  or  gruel,  might  also  be 
occasionally  taken  ;  or  tea  for  a  change.  So  butter  or  cheese 
on  any  account. 
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Luncheons  ought  to  be  entirely  given  up.  For  dinner, 
(about  two  o’clock,)  take  a  single  plateful  of  light  soup  or 
broth,  and  then  a  moderate  quantity  of  pudding,  made  of  pearl- 
barley,  or  rice.  Pearl  or  pot-barley  affords  excellent  nourish¬ 
ment.  When  ground  into  meal,  it  may  be  made  into  scones  or 
cakes  (prepared  with  milk),  which  are  wholesomer  than  fer¬ 
mented  bread.  A  little  fowl  or  mutton,  or  white  sea- fish,  in 
particular  whitings  and  fresh  herrings,  is  allowable  once  or 
twice  a  week  for  a  change.  The  wholesomest  fruits,  as  straw¬ 
berries,  gooseberries,  grapes,  currants,  apples,  and  oranges, 
may  be  taken,  but  never  after  the  stomach  is  filled.  Stone 
fruits  are  to  be  avoided,  excepting  perhaps  peaches.  Remem¬ 
ber  to  eat  slowly,  and  to  masticate  well  what  is  eaten. 

For  drink,  whey,  (more  especially  clarified,"'  as  the  French 

petit  laitD  or  toast  and  water,  carefully  made,  are  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  Ginger,  or  spruce-beer,  or  soda  water,  likewise  may  be 
taken  :  but  no  malt  liquor,  nor  wine,  nor  spirits,  even  with 
water.  Spirits,  in  particular,  are  rank  poison  here. 

A  late  tea  may  be  taken,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  supper, 
which  ought  to  be  given  up,  or  indulged  in  very  sparingly. 

7.  With  respect  to  sleeping,  a  mattress  is  to  be  preferred  : 
the  head  should  be  raised,  and  very  lightly  and  thinly  covered  ; 
the  pillow  to  be  stuffed  with  horse-hair  instead  of  feathers.  A 
habit  of  retiring  to  bed  early,  and  rising  very  early,  ought  to  be 
studiously  cultivated. 

8.  Daily  exercise  is  of  the  first  importance,  more  particularly 
if  the  patient  be  of  a  full  habit.  Without,  walking  much  on 
level  ground,  surveying  the  beauties  of  Nature,  and  directing 
the  operations,  but  not  joining  in  the  labours  of  gardening,  are 
practices  highly  advisable.  The  management  of  a  green-house, 
and  attention  to  the  culture  of  plants,  are  excellent  means  of 
occupation.  These  should  be  alternated  with  gentle  horse 
exercise.  In  regard  to  in-door  amusemeiitsj^  neither  billiards, 
nor  cards,  are  to  be  recommended,  from  the  anxiety  they  occa¬ 
sion,  &c.  Books  of  a  light  and  amusing  description  are  proper, 
and  the  company  of  the  young  and  lively  ought  to  be  cultivated. 
Daily  friction  and  percussion  must  not  be  forgotten. 

Religious  exercises  also,  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  These 
will  aflbrd  consolation  and  hope,  when  every  other  means  of 
relief*  are  sought  for  in  vain. 

9.  Quit  large  towns  and  cities  for  the  open  elevated  country. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  hardly  possible,  where  the  constitution  is 

not  gone,  or  the  frame  in  a  state  of  decay,  that  a  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  all  these  particulars,  will  not  be  productive  of  the  most 
essential  benefit. 
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This  disease  consists  in  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  for  the  most 
part  temporary,  and  occurring  at  uncertain  periods,  accompanied 
with  a  wheezing  sound,  and  a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  chest, 
with  cough  and  expectoration.  At  first  view,  it  seems  to  be  a 
disease  of  the  lungs,  and  these  organs  are,  no  doubt,  often 
primarily  and  chiefly  affected;  but  it  is  as  certain,  that  in  very 
many  instances  there  is  no  positive  disease  of  the  pulmonary 
organs ;  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  other  symptoms  pre¬ 
sent,  denoting  deep-seated  mischief  in  the  lungs,  arising  se¬ 
condarily  and  sympathetically  from  severe  disorder  in  other 
important  parts,  especially  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  late 
Dr.  Heberden  alluded  to  this,  in  saying,  It  is  observable  in 
pulmonary  consumption,  where  the  whole  lungs  are  diseased, 
and  where  a  great  part  of  them  has  been  destroyed,  that  patients 
have  indeed  a  shortness  of  breath  upon  motion,  but  not  any  of 
the  violent  fits  of  suffocation  which  belong  to  asthma;  while  in 
examining  the  lungs  of  asthmatic  persons  after  death,  there  has 
sometimes  appeared  no  hurt  obvious  to  the  senses,  which  could 
account  for  the  difficulty  with  which  they  had  often  performed 
their  office.’'^  Asthma  is  a  disease  of  the  latter  period  of  life, 
and  is  very  difficult  of  cure. 

It  is  commonly  divided  into  two  species,  the  dry,  spasmodic, 
or  nervous  asthma;  and  the  humid,  or  habitual  asthma.  In  the 
former,  the  fit  is  sudden,  violent,  and  of  short  duration  ;  the 
constriction  on  the  chest  very  hard  and  spasmodic;  the  cough 
slight,  and  the  expectoration  scanty,  and  only  appearing  towards 
the  close  of  the  fit.  In  the  second  species,  or  habitual  asthma, 
the  paroxysm  is  gradual  and  protracted  ;  the  constriction  of  the 
chest  is  heavy  and  laborious ;  the  cough  severe,  and  more  or 
less  constant;  the  expectoration  commencing  early,  soon  be¬ 
coming  copious,  and  affording  great  relief.  The  spasmodic 
asthma  is  comparatively  a  rare  disease,  not  one  case  occurring 
for,  perhaps,  fifty  cases  of  habitual  asthma. 

SYMPTOMS. — Asthmatic  paroxysms  are  usually  preceded 
by  languor,  flatulency,  head-ache,  drowsiness,  pale  urine,  dis¬ 
turbed  rest,  and  pain  in  the  head.  Soon  a  sense  of  tightness 
and  stricture  is  felt  across  the  breast,  with  distressing  straitness 
of  the  lungs,  impeding  respiration;  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
continues  to  increase ;  both  inspiration  and  expiration  are  per¬ 
formed  slowly,  and  with  a  wheezing  noise;  the  speech  becomes 
difficult  and  uneasy ;  a  propensity  to  coughing  succeeds,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  most  anxious  difficulty  of  breathing  ;  the  patient 

*  Commentaries,  page  C7. 
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is  threatened  with  immediate  suffocation,  and  is  obliged  in¬ 
stantly  to  rise  from  an  horizontal  position.  The  face  is  some¬ 
times  turg-id,  and  of  a  livid  hue;  at  others  it  is  morbidly  pale 
and  shrunk.  These  symptoms  continue  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  when  they  gradually  decline,  the  fit  being  generally  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  expectoration  of  mucus.  Notwithstanding  the 
violence  of  the  assault,  it  is  very  seldom  that  asthma  proves 
fatal  at  the  time. 

In  spasmodic  asthma,  the  patient  frequently  soon  recovers 
from  the  fit,  if  we  except  the  effects  of  weakness  left  behind, 
and  when  the  weather  is  warm  and  favourable,  may  continue 
for  weeks  or  months  free  from  difficulty  of  breathing  or  cough; 
but  in  the  humid  habitual  asthma,  although  weeks  may  be  some¬ 
times  passed  without  a  severe  fit,  yet  the  sufferer,  for  the  most 
part,  labours  under  continual  difficulty  of  breathing,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  wheezing  noise,  and  more  or  less  cough. 

CAUSES. — The  exciting  causes  are  numerous,  and  among 
the  chief  of  them  we  may  reckon,  hereditary  predisposition, — • 
cold  and  moist  atmosphere, — sudden  changes  of  temperature, — 
removal  from  a  healthy  spot  in  the  country  to  a  crowded  and 
populous  city, — suppression  of  long  accustomed  evacuations, — 
mechanical  constriction  of  the  chest.  Yet  all  these  may  be  re¬ 
solved  into  an  irritation  of  some  kind  or  other,  existing  within 
the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  stimulating  its  moving  powers  to 
a  convulsive  constriction.  In  such  instances,  the  asthma  is  a 
primary  affection  originating  in  the  chest;  but  we  have  already 
remarked,  that  this  disease  not  unfrequently  occurs  secondarily, 
and  as  a  mere  symptom,  or  result  of  some  other  complaint,  or 
of  a  diseased  state  of  some  remote  organ,  as  the  stomach, 
bowels,  or  liver,  when  it  is  only  to  be  removed  by  removing  the 
disorder  on  which  it  is  dependent.  Hence,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  we  should  trace  out  the  actual  cause,  so  as  to 
determine  whether  it  has  its  seat  within  the  chest,  or  in  a  more 
remote  part. 

When  once  asthma  is  established,  a  recurrence  of  the  fit  may 
be  readily  excited  by  any  excess  or  imprudence  in  diet,  or  any 
unusual  exertions  of  body  or  mind.  Indeed,  whatever  greatly 
deranges  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  will  prove 
a  powerful  cause  of  exciting  the  fits  ;  and  though  this  disease 
is  not,  generally  speaking,  immediately  dangerous,  frequent 
returns  of  it  are  liable  gradually  to  induce  incurable  disease 
of  the  heart,  or  lungs,  and  thus  to  occasion  a  fatal  termination. 
These  facts  evince  the  importance  of  an  unceasing  attention  in 
avoiding  the  constitutional  or  occasional  causes  of  this  affection. 

TREATMENT. — I  shall  consider  first,  the  treatment  proper 
during  the  paroxysm  or  fit,  and  then  that  which  is  suited  to  the 
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intervals.  The  former  is,  of  course,  only  palliative,  and  adopted 
with  the  view  to  shorten  the  duration  of  the  asthmatic  fit,  and 
render  it  less  severe  and  painful  during  its  continuance ;  while 
the  latter  is  sometimes  curative,  and  the  object  in  resorting  to 
it,  should  be  to  lessen  or  remove  the  diseased  condition  of  the 
lungs,  or  other  parts  on  which  the  malady  depends,  and  thus  to 
free  the  patient  altogether  from  a  subsequent  repetition  of  the 
attacks,  or  to  weaken  their  force,  and  lengthen  the  intervals 
between  them. 

When  the  Jit  is  on,  or  felt  to  be  coming  on,  the  patient  should 
be  brought  near  a  large  fire,  and  the  feet  and  legs  be  imme¬ 
diately  immersed  in  warm  water;  he  should  drink  frequently  of 
some  mild  diluting  liquor  made  warm,  as  barley-water,  or  very 
thin  gruel,  into  a  pint  of  which,  two  or  three  tea-spoonfuls  of 
ether,  or  of  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  may  be  put;  and  if 
there  be  much  pain  about  the  chest,  the  part  may  be  fomented 
with  hot  flannels,  or  bladders  of  hot  water.  A  draught,  con¬ 
sisting  of  twenty  drops  of  the  solution  of  acetate  of  morphia 
(page  63),  or  of  laudanum,  with  half  a  drachm  of  ether,  and  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  mint  water,  will  be  sometimes  very  useful; 
or  the  acetate  of  morphia  may  be  given  in  a  breakfast-cupful 
of  strong  coffee ;  to  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  if  necessary.  Sir  John  Floyer,  and  Sir  John 
Pringle,  both  of  whom  were  able  physicians,  confidently  re¬ 
commended  coffee,  and  the  latter  eminent  practitioner  says, 
that  it  is  the  best  abater  of  the  periodic  asthma  that  he  had 
seen.  The  best  Mocha  is  to  be  preferred,  which  should  be  newly 
burnt,  and  made  very  strong  immediately  after  grinding  it. 

An  emetic  of  twenty  grains  of  ipecacuan  powder,  is  often  at¬ 
tended  with  great  advantage  on  the  accession  of  the  fit,  and 
may  be  beneficially  employed  afterwards,  once  in  three  or  four 
weeks.  The  emetic  determines  to  the  surface  of  the  body, 
promotes  spitting,  greatly  relieves  the  chest,  and  is  a  measure 
much  approved  by  the  generality  of  the  most  experienced  phy¬ 
sicians  ;  but  if  the  patient  is  averse  to  it,  he  may  take  instead 
three  grains  of  compound  ipecacuan  powder,  made  into  a  pill 
with  conserve  of  roses,  every  second  or  third  hour  till  the  fit 
abates.  The  inhalation  of  ether  will  sometimes  give  relief 
during  the  paroxysm.  It  can  be  tried  by  heating  a  common 
tea-pot  with  boiling  water,  and  after  pouring  the  water  quite 
off,  put  a  tea-spoonful,  or  two,  of  ether  into  the  pot,  shut  the 
lid  d  own  close,  and  let  the  patient  inhale  the  fumes  by  putting 
the  spout  into  his  mouth,  and  breathing  in  that  way  for  several 
minutes.  This  may  be  repeated  frequently  if  it  agrees,  and 
the  severity  of  the  disease  makes  it  desirable. 

If  the  bowels  are  confined  on  the  accession  of  the  fit,  they 
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should '  be  relieved  by  the  exhibition  of  a  •  laxative  clyster,  as 
No.  8,  page  82,  or  by  administering  a  dose  of  the  aperient 
mixture.  No.  67,  page  97  ;  but  purging  is  almost  invariably  to 
be  avoided. 

I  have  known  strong  brandy  and  water  alford  more  relief  than 
any  other  thing  during  the  fit.  Dr.  Dawson,  of  Bishopwear- 
mouth,  writes  in  favour  of  gin  and  water;  indeed,  he  states, 
that  sufferers  from  the  dry  spasmodic  asthma  have,  under  his 
own  observation,  derived  a  cure  from  gin  and  water,  when  all 
medicines,  and  every  other  kind  of  spirits,  had  completely 
failed.^ 

Dr.  Bree,  the  able  author  of  an  approved  work  on  disordered 
respiration,  advises  the  following  draught  to  be  taken  every  three 
hours,  during  the  paroxysm.  “  Many  patients,”  says  he,  “  'who 
had  taken  the  most  powerful  antispasmodics,  have  assured  me 
that  none  had  been  so  useful ;  and  two  gentlemen,  now  under 
toy  direction,  inform  me,  that  it  is  the  only  medicine  that  has 
ever  given  them  relief  in  the  fits.” 

Take  of  extract  of  henbane,  three  grains;  diluted  nitric  acid,  thirty 

drops ;  tincture  of  squill,  fifteen  drops;  water,  an  ounce  and  a  half. 

—Mix. 

Asthma  is  frequently  observed  in  middle-aged,  and  elderly 
persons,  to  take  much  of  the  character  of  a  slow  inflammation 
and  obstruction  in  the  lungs,  being  attended  with  a  good  deal 
of  pain  in  the  chest,  feverishness,  and  hard  pulse,  especially  in 
the  winter  and  spring,  and  then,  says  Dr.  Bree,  seneka  is  the 
most  certainly  useful  medicine  that  I  have  tried.  In  such  cases, 
while  the  feverishness  continues,  it  must  be  united  with  a  saline 
medicine,  as  three  drachms  of  the  solution  of  acetate  of  ammo¬ 
nia,  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  decoction  of  seneka,  which  may 
be  taken  as  a  draught,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  When  the 
febrile  state  gives  way,  it  should  be  combined  with  squill,  &c. 
which  will  be  found  to  promote  spitting,  perspiration,  and  urine, 
in  a  powerful  manner. 

Take  of  decoction  of  seneka,  an  ounce  and  a  half,  or  two  ounces; 

vinegar  of  squill,  half  a  drachm;  paregoric  elixir,  half  a  drachm, 

— Mix  for  a  draught,  to  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

This  combination  will  often  be  useful  in  the  intervals,  and  the 
dose  of  the  squill  may  be  increased  if  necessary. 

It  is  a  too  common  practice  among  some  persons  to  bleed  the 
patient  during  a  severe  asthmatic  fit,  but  unless  there  be  great 
fulness  of  habit,  with  a  tendency  to  inflammation,  it  should  never 


*  Dawson’s  Practice  of  Physic,  page  331. 
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be  resorted  to;  for  it  greatly  augments  the  subsequent  weak¬ 
ness,  without  mitigating  even  the  present  severity  of  the  dis¬ 
ease. 

During  the  intervals  of  the  fits,  the  most  valuable  medicines 
are  ammoniac,  assafoetida,  squill,  seneka,  ipecacuan,  prepara¬ 
tions  of  zinc  or  steel,  and  mercurial  alteratives,  combined  with 
such  a  diet  and  regimen  as  are  calculated  to  invigorate  the 
digestive  functions,  the  organs  within  the  chest,  and  the  con¬ 
stitution  at  large.  In  some  cases,  where  no  inflammatory  symp¬ 
toms  are  present,  the  following  pills  are  very  serviceable. 

Take  of  gum  ammoniac,  gum  assafoetida,  of  each,  a  drachm;  pow¬ 
der  of  ipecacuan,  fifteen  grains;  Peruvian  balsam,  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  form  the  whole  into  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  thirty 
pills.  Two  or  three  to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Or  these: 

Take  of  the  compound  squill  pill,  a  drachm;  powder  of  ipecacuan, 
twelve  grains;  purified  Turkey  opium,  three  grains;  camphor,  a 
scruple. — Mix  them,  and  divide  into  twenty  pills.  Take  two  pills 
three  times  a  day. 

When  the  patient  is  fully  recovered  from  the  fit,  either  of  the 
stomachic  medicines,  No.  91,  92,  or  93,  page  104,  will  fre¬ 
quently  be  found  eminently  useful.  Some  persons  will  derive 
most  advantage  from  the  pills,  No.  91,  and  others  from  the 
No.  93;  which  will  agree  best  with  the  individual,  can  seldom 
be  known  but  by  a  trial. 

The  compound  tincture  of  benjamin,  when  good,  is  some¬ 
times  a  useful  medicine,  and  may  be  taken  to  the  extent  of 
thirty  or  forty  drops,  three  times  a  day,  on  a  lump  of  sugar. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  value  of  occasional  emetics 
of  ipecacuan  powder,  in  the  intervals.  They  are  almost  in¬ 
variably  useful,  especially  in  habitual  asthma,  and  may  be  ad¬ 
vantageously  repeated  once  a  month,  whatever  other  medicine 
is  taken.  Twelve  or  fifteen  grains  of  ipecacuan  powder  is  a 
proper  dose. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  asthma  may  frequently  be  much 
relieved  by  the  skilful  employment  of  mercurial  alteratives,  and 
I  believe  it  possible  even  to  cure  some  cases  of  the  disease, 
both  in  its  habitual  and  spasmodic  form,  by  such  means.  The 
most  superficial  observer,  who  has  seen  many  cases  of  asthma, 
must  have  often  perceived  it  to  be  closely  connected  with  a 
deranged  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  symptoms  of  inter¬ 
nal  obstruction,  when  the  efficacy  of  mercurial  preparations 
are  considerable.  Therefore,  under  such  circumstances,  I 
would  advise  the  pill  No.  88,  page  102,  to  be  taken  every 
night,  in  addition  to  any  other  medicine  that  may  be  resorted 
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to  during  the  day.  This  pill  may  be  advantageously  perse¬ 
vered  in  for  several  weeks. 

Occasional  blisters  are  very  advisable,  but  a  perpetual  issue 
or  seton  in  the  side,  arm,  or  between  the  shoulders,  is  of  still 
greater  effect,  and  sometimes  proves  a  powerful  remedy.  It 
ought  never  to  be  neglected  in  bad  cases,  for  if  it  fails  to  cure, 
it  rarely  falls  short  in  relieving. 

The  inhalation  of  oxygen  gas  has  been  known  to  prove  cura¬ 
tive  in  asthma,  and  is  worthy  of  more  attention  here  than  it 
usually  gains.  It  is  chiefly  in  those  instances  where  the  face  is 
pale,  and  the  strength  reduced,  that  it  is  a  valuable  remedy, 
since  its  principal  effects  are  those  of  a  powerful  tonic.  Dr. 
Beddoes,  of  Bristol,  who  has  related  cases  of  asthma  treated 
with  complete  success  by  this  means,  observes,  “no  sooner  does 
the  oxygen  gas  touch  the  lungs,  than  the  livid  colour  of  the 
countenance  disappears,  the  laborious  respiration  ceases,  and  the 
functions  of  all  the  organs  of  the  chest  go  on  easily  and  pleasant¬ 
ly  again.”  Dr,  Thornton,  of  London,  has  likewise  employed  it 
frequently,  in  many  instances  beneficially,  and  in  some  with  per¬ 
manent  advantage.  Dr.  Ferriar,  of  Manchester,  has  spoken  in 
equally  high  terms  of  the  inhalation  of  hydrogen  gas.  It  seems 
to  be  more  particularly  applicable  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
complexion  still  continues  florid,  and  the  general  strength  is  but 
little  impaired,  especially  in  the  dry,  or  spasmodic  asthma. 

Dr.  Wilson  Philip  has  discovered,  that,  in  habitual  asthma, 
the  application  of  galvanism  is  often  of  great  benefit,  and  some¬ 
times  effects  a  complete  cure.  He  states,  that  it  seldom  fails  to 
relieve  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  the  symptoms  of  indiges¬ 
tion  present.  From  eight  to  sixteen  four-inch  plates  of  zinc 
and  copper,  are  sufficient  in  power  with  a  fluid  composed  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty  parts  water  and  one  part  muriatic  acid. 
The  galvanism  is  applied  in  the  following  manner: — Two  thin 
plates  of  metal,  about  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  dipped 
in  water,  are  applied,  one  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  other  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  region  of  the  stomach.  The  wires  from 
the  different  ends  of  the  trough  are  brought  into  contact  with 
these  plates,  and  as  great  a  galvanic  power  maintained,  as  the 
patient  could  bear  without  complaint.  In  this  way  the  galvanic 
influence  was  sent  through  the  lungs,  as  much  as  possible,  in 
the  direction  of  their  nerves.  It  is  proper,  constantly  to  move 
the  wires  upon  the  metal  plates,  particularly  the  negative  wire, 
otherwise  the  skin  is  injured  in  the  places  on  which  they  rest. 
The  relief  seems  much  the  same,  whether  the  positive  wire  is 
applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

The  galvanism  is  to  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  patient 
says  that  the  breathing  is  easy,  which  varies  from  five  to  fifteen 
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minutes.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  several  who  had  laboured 
under  oppressed  breathing  for  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  it  gave 
relief  quite  as  readily  as  in  more  recent  cases. 

In  all  inflammatory  cases  of  asthma,  the  application  of  gal¬ 
vanism  would  be  injurious;  and  in  cases  arising  from  dropsy, 
or  any  other  mechanical  impediment,  little  or  nothing,  it  is 
evident,  is  to  be  expected  from  it.  ’ 

We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  chief  immediate  cause 
of  habitual  asthma,  is  a  deficiency  of  nervous  power  in  the 
lungs,  and  experiment  proves,  that  galvanism  has.a  greater  and 
more  immediate  effect  in  restoring  the  nervous,  influence  to 
these  organs,  than  any  other  remedy.  It  is  from  this  property, 
therefore,  that  it  is  so  frequently  found  of  such  essential  service 
in  this  coiuplaint,  when  no  ordinary  means  are  able  to  reach 
the  case.  Mr.  Cole,  the  house  surgeon  of  the  Worcester  in¬ 
firmary;  states  that  no  other  means  there  employed  have  been 
equally  efficacious  in  relieving  this  disease;  indeed  it  is  asserted, 
that  this  remedy  has  succeeded  there  in  curing  and  relieving 
asthma,  in  the  ratio  of  ninety  cases  out  of  one  hundred.^  Mr.  La 
Beaume  likewise  says,  in  referring  to  his  own  practice,  many 
instances  of  habitual  as  well  as  spasmodic  asthma,  recurring  in 
winter  or  summer,  after  certain  intervals,  have  been  perfectly 
and  permanently  cured,  in  patients  of  different  ages,  by  gal¬ 
vanism.”  In  my  opinion,  this  remedy  has  not  gained  that  con-, 
fidence  and  attention,  in  the  treatment  of  asthma,  which  it  merits 
both  from  the  patient  and  practitioner. 

'  Among  other  instances  of  remarkable  recovery  in  the  present 
malady,  from  the  skilful  use  of  galvanic  influence,  Mr.  La 
Beaume  relates  the  following  very  satisfactory  case. 

‘‘  About  seven  years  ago,  a  gentleman  far  advanced  in  life  came  to 
me  for  relief ;  his  breathing  was  hurried  and  very  laborious,  and  he 
had  been  for  more  than  twenty  years  constantly  suffering  from  habitual 
asthma,  and  a  great  difficulty  in  expectorating  the  tough  viscid 
phlegm,  which  almost  impeded  respiration.  In  a  very  few  minutes 
after  he  was  subjected  to  the  galvanic  current,  his  breathing  became 
perfectly  easy,  and  he  was  able  to  expectorate  freely,  and  to  walk  up 
stairs  without  any  difficulty.  After  a  month  he  obtained  perfect  and 
permanent  recovery.” 

Equal  success  has  attended  the  administration  of  this  means 

'  *  “  It  appears  from  accurate  experiment,  (says  Dr.  Philip),  that  after  the  nervous 
influence  of  the  lungs  and  stomach  have  been  greatly  impaired  by  dividing  thej 
eighth  pair  of  nerves,  (which  supply  the  stomach  and  lungs),  and  folding  back  one 
of  their  divided  ends,  in  consequence  of  which  digestion  is  suspended,  and  the 
breathing  rendered  difficult  ;  the  animal  can  be  made  to  breathe  with  freedom  and- 
digest  his  food  by  sending  the  galvanic  influence  through  the  lungs  and  stomach.” 
These  facts  demonstrate  the  power  of  galvanism  in  restoring  the  nervous  energy, 
of  the  lungs,  and  illustrate  its  mode  of  action  in  relieving  asthma. 
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in  France,  and  hoping  that  the  relation  of  another  case,  in 
which  it  succeeded,  may  tend  to  excite  a  more  general  atten¬ 
tion  to  its  superior  value  in  this  very  distressing  complaint,  I 
have  abridged  the  following  particulars  from  the  Revue  Medi- 
eale,  published  in  Paris.  ’  '  ' 

A  Lady,  thirty-two  years  of  age,  had  been  asthmatic  for  ten 
years.  The  day  previous  to  her  being  galvanized  for  the  first  time, 
this  lady  was  seized  at  midnight  with  a  fit  of  asthma,  which  continued 
till  three  in  the  morning;  and  for  a  fortnight  antecedently,  she 
had  been  attacked  regularly  every  day,  in  the  same  manner,  and  at 
the  same  houi‘.  The  paroxysms  were  attended  with  the  following 
symptoms:  they  were  ushered  in  by  a  severe  fit  of  coughing,  and  the 
patient  soon  became  in  danger  of  suffocation;  she  was  then  lifted  up, 
(for  she  had  not  strength  sufficient  to  do  it  herself,)  and  placed  near 
a  chair,  against  the  back  of  which  she  supported  herself.  The  doors 
and  windows  were  obliged  to  be  opened,  in  order  to  obtain  a  current 
of  air,  the  rattle  and  the  cough  were  so  violent,  that  the  neighbours 
were  disturbed  by  them ;  and,  besides  these  symptoms,  there  was  a 
sense  of  choking  present.  At  the  termination  of  each  paroxysm,  the 
patient  was  completely  exhausted.  In  the  course  of  the  complaint, 
the  attacks  generally  returned  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days  in  succession, 
when  they  abated  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then  recurred  with  in¬ 
creased  violence.  This  patient  was  galvanized  eight  times  in  the 
space  of  a  fortnight,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period  she  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  very  satisfactory  state  before  the  Society  of  Medicine,  by 
her  medical  attendant,  M.  Secondat.  The  first  application  of  this 
power,  was  followed  by  an  alleviation  of  all  her  symptoms,” 

In  asthma,  the  warm  bath  is  generally  hurtful,  but  the  cold 
bath  proves  very  often  extremely  useful.  It  must  be  used  only 
during  the  absence  of  the  fit,  and  is  particularly  beneficial  to 
persons  of  great  constitutional  vigour. — See  Cold  Bathing. 

The  smoking  of  tobacco,  or  stramonium,  is  now  and  then  of 
service,  although  some  physicians  object  to  the  practice.  It 
would  seem  to  be  more  especially  applicable  to  humoral  asthma, 
or  that  form  of  the  complaint  in  which  the  patient  expectorates 
rather  copiously,  and  where  there  is  no  great  fulness  of  habit. 

For  the  flatulency  accompanying  this  disease,  the  following 
is  an  appropriate  and  efficacious  medicine.  It  will  also  fre¬ 
quently  relieve  the  cough  and  oppression  of  the  chest. 

Take  of  distilled  vinegar,  three  ounces;  powder  of  ipecacuan,  four 
grains;  water,  three  ounces. — Mix,  and  take  four  table-spoonfuls 
every  four  hours,  or  as  occasion  requires. 

A  distressing  pain  sometimes  affects  the  integuments  of  the 
head,  and  generally  at  the  back  of  the  head.  I  have  known 
a  blister  afford  perfect  relief  in  this  pain,  but  in  general  the 
most  effectual  remedies  are  stomachic  and  volatile  medicines, 
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with  diaphoretics,  as  the  dranght,  No.  31,  or  ihe  mixture,  No.' 
74,  which  may  be  accompanied,  if  necessary,  with  a  pill  con¬ 
taining  three  grains  of  the  compound  ipecacuan  powder,  twice 
or  thrice  a  day. 

The  diet  must  uniformly  be  light,  and  easy  of  digestion,  con¬ 
sisting  chiefly  of  fresh  animal  food,  eggs,  bread,  tea,'  cocoa,  &c. 
That  recommended  under  the  head  of  Indigestion  is  the  best 
that  can  be  resorted  to.  A  waistcoat  of  wash  leather,  nr 
flannel,  worn  constantly  next  the  skin,  from  September  to  May 
inclusive,  is  highly  to  be  recommended. 

With  respect  to  regimen,  the  points  most  worthy  of  attention 
are,  to  keep  the  bowels  regular,  by  the  occasional  use  of  the  mild 
aperient.  No.  90,  page  103;  to  preserve  the  surface  of  the  body 
warm,  avoiding  damp,  wet,  and  the  east  and  north-east  winds; 
and  to  take  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air,  when  the  weather 
permits,  short  of  fatigue.  Horse  and  carriage  exercise  are  by 
far  the  best.  Removal  to  a  milder  climate  is  highly  advisable ; 
and  what  is  said  on  this  point  under  the  head  of  Consumption 
is  applicable  here.  Cornwall,  and  the  southern  parts  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  are  the  most  eligible  situations  for  asthmatic  persons, 
most  of  whom  live  there  with  far  greater  comfort  and  security 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Great  Britain. 

OF  BARRENNESS. 

The  causes  of  barrenness  are  various,  but  the  most  usual 
kinds  are,  1.  Barrenness  from  impotency,  or  imperfection,  or 
abolition  of  the  conceptive  power;  2.  Barrenness  from  the 
monthly  discharge  being  either  morbidly  retained,  or  secreted 
with  difficulty,  or  in  profusion  ;  3.  Barrenness  from  personal 
aversion,  or  want  of  appetency.  And  the  first  kind  may  be 
either  atonic  or  organic,  that  is,  proceeding  from  direct  imbe¬ 
cility  or  want  of  tone,  or  produced  by  some  structural  hindrance 
or  defect,  whether  natural  or  accidental. 

In  the  first  kind,  proceeding  from  imbecility  or  want  of  tone, 
the  proper  remedies  are,  local  and  general  tonics,  and  stimulants, 
especially  cold  bathing,  preparations  of  iron  with  bitters,  as 
No.  91,  or  92,  page  104,  electricity,  blisters,  issues,  or  setons, 
and  ginseng,  combined  with  change  of  air  and  scene.  Absti¬ 
nence,  for  a  time,  is  likewise  very  advisable. 

If  this  description  be  produced  by  some  hindrance  or  defect 
in  the  structure  of  the  parts  concerned,  the  most  efficacious 
course  consists  of  alteratives,  as  the  pill,  No.  89,  page  102,  at 
night,  with  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  the  compound  decoction  of 
sarsaparilla,  in  divided  doses,  during  the  day,  and  an  occasional 
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tepid  bath  at  about  95  degrees,  the  bowels  being  kept  regular 
with  a  mild  aperient  pill. 

When  the  barrenness  arises  from  irregular  menstruation,  the 
cure  must  depend  upon  a  removal  of  the  particular  kind  of  morbid 
affection  that  operates  at  the  time,  and  lays  a  foundation  for  the 
disease,  the  proper  means  for  effecting  which  will  be  found  under 
the  head  of  Menstruaiiony  Retention  of  the  Mensesy  and  Sup-^ 
pression  of  the  Menses. 

Female  sterility  from  personal  aversion  is  a  complaint  irre¬ 
mediable  by  the  healing  art,  and  can  only  be  attacked  by  a  kind, 
assiduous,  and  very  affectionate  attention,  which  will  rarely  fail 
of  its  object. 

When  married  couples,  possessing  a  full  habit  of  body,  or 
great  constitutional  vigour,  are  destitute  of  children,  the  ordi¬ 
nary  effects  of  a  spare  diet,  united  with  daily  active  exercise,  are 
worthy  of  their  attention.  In  such  cases,  the  late  Dr.  Taylor, 
of  Croydon,  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  both  the  male  and  female 
on  a  diet  of  milk  and  vegetables,  and  asserts,  that  he  has  known 
this  succeed  in  several  instances.  The  effects  of  a  spare  and 
rather  low  diet  upon  the  procreative  powers  are  certainly  re¬ 
markable,  and  within  the  sphere  of  every  man’s  observation; 
for  the  married  poor  almost  every  where  abound  with  children, 
while  the  rich  are  often  childless,  and  large  families  among 
them  are  comparatively  rare.  Twins  are  extremely  common  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  still  more  so  in  Ireland,  where 
the  diet  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  is  scanty,  and  of  no 
very  nutritious  qualities.  In  the  Lying-in  Hospital  in  London, 
twins  occur  once  in  every  85  births,  and  three  children  at  a 
birth  once  in  every  14,393;  while  in  Dublin,  the  proportions 
are  1  to  49  for  the  former,  and  1  to  1,462  for  the  latter. 

OF  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

The  disorders  of  the  liver  have  attracted  so  great  and  unrea¬ 
sonable  a  degree  of  attention  of  late,  both  from  the  profession 
and  the  public  at  large,  that  it  is  exceedingly  common  for  al¬ 
most  all  complaints  subsisting  within  the  abdomen  (or  belly),  to 
be  resolved  into  some  irregularity  or  deficiency  in  the  secretions 
of  that  organ ;  and  as  by  far  the  greater  number  of  disorders 
found  among  civilized  men,  whether  local  or  general,  originate, 
or  center,  in  the  aberrations  of  the  important  organs  of  digestion, 
and  are  most  readily  cured  by  the  employment  of  remedies 
which  have  the  power  of  bringing  them  again  into  a  healthy 
state,  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  paramount  influence  of  the 
bile  over  the  well-being  of  our  whole  frame,  has  appeared  so 
well  founded,  as  to  have  gained  almost  universal  belief,  and 
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the  terms  hilious  and  liver  complaints  are,  consequently,  become 
fashionable,  and  are  freely  employed  by  persons  of  every  rank 
and  condition.  But  this  prevailing"  opiniorr  has  no  real  founda¬ 
tion  in  truth.  The  liver  is,  indeed,  a  large  organ,  and  it  is, 
unquestionably,  of  some  consequence  that  its  secretion  should 
be  healthy  and  in  proper  quantity;  but,  though  large,  it  pos¬ 
sesses  only  a  faint  sensibility,  and  a  very  imperfect  organiza¬ 
tion,  when  compared  with  what  we  find  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  the  use  of  the  bile  which  it  secretes  is  by  no  means 
clear.  On  the  contrary,  the  digestive  canal,  (that  is,  the  stomach 
and  bowels,)  has  an  exquisite  sensibility,  and  a  most  delicate 
structure;  the  value  and  use  of  its  secretions  are  great  and 
unequivocal;  and  the  sympathy  which  it  exerts  in  its  functions 
over  other  parts  of  the  body,  is  striking  and  universal.  From 
these  facts,  the  present  author  concludes,  that  the  liver  is 
a  viscus  of  inferior  moment,  and  that  those  maladies  which 
are  now  so  generally  called  bilious  and  liver  complaints,  are, 
in  reality,  disorders  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  or  both. 
If  the  existing  evil  be  obstinate,  and  attended  with  pain  in  the 
right  side,  it  is  common  to  call  it  “  liver  complaint  if  less 
severe,  “  hilious. But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  both  these 
cases,  are  examples  of  Indigestion,  dependent  upon  an  unhealthy 
condition  of  the  digestive  tube,  and  thus  the  author  hopes  his 
readers  will  constantly  view  them,  knowing,  from  sufficient  ob¬ 
servation  and  experience,  that  as  such  they  are  invariably  most 
safely  and  successfully  treated. 

For  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  bilious  complaints,  the 
reader  is,  therefore,  referred  to  Indigestion,  But j  before  quit¬ 
ting  this  subject,  I  would  remark,  that  whether  these  prevail¬ 
ing  maladies  are  considered  bilious  or  stomach  complaints,  it  is 
certain  the  administration  of  much  mercury  is  never  necessary, 
and  always  hurtful.  A  little  calomel,  or  blue  pill,  for  example, 
one  grain  of  the  former,  or  four  or  five  grains  of  the  latter, 
given  every  day,  or  every  other  day,  is  frequently  of  great  ser¬ 
vice,  but  beyond  this  they  are  seldom  safe  ;  and  now  that 
Calomel  is  so  frequently  and  largely  administered,  to  the  great 
injury  of  those  who  thus  take  it,  this  is  a  point  worthy  of  serious 
attention.^ 

'  Some  persons,  troubled  with  bilious  affections,  are  in  the 
habit  of  taking  calomel  pills  for  the  removal  of  their  disorder; 
others  have  frequent  recourse  to  emetics,  or  purges  :  both  these 
measures  are  wrong  in  principle,  and  bad  in  practice.  They 
are  wrong  in  principle,  because  these  complaints  necessarily 

*  See  my  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  the  prevailing  Disorders 
of  the  Stomach  and  Liver,  in  which  this  subject  is  investigated  more  at  length. 
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imply  the  existence  of  weakness  and  disorder  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  in  other  words,  of  deficient  and  irregular  action, 
and  such  means  are  not  calculated  to  remove  the  former,  nor 
correct  the  latter;  and  they  are  bad  in  practice,  since  both  calo¬ 
mel  and  emetics,  when  frequently  repeated  and  long  continued, 
cannot  fail  to  aggravate  and  confirm  the  evil  they  were  in¬ 
tended  to  cure.  They  often  afford  present  relief,  I  allow,  but 
that  very  relief  is  but  a  prelude  to  another  attack,  from  the 
inefficacy  of  the  means  employed,  and  the  increase  of  weakness 
they  have  occasioned. 

One  of  the  most  useful  plans  of  treatment  in  bilious  disor¬ 
ders,  which  I  am  acquainted  with,  consists  in  carefully  regula¬ 
ting  the  bowels  by  an  occasional  use  of  the  pill.  No.  90,  or  No. 
87,  and  in  taking  at  the  same  time  the  alkaline  solution,  page  2, 
or  the  strengthening  pills,  No.  91,  or  No,  93,  page  104,  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  great  attention  being  paid  to  diet  and  re¬ 
gimen,  and  the  region  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  being  well 
rubbed,  twice  a  day,  with  the  flesh  brush.  A  tepid  bath  at  95 
degrees,  three  times  a  week,  is  often  useful,  and  daily  active 
exercise  in  the  open  air  is  essentially  necessary.  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  saying,  that  a  rigid  twelve  months’  course  of  training, 
with  the  use  of  the  pills  No.  93,  will  perfectly  cure  six  cases 
out  of  seven  of  the  most  severe  bilious  disorder;  and  I  have 
no  doubt,  that  an  extensive  experience  of  the  extraordinary 
effects  of  this  plan  will  uniformly  sanction  the  correctness  of 
the  opinion.^ 

OF  DISEASE  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

There  are  two  complaints  affecting  the  bladder,  which  ought 
not  to  pass  unnoticed  in  the  present  volume,  as  they  are  some¬ 
times  extremely  distressing,  and  alarming:  they  are,  an  irri¬ 
table  painful  state  of  the  organ,  and  a  thick  whitish  discharge 
from  it. 

<0 

THE  IRRITABLE  BLADDER 

Is  generally  a  very  painful  malady,  in  which  the  patient  is 
distressed  by  a  frequent  desire  to  void  his  urine,  accompanied 
with  great  pain  in  the  region  of  the  bladder ;  and,  in  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  disease,  the  former  symptom  becomes  at  length 
so  urgent,  that  he  cannot  pass  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
without  feeling  the  inclination  to  recur.  In  this  case,  the 

*  For  an  ample  account  of  the  system  of  training,  see  a  Treatise,  entitled 
“  Sure  Methods  of  Improving  Health  and  Prolonging  Life  ;  or  the  Art  of  Living 
long  and  comfortably,  by  regulating  the  Diet  and  Regimen.” 
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bladder  is  the  subject  of  chronic  or  slow  inflammation,  when 
the  stimulus  of  the  urine  is  such  as  to  excite  excessive  pain, 
and  an  incontrollable  desire  to  part  with  it  nearly  as  soon  as 
secreted.  This  is  proved  by  the  degree  of  pain  felt  being 
invariably  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  urine  contained  in 
the  bladder,  and  also  by  the  nature  of  the  means  which  are 
found  most  effectual  in  curing  the  disease,  which  are  detailed 
below.  Sometimes  in  this  complaint  the  urine  is  mixed  with 
blood ;  and  should  it  go  on  to  produce  ulceration  in  the  organ, 
there  will  be  a  discharge  both  of  blood  and  mucus,  and  fre¬ 
quently  of  matter  (pus). 

CAUSES. — Perhaps  the  most  common  cause  of  the  present 
disease,  is  retaining  the  urine  for  a  considerable  time  after 
feeling  an  inclination  to  part  with  it.  This  cause  alone  has 
been  known,  in  many  instances,  to .  induce  the  complaint  \n  a 
most  severe  degree,  and  has  occasionally  even  proved  fatal. 
This  affection  is  likewise  not  unfrequently  a  consequence  of 
gonorrhoea  ;  and  sometimes  it  accompanies  stricture.  • 

DISTINCTION. — It  may  be  distinguished  from  stone  in 
the  bladder,  by  observing,  that,  in  the  latter  complaint,  severe 
pain  is  felt  after  the  water  is  voided,  while  in  irritable  bladder 
its  expulsion  is  always  followed  by  considerable,  and  sometimes 
perfect,  relief. 

TREATMENT. — The  objects  to  be  accomplished  in  this 
case,  are  to  keep  the  organ  in  a  state  of  rest  and  ease,  by 
constantly  wearing  a  catheter ;  and  to  allay  pain  and  irritation, 
by  the  internal  use  of  alkalies  combined  with  opium,  occasional 
doses  of  calomel  and  opium,  cupping  on  the  loins,  the  warm 
bath,  and  warm  fomentations,  &c. 

When,  therefore,  a  patient  is  suffering  from  irritable  bladder, 
he  should  immediately  have  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  taken 
from  the  loins  by  cupping  ;  a  blister  should  then  be  placed  on 
the  lowest  part  of  the  belly,  over  the  region  of  the  affected 
organ,  after  the  part  has  been  shaved,  and  a  grain  of  opium 
mixed  with  a  grain  of  calomel,  and  made  into  a  pill,  be  taken 
directly,  and  repeated  every  night,  or  twice  a  day  if  the  symp¬ 
toms  are  severe.  The  anodyne  enema.  No.  9,  page  82,  may 
also  be  injected  with  considerable  advantage,  and  warm  fomen¬ 
tations,  with  the  tepid  bath,  at  97  or  98  degrees,  are  proper. 
Through  the  whole  course  of  the  complaint,  the  bowels  must  be 
preserved  free  from  confinement  by  the  use  of  castor  oil. 

To  keep  the  bladder  in  a  state  of  rest,  a  short  flexible  cathe¬ 
ter  should  be  introduced  without  delay,  and  constantly  worn 
by  the  patient  until  he  has  perfectly  recovered.  This  instru¬ 
ment  affords  great  ease,  by  allowing  the  urine  to  escape  as  fast 
as  it  is  secreted  by  the  kidneys,  thus  keeping  the  bladder  con- 
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tinually  empty.  The  point  of  the  catheter  should  only  just 
enter  the  bladder,  to  accomplish  which  it  is  necessary  to  pass 
it  to  the  extent  of  about  nine  inches,  wheiij  after  the  remainder 
has  been  cut  off,  its  point  should  be  tied  to  a  bandage  carried 
between  the  thighs  and  round  the  loins.  As  much  quietude  as 
possible  must  be  observed.  ^ 

The  foregoing  means  will  afford  immediate  and  sensible 
relief,  and  alleviate  the  acute  symptoms,  when  the  patient  will 
act  wisely  to  take  fifteen  drops  of  the  liquor  potassce,  or  from 
half  a  tea-spoonful  to  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  alkaline  solution, 
(page  2),  with  four  drops  of  laudanum,  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  in  barley  water  ;  and  this  medicine,  if  it  agree,  should  be 
continued  for  a  month  or  more,  till  the  cure  is  established.  As 
the  patient  recovers,  the  quantity  of  opium  may  be  gradually 
lessened  to  one  or  two  drops  in  a  dose. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that  now  and  then  the  irritability 
of  the  urinary  passage,  as  well  as  that  of  the  neck  of  the  blad¬ 
der,  is  so  great,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  pass  the  catheter 
without  occasioning  considerable  pain,  and  subsequent  increase 
of  the  irritation  for  some  days.  This  is  a  rar&  occurrence,  but 
when  it  does  happen,  the  catheter  must  be  laid  aside  altogether, 
and  the  other  means  just  noticed  trusted  to  alone. 

When  the  case  is  of  an  aggravated  nature,  and  the  bladder 
has  become  ulcerated,  the  same  treatment  ought  to  be  adopted, 
as  it  is  the  most  effectual  one  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Here  the  remedies  will  require  a  longer  perseverance,  and 
instead  of  the  pill  of  calomel  and  opium  simply,  as  prescribed 
above,  I  should  prefer  the  pill  No,  89,  page  102,  or  that 
marked  No.  98,  page  105,  given  regularly  every  night,  or  twice 
a  day,  with  the  alkali  and  opium,  as  just  recommended.  The 
powder  of  bear’s  whortle-berry  is  sometimes  a  medicine  of  great 
power  in  ulcerated  bladder.  See  page  10. 

In  some  severe  cases  of  irritable  bladder,  the  patient  is  com¬ 
pelled,  by  the  painful  symptoms  present,  to  have  recourse  daily 
to  large  doses  of  opium,  or  of  some  other  anodyne.  As  it  is  of 
consequence  to  avoid  the  frequent  use  of  large  quantities  of 
opium,  I  would  recommend,  in  such  cases,  a  trial  of  the  com¬ 
pound  ipecacuan  powder,  combined  with  extract  of  hemlock,  or 
henbane,  which  will  be  found  very  valuable.  The  form  No.  99, 
page  105,  is  proper.  One  or  two  pills  may  be  taken  once,  twice, 
or  thrice  a  day,  according  to  the  exigences  of  the  case.  In 
some  instances,  the  proper  use  of  this  combination  will  have 
more  than  a  palliative  effect. 
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OF  MUCOUS  DISCHARGE  FROM  THE  BLADDER. 

Now  and  then  we  meet  with  a  patient  who  discharges,  by 
the  urethra,  a  large  quantity  of  tliick  ropy  mucus  of  a  yel¬ 
low  colour,  unmixed  with  blood,  which  medical  men  call  the 
mucous  disease  of  the  bladder.  In  general,  this  discharge  is 
produced  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  kidneys,  ureters,  and 
j3ladder. 

Its  causes  are  various.  When  there  is  a  disposition  in  the 
parts  affected  to  so  free  a  secretion,  whatever  deranges  the 
general  health,  or  directly  impairs  the  energies  of  the  urinary 
organs,  may  be  productive  of  this  complaint. 

TREATMENT. — The  best  remedies  here,  are  the  balsam 
of  capivi,  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  and  alkalies.  The 
patient  should  take  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  the  capivi  balsam 
three  times  a  day,  on  sugar,  or  in  water,  or  mixed  with  mucilage 
of  gum  arabic  and  water.  If  the  disorder  resist  the  use  of 
this  medicine,  which  is  not  often  the  case,  thirty  drops  of  the 
solution  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  and  half  a  drachm  of  sweet 
spirit  of  nitre,  may  be  taken  in  water,  thrice  a  day.  Whatever 
medicine  be  resorted  to,  soda  water  should  be  the  patient’s 
sole  beverage ;  and  the  bowels  ought  to  be  preserved  free  from 
any  accumulation  by  the  mildest  measures,  as  the  use  of  small 
doses  of  castor  oil,  or  the  pill  No.  90,  page  103. 

OF  BLEEDING  FROM  THE  NOSE. 

A  considerable  discharge  of  blood  from  the  nose  is  usually 
preceded  by  chilliness,  coldness  of  the  limbs,  weariness,  pains 
of  the  back  and  head,  costiveness,  frequent,  full,  and  sometimes 
hard  pulse,  with  heat,  fulness,  and  tension  about  the  nose, 
strong  beating  of  the  arteries  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  flush¬ 
ing  of  the  face  ;  but  occasionally  bleeding  from  the  nose,  like 
all  other  bleedings  from  constitutional  causes,  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance  without  any  preceding  symptom,  especially  when  it  is 
inconsiderable. 

Whatever  are  the  symptoms  preceding  this  flow  of  blood, 
the  chief  cause  generally  lies  in  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the 
constitution,  or  in  a  confined  state  of  the  bowels.  The  former 
seems  to  obtain  most  frequently  in  adults,  and  the  latter  in 
children. 

It  is  very  seldom  dangerous. ' 

TREATMENT. — In  the  treatment  of  this  discharge  of  blood, 
it  is  necessary  we  should  first  consider,  whether  it  be  owing  to  a 
plethoric  or  a  debilitated  state  of  the  body,  and  whether  it  ap¬ 
pear  to  afford  relief  from  any  previous  unhealthy  symptom,  or 
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IS  attended  with  manifest  injury.  For,  in  full  habits,  where 
there  is  considerable  corporeal  vigour,  it  is  generally  attended 
vdth  advantage,  and  our  principal  regard  should  be  paid  to 
prevent  its  continuing  too  long,  or  being  too  profuse  ;  while  in 
weakly  persons  it  is  frequently  hurtful,  and  for  the  most  part 
I'equires  to  be  checked  without  delay. 

If,  then,  a  considerable  hssmorrhage  from  the  nose  occur  in 
a  young  or  middle  aged  person,  in  whom  no  weakness  is  appa¬ 
rent,  but  rather  a  sufficient  circulation  of  blood,  the  best  and 
most  proper  remedies  will  consist  in  local  astringents,  and 
emetics.  The  face  may  be  frequently  immersed  in  the  coldest 
water,  and  the  temples,  or  even  the  whole  head,  be  surrounded 
with  a  band  or  napkin  moistened  with  it,  and  frequently  changed. 
Cold  applied  to  the  back  by  means  of  cold  cloths,  or  any  cold 
metal,  as  a  bit  of  iron,  will  frequently  succeed,  but  it  is  still 
more  certain  if  applied  to  the  genitals  ;  or  cold  water  and  vine¬ 
gar  may  be  thrown  up  the  nostrils  with  a  syringe.  These  means 
will  seldom  fail  to  check  the  flow  of  blood,  but  when  they  do, 
an  emetic  of  twenty  grains  of  ipecacuan  powder  may  be  admi¬ 
nistered  in  water,  which  is  often  a  powerful  remedy.  It  may 
now  and  then  be  requisite  to  give  the  patient  ten  drops  of  the 
tincture  of  digitalis  three  times  a  day,  when  the  foregoing 
means  are  not  perfectly  successful.  The  diet  in  this  case 
should  be  small  in  quantity,  and  consist  of  the  simplest 
articles. 

It  is  usual,  in  any  large  bleeding  from  the  nose,  to  let  blood 
from  the  arm,  and  it  may  now  and  then  he  advisable ;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  so  desirable  a  practice  as  many  medical  men 
think,  for  if  the  bleeding'  takes  place  in  a  strong  person,  parti¬ 
cularly  if  full  of  blood,  it  is  often  a  salutary  effort  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  to  relieve  itself,  which  relief  ought  to  be,  and  will  be 
much  better  attained  by  allowing  the  blood  to  flow  from  the 
nostrils,  than  by  substituting  an  artificial  abstraction  by  means 
of  the  lancet,  our  care  being  to  prevent  the  discharge  from 
being  excessive,  by  the  use  of  astringent  applications.  Should 
the  haemorrhage,  on  the  contrary,  occur  in  a  weakly  person,  it 
seldom  has  its  foundation  in  any  thing  else  than  debility,  when, 
of  course,  the  employment  of  the  lancet  would  be  highly 
reprehensible. 

When  bleeding  from  the  nose  occurs  in  debilitated  habits, 
the  arterial  action  is  weak,  the  blood  frequently  thin  and  of  a 
diluted  red,  and  it,  for  the  most  part,  flows  without  heat  or  head¬ 
ache.  Plere  bleeding  must  never  be  had  recourse  to,  except 
there  is  satisfactory  evidence  of  congestion  existing  in  or  near 
the  part,  which  is  very  rare.  The  general  rule  is  to  proceed 
at  once  with  a  tonic  plan  of  treatment,  giving  ten  or  fifteen 
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grains  of  powdered  bark,  or  a  pill  composed  of  five  grains  of 
carbonate  of  iron,  and  a  third  of  a  grain  of  powdered  aloes, 
with  a  little  extract  of  gentian,  three  times  a  day,  applying  the 
cold  astringents  locally,  as  above  noticed.  Should  the  bleeding 
be  obstinate,  the  following  pill  may  be  resorted  to  as  one  of  the 
most  efficacious  medicines  that  can  be  given  : 

Take  of  superacetate  of  lead,  five  grains ;  powdered  opium,  two 

grains. — Mix,  and  make,  with  a  little  conserve  of  roses,  into  five 

pills.  One  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

The  diet  should  be  mild  but  nourishing ;  and,  if  the  loss  of 
blood  has  been  great,  and  has  occasioned  considerable  exhaus¬ 
tion,  a  little  port  wine  may  be  given  immediately. 

In  all  cases,  the  bowels  should  be  opened  by  some  mild  ape¬ 
rient.  Children  of  a  costive  habit,  Avho  are  subject  to  frequent 
bleeding  at  the  nose,  will  find  a  great  advantage  from  having  a 
mild  opening  pill,  or  powder,  as  No.  90,  or  No.  108,  adminis¬ 
tered  every  other  night,  or  three  times  a  week,  for  six  or  eight 
weeks,  continuing  it  afterwards  occasionally,  so  as  to  prevent 
constipation. 

OF  BLOOD  DISCHARGED  FROM  THE  BLADDER. 

The  chief  causes  of  this  discharge  of  blood,  are  a  stone  in 
the  bladder ;  a  violent  blow  on  the  kidneys,  or  bladder  ;  or 
general  weakness  and  indisposition. 

The  treatment  is  the  same  as  has  just  been  described  in  case 
of  bleeding  of  the  nose.  It  is,  however,  most  frequently  de¬ 
pendent  upon  debility,  and  the  most  efficacious  remedies  are 
the  superacetate  of  lead,  and  the  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron. 
Twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  the  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron  may 
be  taken  in  water  every  hour,  or  every  second  hour,  till  the 
bleeding  stops. 

Whatever  are  the  medicines  resorted  to,  the  compound 
powder  of  ipecacuan  may  be  given  with  great  advantage  at 
the  same  time,  to  allay  pain  and  irritation.  Three  or  four 
grains,  three  times  a  day,  is  the  proper  dose.  The  use  of  mu¬ 
cilaginous  drinks  will  likewise  be  very  proper,  as  a  strong  so¬ 
lution  of  gum  arabic  in  water,  linseed  tea,  or  decoction  of 
marshmallows. 

If  the  blood  is  discharged  mixed  with  mucus  or  pus,  and  is  of 
a  slow,  protracted  character,  twenty  grains  of  fresh  whortle¬ 
berry  powder,  taken  three  times  a  day,  is  often  of  much  benefit, 
and  the  pill.  No.  88,  page  102,  may  be  taken  every  night,  at  the 
same  time. — See  Irritable  Bladdery  page  235. 
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Now  and  then  blood  is  suddenly  discharged  from  the  bowels, 
without  the  presence  of  dysentery ;  in  which  case  the  superace¬ 
tate  of  lead,  as  in  the  preceding  page,  or  the  tincture  of  muriate 
of  iron,  internally,  with  cold  applications  externally,  form  the 
most  effectual  means  of  checking  it.— See  Bleeding  from  the 
Nose, 

OF  BOILS. 

A  boil  is  a  small  tumour  common  to  every  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  body,  hard,  circumscribed,  acutely  tender  to  the  touch, 
and  suppurating  with  a  core  in  the  centre.  It  is  chiefly  found 
in  persons  of  a  full  habit,  and  great  vigour,  but  is  sometimes 
met  with  also  in  debilitated  patients,  who  are  evidently  suffer-- 
ing  from  ill  health. 

When  it  occurs  in  the  strong  and  vigorous,  some  cooling 
opening  medicine  should  be  given,  as  No.  67,  page  97,  and  a 
common  poultice  be  applied  to  the  boil  till  it  suppurates  and 
breaks,  when  it  may  be  dressed  twice  a  day,  with  the  calamine 
cerate,  or  saturnine  ointment,  till  it  heals.  If  the  ulcer  gets  into 
a  chronic  state,  and  wants  stimulating  in  order  to  its  healing, 
apply  an  ointment  composed  of  two  parts  of  spermaceti  ointment, 
and  one  part  of  the  ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury.  The  com¬ 
position  of  these  ointments  is  to  be  seen  at  page  100. 

Boils  not  unfrequently  arise  in  weakly  habits,  and  where  the 
constitution  is  evidently  in  an  unhealthy  state ;  in  such  cases 
the  alterative  pill.  No.  88,  page  102,  given  every  night,  or 
every  other  night,  with  an  aperient  pill  occasionally,  will  be 
found  of  great  service.  The  compound  decoction  of  sarsapa¬ 
rilla  is  likewise  an  excellent  medicine,  and  may  be  taken  at 
the  same  time. 


OF  BOILS  ON  THE  GUMS. 

Gum-boils  are  sometimes  limited  to  the  substance  of  the 
gums,  and  sometimes  connected  with  the  decay  of  a  tooth  or 
socket.  In  the  first  variety,  it  is  a  disease  of  only  a  few  days 
duration,  and  ceases  almost  as  soon  as  it  has  burst,  or  is  opened; 
in  the  second,  it  will  often  continue  troublesome  till  the  carious 
tooth  is  extracted,  or  the  carious  socket  has  exfoliated,  or  the 
whole  of  its  texture  is  absorbed. 

Gum-boils,  when  connected  with  an  unhealthy  condition  of 
the  subjacent  teeth,  rarely  disperse  without  passing  into  sup¬ 
puration,  and  it  is,  therefore,  generally  better  to  encourage 
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this  process  by  tbe  use  of  warm  fomentations,  or  cataplasms, 
than  to  repel  it.  An  early  opening  of  the  tumour  is  of  import¬ 
ance,  as,  from  the  structure  of  the  parts  concerned,  the  walls 
of  the  abscess  are  mostly  tough  and  thick,  and  the  confined 
matter  seldom  obtains  a  natural  exit  with  sujfiicient  freedom.  A 
little  mild  opening  medicine,  as  No.  C7,  page  97,  every  other 
day,  will  be  found  useful ;  and  after  the  abscess  has  burst,  or 
been  opened,  washing  the  mouth  twice  or  thrice  a  day  with  an 
astringent  lotion  will  tend  materially  to  make  the  cure  perma¬ 
nent.  Twenty  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  dissolved  in  half  a 
pint  of  rose-water,  will  be  a  suitable  lotion  for  this  purpose. 

OF  BKEAST-PANG. 

This  is  an  acute  constrictive  pain  about  the  breast-bone,  ex¬ 
tending  towards  the  arms,  attended  with  anxiety,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  a  sense  of  suffocation.  It  is  called  by  medical 
men  angina  pectoris, 

SYMPTOMS. — Those  afflicted  with  this  disease  are  seized 
while  they  are  walking,  (more  especially  if  it  be  up  hill,  and 
soon  after  eating,)  with  a  painful  and  most  disagreeable  sensa¬ 
tion  in  the  breast,  which  seems  as  if  it  would  extinguish  life,  if 
it  were  to  increase  or  continue;  but  the  moment  they  stand 
still  all  this  uneasines  vanishes.  The  pain  is  sometimes 
situated  in  the  upper  part,  sometimes  in  the  middle,  and  some¬ 
times  at  the  bottom  of  the  breast-bone,  and  often  more  inclined 
to  the  left  than  to  the  right  side.  In  the  beginning,  it  often  ex¬ 
tends  only  to  the  top  of  the  shoulder  or  middle  of  the  arm,  but 
soon  finds  its  way  to  the  elbow,  wrist,  and  fingers  ends.  The 
pulse  is,  at  least  sometimes,  not  disturbed  by  the  pain. 

After  it  has  continued  a  year  or  two,  or  more,  it  will  not 
cease  so  instantaneously  upon  standing  still,  and  it  will  come 
on  not  only  when  the  persons  are  walking,  but  when  they  are 
lying  down,  especially  if  they  lie  on  the  left  side,  and  oblige 
them  to  rise  up  out  of  their  beds.  In  some  inveterate  cases,  it 
is  brought  on  by  the  motion  of  a  horse  or  a  carriage,  and  even 
by  swallowing,  coughing,  going  to  stool,  or  speaking,  or  any 
disturbance  of  mind.  When  the  complaint  has  been  of  long 
standing,  the  pain  will  sometimes  last  a  considerable  time;  in¬ 
deed  so  long,  that  I  have  known  it  professionally  treated,  by 
very  active  measures,  as  the  pain  of  inflammation. 

CAUSES. — Generally  speaking,  the  cause  is  some  sort  of 
positive  disease  in  the  structure  of  the  heart,  or  its  blood-ves¬ 
sels;  but  sometimes  it  is  only  a  spasmodic  affection,  arising 
from  imperfect  digestion.  According  to  my  experience,  spas¬ 
modic  breast-pang,  occurring  in  persons  below  forty,  is  much 
more  frequent  now  than  formerly. 
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Men  are  most  subject  to  this  malady,  especially  such  as  have 
past  their  fortieth  year,  and  those  who  have  short  necks,  and  are 
of  a  corpulent  habit.  Frequent  attacks  of  acute  rheumatism 
seem  strongly  to  dispose  to  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  to  give 
rise  to  this  complaint;  and  it  is  invariably  much  aggravated, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  original  cause,  by  anxiety,  excessive 
exertion  of  mind  or  body,  and  food  of  difficult  digestion. 

DISTINCTION. — The  acute  constrictive  pain  across  the 
chest,  supervening  suddenly  upon  motion,  and  as  quickly  re¬ 
lieved  by  rest,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  age  of  the  patient, 
is  sufficiently  distinctive  of  this  affection. 

TREATMENT. — During  the  paroxysm,  effectual  relief  is 
generally  obtained  by  quiet,  rest,  opium,  and  cordials.  When 
attacked,  the  patient  should  invariably  and  immediately  sit  or 
lie  down,  and  take  thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  or  twenty  of  the 
solution  of  acetate  of  morphia  (page  63),  in  a  glass  of  lukewarm 
water.  The  solution  of  acetate  of  morphia  is  a  valuable  pal¬ 
liative  in  this  complaint,  and  far  preferable  to  laudanum.  Or  a 
little  warm  brandy  and  water,  or  a  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  ether, 
in  water,  may  be  taken. 

Some  physicians  have  recommended  a  small  bleeding,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  patient  be  of  a  full  habit;  others  prescribe  an 
emetic  to  carry  off  the  paroxysm.  But  they  appear  to  me  to 
be  at  best  very  doubtful  remedies,  and  I  fully  concur  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Heberden,  who  was  the  first  physician  who  pub¬ 
lished  a  full  and  perspicuous  account  of  the  disease,  that  in  ge¬ 
neral  bleeding,  vomiting,  and  purging  are  improper. 

The  most  powerful  remedies,  in  the  intervals  of  the  fits,  are 
the  metallic  tonics,  as  oxyde  of  bismuth,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and 
preparations  of  iron ;  ammoniated  tincture  of  guaiacum ;  blisters 
or  issues ;  and  such  a  plan  of  diet  and  regimen  as  is  calculated 
to  allay  irritation  in  the  digestive  organs,  and  to  invigorate  the 
general  system.  When  the  disease  depends  upon  a  faulty  state 
of  the  organs  of  digestion,  these  means  will  often  perfectly 
succeed  in  curing  the  patient,  and  when  it  is  owing  to  organic 
injury  of  the  heart,  they  will  frequently  be  very  useful,  and 
rarely  fail  of  affording  some  relief. 

A  grain  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  three  or  four  grains  of  the 
white  oxyde  of  bismuth,  may  be  made  into  a  pill  with  extract 
of  gentian,  and  given  three  times  a  day;  or  the  pill  No.  91, 
page  103,  may  be  taken  in  the  same  manner.  I  have  found  the 
ammoniated  tincture  of  guaiacum  very  useful,  and  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  particularly  indicated  where  the  disease  has  followed 
acute  rheumatism.  An  issue  on  the  breast,  or  between  the 
shoulders,  or  a  perpetual  blister,  should  be  resorted  to  at  the 
same  time.  In  all  cases,  a  local  drain  of  this  description  is  likely 
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to  be  of  much  service,  and  when  the  disease  has  followed  the 
sudden  suppression  of  any  habitual  discharge,  it  is  highly  ne¬ 
cessary.  Whatever  other  medicine  is  taken,  the  bowels  must 
be  kept  regular  by  an  occasional  use  of  the  pills.  No  90,  page 
103;  and  when  there  is  any  considerable  irritability  present, 
or  want  of  sleep,  twenty  drops  of  the  solution  of  acetate  of  mor¬ 
phia,  or  six  or  eight  grains  of  the  extract  of  henbane,  may  be 
administered  at  bed-time. 

The  diet  should  be  light  and  sparing;  all  spirituous  and  heat¬ 
ing  liquors  must  be  given  up  ;  the  exercise  indulged  in  be  of 
the  gentlest  kind  ;  and  all  anxiety  and  violent  emotions  of  the 
mind  be  carefully  avoided.  The  diet  and  regimen  advised  under 
Indigestion  will  be  extremely  proper. 

Arsenic,  in  small  doses,  is  said  to  have  been  used  with  ad¬ 
vantage  by  Dr.  Alexander,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  par¬ 
ticularly  ineligible  medicine,  for  it  has  undoubtedly  a  strong 
tendency  to  produce  disease  of  the  heart.  Where  it  succeeds, 
I  believe  the  disease  would  be  curable  by  less  violent  and  more 
manageable  remedies.  Dr.  Cappe  recommends  the  nitrate  of 
silver. 

OF  BURNS  AND  SCALDS. 

Burns  may  be  divided  into  three  states  or  conditions,  which 
division  is  a  natural  one,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to,  in  order  to  their  being  treated  with  safety  and 
success. 

The  first  is,  where  the  injury  consists  in  a  simple  blistering  of 
the  outer,  or  scarf  skin,  which  remains  unbroken. 

The  second,  where  the  outer,  or  scarf  skin,  is  extensively  se¬ 
parated  from  the  surface  of  the  true  skin,  so  that  the  minute 
extremities  of  the  nerves  are  exposed,  which  is  most  frequently 
the  case  from  the  application  of  fire. 

The  third  is  a  still  deeper  injury,  in  which  the  life  of  the  true 
skin  is  destroyed,  and  where  the  process  of  suppuration  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary. 

TREATMENT. — The  danger  of  the  first  state  is  but  little, 
provided  the  vesications  are  not  disturbed.  It  is  a  principal 
object  to  keep  the  blister  from  breaking,  as  a  considerable  dis¬ 
charge  would  come  on,  creating  great  irritation,  and  conse¬ 
quently  danger.  Cold  applications  are  the  best  in  these  cases. 
The  lotion.  No.  61,  page  97,  added  to  half  a  pint  of  water, 
will  be  proper,  and  may  be  applied  cold  by  means  of  linen 
cloths  dipped  in  it,  which  should  be  frequently  renewed;  or 
cold  water,  vinegar  and  water,  or  scraped  potatoes,  may  be  used. 
When  the  heat  and  inflammation  have  subsided,  leave  these  off, 
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and  apply  a  liniment  composed  of  three  ounces  of  olive  oil 
added  to  six  ounces  of  lime  water,  or  dress  the  parts  with  the 
saturnine  cerate,  No.  84,  page  101,  spread  on  fine  lint. 

The  danger  attending  on  the  second  state  described,  is 
greater  than  in  the  preceding,  owing  to  the  increased  sensibi¬ 
lity  of  the  parts,  and  the  instant  suppression  of  the  natural 
functions  of  a  large  portion  of  the  skin,  and  death  may  take 
place  soon  after  such  an  accident,  when  extensive.  In  this 
case,  the  pulse  is  quick  and  small,  the  patient  frequently  chilly, 
and,  'if  the  termination  is  unfavourable,  he  ultimately  falls  a 
victim  to  the  first  impression.  The  best  practice  here  is  to  ap¬ 
ply  lime-water  and  milk,  in  equal  proportions,  as  a  lotion ;  or 
the  liniment  of  olive  oil  and  lime  water,  which  may  be  frequently 
spread  over  the  parts  with  a  pencil  or  feather. 

Take  of  lime  water,  olive  oil,  of  each  half  a  pint;  rectified  spirit  of 

wine,  an  ounce. — Mix. 

At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  right  to  give  the  patient  a  little 
warm  wine  and  water  occasionally,  especially  if  chilliness  is 
complained  of,  and  about  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  drops  of  lau¬ 
danum,  or  of  the  solution  of  acetate  of  morphia,  should  be 
given  once  or  twice  in  the  first  fourteen  hours.  As  to  the 
quantity  of  laudanum  to  be  given,  however,  we  must  be  guided 
by  the  pain,  and  symptoms  of  irritation,  or  of  exhaustion  pre¬ 
sent.  The  stupor  with  which  patients,  severely  burnt,  are  often 
attacked,  receives  more  relief  from  opium  than  any  thing  else. 
If  a  good  deal  of  irritation  and  fever  be  present,  the  fever 
mixture.  No.  72,  page  99,  should  be  given  through  the  day, 
until  it  is  removed.  A  little  mild  aperient  medicine  will  also 
be  advisable;  and  the  diet  during  the  period  of  the  symp¬ 
tomatic  fever  should  be,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  mild,  vegetable, 
and  farinaceous  description.  After  a  short  time,  the  parts 
granulate,  and  throw  up  small  red  eminences,  which  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  process  previous  to  healing,  when  the  following  lotion 
ought  to  be  applied  by  means  of  linen  rags,  and  it  will  promote 
the  formation  of  a  new  skin,  even  over  an  extensive  surface. 

Take  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  twelve  grains;  cold  water,  half  a  pint. 

— Mix  them  together. 

In  the  third  state,  though  there  is  no  immediate  danger,  yet 
there  is  a  remote  one,  for  the  skin  being  destroyed,  separates 
and  forms  an  eschar,  which  must  naturally  debilitate  the  living 
powers,  by  calling  on  them  beyond  their  natural  capacity. 
In  this  condition,  we  find  stimulating  applications  of  the  great| 
est  service.  The  injured  parts  are  to  be  bathed  two  or  three 
times  over  with  spirit  of  wine,  or  spirit  of  wine  with  camphor. 
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or  spirit  of  turpentine.  After  this,  let  a  liniment  be  applied 
on  soft  cloth,  composed  of  the  common  yellow  basilicon, 
softened  with  spirit  of  turpentine.  This  should  remain  on  un¬ 
touched  for  fifteen  hours.  At  the  second  dressing,  wash  the 
parts  with  proof  spirit  of  wine,  or  tincture  of  opium  made 
warm,  and  then  dress  as  before  with  the  common  yellow  basi¬ 
licon,  softened  with  camphorated  oil  instead  of  turpentine.  On 
the  third  day,  milder  applications  must  be  employed,  and  a 
dressing  once  in  twelve  hours,  of  the  saturnine  ointment.  No.  84, 
or  calamine  cerate,  No.  85,  will  be  most  proper.  Powdered 
chalk  maybe  used  to  absorb  any  great  degree  of  discharge  from 
the  ulcer. 

When  burns  are  produced  by  gunpowder,  some  of  the  grains 
may  be  forced  into  the  skin :  these  should  be  picked  out  with 
the  point  of  a  needle,  and  an  emollient  poultice  applied,  which 
will  dissolve  and  bring  away  any  particles  of  gunpowder  yet 
remaining. 

In  this  third  state,  of  deep  burns  which  must  ulcerate,  stimu¬ 
lants  internally  are  likewise  advisable,  and  a  dose  of  laudanum 
should  be  administered  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  severity  of  the  symp¬ 
toms.  A  little  wine  and  water,  or  beer,  should  follow  occa¬ 
sionally,  till  suppuration  takes  place,  when  any  stimulant  will 
no  longer  be  required,  excepting  in  a  very  moderate  quantity, 
to  support  the  strength  under  any  great  discharge. 

In  deep  and  extensive  burns,  Mr.  Abernethy  warns  us,  in 
his  Lectures,  against  continuing  the  stimulating  plan  too  long 
(it  should  seldom  be  continued  beyond  the  third  day.)  By  so 
doing,  the  patient  will  be  brought  into  great  danger.  He  cites 
the  cases  of  the  men  burnt  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  all  of 
whom,  that  were  in  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  died  in  a  few  days 
of  an  extraordinary  nervous  affection,  although  they  were  pre¬ 
viously  apparently  doing  well.  The  sudden  and  fatal  alteration 
he  attributes  to  their  friends  having  privately  brought  them 
wine,  and  other  cordials,  so  that  they  lived  too  freely. 

Mr.  Cleghorn’s  plan  of  managing  these  injuries  may  fre¬ 
quently  be  adopted  with  advantage.  This  gentleman,  who 
was  a  brewer  at  Edinburgh,  was  induced  to  pay  great  attention 
to  the  effects  of  various  modes  of  treating  burns,  on  account  of 
the  frequency  of  those  accidents  among  his  workmen.  He 
preferred  the  application  of  vinegar,  which  was  to  be  continued 
for  some  hours,  by  any  of  the  most  convenient  means,  until  the 
pain  abated;  and  when  this  returned,  the  vinegar  was  repeated. 
If  the  burn  had  been  so  severe  as  to  have  produced  a  de¬ 
struction  of  parts,  these,  as  soon  as  the  pain  had  ceased,  were 
overed  with  a  poultice,  the  application  of  which  was  con- 
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tinned  about  six,  or  at  most  eight  hours,  and,  after  its  removal, 
the  parts  were  entirely  covered  with  very  finely  powdered  chalk, 
so  as  to  take  away  every  appearance  of  moisture  on  the  surface 
of  the  sore.  This  being  done,  the  whole  burnt  surface  was 
again  covered  with  the  poultice.  The  same  mode  was  pursued 
every  night  and  morning,  until  the  cure  was  complete.  If  the^ 
use  of  poultices  relaxed  the  ulcers  too  much,  a  mild  ointment, 
(as  No.  84,  page  101,)  was  applied;  but  the  chalk  was  still 
sprinkled  on  the  sore. 

In  cold  weather,  Mr.  Cleghorn  sometimes  warmed  the  vine¬ 
gar  a  little,  placed  the  patients  near  the  fire,  gave  them  some¬ 
thing  warm  internally,  and  kept  them,  in  every  respect,  in  a 
comfortable  situation.  His  object  in  doing  so  was  to  prevent 
or  lessen  the  symptoms  of  trembling  or  chilliness. 

There  has  been  a  great  difterence  of  opinion  among  medical 
men  respecting  the  proper  treatment  of  burns,  some  recom¬ 
mending  cold  applications,  others  hot  stimulating  ones,  and 
this  has  arisen  from  want  of  attention  to  the  degree  and  kind 
of  injury  inflicted.  The  above  directions  maybe  depended  on. 
They  are  the  result  of  correct  observation  and  experience,  and 
contain  the  general  practice  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  other 
eminent  surgeons. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  burns  produced  by  hydrogen 
gas,  (which  are  so  frequently  occurring  in  the  extensive  pits  and 
works  of  the  North  of  England,)  differ  in  their  nature  from  those 
arising  from  other  causes,  and  require  a  somewhat  different 
treatment;  inasmuch  as  the  former,  although  rather  slight, 
require  a  stimulus,  even  from  the  beginning,  which  the  others 
do  not.  It  is  in  burns  from  the  explosion  of  hydrogen  gas, 
sometimes  called  choke  damp,  that  the  oil  of  turpentine  is  so 
very  beneficial,  as  advised  under  the  third  variety  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  page. 

OF  BKUISES  AND  SPRAINS. 

The  best  treatment  for  the  slightest  kinds  of  bruises  and 
sprains,  consists  in  giving  rest  to  the  part  affected,  and  using 
one  of  the  embrocations.  No.  3G,  37,  or  42,  page  91,  three  or 
four  times  a  day. 

The  severer  description  of  bruises  will  require  the  application 
of  six  or  eight  leeches  to  the  part,  or  even  make  it  desirable 
that  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  blood  should  be  drawn  from  the  arm, 
the  patient  afterwards  keeping  the  parts  perfectly  at  rest,  and 
applying  a  cataplasm  of  linseed  meal  and  vinegar,  or  crumb  of 
bread  and  vinegar.  When  all  consequent  inflammation  has 
subsided,  one  of  the  above  embrocations  may  be  used  with 
daily  friction.  It  will  frequently  be  necessary,  at  the  same 
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time,  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  constitution,  supporting  it  by 
tonic  medicines,  and  proper  diet,  when  weak,  and  correcting  it 
by  alteratives  and  aperients,  when  disordered. 

If  a  weakness  be  left  behind  in  consequence  of  a  sprain,  cold 
water  may  be  pumped  every  morning  upon  the  part,  and  a 
calico  or  laced  bandage  worn  to  support  it. 

OF  CANCER. 

*  Cancer  is  a  hard  tumour,  intersected  with  firm,  whitish,  di¬ 
vergent  bands,  found  chiefly  in  the  excretory  glands,  or  skin, 
which  is  capable  of  contaminating  other  parts,  either  by  direct 
communication,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  absorbents;  is 
attended  with  acute  and  lancinating  pains,  and  generally  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  fetid  and  ichorous  ulcer.  Its  most  common  seats, 
are  the  female  breast  and  womb,  the  lip,  tongue  and  private 
parts. 

SYMPTOMS. — When  cancer  takes  place  in  the  breast,  it 
usually  commences  with  a  small  indolent  tumour  that  excites 
little  attention.  In  process  of  time,  this  tumour  is  attended 
with  an  itching,  which  is  gradually  exchanged  for  a  pricking,  a 
shooting,  and  at  length  a  lancinating  pain,  a  sense  of  burning, 
and  a  livid  discolorat-ion  of  the  skin.  And,  however  difficult  it 
may  be  to  determine  the  precise  point  of  time  in  which  the 
scirrhus  first  becomes  converted  into  a  cancer,  where  these 
symptoms  are  united  there  can  be  no  risk  in  calling  the  tumour 
by  the  latter  name.  Adhesive  bands  are  now  formed  in  the 
integuments,  v/hich  become  puckered  ;  while  the  nipple  is 
drawn  inwards  by  suction,  and  in  some  instances  clearly  dis¬ 
appears  :  the  tumour  rises  higher  towards  the  surface,  and  feels 
knotty  to  the  finger ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  subcutaneous 
vessels  are  distended  with  blood,  and  show  themselves  in  dark 
contorted  ramifications.  The  march  of  this  disease  may  be  slow 
or  rapid,  for  it  varies  considerably  in  its  pace ;  but  at  length 
the  integuments  give  way  in  a  few  points  to  the  ulcerative  pro¬ 
cess,  and  a  small  quantity  of  caustic  ichor  is  thrown  forth :  the 
ulceration  continues  to  advance,  spreading  wider  and  deeper, 
till  a  considerable  extent  of  surface  becomes  exposed,  and  a 
broad  excavation  is  scooped  out,  with  a  discharge  of  a  most 
peculiar  and  offensive  fetor.  The  ulcer  sometimes  affords  a 
delusive  hope  of  recovery  by  its  granulating;  but  the  granu¬ 
lations  are  soft  and  spongy,  are  liable  to  bleed  from  the  loose 
texture  of  the  new  vessels,  and  frequently  while  one  part  is 
covered  with  them,  another  part  is  sloughing. 

When  cancer  attacks  the  uterus,  it  is  known  by  tensive  lan¬ 
cinating  pains  in  this  organ,  shooting  through  the  region  of  the 
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pelvis ;  indurations  in  the  part  sensible  to  the  touch ;  a  pre¬ 
ceding  and  immoderate  flow  of  the  whites  or  menses,  or  both. 
As  soon  as  the  ulceration  has  worked  to  the  surface  of  the 
organ,  there  is  a  sanious,  or  bloody,  or  mixed  discharge,  cha¬ 
racterized  by  the  peculiar  stench  of  the  disease.  By  degrees, 
the  external  parts  swell,  and  the  swelling  sometimes  extends 
along  the  thigh. 

On  the  tongue,  lip,  or  any  other  part  of  the  skin  which  is 
attacked  by  this  disease,  it  usually  commences  with  a  small 
wart  or  pimple,  which  hardens  by  degrees,  grows  irritable  and 
malignant,  contaminates  the  neighbouring  gleinds,  and  finally 
ulcerates. 

Cancerous  affections  of  the  lip  and  skin  are  more  within  the 
control  of  art  than  those  of  the  breast  or  womb  ;  indeed,  I  have 
much  reason  to  believe,  that  the  former  are  very  often  curable 
when  properly  treated  from  the  beginning. 

CAUSES. — A  cold  and  variable  climate;  a  deranged  state 
of  the  general  health ;  the  change  effected  in  the  constitution 
of  women  at  the  time  when  the  usual  monthly  discharge  alto¬ 
gether  ceases ;  with  blows,  and  other  mechanical  violence,  are 
the  most  common  exciting  causes  of  this  complaint.  But  fre¬ 
quently  there  is  no  apparent  cause,  and  when  any  of  the  above 
exist,  we  must  almost  invariably  consider  a  disposition  in  the 
organ  or  part  affected  to  take  on  the  diseased  actions  of  cancer, 
to  be  necessary  to  the  actual  development  of  this  particular 
malady. 

DISTINCTION. — The  distinguishing  marks  of  this  disease 
are  its  stony  hardness  to  the  feel ;  its  being  perfectly  circum¬ 
scribed,  so  that  its  whole  extent  and  limits,  unconnected  with 
the  surrounding  parts,  may  be  distinctly  felt ;  its  never,  or  very 
rarely,  occurring  but  in  the  excretory  glands  or  skin;  and 
especially  its  power  of  contaminating  other  parts  in  its  vicinity, 
either  by  direct  communication,  or  through  the  medium  of  the 
absorbents. 

TREATMENT. — In  whatever  part  the  disease  may  be  si¬ 
tuated,  the  treatment  resolves  itself  into  that  proper  when  the 
cancer  is  unbroken,  and  that  which  is  required  when  there  is 
ulceration,  or  open  sore.  The  former  is  called  occult,  and  the 
latter,  ulcerated  cancer. 

In  the  scirrhus,  or  unbroken  cancer,  the  best  local  remedies 
are  those  which  are  cooling  and  astringent,  being  calculated 
to  repress  inordinate  or  irregular  action  in  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  part,  and  to  promote  absorption ;  with  which  alterative  and 
tonic  medicines  must  be  given  internally.  The  lotion.  No.  68, 
page  97,  will  be  found  useful,  or  one  of  the  following.  What¬ 
ever  lotion  is  used,  it  must  be  applied  by  means  of  linen  rags, 
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four  or  five  double,  which  are  to  be  kept  constantly  wet,  and 
closely  applied  over  and  around  the  tumour. 

Take  of  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  three  ounces;  rectified  spirit 

of  wine,  an  ounce  ;  water,  two  ounces. — Mix  them . 

Take  of  carbonate  of  iron,  two  drachms ;  distilled  vinegar,  two 

ounces ;  water,  twelve  ounces. — Mix  them. 

The  ointment  of  hydriodate  of  potash,  made  by  mixing  toge¬ 
ther  half  a  drachm  of  hydriodate  of  potash,  and  an  ounce  and 
a  half  of  recent  hog’s  lard,  always  relieves  the  pain  of  cancer, 
and  is  sometimes  of  very  signal  service  in  lessening  the  size  and 
hardness,  of  such  tumours.  It  will  not  unfrequently  disperse 
very  suspicious  tumours  in  the  breast,  and  other  parts.  The 
size  of  a  nut  may  be  rubbed  into  the  part  twice  a  day,  but  its 
use  should  be  discontinued  for  a  week  or  two  occasionally  ; 
because  from  being  a  very  active  medicine,  it  will  not  be  proper 
to  continue  it  for  any  length  of  time,  without  intermission. 
This  ointment  may  now  and  then  be  advantageously  alternated 
with  the  application  of  a  warm  bread  and  water  poultice,  or  a 
poultice  made  with  figs  boiled  in  milk.  The  latter  has  been  of 
great  service  in  some  instances. 

The  employment  of  a  little  camphorated  mercurial  ointment, 
rubbed  into  the  tumour  twice  a  day,  is  another  local  measure  in 
common  use  among  medical  men,  and  those  who  wish  to  try 
may  take  about  the  size  of  half  a  nut,  at  each  time ;  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  be  of  very  doubtful  advantage.  It  is  by  no  means 
so  powerful  adiscutient  as  the  hydriodate  of  potash. 

It  is  a  very  usual  practice  to  apply  leeches  to  the  swelling, 
but  I  have  never  known  any  permanent  advantage  arise  from 
it,  and  question  whether  it  be  not  generally  hurtful.  I  am 
aware  the  discharge  of  blood  sometimes  affords  relief,  but  the 
benefit  is  transitory,  and  when  the  application  of  the  leeches 
has  been  discontinued,  it  has  appeared  after  a  short  time  to 
have  really  tended  to  increase  the  rapidity  of  the  subsequent 
progress  of  the  disease.  On  this  account,  I  could  not  advise 
it,  and  believe  that  some  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  are 
likewise  averse  to  it. 

All  cancerous  diseases  are  aggravated  by  debilitating  mea¬ 
sures,  and  relieved  by  those  which  strengthen,  and  which  have 
the  power  of  exciting  a  new  and  salutary  action  in  the  dis¬ 
eased  parts.  Therefore,  in  every  case  of  cancer,  every  thing 
which  weakens  must  be  studiously  avoided,  and  tonic  and  al¬ 
terative  medicines  internally,  be  conjoined  with  external  appli¬ 
cations.  The  alterative  pill.  No.  89,  page  102,  taken  every 
night,  or  every  other  night,  will  be  found  very  useful,  and  may 
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be  accompanied  with  the  strengthening  pills,  No.  91,  through 
the  day,  or  the  following : 

Take  of  sab-oxy-phosphate  of  iron,  two  drachms;  ipecacuan,  in 
powder,  twelve  grains ;  best  aloes,  in  powder,  six  or  eight  grains  ; 
mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  form  the  whole  into 
a  mass.  Divide  it  into  thirty  pills,  and  take  first  one,  then  two, 
thrice  a  day. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  recommends  the  following  tonic  draught 
to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  in  the  day. 

Take  of  compound  infusion  of  gentian,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  tincture 
of  columba,  a  drachm;  carbonate  of  ammonia,  five  grains ;  carbonate 
of  soda,  half  a  drachm. ^ — »Mix. 

The  extract  of  hemlock,  p7'epared  in  vacuo,  is  sometimes  very 
serviceable.  It  has  appeared  to  me  to  have  more  power  over 
the  cancerous  diseases  of  persons  advanced  in  years  than  of 
those  who  are  not  aged.  Four  or  five  grains  of  this  extract 
may  be  made  into  a  pill  with  a  little  powder  of  hemlock,  and 
taken  three  or  four  times  a  day.  After  a  short  time,  the  dose 
may  be  increased  to  two,  or  even  three  pills,  thrice  daily. 

The  juice  of  clivers,  taken  internally,  is  said  to  have  been 
useful  in  several  instances,  in  removing  suspicious  enlarge¬ 
ments  in  various  parts,  and  improving  the  condition  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  health.  The  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  is  also 
often  a  good  medicine,  both  in  ulcerated  and  unbroken  cancer, 
and  it  may  be  taken  together  with  any  of  the  pills  above  pre¬ 
scribed. 

There  is  reason  to  consider  arsenic  a  medicine  of  some  value 
in  many  cases  of  cancer,  whether  in  the  state  of  tumour,  or  open 
sore.  It  improves  the  discharge  from  open  cancer,  retards  the 
progress  when  unbroken,  and,  in  some  instances,  has  dispersed 
the  disease  completely.  The  patient  may  begin  with  three 
drops  of  the  arsenical  solution,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  in  barley- 
water,  and  gradually  increase  it  to  six  or  eight  drops  ;  but  it  is 
so  active  a  remedy  that  it  will  require  great  caution  in  its  ex¬ 
hibition. — See  Arsenic,  page  4. 

The  best  treatment  in  ulcerated  cancer,  consists  in  adminis¬ 
tering  those  medicines  which  have  the  power  of  invigorating, 
and  amending  the  state  of  the  general  habit,  and  in  applying 
to  the  ulcer,  articles  which  are  capable  of  stimulating  the  sound 
parts  to  throw  off*  those  that  are  diseased,  and  of  so  altering 
the  diseased  condition  of  action  in  the  vessels  of  the  sounder 
parts  that  they  may  heal.  The  internal  remedies  are,  there¬ 
fore,  the  same  as  above  described  for  unbroken  cancer.  The 
most  powerful  local  applications  are  arsenic,  arseniate  of  iron, 
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carbonate,  phosphate,  or  oxy-phosphate  of  iron,  hydriodate 
of  potash,  and  poultices  of  mallow  leaves,  figs,  or  bread  and 
water. 

Take  of  crow’s  foot,  dog’s  fennel,  fresh  gathered,  of  each,  an 
ounce;  white  arsenic,  a  drachm;  flowers  of  sulphur,  five  scru¬ 
ples.  Bruise  the  crow’s  foot,  and  dog’s  fennel  together,  then 
add  the  other  ingredients,  and  beat  the  whole  into  a  paste  ;  then 
form  this  into  balls,  and  dry  it  in  the  sun.  When  used,  they  are 
to  be  powdered,  a  sufficient  quantity  mixed  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  and  applied,  on  a  piece  of  bladder,  to  the  ulcer.  In  this 
state  the  caustic  is  to  remain,  till  the  part  which  it  destroys  se¬ 
parates  spontaneously;  when  another  plaster  may  be  applied  in 
the  same  way,  till  it  separates  its  portion,  and  so  on  till  the 
whole  of  the  diseased  surface  is  brought  away,  when  a  common 
healing  salve,  as  No.  84,  or  No.  85,  page  101,  may  be  used. 
This  is  the  once  famous  Plunket’s  powder.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  is  not  without  efficacy  in  some  cases,  but  its  great 
activity  requires  it  to  be  used  with  much  caution. 

The  arseniate  of  iron,  however,  is  a  milder  and  more  manage¬ 
able  remedy,  and  perhaps  equally  efficacious,  or  more  so.  A 
scruple  may  be  mixed  ^vith  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  applied  to 
the  ulcer  by  means  of  a  camel’s  hair  pencil,  and  renewed  when 
the  slough  separates. 

Or  the  ulceration  may  be  dressed  twice  a  day  with  carbonate 
or  oxy-phosphate  of  iron,  mixed  with  a  little  water,  or  white  of 
egg.  In  many  cases  these  are  of  great  advantage. 

Whatever  powder  is  made  use  of,  occasional  poultices,  to 
bring  away  the  discharge  and  separated  portions  of  the  ulcer, 
are  proper  and  beneficial. 

The  hydriodate  of  potash  has  great  effect  in  mitigating  pain, 
and  improving  the  discharge  of  cancerous  ulcers.  Half  a 
drachm  may  be  mixed  with  an  ounce  of  simple  syrup,  and  a 
little  of  this  solution  laid  over  the  whole  ulcer,  twice  a  day. 

Patients  afflicted  with  the  present  disease  are  often  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  opium  in  some  form.  The  best  preparation 
of  opium,  in  such  cases,  is  the  solution  of  acetate  of  morphia, 
(page  63).  It  is  exceedingly  valuable  in  relieving  pain. 

The  diet,  in  all  cases  of  cancer,  should  be  mild  and  nourish¬ 
ing.  A  little  animal  food  should  be  taken  once  a  day,  with 
eggs,  and  other  light  nutritious  food.  A  little  mild  malt  liquor, 
or  white  wine,  will  also  be  proper  in  most  cases.  Some  profes¬ 
sional  men  have  advised  a  low  diet  in  this  disease  ;  but,  in  my 
.  opinion,  it  is  extremely  injurious.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  protests 
strongly  against  it. 

Change  of  air  and  scene,  with  daily  exercise,  proportioned 
to  the  strength,  is  always  advisable. 
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An  operation  for  the  removal  of  ulcerated  cancer  in  the  breast, 
is  now  never  performed  by  men  of  judgment,  and  very  rarely 
recommended  by  them  in  scirrhus,  or  unbroken  cancer,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  earliest  stage,  and  before  the  occurrence  of  lanci¬ 
nating  pain.  After  the  commencement  of  pain,  the  use  of  the 
knife  serves  only  to  aggravate  the  patient’s  suffering,  and  acce¬ 
lerate  her  death.  Persons  at  a  distance  from  London  will  do 
well  to  note  this,  as  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  advice  to  be  given  in  the  country,  to  the  great  injury  and 
distress  of  the  sufferer. 

Cancerous  diseases  are  by  no  means  so  intractable  as  they 
are  generally  considered  to  be.  There  are  many  well  authenti¬ 
cated  cures  on  record,  performed  by  the  foregoing  remedies,  and 
it  is  very  desirable  that  a  greater  hope  of  success  should  be 
universally  entertained  among  professional  men,  as  it  would 
necessarily  lead  to  more  patient  attention  in  the  application 
and  variation  of  remedies  than  we  now  witness,  which  the  pre¬ 
sent  author  is  persuaded  would  be  rewarded  by  beneficial 
results,  and  in  some  examples  with  complete  success.  Not  that 
he  means  to  deny  this  disease  to  be  among  the  most  intractable 
of  human  maladies :  it  undoubtedly  is  so—but  where  nothing- 
is  attempted,  nothing  can  be  gained. 

OF  CARBUNCLE. 

A  carbuncle  is  a  broad,  flat,  firm,  burning  tumour,  in  which 
the  cellular  structure  takes  on  a  sloughy  or  gangrenous  state. 
It  is  so  denominated  from  the  redness  and  fiery  heat  of  the  in¬ 
flammation.  The  first  appearance  it  assumes  is  similar  to  a 
boil,  and  of  a  bluish  colour,  rising  a  little  above  the  skin, 
having  within  it  commonly  a  bloody  serum. 

It  occurs  mostly  in  elderly  people,  and  in  weakly,  depraved 
habits;  and  we  frequently  meet  with  it  in  those  who  have 
debilitated  their  frames  by  an  excess  of  good  living. 

It  can  be  distinguished  from  other  swellings  by  pressure, 
which  causes  a  discharge  in  several  parts  of  its  surface. 

TREATMENT. — As  the  carbuncle  easily  assumes  a  gan¬ 
grenous  or  mortified  aspect,  the  same  treatment  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  as  in  gangrene.  Warm,  aromatic  fomentations,  as  No. 
48,  page  93,  and  emollient  poultices  of  linseed  meal  and  oil, 
are  to  be  made  use  of.  Stimulating  lotions  are  likewise  proper, 
and  one  of  the  following  maybe  employed  with  advantage  : 

Take  of  spirit  of  turpentine,  olive  oil,  of  each,  three  ounces. — Mix 
for  a  lotion. 

Take  of  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron,  one  or  two  ounces  ;  water,  four¬ 
teen  ounces. — Mix, 
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One  of  these  is  to  be  applied  by  laying  over  the  tumour  soft 
rags  moistened  with  the  lotion,  and  renewing  them  frequently. 

A  free  incision  should  be  made  early  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  tumour,  and  as  much  of  the  contents  be  squeezed 
out  as  can  possibly  be  done  without  giving  great  pain. 

The  constitutional  treatment  will  consist  in  the  exhibition  of 
bark,  aromatic  confection,  opium,  &c.  as  recommended  for 
mortification ;  allowing  a  generous  and  nourishing  diet,  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  Porter,  and  wine,  are 
very  proper.  See  Mortificciiion. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  fifteen  grains,  or  more;  tincture  of  the  same, 
two  drachms  ;  tincture  of  opium,  five  drops,  or  more ;  aromatic 
confection,  ten  grains  ;  decoction  of  bark,  an  ounce  and  a  half. 
Mix  for  a  draught,  to  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

A  pill  of  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  opium,  with  two  or 
three  grains  of  James’s  powder,  and  half  a  grain  of  calomel,  is' 
a  very  useful  night  pilL 

OF  CATALEPSY,  OK  TRANCE. 

Catalepsy  is  a  total  suspension  of  sensibility  and  voluntary 
motion,  and,  for  the  most  part,  of  mental  power,  the  pulsation 
and  breathing  continuing,  the  muscles  being  flexible,  and  the 
body  yielding  to,  and  retaining  any  given  position. 

The  complaint  is  rare,  and  many  of  its  symptoms  singular,  so 
that  some  physicians,  who  have  never  witnessed  an  example 
of  it,  are  disposed  to  regard  it  in  every  case  as  an  imposture ; 
but  there  is  now  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  real  disease. 

CAUSES,—- A  highly  nervous  or  irritable  temperament  is 
the  chief  predisposing  cause  ;  and  the  disease  is  capable  of 
being  excited  by  terror,  or  other  violent  emotions  of  the  mind, 
and  by  various  corporeal  irritations,  particularly  those  of  the 
stomach,  suppressed  menstruation,  repelled  chronic  eruptions, 
and  plethora. 

TREATMENT.— If  it  arise  from  plethora,  or  some  ob¬ 
struction  or  irritation  in  the  stomach,  a  moderate  bleeding,  with 
purging,  will  probably  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  relief; 
but  it  is  commonly  a  disease  of  nervous  debility,  when  there  is 
a  necessary  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  stimulants  will  usually  be  found  far  more  appropriate  and 
serviceable,  particularly  in  the  form  of  blisters  to  the  head  and 
breast,  mustard  poultices,  and  other  rubefacients,  see  No.  43, 
page  91,  to  the  extremities,  and  injections  to  the  rectum.  The 
body  in  the  meanwhile  should  be  kept  warm,  with  a  free  influx 
of  pure  air,  general  friction  may  be  often  had  recourse  to,  and 
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a  little  brandy,  ether,  or  ammonia,  may  be  introduced  into  the 
stomach  if  it  be  possible. 

After  the  paroxysm  is  over,  the  patient  should  enter  upon, 
and  steadily  pursue,  a  plan  for  invigorating  the  whole  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  the  metallic  tonics,  as  No.  91,  or  92,  page  103,  with 
change  of  air,  and  scene,  will  be  found  the  most  powerful  means 
of  effecting  this  object, 

OF  CATAFACT. 

The  cataract  is  an  opaque  state  of  the  crystalline  lens,  by 
which  the  rays  of  light  are  obstructed  in  their  passage  to  the 
retina,  or  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  on  the  bottom  of  the 
eye.  There  are  three  kinds  of  cataract,  the  lenticular,  in  which 
the  opacity  exists  in  the  lens  itself,  and  is  confined  to  it ;  the 
capsular,  where  the  opacity  is  confined  to  the  capsule,  or  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  lens  ;  and  the  complicated,  in  which  it  is  common 
to  the  lens  and  its  capsule. 

SYMPTOMS. — At  the  commencement,  there  is  an  indistinct¬ 
ness  of  vision,  as  if  a  cloud  hung  over  the  eyes,  or  the  objects 
were  enveloped  in  a  mist ;  there  is  the  sensation  of  a  mote  float¬ 
ing  before  the  eye,  it  being',  for  the  most  part,  a  single  mote 
and  stationary  ;  and  the  patient  sees  better  in  a  w^eak  than  in  a 
strong  light.  In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  an  opacity  be¬ 
comes  sensible,  and  gradually  increases,  until  nearly  a  total 
loss  of  vision  is  produced  ;  the  crystalline  lens  by  degrees 
changes  from  a  state  of  transparency  to  a  perfectly  white  or 
grey  colour ;  in  some  rare  instances,  it  has  been  black,  and 
also  red ;  and  in  appearance  resembles  a  pearl,  or  other  ex¬ 
traneous  body  of  a  like  colour,  situated  immediately  behind  the 
pupil. 

CAUSES. — It  frequently  originates  from  causes  we  cannot 
trace ;  but  it  has  often  followed  upon  convulsions,  chronic 
head-ache,  syphilis,  rheumatism,  suppressed  perspiration,  and 
protracted  inflammation  of  the  eye.  It  is  most  commonly 
met  with  after  forty.  If  it  suddenly  form  from  a  severe  injury, 
the  lens  frequently  recovers  its  transparency, without  any  ope¬ 
ration  being  necessary. 

TREATMENT. — The  power  of  medicine  is  generally  very 
limited  in  this  complaint,  and  the  patient  is,  therefore,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  obliged  to  submit  to  a  surgical  operation 
for  the  recovery  of  sight.  Yet  recoveries  have  been  witnessed 
after  the  employment  of  suitable  remedial  measures,  and  it  is 
a  question  whether  they  would  not  oftener  occur,  if  more  hope 
of  success  were  commonly  cherished  by  professional  men. 
However  this  may  be,  a  fair  trial  should  in  all  cases  be  given 
to  medical  treatment,  before  resorting  to  an  operation. 
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Perhaps  the  most  powerful  remedy  here  is  the  oxymuriate  of 
mercury. 

Take  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  two  grains ;  distilled  water,  three 

ounces;  rectified  spirit  of  of  wine,  three  drachms. — Mix. 

The  dose  of  this  mixture  is  thirty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
ill  water,  gradually  increased  to  a  tea-spoonful.  It  is  best  taken 
on  a  full  stomach,  and  when  there  is  considerable  general 
weakness,  it  may  be  advantageously  combined  with  a  drachm, 
or  two,  of  compound  tincture  of  bark,  at  each  dose.  . 

The  alterative  pill.  No.  89,  page  102,  has  likewise  been  of 
service.  And  whether  this,  or  the  oxymuriate,  be  tried,  the 
compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  will  occasionally  be  found 
a  valuable  adjunct,  especially  when  there  is  a  deran§:ed  state  of 
the  general  health,  or  signs  of  scrophula  in  the  constitution. 

The  above  remedies  will  be  particularly  indicated,  if  long- 
continued  indolent  inflammation  has  existed  in  the  eyes. 

Henbane  has  been  highly  extolled.  From  five  to  ten  grains, 
or  more,  of  the  extract,  (prepared  in  vacuo)  may  be  taken,  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  either  alone,  made  into  a  pill,  or  with  a 
small  quantity  of  calomel ;  say,  two  or  three  grains  to  a  drachm 
of  the  extract  of  henbane. 

Electricity,  in  the  form  of  aara,  or  weak  sparks,  has  been 
recommended.  Mr.  Ware,  the  well-known  oculist,  used  to 
advise  a  drop  or  two  of  ether,  to  be  dropped  into  the  eye, 
once  or  twice  a  day,  occasionally  rubbing  the  eye,  over  the 
lid,  with  the  point  of  the  finger  dipped  in  the  mercurial 
liniment. 

There  is  on  record  a  remarkable  instance  of  cataract  which 
was  dispersed  by  gentle  and  persevering  friction  over  the  eye, 
the  lid  being  closed.  It  occured  in  the  person  of  Admiral 
Henry,  of  Kolvenden,  in  Kent,  who  was  himself  the  operator, 
and  has  published  his  own  case  in  a  shilling  pamphlet. 

When  "it  is  necessarv  to  have  recourse  to  the  needle  to  re- 
move  the  cataract  from  the  axis  of  vision,  it  may  be  done 
by  three  different  operations,  each  of  which  has  its  advo¬ 
cates.  The  first  is  hy  extraction,  or  the  removal  of  the  lens,  by 
a  semicircular  incision  made  through  the  transparent  cornea: 
the  second  is  that  of  couching,  or  depression  of  the  lens,  into  the 
vitreous  humour:  the  third  is  by  puncturing  the  capsule  of  the 
lens,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  discharge  of  this  crystalline  body 
into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  Mr.  Ware,  and  Baron 
Wenzel,  were  attached  to  the  first;  Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds,  and 
the  distinguished  Scarpa,  practised  the  second;  and  Mr.  Saun¬ 
ders,  of  the  Eye  Infirmary,  adopted  the  last.  Each  operation 
is  supported  and  practised  by  men  of  great  eminence,  and  it 
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is  extremely  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  best.  The  operation  of 
extraction  is  much  more  difficult  and  complicated  than  that  of 
couching-,  and  is  more  liable  to  be  thwarted  of  success  by  sub¬ 
sequent  inflammation;  but  if  it  succeed,  the  recovery  of  sight 
is  usually  more  perfect.  The  operation  of  puncturing  the  cap¬ 
sule  is  as  simple  as  that  of  couching,  and  does  not  expose  the 
patient  to  a  repetition  as  the  latter  does.  We  may  also  re¬ 
mark,  that  if  couching  should  not  succeed  in  the  first  instance, 
it  may  be  often  repeated ;  whereas  in  the  mode  by  extraction,  if 
a  cure  be  not  accomplished  in  the  first  instance,  the  eye  will  be 
inevitably  lost.  It  is  reasonable,  however,  to  suppose,  that 
neither  extraction,  depression,  or  puncturing  the  capsule,  is 
alike  adapted  to  every  case  of  cataract;  but  that  the  mode  of 
operating  ought  always  to  be  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
particular  case.  This  is  a  point  which  has  been  too  much  over¬ 
looked  by  oculists.  Beer,  a  very  able  and  scientific  German 
surgeon,  whose  treatise  on  diseases  of  the  eyes  has  attracted 
great  attention  in  this  country,  ridicules  the  idea  of  adhering 
exclusively  to  anyone  plan  of  operating;  and,  whenever  the 
question  is  put  to  him,  what  is  his  own  plan?  he  answers,  that 
his  custom  is  to  operate  in  the  manner  which  appears  to  him 
to  be  best  adapted  to  each  particular  case  about  which  he  is 
consulted. 

We  have  been  adverting  above  to  the  necessity  for  operating 
when  both  eyes  are  affected  with  this  disease,  but  sometimes 
only  one  eye  is  affected,  and  the  other  is  sound  ;  but  respecting* 
the  question,  whether  an  operation  ought  to  be  done  in  this 
latter  case,  a  difference  of  opinion  prevails,  though  the  majority 
of  surgeons  seem  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  When  there  is 
a  full-formed  cataract  in  one  eye,  and  vision  is  retained  in  the 
other,  Mr.  Travers  thinks  the  postponement  of  the  operation 
wrong.  1  am  satisfied,”  says  he,  that  the  cataractous  eye, 
if  it  becomes  the  subject  of  an  accidental  inflammation,  is 
strongly  disposed  to  go  into  amaurosis;  and,  further,  that  the 
retina^  loses  its  vigour  by  the  permanent  exclusion  of  light. 
I  speak  from  repeated  observation  of  the  fact.”  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  Mr.  Lawrence  is  averse  from  operating  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The  late  Mr.  Saunders  was  very  successful  in  operating  upon 
I  the  eyes,  of  infants  and  very  young  children,  afflicted  with  cata- 
I  ract.  His  greatest  success  attended  the  operation  between  the 
,  ages  of  eighteen  months  and  four  years. 


*  The  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  on  the  bottom  of  the  eye. 
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OF  CATARRH,  OR  A  COLD. 

Catarrh,  or  as  it  is  denominated  in  common  language,  a  cold 
in  the  head  or  chest,  is  a  slight  inflammation  of  the  membrane 
lining  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  and  extending  to  the  termi¬ 
nations  of  the  windpipe,  (called  bronchia,)  and  the  nose,  being 
attended  with  a  stuffing  of  the  nostrils,  sneezing,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  a  mucous  expectoration,  or  discharge  from  the  nose. 

Its  symptoms  are  well  known  to  be  feverishness  ;  weight  and 
pain  in  the  head;  oppression  of  the  chest,  and  impeded  respi¬ 
ration;  sense  of  fulness  and  stopping  of  the  nose;  watery 
inflamed  eyes ;  cold  shiverings  succeeded  by  transient  flushes 
of  heat;  soreness  of  the  fauces  and  windpipe;  cough;  pains 
in  the  chest;  and  increased  secretion  of  mucus  from  the  parts 
affected . 

There  are  two  species  of  this  complaint,  common  catarrh, 
or  cold ;  and  the  epidemic  catarrh,  or  influenza.  The  usual 
cause  of  the  first,  is  cold  applied  to  the  body ;  of  the  second, 
contagion. 

The  epidemic  catarrh,  or  influenza,  differs  from  common 
cold  in  the  suddenness  of  its  attack,  the  severity  of  its  symp¬ 
toms,  and  very  generally  in  the  rapidity  of  its  transition,  as 
well  as  in  the  nature  of  its  cause.  The  middle  aged,  the  strong, 
and  the  robust,  are  the  soonest  affected  by  it,  and  suffer  most 
severely,  while  the  young  and  the  old  are  less  susceptible  of  its 
influence.  The  fever  is  often  strikingly  depressive. 

TREATMENT.- — In  the  common  cold^  a  little  domestic  re¬ 
pose  in  a  very  moderately  warm  atmosphere,  diluting  drinks, 
of  a  temperature  not  higher  than  lukewarm,  and  abstinence 
from  animal  food  and  fermented  liquors,  with  a  sudorific  posset 
of  treacle  and  milk,  or  some  warm  gruel,  at  night,  is  usually 
sufficient  to  carry  off  the  complaint.  If  the  cold  be  rather 
severe,  four  grains  of  James’s  powder  alone,  or  combined 
with  half  a  grain  of  calomel,  taken  at  bed-time,  is  a  useful  re¬ 
medy;  and  a  little  aperient  medicine  as  No.  67,  page  97,  should 
be  taken  in  the  morning.  If  the  cough  be  troublesome  at  night, 
four  grains  of  compound  powder  of  ipecacuan,  taken  on  going 
to  bed,  will  be  found  of  great  service.  Should  the  catarrh  be 
of  the  severer  description,  with  great  oppression  of  the  chest, 
and  considerable  fever,  it  may  be  necessary  to  let  blood  to  the 
extent  of  six  or  eight  ounces,  and  to  give  an  active  purgative 
directly,  as  No.  25,  page  87,  the  foregoing  means  being  like¬ 
wise  resorted  to. 

I  do  not  think  it  a  correct  practice,  after  a  cold  is  caught,  to 
make  the  room  the  person  sits  in  much  warmer  than  usual,  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  bed-clothes,  wrap  up  in  flannel,  and 
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drink  a  large  quantity  of  hot  tea,  gruel,  or  other  slop,  because 
it  will  inevitably  increase  the  feverishness  present,  and,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  prolong  rather  than  lessen  the  duration  of 
the  cold.  It  is  well  known  that  confining  inoculated  persons 
in  warm  rooms,  will  make  their  small-pox  more  violent,  by 
augmenting  the  general  heat  and  fever,  and  it  is  for  the  same 
reason  that  a  similar  practice,  in  the  present  complaint,  is  at¬ 
tended  with  analogous  results,  a  cold  being  in  reality  a  slight 
fever.  Indeed,  some  professional  men  recommend  a  reduced 
atmosphere,  and  frequent  draughts  of  cold  fluids,  as  the  most 
efficacious  remedies  for  a  recent  cold,  and  when  the  patient’s 
habit  is  full  and  plethoric,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  the  best  treat¬ 
ment,  at  least  in  the  commencement.  In  some  parts  of  England, 
among  the  lower  order  of  people,  a  large  glass  of  cold  spring 
water,  taken  going  to  bed,  is  found  to  be  a  successful  remedy. 

A  cold  is  so  common  a  complaint  in  our  variable  climate, 

«  and  becomes  so  frequently  the  parent  of  more  formidable  ma¬ 
ladies,  that  the  subject  oi prevention  is  one  of  considerable  mo¬ 
ment,  and  I  shall  consequently  make  a  few  observations  respect¬ 
ing  it,  which,  if  attended  to,  cannot  fail  to  be  extremely  useful 
to  all  persons,  and  more  particularly  to  those  who  are  liable  to 
suffer  severely  from  this  disorder. 

Colds  are  generally  produced  in  tlie  following  manner; — 
when  a  person  in  cold  weather  goes  into  the  open  air,  every 
time  he  draws  in  his  breath  the  cold  air  passes  through  his 
nostrils  and  windpipe  into  the  lungs,  and,  consequently,  dimi¬ 
nishes  the  heat  of  these  parts.  As  long  as  the  person  continues 
in  the  cold  air,  he  feels  no  bad  effects  from  it;  but  as  soon  as 
he  returns  home,  he  approaches  the  fire  to  warm  himself,  and 
very  often  takes  some  warm  and  comfortable  drink  to  keep  out 
the  cold,  as  it  is  said.  The  inevitable  consequence  is,  that  he 
will  first  perceive  a  glow  within  his  nostrils,  and  breast,  as  well 
as  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  Soon  aftervfards,  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  dryness  and  huskiness  will  be  felt  in  the  nostrils  and 
breast.  By  and  by  a  short,  dry,  tickling  cough  comes  on.  He 
feels  a  shivering,  which  makes  him  draw  nearer  to  the  fire,  but 
all  to  no  purpose;  the  more  he  tries  to  heat  himself,  the  more  he 
becomes  chilled.  All  the  mischief  is  here  caused  bv  the  violent 
action  of  the  heat. 

Such  being-  the  usual  origin  and  nature  of  a  cold,  the  fol- 
lowingjTiles  for  avoiding  the  complaint,  may  be  adopted  with 
great  advantage. 

AYhen  you  come  out  of  a  very  cold  atmosphere,  you  should  not 
at  first  go  into  a  room  that  has  a  fire  in  it,  or,  if  you  cannot  avoid 
that,  you  should  keep  for  a  considerable  time  at  as  great  a  dis¬ 
tance  as  possible,  and,  above  all,  refrain  from  taking  warm  or 
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strong  liquors  when  you  are  cold.  This  rule  is  founded  upon  the 
same  principle  as  the  treatment  of  any  part  of  the  body  when 
frost-bitten.  If  it  were  brought  to  the  fire,  it  would  soon  mor¬ 
tify,  whereas,  if  rubbed  with  snow,  no  bad  consequences  follow 
from  it.  Hence,  if  the  following  rule  were  strictly  observed, 
when  the  whole  body,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  chilled,  bring  it  to  its 
natural  feeling  and  warmth  by  degrees,  the  frequent  colds  we 
experience  in  winter  would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  prevented. 

In  the  influenza,  bleeding  is  rarely  required,  notwithstanding 
the  violence  with  which  the  disease  often  makes  its  assault,  and 
from  the  debility  so  soon  induced,  should  be  avoided.  If  urgent 
pleuritic  pains  are  present,  it  will  be  best  to  trust  to  local 
blood-letting  by  leeches,  or  cupping.  The  most  successful 
treatment  consists  in  repose,  diluting  drinks,  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  usual  means,  above  noticed,  to  obtain  and  preserve 
a  gentle  perspiration,  the  bowels  being  kept  free  from  confine¬ 
ment.  If  the  chest  be  much  oppressed,  an  emetic  will  afford 
the  best  relief;  and  if  the  cough  be  troublesome,  and  the 
breathing  laborious,  the  following  will  be  found  useful : — 

Take  of  ipecacuan,  in  powder,  four  grains;  oxymel  of  squills,  two 
drachms ;  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  one  drachm ;  spearmint  water,  two 
ounces  and  a  half;  syrup  of  orange  peel,  one  drachm  and  a  half.— 
Mix,  and  take  a  table-spoonful,  four  or  five  times  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Unless  the  inflammatory  symptoms  run  very  high,  the  diet 
should  be  nourishing  throughout,  though  mild. 

The  influenza  frequently  leaves  behind  a  good  deal  of  weak 
ness,  and  a  troublesome  cough.  The  debility  is  to  be  removed 
by  a  free  use  of  Peruvian  bark,  gentle  exercise,  change  of  air, 
cold  bathing,  and  a  nutritious  diet.  For  the  cough.  No.  69, 
page  98,  or  No.  47,  page  92,  and  such  like,  will  be  found  the 
most  beneficial. 

Some  of  the  most  intractable  diseases  originate  in  neglected 
colds,  and  it  is,  therefore,  highly  necessary  that  this  complaint 
should  at  all  times  be  attended  to,  and  removed  as  quickly  as 
possible.  In  addition  to  what  is  said  above,  I  would  remark, 
it  is  a  vulgar  saying,  feed  a  cold,  and  starve  a  fever,’'  but 
it  is  not  correct:  the  proper  treatment  has  been  pointed  out. 
The  weakly  and  delicate,  who  are  subject  to  frequent  colds, 
should  endeavour,  by  diet,  regimen,  and  medicine,  to  invigorate 
the  general  habit,  remembering  that  the  most  eflbctual  way  of 
guarding  against  cold,  is  by  rendering  themselves  superior  to 
its  influence;  which  most  people  may  do  by  constant  exposure 
to  the  air,  with  active  exercise,  and  avoiding  enervating  indul¬ 
gences  within  doors.  It  is  a  very  pernicious  practice  to  sleep 
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and  dress  in  a  room  that  has  a  fire  in  it,  even  in  winter.  The 
smoke,  dust,  and  heat  arising  from  burning  fuel  in  a  bed-room, 
are  highly  injurious  to  health,  more  especially  to  the  health  of 
the  weakly. 

Strong  and  robust  persons,  liable  to  frequent  colds,  will  find 
temperance,  plenty  of  cold  water,  and  attention  to  the  preced¬ 
ing  rules,  a  certain  preventive.  To  all,  the  daily  use  of  the 
flesh-brush  to  the  throat,  neck,  and  breast,  and  sponging  the 
whole  body  with  cold  or  tepid  water  every  morning  on  first 
getting  out  of  bed,  will  prove  of  great  service  in  rendering  the 
parts  less  susceptible  to  the  action  of  cold.  These  are  means 
highly  deserving  of  the  confidence  and  attention  of  the  delicate 
who  are  much  troubled  with  colds  and  hoarseness.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  attributes  his  freedom  from  colds,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  constant  practice  of  sponging  the  body  daily.  He  remarks. 

The  methods  by  which  1  preserve  my  own  health,  are  tempe¬ 
rance,  early  rising,  and  sponging  the  body  every  morning  with  cold 
water  immediately  after  getting  out  of  bed,  a  practice  which  I  have 
adopted  for  thirty  years;  and  though  I  go  from  the  hot  theatre  into 
the  squares  of  the  Hospital,  in  the  severest  winter  nights,  with  merely 
silk  stockings  on  my  legs,  yet  I  scarcely  ever  have  a  cold.  Should 
it  happen  that  I  feel  indisposed,  my  never-failing  remedy  is  one  grain 
of  calomel  combined  with  four  grains  of  cathartic  extract,  which  I 
take  at  night ;  with  a  bason  of  hot  tea  about  two  hours  before  I  rise 
the  following  morning,  in  order  to  excite  a  free  perspiration,  and  my 
indisposition  soon  subsides.”* 

Dr.  Heberden  says,  that  a  patient  of  his  was  cured  of  an 
habitual  cold  in  the  head  whilst  taking  a  full  dose  of  Peruvian 
bark,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  for  the  relief  of  some  other 
complaint. 

OF  CHICKEN-POX, 

SYMPTOMS. — In  the  chicken-pox,  after  slight  symptoms 
of  fever,  as  lassitude,  loss  of  sleep,  wandering  pains,  loss  of 
appetite,  &c.  an  eruption  appears;  first  on  the  back,  consisting 
of  small  reddish  pimples,  much  resembling  the  first  appearance 
of  small-pox.  On  the  second  day,  the  red  pimples  become 
small  vesicles,  containing  a  colourless  fluid,  and  sometimes  a 
yellowish  transparent  liquor.  On  the  third,  the  vesicles  arrive 
at  their  full  maturity,  and,  in  some  instances,  very  much  resem¬ 
ble  the  genuine  small-pox.  Soon  after,  the  fluid  escapes  from 
the  tender  vesicle,  and  a  thin  scab  is  formed  at  the  top  of 
the  pock,  without  pus  ever  being  formed,  as  in  the  true  small- 
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pox.  Generally  before  the  fifth  day  the  \vhoie  eruption  dis¬ 
appears,  and  no  cicatrix  or  mark  is  left  behind. 

It  is  entirely  free  from  danger,  unless  the  eruption  be  of  the 
confluent  kind,  that  is,  the  pimples  being  numerous  and  running 
into  each  other,  when  the  danger  is  to  be  appreciated  from  the 
degree  of  violence  of  the  concomitant  fever. 

DISTINCTION.— It  is  suflicienlly  distinguished  from  the 
small-pox  by  its  fluid,  except  in  a  few  anomalous  cases,  being 
limpid  throughout;  and  by  its  concreting  into  crust  as  early  as 
the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  eruption:  while  in  small-pox 
the  fluid  consists  of  pus  as  soon  as  formed,'  and  does  not  con¬ 
crete  into  crusts  till  the  seventh  day,  and  often  much  later. 

TREATjMENT. — In  the  ordinary  course  of  this  complaint,^ 
the  symptoms  are  so  slight  as  not  to  require  the  aid  of  medicine. 
Gentle  purges  are  all  that  are  in  general  necessary.  If  the 
shivering,  sickness,  head-ache,  and  pains  in  the  limbs,  are 
severe,  an  active  purge,  as  No.  25,  page  87,  should  be  admi¬ 
nistered,  succeeded  by  some  diluting  drink;  and  the  patient 
should  be  confined  to  a  quiet,  spacious,  and  well  ventilated 
room,  with  a  cool  dress,  till  the  febrile  symptoms  have  left  him. 

OF  CHILBLAINS. 

The  chilblain  is  a  painful  inflammatory  swelling,  of  a  florid, 
deep  purple,  or  leaden  colour,  appearing  in  the  fingers,  toes, 
heels,  and  other  extreme  parts  of  the  body.  The  pain  is  some¬ 
times  intermitting  and  pungent,  hut  the  patient  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  annoyed  by  an  obstinate  itching,  and  sense  of  tingling. 
The  part  often  swells,  and  ulceration  not  uofrequently  follows; 
in  which  case  a  simple  separation  of  the  skin  is  first  observed, 
and  below  this  there  appears  a  foul,  irregular,  painful  ulcer. 

It  is  most  frequently  found  in  children,  and  older  persons  of 
relaxed  fibres ;  and  the  common  exciting  cause  is  exposure  to 
severe  degrees  of  cold. 

TREATMENT. — A  stimulant  mode  of  treatment  is  the  only 
one  that  will  answer. 

hi  the  infiamed  unbrohen  state,  the  topical  application  of  a 
stimulating  liniment,  or  lotion,  is  generally  sufficient  for  a  cure, 
if  it  be  used  early,  and  with  perseverance,  the  part  being  de¬ 
fended,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  severity  of  the  external  air. 
The  liniments.  No.  38,  42,  and  43,  page  91,  are  the  most  effi¬ 
cacious.  The  lotion,  No.  63,  page  .67,  is  also  useful.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  is  said  to  be  partial  to  the  following  liniment. 

Take  of  camphorated  spirit  of  wine,  one  ounce;  Goulard’s  extract 

(pure),  half  an  ounce.'— Mix,  and  apply  to  the  part. 
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In  the  ulcerated  state,  warm  and  irritating  dressings  will 
alone  succeed  in  effecting  a  cure.  Let  the  ulcer  be  dressed 
night  and  morning  with  one  of  the  ointments,  No.  85,  84, 
at  page  lOi.  If  fungus  flesh  should  appear,  apply  the  citrine, 
or  white  precipitate  ointment,  as  No.  80,  or  83,  till  it  has  been 
removed,  then  dress  with  one  of  the  former  ointments  till  well. 
The  following  application  is  much  esteemed  in  the  ulcerated 
state. 

Take  of  honey,  common  turpentine,  of  each,  four  ounces. — Mix 
these  together,  and  then  stir  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  finest 
wheat  flour  to  give  it  the  consistency  of  a  cerate.  Dress  the  part 
with  it  twice  daily,  in  the  usual  way. 

Many  persons  subject  to  chilblains  might  prevent  their  oc¬ 
currence,  or  very  much  lessen  their  severity,  if,  upon  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  winter,  they  were  to  defend  the  parts  from  external 
cold,  by  wearing  leather  socks,  or  a  warm  diachylon  or  Bur¬ 
gundy  pitch  plaster,  spread  upon  leather.  Daily  friction  with 
the  flesh  brush  should  also  be  resorted  to,  and  the  liniment. 
No.  43,  be  occasionally  rubbed  in,  which  will  harden  the  skin, 
and  effectually  promote  the  circulation  of  the  parts. 

No  person  troubled  with  chilblains  ought  ever  to  allow  the 
employment  of  any  means  which  tend  to  weaken  either  the  part 
affected,  or  the  general  system.  Sometimes  the  chilblains  will 
swell  to  a  considerable  size,  and  appear  very  red  and  inflamed, 
but  this  inflammation  is  dependent  on  weakness,  and  will  never 
fail  to  be  much  increased  by  poultices,  confinement,  and  every 
other  measure  that  has  not  the  effect  of  giving  tone  and  strength 
to  the  local  and  general  circulation. 

OF  CHOLERA  MORBUS. 

By  cholera  is  meant  a  vomiting  and  purging,  which  is  often 
of  an  alarming  character,  especially  in  hot  climates.  This 
disease  has  been  generally  considered  to  be  an  inordinate  se¬ 
cretion  of  bile  of  a  vitiated  quality ;  but  it  is  now  certain,  that 
those  are  the  most  alarming  cases,  in  which  the  secretion  of 
bile  is  wholly  suppressed.  It  would  seem,  that  an  excited 
state  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines,  has  much  more  to  do 
in  producing  this  complaint  than  any  diseased  affection  of  the 
liver,  or  gall  ducts. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  most  frequent  symptoms  are  nausea, 
pain  and  distention  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  ;  quickly 
succeeded  by  violent  and  frequent  vomiting,  and  painful  purg¬ 
ing  of  thin  and  watery,  or  bilious,  or  other  ill-conditioned 
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fluids;  agony  of  the  intestines  and  abdomen;  distressing  thirst 
and  heat,  followed  by  cold  sweats;  a  quick,  small,  and  some¬ 
times  unequal  pulse ;  great  anxiety  and  extreme  restlessness  ; 
excruciating  spasms  of  the  legs,  arms,  chest,  and  abdomen  ; 
fainting  ;  sometimes  universal  convulsions. 

The  attack  of  this  complaint  is  generally  sudden.  In  this 
country,  the  bowels  are  seized  with  griping  pains,  and  the 
stools,  which  are  at  first  thin  and  watery,  as  in  common  loose¬ 
ness,  are  passed  frequently ;  then  the  stomach  is  attacked  with 
sickness,  discharges  its  contents,  and  rejects  what  is  swallowed. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  the  matter  vomited,  as  well  as  that 
discharged  by  stool,  appears  to  be  of  a  very  bilious  nature,  and 
passes  ofl*  both  ways  in  considerable  quantities.  The  griping 
pains  in  the  intestines  and  stomach  now  become  more  severe, 
and  are  accompanied  with  spasmodic  constrictions  both  in  the 
bowels  and  limbs, 

In  India  also  the  disease  commences  nearly  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  but  there  it  often  attacks  with  extreme  violence,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  equal  rapidity.  In  Ceylon,  where  it  often  appears 
in  its  most  concentrated  states,  it  is  frequently  called  Mart  de 
Chien,  which  is  nothing  more  than  cholera  appearing  in  its 
worst  form. 

The  most  dangerous  signs  in  the  ordinary  progress  of  the 
disease,  are  a  coldness  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  extending 
over  the  region  of  the  heart  and  stomach ;  the  skin  under  the 
nails  becoming  incurvated  ;  the  tongue  icy  cold  ;  an  universal 
colliquative  sweat  breaking  forth,  with  a  shrivelling  of  the  palms 
of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet;  an  absence  of  vomiting  and 
purging.  The  violence  of  the  attack  may  destroy  life  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  less,  but  this  is  not  a  frequent  occurrence  in 
Great  Britain. 

CAUSES. — This  disease  is  most  frequently  caused  in  our 
own  country,  by  suppressed  perspiration,  particularly  by  cold 
or  damp  applied  to  the  feet ;  cold  indigestible  fruit,  as  unripe 
apples,  cucumbers,  melons,  &c. ;  violent  purgatives;  sudden 
fright :  and  it  prevails  most  at  the  close  of  summer,  and  the 
beginning  of  autumn. 

But  it  is  to  India  that  we  are  to  look  for  cholera  in  its  most 
exquisite  forms,  where  it  is  frequently  epidemic,  and  from  its 
malignant  character,  often  frightfully  destructive  of  human  life. 
The  remote  cause  of  the  epidemic  cholera  of  India  yet  remains 
to  be  ascertained,  for  there  are  insuperable  objections  to  con¬ 
sidering  it  either  as  propagated  by  contagion,  or  dependent 
upon  a  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  respect  to  the  causes  which  predispose  to,  or  excite  the 
disease  in  India,  the  most  able  practitioners  agree,  that  they 
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are  rapid  atmospherical  vicissitudes,  in  regard  either  to  tem¬ 
perature  or  moisture  ;  exposure  of  the  body  to  currents  of  cold 
air,  particularly  the  chill  of  the  evening,  after  being  heated  by 
violent  exercise  of  any  kind,  inducing  debility  or  exhaustion; 
low  marshy  situations;  flatulent  or  indigestible  food,  especially 
crude  and  watery  vegetables,  which  compose  a  large  proportion 
of  the  diet  of  the  natives ;  and  particularly  that  gradual  under¬ 
mining  of  the  constitution,  which  arises  in  a  condensed,  dirty, 
and  ill-fed  mass  of  population. 

It  has  been  usual  with  medical  writers  to  consider  severe 
affection  of  the  liver,  or  of  the  bile  ducts,  to  be  the  immediate 
cause  of  cholera,  (in  other  words,  in  what  the  disease  essentially 
consists),  but  the  present  ajithor  is  convinced,  that  it  is  really 
owing  to  high  irritation  and  spasm  of  the  stomach  and  small 
intestines,  for  nothing  can  explain  the  severity  of  the  symp¬ 
toms  in  this  disease,  the  extensive  chain  of  influence  excited, 
and  the  complete  exhaustion  of  the  living  principle,  which 
sometimes  occurs  with  astonishing  rapidity,  but  the  suppo¬ 
sition  of  such  a  condition  of  these  very  sensible  and  impor¬ 
tant  organs.  The  imperfect  organization  of  the  liver,  and  bile 
ducts,  their  dull  sensibility,  and  their  confined  sympathies,  are 
so  apparent,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  us  satisfactorily  to 
account  for  these  phenomena  by  any  imagined  spasm  centered  in 
them. 

DISTINCTION. — When  the  vomiting  and  purging  are  ab¬ 
sent,  it  is  distinguished  from  colic  by  the  symptoms  of  intense 
anxiety,  and  the  spasms  of  the  extremities. 

TREATMENT. — In  the  slighter  cases  of  cholera,  the 
proper  treatment  consists  in  freely  administering  mild  diluting 
drinks,  as  weak  chicken  broth,  barley-water,  toast- water,  made 
with  thoroughly  toasted  bread,  and  the  like.  Dr.  Douglas 
strongly  recommends  toast-water  made  with  toasted  oat-bread 
boiled  in  the  water,  which  he  declares  that  he  never  knew  re¬ 
jected.  These  may  likewise  be  exhibited  by  the  rectum.  After 
the  stomach  and  bowels  are  thus  cleared,  the  saline  mixture  in 
the  act  of  effervescence  should  be  given,  (see  No.  72,  page 
99;)  and  repeated  doses  of  laudanum  must  follow,  to  subdue  the 
spasmodic  action.  Forty  or  fifty  drops  of  laudanum,  or  more, 
may  be  given  every  hour,  in  the  saline  effervescing  draught,  or 
in  spearmint  water ;  or  a  grain  and  a  half  of  opium  be  exhibited 
in  a  pill,  with,  or  without,  three  or  four  grains  of  antimonial 
powder.  A  grain  of  calomel  combined  with  a  grain  of  opium 
is  a  powerful  remedy,  and  may  be  given  every  two  hours,  or 
oftener,  till  the  symptoms  subside.  When  the  patient  can  re- 
tain  nothing  swallowed,  opium  should  be  rubbed  into  the  pit  of 
the  stomach.  See  No.  36;  page  90. 
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In  the  cholera  of  India,  however,  and  even  in  the  severer 
description  of  cases  in  our  own  country,  a  more  decisive  and 
active  plan  of  treatment  is  always  necessary.  In  Indian  cho¬ 
lera,  the  plan  pursued  with  most  success,  consists  in  bleeding* 
from  the  arm  to  the  extent  of  sixteen  or  twentv-four  ounces, 
according*  to  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  immediately  after¬ 
wards  administering  calomel  with  opium,  in  very  free  doses  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  of  the  former,  in  a  dose,  with  one 
or  two  grains  of  opium,  or  fifty  or  sixty  drops  of  laudanum, 
which  is  to  be  repeated,  if  necessary,  every  two  or  three  hours, 
till  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  subsides.  To  these  should  be 
added  a  liberal  use  of  the  most  diffusible  stimuli,  as  the  sweet 
spirit  of  nitre,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  camphor,  hot  arrack 
and  water,  mixed  with  camphor  mixture,  or  warm  punch.  The 
warm  bath  is  also  necessary,  and  stimulating  embrocations  to 
the  abdomen  and  limbs,  or  frictions  with  hot  flannels.  See 
No,  3S,  or  43,  page  91.  In  short,  every  means  must  be  tried 
to  determine  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  restore  a  natural, 
warm  perspiration. 

When  all  medicines  by  the  mouth  have  been  ineffectual,  in 
allaying  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  a  hundred, 
or  a  hundred  and  twenty  drops  of  laudanum  should  be  given 
in  an  injection,  mixed  with  warm  starch  or  gruel.  This  has 
sometimes  been  successful. 

A  writer  on  the  epidemic  cholera  of  India,  reports  the  effects 
of  a  fortunate  blunder,  in  one  instance,  in  the  following  terms: 
“By  mistake,  twenty  grains  of  calomel  and  sixty  minims” 
(equal  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  drops)  “  of  laudanum,  were 
given  at  an  interval  of  less  than  half  an  hour.  The  patient 
was  inclined  to  sleep ;  nothing  more  was  done ;  and  in  two 
hours  and  a  half  he  was  as  well  as  ever  he  was  in  his  life,” 

Dr.  Ainslie  states,  that  having  observed  the  ejected  matters 
in  cholera  to  be  of  an  acescent  nature,  and  that  the  aliment 
previously  taken  was  generally  an  acid  or  acescent  substance, 
he  lost  no  time  in  having  recourse  to  antacids,  and  generally 
gave  preference  to  the  subcarbonate  of  magnesia  in  a  full  dose, 

• — seldom  less  than  two  drachms  and  a  half,  or  three  drachms, 
dissolved  in  water.  He  found  the  magnesia  a  more  certain 
remedy  than  the  subcarbonate  of  potash,  or  any  other  alkali, 
and  asserts,  that  it  was  so  effectual  that  he  had  occasion  in  a 
very  few  instances  only  to  repeat  it.  He  says,  that  the  offending 
matter  was  by  this  means  neutralized  ;  the  distressing  vomiting 
ceased  ;  the  patient  had,  perhaps,  a  few  loose  stools  ;  a  reaction 
took  place  in  the  frame  ;  and  a  tranquil  sleep  soon  supervened, 
from  which  the  patient  never  failed  to  awake  free  from  com¬ 
plaint.  By  means  of  this  simple  antacid,  he  hesitates  not  to 
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say,  that  he  has  saved  many  hundred  lives  in  India ;  and  since 
his  return  to  England,  it  has  been  ordered  with  equal  success. 
Dr.  Ainslie  ajDpeals  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians 
in  London,  whether  or  not  he  finds  the  magnesia  of  eminent 
utility  in  the  present  disease.^  The  Doctor’s  remedy  is  a 
simple  one,  yet  it  appears  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  trial,  and, 
from  the  nature  of  the  disease,  I  think  it  likely  to  be  beneficial 
in  very  many  cases  of  this  alarming  malady. 

OF  COLIC. 

Colic  is  a  griping  pain  in  the  bowels,  chiefly  about  the  navel, 
and  often  accompanied  with  a  painful  distention  of  the  whole  of 
the  lower  region  of  the  bowels,  with  vomiting,  costiveness,  and 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this  disease,  the  principal  of 
which  are,  the  stercoraceous  colic,  or  iliac  passion  ;  the  De¬ 
vonshire,  or  painter’s  colic  ;  the  flatulent  colic ;  and  the  con- 
stipative  colic.  We  shall  not  notice  each  of  these  separately, 
because  the  causes  and  treatment  are,  for  the  most  part,  the 
same  in  every  variety  ;  but  the  first  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  vomiting  of  the  faeces,  or  of  substances  injected  by  the 
anus;  the  second  for  its  attacking  painters,  plumbers,  and 
other  persons  exposed  to  the  poison  of  lead,  and  being  fre¬ 
quently  follow^ed  by  palsy  of  the  wrists  and  arms  ;  the  third, 
from  the  existing  symptoms  of  great  flatulence,  and  the  relief 
following  the  expulsion  of  wind  ;  and  the  last,  for  the  obstinate 
constipation  and  great  tension  present,  with  little  flatulence. 

CAUSES. — The  complaint  is  produced  by  various  causes, 
such  as  crude,  indigestible  fruits  ;  long  continued  costiveness ; 
cold  beverages  on  a  heated  stomach  ;  catching  cold  in  the  feet 
or  bowels  ;  violent  purgatives  ;  worms;  calculous  or  other  con¬ 
cretions  formed  in  the  intestines ;  transferred  gout  or  rheuma¬ 
tism.  The  cause  of  the  painter’s  colic  is  invariably  the  poison 
of  lead  received  into  the  system,  from  exposure  to  its  fumes, 
or  from  taking  it  internally,  as  is  sometimes  done  by  persons 
who  drink  impure  cyder  or  wine. 

DISTlNCTIO^si . — The  colic  is  to  be  distinguished  from  in¬ 
flammation  by  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen  ;  by  the  absence  or  trifling  degree  of  fever ;  by  the 
pulse  being  little  affected  ;  and  by  the  ease  with  which  the 
patient  submits  to  pressure,  which  indeed  frequently  affords 
relief.  Severe  colic,  however,  is  sometimes,  in  its  progress, 
combined  with  inflammation,  which  will  be  known  by  the  usual 
symptoms  noticed  under  that  head. 

*  Observations  on  the  Cholera  Morbus  of  India,  by  Dr.  Whitelaw  ^-inslie. 
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TREATMENT. — The  indications  are  to  relax  the  spasm, 
and  to  evacuate  the  bowels  ;  and  the  most  powerful  remedies, 
are  the  warm  bath, — ^warm  fomentations, — copious  warm  clys¬ 
ters, — opium,  either  by  the  mouth  or  in  clysters, — stimulants  to 
the  belly,  as  blisters,  or  volatile  alkali  rubbed  on  it, — purg ac¬ 
tives, — aromatic  stimulants,  and  antispasmodics,  internally. 
The  patient  may  be  directly  plunged  into  a  warm  bath  at  98,  or 
100  degrees,  or  warm  fomentations  be  applied  over  the  bowels, 
a  large  dose  of  castor  oil  being  likewise  administered,  or  one 
of  the  purgatives  marked  No.  25,  or  26,  page  87.  Frequently 
it  will  be  advisable  to  give  two  or  three  of  the  pills,  No.  87,  and 
to  assist  their  operation  by  occasional  doses  of  No.  67.  A  co¬ 
pious  clyster,  as  No.  8,  page  82,  is  sometimes  a  valuable  re¬ 
medy  ;  and  if  the  first  be  insufficient,  a  second  or  third  may  be 
injected  without  delay.  Often  the  administration  of  opium  is 
necessary,  and  one  of  the  best  forms  is  in  an  injection  :  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  mixed  with  four 
ounces  of  warm  olive  oil  for  this  purpose.  If  the  colic  continue 
obstinate,  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  these  means,  a 
large  blister  should  be  laid  over  the  bowels  ;  and  in  case  of 
great  irritation  of  the  stomach,  with  frequent  vomiting,  the  effer¬ 
vescing  saline  draught.  No.  23,  page  87,  may  be  taken,  with  or 
without  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  or  a  little  brandy. 

In  the  flatulent  colic,  a  small  quantity  of  brandy,  or  an  aro¬ 
matic  cordial,  as  a  drachm  of  aromatic  confection,  with  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  tincture  of  rhubarb,  and  a  little  peppermint  water, 
is  often  effectual.  But  here  the  assafoetida  injection  is  still 
more  useful,  and  sometimes  acts  like  a  charm.  See  No.  10, 
page  82. 

When  all  the  above  means  fail,  cold  applications  have  been 
resorted  to  with  success,  especially  the  dashing  of  cold  water 
upon  the  thighs  and  abdomen,  or  the  ^ipplication  of  ice,  or 
snow. 

Whenever  inflammation  supervenes,  or  a  decided  tendency 
towards  it,  evidenced  by  shivering  or  a  full  pulse,  blood  should 
be  drawn  freely  from  the  arm,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of 
the  colic. 

In  the  painter  s  colic,  the  use  of  large  doses  of  opium  should 
be  the  first  thing  resorted  to,  as  experience  has  proved  it  to  be 
the  most  powerful  means  of  relieving  the  spasmodic  pain  in  this 
species  ol’ colic,  and  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  effectual  ope¬ 
ration  of  subsequent  medicines.  The  patient  should,  there¬ 
fore,  take  immediately  sixty  drops  of  laudanum  in  a  little  cin¬ 
namon  water,  which  may  be  repeated  in  the  course  of  two 
hours,  if  relief  be  not  obtained.  When  the  spasm  begins  to 
relax,  purgative  medicines  should  be  administered,  and  castor 
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oil,  in  free  doses,  is  one  of  the  best  purgatives  that  can  he 
employed.  If  the  pain  return,  opium  should  again  be  exhi¬ 
bited,  and  afterwards  opening  medicine,  and  so  on  till  the 
disease  is  entirely  overcome.  Should  the  complaint  be  particu¬ 
larly  obstinate,  the  opium  may  be  combined  with  calomel,  in 
the  following  proportions,  purgatives  being  still  occasionally 
interposed. 

Take  of  calomel,  four  grains ;  purified  opium,  twelve  grains ;  con¬ 
serve  of  roses  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  the  whole  into  six  pills. 

One  to  be  taken  three  or  four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

The  poison  of  lead  frequently  occasions  a  palsied  state  of  the 
wrists  and  arms,  for  the  removal  of  which,  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
or  small  doses  of  calomel,  seem  to  be  the  most  efficacious  me¬ 
dicines.  The  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  two 
or  three  grains,  made  into  pills  with  a  little  bread  crumb  and 
mucilage,  and  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day.  This  has 
performed  cures  in  cases  of  considerable  standing. 

Persons  subject  to  colic  should  be  attentive  to  their  diet,  and 
to  the  regulation  of  the  bowels,  and  particularly  avoid  cold,  in¬ 
digestible,  or  undressed  vegetables.  Painters,  plumbers,  and 
others  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  lead,  should  observe  the  greatest 
cleanliness,  and  always  wash  their  hands  and  face  before  taking 
a  meal,  and,  if  possible,  throw  off  their  dirty  clothes  after  leav¬ 
ing  work.  These  precautions  would  often  prove  a  sufficient 
security  against  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  mineral. 

OF  PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION. 

l^ulmonary  consumption  consists  in  a  general  emaciation  of 
the  body,  with  debility  and  cough,  for  the  most  part  attended 
with  hectic  fever,  and  frequently  with  purulent  expectoration. 

This  is  a  disease  of  the  first  importance,  both  on  account  of 
its  frequency  and  fatality.  It  has  been  pretty  accurately  calcu¬ 
lated  to  carry  off  prematurely  one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  ;  and  it  is  supposed,  that  the  annual  victims  to  its  ra¬ 
vages  in  Great  Britain  exceed  fifty-five  thousand. 

There  are  three  species  of  this  disease,  viz. 

1.  The  catarrhal  consumption. 

2.  The  apostematous  consumption. 

3.  The  tubercular  consumption.^ 

*  Dr.  Wilson  Philip  has  enumerated  a  fourth  species, — the  dyspeptic  consump¬ 
tion,  and  I  like  this  addition  ;  but  as  in  a  practical  medical  work  intended  for  the 
public  in  general,  it  is  highly  advisable  to  make  the  divisions  of  a  disease  as  few 
as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion,  I  have  noticed  the  symptoms  and  pro¬ 
per  treatment  of  this  species  under  the  head  of  Indigestion,  from  which  complaint 
it  originates. 
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As  each  of  these  species  differs,  in  its  symptoms,  in  some 
degree,  from  the  others,  and  requires  a  different  and  sometimes 
an  opposite  treatment,  I  shall  treat  of  them  distinctly  ;  but  pre¬ 
viously,  it  will  be  advisable  to  notice  the  symptoms  and  causes 
which  are,  for  the  most  part,  common  to  all,  when  the  particular 
signs  distinguishing  them  from  each  other  will  be  more  easily 
and  clearly  defined. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  earliest  symptoms  of  consumption  are 
often  insidious  and  obscure.  The  patient  is,  perhaps,  sensible 
of  an  unusual  languor,  and  breathes  with  less  freedom  than 
formerly,  so  that  his  respirations  are  shorter  and  increased  in 
number.  He  coughs  occasionally,  but  does  not  complain  of  its 
being  troublesome,  and  rarely  expectorates  at  the  same  time  ; 
yet  if  he  make  a  deep  inspiration,  he  is  sensible  of  some  degree 
of  uneasiness  in  a  particular  part  of  the  chest.  These  symptoms 
gradually  increase,  and  at  length  the  pulse  is  found  quicker 
than  usual,  particularly  towards  the  evening;  a  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  perspiration  takes  place  in  the  course  of  the  night ;  and 
if  the  sleep  be  not  disturbed  by  coughing,  a, considerable  fit  of 
coughing  takes  place  in  the  morning’,  and  the  patient  feels 
relaxed  and  enfeebled.  This  may  be  said  to  form  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease. 

The  cough  increases  in  frequency,  and,  from  being  dry,  is 
accompanied  with  a  purulent  mucus,  varying,  according  to  the 
peculiar  modification  of  the  disease,  from  a  watery  whey-like 
sanies  occasionally  tinged  with  blood,  to  an  expectoration  of 
nearly  genuine  pus  ;  and  the  malady  is  now  decidedly  established. 
The  fluid  spit  out  may  be  livid,  deep-black,  light-brown,  light 
green,  or  yellowish- white ;  flattened  or  round  ;  hard  or  soft ; 
fetid  or  without  smell.  In  many  cases  it  is  very  scanty,  and 
it  may  happen  that  there  is  no  expectoration  at  all;  for,  in 
the  apostematous  species,  the  sufferer  has  now  and  then  died 
before  the  abscess  has  broken.  The  uneasiness  in  the  chest, 
only  perceived  at  first  on  making  a  deep  inspiration,  is  now 
permanent  and  attended  with  a  sense  of  weight ;  the  hectic 
fever  has  assumed  its  full  character ;  and  the  patient  can  only 
lie  with  comfort  on  one  side.  Tlie  strength  now  fails  apace  ; 
the  pulse  varies  from  about  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty 
or  thirty  ;  the  teeth  increase  in  transparency,  and  the  white  of 
the  eye  is  pearly-white;  the  fingers  are  shrunk,  except  at  the 
joints,  which  become  prominent ;  the  nails  are  bent  for  want  of 
support,  and  become  painful  ;  the  nose  is  sharp;  the  cheeks 
are  red;  the  eyes  sunk,  but  bright;  the  countenance  as  if 
smiling;  the  spine  projects  ;  and  the  shoulder  blades  stand  out 
like  the  wings  of  birds. 

The  third  stage  is  melancholy  and  distressing.  It  commences 
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with  a  depressing  and  colliquative  looseness ;  but  till  this 
period,  and  occasionally,  indeed,  through  it,  the  patient  sup¬ 
ports  his  spirits,  and  flatters  himself  with  ultimate  success.  The 
voice  becomes  hoarse,  the  mouth  beset  with  small  white  pus¬ 
tules,  or  the  throat  ulcerated.  Frequently  dropsy,  in  various 
forms,  now  makes  its  approach  ;  a  languid  delirium  sometimes 
occurs  ;  but,  in  general,  the  faculties  are  entire,  and  the  senses 
acute ;  till  the  extremities  grow  cold,  and  the  closing  scene 
arrives. 

Though  this  is  the  common  progress  and  termination  of  the 
disease,  yet  it  varies  considerably  in  the  character  and  combi* 
nation  of  its  symptoms. 

CAUSES. — The  chief  predisposing  causes  appertain  to  a 
peculiarity  of  constitution,  marked  by  a  long  neck,  prominent 
shoulders,  narrow  chest,  long  slender  fingers,  and  symptoms  of 
constitutional  irritability  that  is  easily  affected  by  external  agents. 
The  occasional  causes  are  very  numerous,  as  frequent  and  sud¬ 
den  changes  of  temperature,  or  imprudent  exposure  of  the  body 
to  cold  ;  the  dust  to  which  certain  artificers  are  exposed,  as 
needle-pointers,  stone-cutters,  millers,  &c. ;  overaction  in  speak¬ 
ing,  singing,  or  playing  on  a  wind  instrument ;  the  irritation 
of  various  other  diseases,  as  measles,  small-pox,  hooping- 
cough,  asthma,  or  syphilis  ;  the  sudden  suppression  of  a  cuta¬ 
neous  disease,  or  of  any  habitual  discharge;  and  the  irritation 
of  too  rapid  growth  of  the  body.  The  disease  may  also  arise 
from  the  lodgment  of  any  extraneous  substance  in  the  gullet,  or 
in  the  windpipe  ;  from  profuse  evacuations  ;  and  from  continuing 
to  suckle  too  long  under  a  debilitated  state. 

Of  the  Catarrhal  Consumption, 

DISTINCTION. — In  this  species,  the  cough  is  frequent 
and  violent,  with  a  copious  excretion  of  a  thin,  offensive,  puru¬ 
lent  mucus,  rarely  mixed  with  blood  ;  generally,  soreness  in  the 
chest,  and  transitory  pains  shifting  from  side  to  side.  It  is 
chiefly  produced  by  catching  cold,  or  the  neglect  of  a  common 
catarrh;  and  in  the  first  stages  of  this  disorder,  there  is,  per¬ 
haps,  less  of  hurry  and  constant  difficulty  in  the  breathing, 
than  in  the  tubercular  kind.  It  may  occur  in  any  habit,  and 
at  any  age. 

This  species  has  its  seat  in  the  membrane  lining  the  wind¬ 
pipe,  or  its  terminations  ;  and  the  consumption  following  mea¬ 
sles  and  hooping-cough  is  generally  of  this  kind.  It  is  the 
pituitous  consumption  of  the  German  physicians. 

TREATMENT. — The  most  efficacious  remedies  for  this 
kind  of  consumption,  are  turpentine,  capivi  balsam,  myrrh, 
Iceland  moss,  the  tar  fumigation,  Frussic  acid,  and  God- 
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bold’s  balsam.  Godbold’s  balsam  is  well  known  to  be  a  wos- 
trum,  but  as  the  present  author  lias  been  convinced  of  its 
having  effected  some  cures,  and  has  sometimes  recommended 
it  with  great  advantage,  he  must  consider  it  as  a  valuable 
medicine  in  catarrhal  phthisis.  It  probably  contains  prussic 
acid,  to  which  I  suppose  much  of  its  usefulness  is  owing.  Dr. 
Duncan,  of  Edinburgh,  states,  that,  in  several  instances,  he  has 
known  cough,  with  alarming  appearances,  removed  by  the  use 
of  this  balsam.  It  may  be  taken  to  the  extent  of  a  dessert¬ 
spoonful  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and,  if  it  be  applicable  to 
the  case,  it  generally  works  a  beneficial  change  within  a  fort¬ 
night.  Turpentine,  capivi,  and  myrrh,  have  all  been  highly 
praised  in  this  disease,  and  they  will  frequently  be  found  bene¬ 
ficial.  Sir  Alexander  Crichton  recommends  the  following- 
form  : 

Take  of  capivi  balsam,  two  drachms ;  tolu  balsam,  one  drachm 
and  a  half ;  mucilage  of  gum  arable,  half  an  ounce  ;  best  honey, 
two  ounces;  tincture  of  opium,  half  a  drachm;  syrup  of  tolu, 
two  drachms.  Mix,  and  take  a  tea-spoonful  morning,  noon,  and 
evening. 

The  capivi  balsam  may  be  taken  alone  on  sugar,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  thirty  or  forty  drops,  three  times  a  day,  and  gradually 
increased  to  fifty  or  sixty  drops.  If  it  produce  sickness,  it  may 
be  taken  in  a  little  cinnamon  or  pennyroyal  water,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  few  drops  of  spirit  of  wine.  Should  it  prove  purga¬ 
tive,  a  few  drops  of  pargeoric  elixir  may  be  added  to  each  dose. 
The  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  administered  in  doses  of  thirty 
drops,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  mixed  with  mucilage  of  gum 
arabic,  or  yolk  of  egg  and  water. 

The  vapour  of  boiling  tar  has  been  much  praised  lately  for  its 
efficacy  in  consumptive  cases,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that‘it  has 
effected  a  great  and  favourable  change  in  particular  instances 
of  catarrhal  phthisis.  Whether  it  has  been  useful  in  any  other 
species,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  consider  it  very  doubt¬ 
ful.  Dr.  Paris,  of  Dover  Street,  in  his  treatise  on  the  art  of 
prescribing  on  fixed  and  scientific  principles,  observes,  During 
Sir  A.  Crichton’s  late  visit  to  this  country,  I  was  induced  by 
him  to  make  a  trial  of  its  effects,  and  I  do  not  feel  any  hesita¬ 
tion  in  stating,  that  the  result  has  led  me  to  believe  that  it  may, 
in  some  cases,  be  attended  with  benefit.  The  tar  employed 
should  be  that  used  in  the  cordage  of  ships  ;  to  every  pound  of 
which,  half  an  ounce  of  subcarbonate  of  potash,  must  be  added, 
in  order  to  neutralize  the  pyroligneous  acid  generally  found 
mixed  with  tar,  the  presence  of  which  will  necessarily  excite 
coughing ;  the  tar  thus  prepared  is  to  be  placed  in  a  suitable. 
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vessel  of  a  lamp,  and  to  be  kept  slowly  boiling  in  the  cliamber 
during  the  night  as  well  as  the  day;  the  vessel,  however,  ought 
to  be  cleansed  and  replenished  every  twenty-four  hours,  other¬ 
wise  the  residuum  may  be  burnt  and  decomposed,  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  will  occasion  increased  cough  and  oppression  on 
the  chest.  The  ancients  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  tar  in  pulmonary  diseases.”* 

When  the  pulse  is  hard  and  full,  the  skin  hot  and  dry,  and 
the  expectoration  scanty,  Sir  Alexander  Crichton  does  not  em¬ 
ploy  the  tar  vapour  ;  and  when  there  is  the  slightest  appearance 
of  spitting  of  blood,  it  must  be  avoided. 

The  tincture  of  meadow-saffron,  in  doses  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  drops,  thrice  a  day,  is  sometimes  very  useful  in  this 
and  other  species  of  the  complaint,  particularly  in  the  inci¬ 
pient  stage. 

misters  and  issues  are  often  very  serviceable  in  this  species 
of  consumption,  and,  indeed,  in  every  other  kind.  They  are, 
perhaps,  more  generally  applicable  in  phthisis  than  almost  any 
other  remedy. 

Many  physicians  have  extolled  the  Iceland  Moss,  and  it  has, 
like  every  other  remedy,  suffered  from  their  not  describing  the 
kind  of  cases  in  which  it  is  most  applicable.  In  the  present 
modification  of  this  disease  it  is  frequently  a  valuable  remedy, 
especially  when  following  measles,  hooping-cough,  and  small¬ 
pox.  The  preparation  for  the  decoction  of  Iceland  moss  may 
be  seen  at  page  38.  It  is  likewise  in  the  catarrhal  consumption 
that  decoctions  of  colt’s-foot,  lungs-of-oak,  and  ground-ivy  are 
sometimes  highly  restorative. 

The  diet  should  be  the  same  as  is  recommended  for  the  tu¬ 
bercular  phthisis. 

Of  the  Apostematous  Consumption, 

DISTINCTION. — This  modification  of  the  complaint  oc¬ 
curs  mostly  in  the  plethoric,  sanguine,  and  those  in  whom  there 
is  an  appearance  of  vigour.  It  frequently  commences  with  a 
spitting  of  blood  ;  and  when,  in  such  a  constitution,  phthisis 
has  follovred  acute  inflammation,  wounds,  or  blows  upon  the 
chest,  we  have  reason  to  conclude  the  patient  labours  under 
apostematous  consumption.  The  pain  in  the  breast  is  fixed  cind 
constant,  so  is  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  the  patient  can 
lie  only  on  one  side;  the  cough  is  not  the  short  tickling  cough 
of  tubercular  phthisis,  but  is  as  violent  as  that  in  the  first  spe¬ 
cies,  though  attended  with  little  or  no  expectoration. 

The  apostematous  species  mostly  attacks  young  persons  of  a 
high  florid  complexion,  many  of  whom  are  of  the  most  blooming 

*  Paris’s  Pharmacologia,  vol.  ii.  page  309. 
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and  promising  appearance,  when  it  is  often  remarkably  rapid 
in  its  progress,  which  has  gained  it  the  vulgar,  but  not  inap¬ 
propriate  name  of  a  galloping  consumption.  It  is  the  florid 
phthisis,  of  many  writers  ;  and  is  frequently  situated  deep  in  the 
substance  of  the  lungs. 

I'REATMENT. — The  most  appropriate  and  powerful  means 
of  curing  this  species,^  consists  in  the  administration  of  ipeca- 
cuan,  digitalis,  acids,  charcoal,  emetics,  and  myrrh ;  and  in 
the  employment  of  blood-letting,  a  spare  diet,  and  a  reduced 
atmosphere,  or  the  inhalation  of  hydrogen,  or  hydro-car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas.  If  the  pressure  of  symptoms,  in  a  patient  of 
a  sanguine  habit,  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  require  immediate 

relief,  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  arm  to  the  amount  of 

^  •/ 

SIX  or  eight  ounces,  and  occasionally  it  may  be  proper  to  re¬ 
peat  the  bleeding  to  the  third  or  fourth  time.  But  bleeding  is 
rarely  advisable  in  consumption,  except  under  a  violent  onset 
of  the  present  species;  and  we  may  generally  trust  with  as 
much  confidence,  and  greater  safety,  to  ipecacuan,  acids,  and 
a  milk  diet,  to  lower  excessive  vascular  action,  and  to  check 
spitting  of  blood.  For  this  last  symptom,  the  draught  of  ipe¬ 
cacuan  wine  and  sulphate  of  soda,  is  particularly  valuable,  as 
it  is  also  for  the  reduction  of  inordinate  vascular  action  gene¬ 
rally. 

Take  of  ipecacuan  wine,  one  or  two  drachms  ;  sulphate  of  soda,  one 

drachm ;  infusion  of  Angustura  bark,  ten  drachms. — Mix  for  a 

draught,  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

The  digitalis  (foxglove)  was  at  one  time  a  popular  remedy  for 
this  disease,  and  though  it  has,  unquestionably,  effected  cures, 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  warm  advocate  fur  its  use  has  distinctly 
pointed  out  the  kind  of  cases  in  which  it  is  chiefly  beneficial. 
From  its  sedative  power  it  would  seem  best,  if  not  exclusively, 

*  Some  physicians  seem  to  doubt  whether  consumption,  when  truly  formed,  is 
ever  cured,  but  this  is  to  disregard  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  (which  some 
people  are  not  unwilling  to  do,)  in  a  matter  of  fact.  In  my  opinion,  they  may  with 
as  much  propriety  deny  that  indigestion,  when  fully  formed,  is  curable.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  uncomman  fatality  of  consumption,  do  we  not  happily  see  continually 
cases  recover  which  had  been  by  every  one  thought  desperate,  and  that  after  hectic 
fever  was  clearly  established?  Can  any  man  long  in  extensive  practice  deny  this, 
without  disputing  the  reality  of  a  matter  of  fact  ?  I  think  not.  Supposing  that 
ulceration  has  taken  place  in  the  lungs,  why  should  it  not  heal  there,  under  efficient 
treatment,  as  well  as  elsewhere  ?  No  good  reason  can  be  given  why  it  should  not ; 
and,  indeed,  we  know  it  may.  The  following  sentiment  of  Mr.  Abernethy  on  this 
point,  may  be  acceptable  to  many  of  my  readers.  It  is  oddly  expressed,  and  em¬ 
braces  only  a  limited  view  of  the  subject,  but  is,  nevertheless,  valuable.  He  says, 
“  Can  consumption  be  cured  ?  bless  me,  that’s  a  question  which  a  man  who  had 
lived  in  a  dissecting  room  would  laugh  at :  how  many  peojile  do  you  examine  wlio 
have  lungs  tubercular,  which  are  otherwise  sound.  What  is  consumption  ?  It  is 
(ulcerated)  tubercle  of  the  lungs;  then,  if  those  tubercles  were  healed,  and  the 
lungs  otherwise  sound,  the  patient  must  get  better.”  Anatomical  Lectures. 
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adapted  to  the  present  florid  species;  indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  be  not  generally  hurtful  in  any  other.  The  dose  of 
the  tincture  of  foxglove  is  five  or  six  drops,  in  the  commence¬ 
ment,  thrice  a  day,  which  may  be  gradually  increased  to  ten  or 
twelve.  When  the  stomach  and  head  are  disordered  by  a  small 
dose,  a  little  lemon  juice  will  almost  always  remove  the  sick¬ 
ness  and  vertigo,  and  enable  the  patient  to  take  a  full  dose 
without  inconvenience. 

Almost  all  acids  are  powerful  sedatives,  and  at  the  same 
time,  refrigerants,  and  astringent  tonics;  they  are  valuable 
medicines  in  aposternatous  consumption,  particularly  the  acetic, 
citric,  and  other  vegetable  acids.  Dr.  Mason  Good  appears 
partial  to  their  use,  and  Dr.  Roberts  has  used  them  with 
success.  Persons  far  gone  in  consumption  have  been  known 
to  recover  from  nearly  subsisting  alone  on  lemon  juice,  or 
butter-milk.  Dr.  Good  justly  remarks,  that  acids  diminish 
action  generally,  check  night  sweats,  restrain  spitting  of  blood, 
retard  the  pulse,  and  produce  costiveness.  But  I  suspect 
they  are  rarely  applicable  to  any  other  than  the  aposternatous 
phthisis. 

Take  of  acetic  acid,  four  drachms ;  infusion  of  cascarllla,  seven 
drachms  ;  syrup  of  marshmallows,  one  drachm.  Mix  for  a  draught, 
to  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

The  elixir  of  vitriol  was  formerly  much  esteemed  in  con¬ 
sumption,  and  may  be  very  useful  in  the  present  kind,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  abscess  is  in  the  state  of  open  sore,  since 
it  is  well  adapted  to  promote  the  secretion  of  healthy  pus, 
and  the  formation  of  granulations.  It  seems  to  be  improper 
in  the  inflammatory  stage,  in  the  commencement  of  the  dis¬ 
ease ;  although  in  the  advanced  periods  it  may  be  frequently 
serviceable. 

It  is  said,  that  an  intelligent  physician  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
prescribed  carbon  (or  charcoal)  with  the  greatest  success  in  con¬ 
sumption  during  a  long  series  of  years.  Emetics  have  likewise 
been  found  very  beneficial;  and  both  these  remedies  seem 
best  suited  to  the  present  species.  I  am  inclined  to  think  well 
of  the  juice  of  colt’s-foot  in  this  kind  of  phthisis. 

Dr.  Fercival  considered  myrrh  to  be  the  most  useful  remedy 
which  modern  practice  has  adopted  in  consumption;  and  Dr. 
Duncan,  senior,  speaks  highly  of  it,  more  especially  in  the 
aposternatous  kind,  and,  as  I  suppose,  in  the  latter  periods  of 
the  disease,  when  there  is  an  open  abscess  in  the  lungs.  Twenty 
or  thirty  grains  of  powdered  myrrh  may  be  given  twice  a  day, 
combined  with  six  grains  of  nitrate  of  potash,  or  with  ten 
grains  of  cream  of  tartar. 

T  2 
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The  inhalation  of  hydrogen  gas,  or  hydro-carbonate,  has 
been  resorted  to  with  great  advantage  in  some  cases  of  florid 
consumption.  The  patient  may  twice  a  day  breathe  from  a  pint 
to  a  quart  of  the  gas  at  a  time,  diluted  with  from  twelve  to  six 
times  its  measure  of  common  air.  The  vapour  of  ether  may 
he  used  as  a  valuable  substitute.  It  sometimes  affords  great 
relief  to  the  cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  One  ounce  of 
ether  should  be  mixed  with  half  a  drachm  of  p^owdered  hem¬ 
lock,  and  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  this  mixture  be  put  into  a  wine¬ 
glass,  and  inhaled  till  the  whole  is  evaporated.  This  should  be 
repeated  three,  four,  or  five  times  in  the  day.  Or,  a  large  tea¬ 
pot  may  be  well  scalded  with  boiling  water,  and  directly  the 
water  is  poured  off,  a  tea-spoonful,  or  more,  of  ether  may  be 
thrown  in,  and  the  cover  being  put  fast  down,  the  patient  should 
inhale  the  vapour  by  putting  the  spout  into  his  mouth. 

The  diet,  in  this  species,  ought  to  be  very  mild,  and  in  the 
commencement  sometimes  spare.  It  often  begins  with  spit¬ 
ting  of  blood.  There  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  good  deal  of  in¬ 
creased  vacular  action,  with  a  florid  complexion,  and  the  food 
should  then  consist  entirely  of  milk,  and  farinaceous  decoctions. 
Patients  labouring  under  severe  apostematous  consumption, 
have  often  derived  signal  advantage  from  living  solely  on  milk. 
Butter-milk  is  sometimes  an  excellent  article  of  diet  for  them. 
The  decoction  of  Iceland  moss  may  likewise  be  tried,  with 
snail-juice  mixed  with  milk,  or  made  into  a  custard. 

Of  the  Tubercular  Consumption, 

DISTINCTION.— Here  the  cough  is  short  and  tickling; 
and  there  is  an  excretion  of  a  watery  whey-like  sanies,  some¬ 
times  with  a  reddish  tint;  the  pain  in  the  chest  is  slight,  or 
altogether  absent;  there  is  an  early  loss  of  flesh  and  strength; 
the  difficult}'^  of  breathing,  generally,  is  only  distressing  upon 
motion  of  the  body,  or  any  considerable  exertion;  and  there  is 
mostly  an  habitual  elevation  of  spirits.  Spitting  of  blood  is 
very  rarely  an  early  symptom  here. 

This  species  arises  from  small  hard  tumours,  of  a  light  colour, 
called  tubercles,  situated  in  the  cellular  substance  of  the  lungs. 
It  is  often  very  insidious  in  its  commencement,  and  attacks 
chiefly  those  of  a  pallid  scrophulous  habit. 

TREATMENT. — Those  remedies  which  promise  most  in 
the  tubercular  consumption,  are  preparations  of  steel  combined 
with  myrrh  and  other|tonics,  a  pure  air  containing  the  largest 
quantity  of  oxygen  or  vital  gas,  a  nutritious  diet,  and  a  regi¬ 
men  tending  to  invigorate  the  body.  The  most  approved  form 
of  administering  steel  and  myrrh  in  this  disease,  is  that  so 
strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Moses  Griffiths, 
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Take  of  myrrh,  in  powder,  one  drachm;  subcarhonate  of  potash, 
twenty-five  grains;  rosewater,  seven  ounces  and  a  half ;  sulphate 
of  iron,  a  scruple;  spirit  of  nutmeg,  four  drachms  j  white  sugar,  one 
drachm. — Mix,  and  take  three  or  four  table-spoonfuls,  thrice  a  day. 

This  is  to  be  recommended  chiefly  in  the  latter  stages  of  the 
complaint,  it  being,  for  the  most  part,  too  heating  at  the  com¬ 
mencement.  If  the  patient  prefer  it  in  pills,  he  may  take  the 
following: 

« 

Take  of  myrrh,  in  powder,  two  drachms ;  sulphate  of  iron,  one  scru¬ 
ple;  subcarbonate  of  potash,  one  drachm;  extract  of  gentian,  one 
drachm  and  a  half;  simple  syrup,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  * 
the  whole  into  a  mass.  Divide  into  sixty  pills,  and  take  two  or 
three,  twice  a  day. 

Chalybeate  waters  are  also  an  appropriate,  and  sometimes  use¬ 
ful  remedy;  and  so  is  the  Angostura,  or  colomba  barks. 

The  diet  should  be  nutritious,  particularly  in  the  latter 
periods  of  the  disease.  A  certain  quantity  of  the  milder  kinds 
of  animal  food,  and  even  a  little  wine  when  the  strength  is 
much  reduced,  are  proper,  if  they  are  not  found  to  increase  the 
exacerbations.  The  object  here  is  to  nourish  without  stimulat¬ 
ing,  and  all  kinds  of  milk,  with  fresh  eggs,  are  advisable.  It 
must  be  remarked,  that  in  every  species  of  consumption  a  much 
freer  diet  is  required  in  the  advanced  periods  of  the  disease, 
than  can  be  safely  indulged  in  at  the  commencement. 

In  all  kinds  of  consumption  particular  symptoms  require 
palliation;  such  are  pain  in  the  chest,  cough,  and  night  sweats, 
and  for  these,  certain  remedies  are  generally  applicable.  For 
local  pain,  blisters  or  issues  sometimes  afford  great  relief.  The 
following  plaster  is  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Paris,  and 
is  useful  in  relieving  both  the  pain  and  cough : 

Take  of  hard  soap,  one  ounce;  lead  plaster,  two  drachms;  muriate  of 
ammonia,  in  powder,  half  a  drachm. — Mix,  and  make  a  plaster. 
Spread  it  on  leather,  apply  it  to  the  chest  immediately,  and  renew 
it  once  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  following  draught  is  much  worthy  of  attention  as  a  pal¬ 
liative  for  the  cough: 

Take  of  extract  of  hemlock,  extract  of  henbane,  of  each,  five  grains; 
mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  two  drachms.  Rub  these  well  together 
till  they  are  thoroughly  incorporated,  then  add,  acetated  liquor  of 
ammonia,  pure  water,  of  each,  half  an  ounce;  syrup,  one  drachm. 
This  makes  a  draught,  to  be  taken  every  four  hours. 

The  inhalation  of  ether,  as  before  prescribed,  is  frequently 
employed  with  advantage,  and,  as  a  palliative  of  the  cough, 
may  be  resorted  to  in  every  species  of  phthisis. 
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In  general,  acids  most  effectually  check  the  night  perspira¬ 
tions.  Thirty  or  forty  drops  of  the  diluted  vitriolic  acid  may 
be  given  at  bed-time,  in  a  little  water.  If  this  fail,  five  or  six 
grains  of  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuan  may  be  taken, 
and  it  often  perfectly  succeeds. 

To  check  the  diarrhoea  of  the  last  stage,  the  patient  may  re¬ 
sort  to  extract  of  catechu  with  tincture  of  opium,  as  No.  34, 
page  89;  or  to  the  combination.  No.  114,  page  108,  which  is 
excellent. 

After  describing  the  different  varieties  of  pulmonary  con¬ 
sumption,  with  their  proper  remedies,  I  would  now  introduce 
to  the  reader’s  notice  the  plan  of  treatment  pursued  by  Dr. 
Stewart,  of  Scotland,  in  the  present  disease.  This  gentleman 
is  a  clergyman,  (but  was  originally  bred  to  the  profession  of 
physic,)  who  from  certain  circumstances  was  led,  several  years 
since,  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
consumption,  and  he  has  been  not  unfrequently  successful  in 
his  endeavours  to  restore  patients  afflicted  with  that  complaint, 
by  whom  he  has  been  consulted.  He  looks  upon  it  as  a  dis¬ 
ease  of  debility,  requiring  mild  tonic  remedies,  and  considers 
that  his  plan  of  management  is  applicable  to  every  species  of 
the  malady.  I  think  his  principles  to  be  sound,  and  his  prac¬ 
tice  deserving  of  confidence  and  imitation. 

‘‘  In  treating  breast  complaints,”  says  Dr.  Stewart,  “  it  has  long 
been  with  me  a  maxim  to  overlook,  comparatively,  the  idea  of  in¬ 
flammation,  except  in  the  very  first  stage:  and  to  aim  gradually, 
prudently,  and  steadily,  at  regaining  a  cool,  braced,  and  properly 
seasoned  state  of  the  constitution,  as  my  first  object.  Many  reasons 
incline  me  to  suppose,  that  what  in  the  progress  of  breast  complaints 
is  called  an  mjiammalory  state  of  the  lungs,  is  not  really  so  (I  mean 
not  a  real  active  inflammation)  ;  and  at  any  rate,  I  know  from  a 
good  deal  of  experience,  that  it  yields  more  readily  to  a  different 
mode  of  treatment  than  that  commonly  in  use.  I  have  likewise 
found,  that  the  kind  of  practice  which  aims  at  overcoming  this  sup¬ 
posed  inflammation,  by  lowering  the  strength  in  various  ways,  almost 
never  fails  to  superinduce,  in  the  same  proportion,  the  most  painful 
irritability  of  nerve;  which,  at  length,  counteracts  the  very  end 
which  is  in  view,  by  exposing  the  patient  to  a  perpetual  fever,  from 
the  most  trifling  causes.  And  I  may  add,  that  by  relaxing  what  is 
already  too  much  relaxed,  making  the  constitution  naturally  very 
tender  and  susceptible  of  cold,  it  puts  it  beyond  our  power,  with  all 
the  precaution  we  can  use,  in  a  variable  climate  like  ours,  to  prevent 
the  frequent,  and  therefore  dangerous,  recurrence  of  some  new  irri¬ 
tation  in  the  breast  or  throat.” 

In  another  communication  on  this  subject,  in  which  lie 
alludes  to  the  particular  medicines  and  diet  which  were  re¬ 
commended  in  a  certain  case,  and  which  conveys  a  correct 
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idea  of  the  kind  of  remedies  he  employs,  this  gentleman  says — 

I  proposed  that  the  patient  should  make  a  trial  of  the  following 
things:  Diet  that  is  nourishing  without  being  stimulating,  as  (be¬ 
sides  milk  and  vegetables)  an  egg,  a  bit  of  fresh  animal  food,  beef 
tea,  broths,  and  particularly  veal  broth,  jellies,  and  arrow  root :  and 
for  d  rink,  water,  either  pure,  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  a  tinge  of 
port  wine,  or  occasionally  spruce  beer,  ginger  beer,  or  common  small 
beer.  As  much  exercise  as  possible,  without  fatigue,  on  a  spring 
deal,  within  doors,  and  in  a  carriage  in  the  open  air.  A  regular  sys¬ 
tem  of  sponging  the  body  with  water  and  vinegar  (at  first  tepid,  and 
afterwards  cooled  down  to  the  natural  temperature,)  at  least  once  a 
day,  and  following  it  always  with  a  great  deal  of  rubbing;  and  a  blis¬ 
ter  issue  on  the  breast. 

‘‘  As  to  medicine,  I  recommend  merelj?"  a  cupful  of  cold  infusion 
of  bark,  with  some  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  twice  a  day,  and  I 
think  generally,  some  preparation  of  steel  with  a  bitter,  l  am  also 
partial  to  the  use  of  Plummer’s  pill,  in  such  cases  as  the  present.” 

It  now  only  remains  to  speak  of  air  and  exercise,  a  subject 
of  importance  at  all  times,  and,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  of  the  first  moment.  All  consumptive  persons  require 
a  mild  and  equable  atmosphere,  and  the  sooner  this  is  gained 
the  greater  will  be  the  probability  of  success.  Medical  men, 
however,  differ  respecting  the  best  place  for  phthisical  patients 
to  resort  to;  particular  parts  of  Italy,  Madeira,  Lisbon,  and 
the  South  of  France,  have  been  much  recommended  by  many, 
while  others  object  to  them.  Among  all  the  contrariety  of 
opinion,  it  is  certain,  that  consumption  is  frequent  in  each  of 
these  climates;  that,  in  the  latter  stages,  a  change  to  either  of 
them  generally  accelerates  rather  than  retards  a  fatal  termina¬ 
tion;  that  the  duration  of  the  disease  in  Italy  seldom  exceeds 
three  or  four  months;  and  that  the  accommodations  in  all  the 
above  places  are  universally  bad.  The  physicians  of  Italy  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  in  a  hundred  deaths  in  that  country  there  are 
twenty-five  by  pulmonary  consumption.  The  distinguished  M. 
Bayle,  whose  authority  cannot  be  doubted,  asserts,  that  of  five 
hundred  who  die  in  the  Parisian  hospitals,  one  hundred  die  of 
phthisis,  and  of  the  other  four  hundred,  at  least  fifty  are  com¬ 
plicated  with  that  disease.  Drs.  Gourlay,  Gordon,  and  Hei- 
neker,  who  all  resided  at  Madeira,  discourage  us  from  sending 
patients  thither;  the  first  observing,  that  whole  families  have, 
at  times,  been  swept  off  there  by  consumption.  Sir  Alexander 
Crichton  objects  to  the  whole  of  Dauphine,  almost  the  whole 
of  the  South  of  France,  and  the  North  of  Italy,  and  many  other 
places  in  those  quarters,  as  being  under  the  influence  of  cold 
winds  from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  as  destructive  to 
foreigners  labouring  under  phthisis.  Dr.  Southey,  Dr.  James 
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Johnson,  and  Dr.  Sinclair  think  unfavonrahly  of  Malta,  Sicily, 
and  other  islands  in  the  Mediterranean;  M.  Portal  has  the 
•same  feeling  with  respect  to  the  sooth  of  France;  and  Sir 
Charles  Morg-an  in  regard  to  Italy.  Nearly  the  whole  of  these 
writers  speak  from  personal  observation,  and,  after  consi¬ 
derable  attention  to  the  subject,  the  present  author  is  entirely 
of  their  opinion;  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  at  the  very 
beg  inning  of  the  disease,  these  climates  are  sometimes  ad  vis- 
able  and  useful.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  are  authorised 
to  conclude,  that  consumptive  Englishmen  will  very  rarely  find 
a  situation  equal  to  Penzance,  and  never  one  that  is  superior 
to  it.  The  south  of  Devon,  also,  has  a  mild  climate,  very  suit¬ 
able  to  such  persons  ;  it  is  about  a  degree  and  a  half,  or  two 
degrees,  warmer  than  London;  but  “Penzance,”  says  Dr. 
Young,  “  may  be  fairly  considered  as  having  a  temperature 
four  degrees  and  a  half  higher  than  London,  in  the  coldest 
months ;  and  in  equability  of  temperature  also,  it  retains  its 
superiority  over  even  Devonshire.”  It  is  well  known,  that  many 
persons  far  gone  in  comsumption  have  perfectly  recovered  from 
a  lengthened  stay  at  Penzance;  and  it  is  much  to  he  regretted, 
that  physicians  do  not  more  frequently  send  their  phthisical 
patients  thither,  in  preference  to  Sidmouth,  Exmouth,  or  any 
other  part  of  Devonshire,  and  even  to  France,  Italy,  or  Portugal, 
In  the  former  editions  of  this  book,  my  remarks  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  change  of  air  in  this  disease,  stood  as  they  are  now  read 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  but  change  of  place  being  so  fre¬ 
quently  had  recourse  to  by  the  more  affluent  part  of  phthisical 
patients,  and  the  climate  selected  being  very  often  highly  im¬ 
proper,  I  think  it  my  duty,  in  the  present  edition,  to  offer  the 
following  additional  remarks  on  this  important  question  ;  which 
I  trust  will  have  the  effect  of  deterring  many  consumptive  per¬ 
sons  from  seeking  that  advantage  in  a  foreign  clime,  which  they 
can,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  gain  with  greater  facility, 
greater  comfort,  and  much  greater  certainty  in  their  native 
land.  Dr.  Pugh  has  demonstrated,  by  arguments  founded  on 
experience,  that  the  climate  of  Naples  or  of  Nice,  is  also  very 
inimical  to  consumptive  people;^  and  a  late  author,  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  speak  from  experience,  in  a  publication  entitled  “  In¬ 
formation  respecting-  climate,  interesting  to  a  numerous  class 
of  invalids  in  Great  Britain,”  justly  objects  to  the  climate  of 

*  If  the  patient  will  not  be  satisfied  without  going  to  the  Continent,  Dr.  Pugh 
recommends  the  environs  of  Avignon,  of  Nisrnes,  or  of  Perzenas,  as  among 
the  most  preferable  parts  for  the  winter  season,  and  Bareges  or  Bagneres,  during 
the  summer.  Several  recent  travellers,  of  the  medical  profession,  state  that  the 
situation  of  Hieres,  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  in  the  South  of  France,  for  con¬ 
sumptive  invalids, 
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Portugal,  on  account  of  its  constant  cold  nights,  and  great  dif¬ 
ference  of  temperature  in  its  tine  and  bad  weather;  for  though, 
even  in  winter,  (he  says,)  there  is  sometimes  a  fortnight  of  tine 
steady  weather,  so  warm  that  the  windows  may  be  open  from 
twelve  to  five  o’clock;  yet  during  the  succeeding  three  weeks, 
the  rains  may  be  incessant,  without  any  fires,  as  in  England,  to 
counteract  their  mischievous  effects.  With  respect  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  it  is  a  fact,  to  the  reality  of  which  many  distinguished 
British  practitioners  there  have  borne  testimony,  that  the  abrupt 
vicissitudes  of  its  climate  are  extremely  productive  of  pulmo¬ 
nary  consumption  among  the  European  residents;  and  they 
further  state,  that  when  it  does  approach,  nothing  but  a  retreat 
from  the  Mediterranean  before  the  autumn  sets  in,  can  give  a 
shadow  of  hope  or  safety  to  the  patient,  as  has  been  proved  by 
the  recovery  of  many  invalids,  when  sent  home  in  the  autumn.* 
As  it  respects  Madeira,  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  very  lately, 
Br.  Benton,  who  resided  there,  has  drawn  a  mournful,  but  cor¬ 
rect,  picture  of  the  manifest  impropriety  of  sending  consumptive 
patients  thither.  He  states  that  of  forty-seven  of  such  patients 
sent  to  that  island,  thirty-two  died  within  six  months  after  their 
arrival;  six  died  on  a  second  winter’s  trial  of  the  climate;  six 
died  after  returning  to  England,  and  the  fate  of  the  remaining 
three  was  uncertain!  Dr.  Ueineker’s  experience,  in  nearly  a 
similar  number  of  cases,  in  his  practice  in  Madeira,  is  as  near 
as  may  be  of  the  same  kind. 

In  removing  to  a  milder  climate,  it  is  a  mistaken  and  pre¬ 
judicial  notion  to  suppose,  that  the  patients  are  to  derive  their 
great  benefit  from  wintering  there.  They  should  remain  both 
summer  and  winter,  for  they  invariably  gain  the  most  sensible 
advantage  during  the  former  season ;  and  a  residence  during 
the  latter  is  often  ahsolutely  necessary  to  their  existence. 

Exercise,  and  frequent  change  of  air,  are  very  requisite  in  this 
disease,  and  will,  in  some  instances,  prove  a  powerful  means  of 
cure ;  for  many  patients,  by  constant  change,  (travelling  as 
much  as  possible  in  an  open  carriage,)  have  perfectly  recovered, 
who  always  became  worse  when  they  remained  a  few  days  at 
a  place. f  Where  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  will  not 
allow  of  this  perpetual  change,  as  much  exercise  as  possible, 
short  of  fatigue,  should  be  substituted  at  home.  Exercise  on  a 
spring  deal  board  is  one  of  the  most  preferable  modes  within 
doors,  and  in  a  carriage  or  on  horseback  abroad.  Sydenham, 
one  of  the  most  sensible- and  discerning  of  physicians,  used  to 
recommend  horse  exercise  as  a  remedy  of  great  power  in  the 

*  Dr.  James  Johnson  on  Tropical  Climates,  page  338. 

t  Pr,  Poart  Simmons  on  Pulmonary  Consumption, 
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cure  of  consumption,  and  when  this  malady  occurs  in  a  cachec¬ 
tic,  impoverished  habit,  it  is  without, doubt  often  of  much  ser¬ 
vice.  Cases  might  easily  be  brought  forward  in  which  it  proved 
an  effectual  means  of  recovery,  after  all  hope  of  such  an  event 
had  been  abandoned.  Dr.  Baynard,  by  constant  riding  in  the 
open  air,  recovered  from  a  consumption,  when  every  body  gave 
him  over  as  lost;  and  the  author  of  The  Best  Method  of 
Preserving  Healthf  relates  an  instance  where  a  patient  was 
cured  by  riding,  after  being  brought  so  low,  that  no  recovery 
could  be  expected,  either  from  medicine  or  even  exercise.  See 
also  the  value  of  exercise,  (although  of  a  different  kind,)  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  case  of  severe  cough  and  curved  spine,  which  I 
have  related  from  Captain  Clias’s  observations  on  Gymnastics, 
under  Spinal  Curvature, 

Sydenham  considered  horse  exercise  not  only  proper  in 
slight  indispositions,  accompanied  with  a  frequent  cough  and 
wasting,  but  even  in  confirmed  consumptions,  wherein  looseness 
has  supervened  and  is  succeded  by  night  sweats,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  of  its  utility  in  many  such  instances.  Exercise,  and 
particularly  constant  travelling,  has  a  considerable  and  very 
sensible  effect  in  restraining  inordinate  secretions  in  the  body, 
so  that  those  who  have  been  a  longtime  troubled  with  looseness, 
generally  become  costive  in  travelling,  and  such  as  have  been 
harrassed  by  habitual  cough,  abnost  always  find  it  much  ame¬ 
liorated,  and  often  entirely  removed  by  this  means.  It  ought 
to  be  observed,  however,  that  riding  on  horseback,  in  young 
persons  of  a  plethoric  habit,  and  high  complexion,  must  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  with  caution,  as  it  might  otherwise  tend  to  occasion 
or  increase  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  in  the  lungs. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  in  order 
to  treat  consumption  with  a  probability  of  success,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  attend  to  the  stage  and  nature  of  the  case, 
since  what  is  useful  in  one  species  of  the  complaint,  or  at  an 
early  stage,  may  be  useless  or  detrimental  in  a  different  species, 
or  at  a  later  period.  Generally  speaking,  the  treatment  of  the 
florid  or  apostematous  consumption,  would  seem  for  the  most 
part  to  be  diametrically  opposite  to  that  required  in  the  pallid 
or  tubercular  kind,  at  least  in  tbe  commencement. 

In  the  consumption  met  with  in  mothers  who  have  suckled 
their  infants  too  long,  and  without  enjoying  sufficient  nourish¬ 
ment,  the  Peruvian  bark  in  free  doses,  combined  with  a  nutri¬ 
tious  diet,  will  be  the  best  remedy.  In  emaciated  and  con¬ 
sumptive  habits  from  a  venereal  cause,  Sir  William  Fordyce 
praises  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  as  the  greatest 
restorer  of  the  appetite,  flesh,  colour,  and  strength,  which  he 
knew  of;  and,  no  doubt,  it  is,  in  such  consumptive  cases,  a 
ntedicine  of  eminent  utility. 
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A  convulsion  is  an  irregular  and  violent  contraction  of  the 
muscles,  bordering  on,  but  short  of,  lethargy.  There  is  fre¬ 
quently  a  gnashing  of  the  teeth,  and  a  forcible  clenching  of  the 
hands.  Differences  occur  in  the  character  of  the  disease  in 
different  persons,  and  depend  upon  the  peculiar  disposition, 
habit,  or  stage  of  life,  in  which  it  makes  its  appearance. 

The  most  frequent  causes  of  convulsion  consist  in  pressure 
on  the  brain,  or  in  irritation  situated  in  some  sensible  organ, 
as  the  stomach,  bowels,  or  womb.  It  frequently  follows  severe 
fright,  and  the  suppression  of  an  accustomed  discharge. 

TREATMENT. — The  treatment  must  apply  to  the  pa¬ 
roxysm  itself,  and  to  the  state  of  the  constitution.  In  plethoric 
habits,  it  will  be  advisable  to  let  blood  directly,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  administer  brisk  purgatives;  following  these  up  with 
antispasmodics,  of  which  the  best  are,  the  flowers,  or  acetate 
of  zinc,  ammoniate  of  copper,  camphor,  and  misletoe,  and  the 
cold  bath. 

In  weak  and  relaxed  habits,  blood  letting  should  be  avoided, 
and  we  may  trust  to  the  other  remedies  just  mentioned.  The 
following  is  a  very  useful  combination,  which  may  be  resorted 
to  in  the  intervals  of  the  fits. 

Take  of  camphor,  thirty  grains;  add  to  it,  spirit  of  wine,  four  or 
five  drops  ;  ammoniate  of  copper,  seven  grains. — Mix,  and  make, 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mucilage  of  gum  arable  and  bread 
crumb,  into  ten  pills.  One  to  betaken  three  times  a  day,  and 
gradually  increased  to  two  or  three. 

The  convulsions  of  infants  generally  depend  upon  some  irri¬ 
tation  in  the  bowels  or  stomach,  and  are  the  most  successfully 
treated  by  aperients,  or  purgatives,  and  sprinkling  cold  water 
on  the  surface  of  the  body;  giving,  in  the  intervals,  some 
mild  aperient  occasionally,  with  plenty  of  free  air  and  exer¬ 
cise,  great  attention  being,  at  the  same  time,  paid  to  diet. 
Two  grains  of  calomel  and  five  of  rhubarb,  form  one  of  the 
best  purgatives  for  exhibition  during  the  fit,  and  to  prevent 
its  recurrence,  the  powder  No.  108,  page  107,  will  be  found 
very  useful.  If  the  stools  are  of  an  unhealthy  colour,  this 
powder  should  be  given  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  till  they  re¬ 
cover  a  healthy  appearance,  and  the  little  patient  looks  well. 
In  urgent  cases,  if  the  bowels  have  been  confined  for  a  day  or 
two  before,  it  is  right  to  give  a  purgative  clyster  first,  in  order 
to  gain  as  speedy  an  evacuation  as  possible.  The  clyster  may 
consist  of  a  little  warm  water  and  salt,  which  may  be  thrown 
up  with  a  common  syringe,  if  a  bladder  and  pipe  are  not  at 
hand. 
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A  great  many  cliildren  die  in  convulsions,  the  consequence  of 
excessive  feeding,  and  improper  confinement  within  doors ; 
and  it  will  be  well  for  mothers,  whose  infants  are  subject  to 
convulsive  fits,  to  be  attentive  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
their  food,  and  to  their  having  sufficient  exercise.  I  know  a 
lady  of  rank,  who  has  lost  as  many  as  three  or  four  infants  (it 
may  be  more)  in  this  way,  and  from  this  cause  alone.  The  pa¬ 
rents  are  both  healthy,  and  the  children  were  all  full-grown, 
strong,  and  healthy  at  the  birth,  and  appear  so  for  some 
months  after;  but  they  invariably  died  at  about  the  age  of 
twelve  or  sixteen  months,  evidently  from  improper  treatment, 
thousrh  the  too  fond  mother  could  never  conceive  the  cause. 

_  O 

The  nurse  and  mother  joined  in  stuffing  them  throughout  the 
day,  and  thinking  that  they  would  perish  if  left  without  food 
during  the  night,  it  was  a  regular  practice  to  take  them  up 
and  feed  them  four  times  during  that  period!^ 

Dr.  Underwood  correctly  remarks,  that  when  infantile  con¬ 
vulsions,  prove  suddenly  fatal,  they  are  commonly  symptomatic, 
and  are  occasioned  much  oftener  than  is  suspected  by  over¬ 
feeding.  When,  therefore,  an  infant  falls  suddenly  into  a  con¬ 
vulsion  very  soon  after  sucking  or  feeding,  (more  especially  if 
on  anything  actually  improper,)  and  the  bowels  have  been  some 
days  in  an  orderly  state,  we  may  reasonably  presume  the  irrita¬ 
tion  to  be  in  the  stomach;  and,  in  such  instances,  the  fittest 
and  most  expeditious  means  of  recovery  consists  in  the  prompt 
administration  of  an  emetic,  for  as  soon  as  the  offending  mate¬ 
rial  is  discharg;ed,  the  child  almost  instantly  begins  to  recover. 
As  an  emetic,  three  or  four  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  dissolved 
in  water,  and  given  directly,  will  be  found  the  most  speedy  in 
its  operation,  but  as  no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  bad  cases,  and  it 
will  require  some  minutes  at  least  to  procure  this  medicine, 
the  nurse  ought  to  endeavour  to  provoke  immediate  vomiting 
by  irritating  the  back  part  of  the  throat  with  the  finger  or  a 
feather,  the  child  being,  at  the  same  time,  supported  by  a  hand 
placed  under  its  stomach  and  belly,  in  which  position  it  will  be 
made  to  vomit  more  readily  than  in  any  other. 

In  puerperal  convulsions,  or  the  convulsions  occurring’  in' 
child-bed,  the  immediate  cause  is  a  peculiar  irritation  of  the 
nervous  system,  as  participating  in  the  irritation  of  the  womb ; 
and  hence  it  seems  obvious,  that  the  radical  and  specific  cure 
is  a  termination  of  the  labour.  The  first  step  is  to  open  a  vein 
and  bleed  copiously,  from  a  large  orifice,  till  the  patient  faints ; 
the  hair  should  be  immediately  removed  from  the  head,  and 

*  “  I  have  known  some  of  the  largest  and  finest  infants  I  have  ever  seen,  die 
suddenly  in  the  month,  imraediatly  after  the  nurse  had  boasted  of  their  having  eaten 
three  boats  full  of  victuals  I  /”  Dr.  Underwood  on  Children's  Diseases,  page  240. 
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lotions  of  cold  water,  or  pounded  ice,  be  applied  all  over  it  by- 
wetted  napkins,  chang-ed  for  others  as  soon  as  they  acquire  the 
least  degree  of  warmth.  At  the  same  time,  a  purgative  injec¬ 
tion,  as  No.  8,  page  82,  should  be  thrown  up  the  rectum, 
which  may  be  followed  by  two  grains  of  calomel  given  by  the 
mouth,  with  the  purgative  draught.  No.  26,  page  87. 

If  the  mouth  of  the  womb  should  be  rigid,  and  but  little 
dilated  at  the  commencement  of  the  convulsions,  this  depleting 
plan  generally  renders  it  lax  and  dilatable,  when  the  midwife 
should  without  delay  introduce  the  hand,  slowly  dilate  the  mouth 
of  the  womb,  break  the  membranes,  lay  hold  of  the  child’s  feet, 
and  deliver  bv  turninor.  This  should  be  done  although  there 
be  no  distinct  labour-pains.  Some  medical  men,  however, 
object  to  delivery  by  the  hand  in  puerperal  convulsions,  and, 
after  resorting  to  the  depleting  plan  above  described,  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  delivery  of  the  child  should  be  left  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  natural  efforts  of  the  mother.  But  it  is  my  opinion, 
that  the  woman  should  be  delivered  as  soon  as  we  can  possibly 
do  it  without  violence,  and  this  mode  of  proceeding  seems 
countenanced  by  the  majority  of  obstetric  practitioners. 

OF  CORNS. 

In  their  first  formation,  corns  are  the  production  of  the  outer 
skin  alone,  but  by  gradually  thickening  they  come  at  length  to 
be  connected  with  the  true  skin  beneath,  and,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  even  to  proceed  to  the  depth  of  the  subjacent  mus¬ 
cles.  They  are  entirely  owing  to  repeated  and  long  continued 
pressure. 

The  cure  consists  in  removing  pressure  from  the  part,  and 
in  cutting  or  paring  the  excrescence  down  as  close  as  possible 
without  giving  pain,  after  soaking  them  a  little  in  warm  water, 
when  some  stimulating  preparation  should  be  applied  over  it. 
The  best  applications  are  the  juice  of  house-leek,  or  purslane, 
or  the  compound  ammoniac  plaister.  No.  11.9,  page  110.  Mr. 
Samuel  Cooper,  in  his  invaluable  Surgical  Dictionary,  recom¬ 
mends  the  plaister,  No.  126,  page  112,  as  infallible. 

OF  COSTIVENESS. 

Habitual  constipation  is  met  with  in  two  different  descrip¬ 
tions  of  persons,  that  is,  in  those  who  are  of  a  robust  habit, 
with  a  hearty  appetite  and  strong  digestive  powers  ;  and  in 
others  who  are  of  an  infirm  or  delicate  health,  with  moderate  or 
deficient  appetite,  and  weak  digestion.  The  motions  of  the 
former  when  discharged  are  compact  and  voluminous;  those  of 
the  latter,  hard,  slender  and  lumpy. 
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The  first  kind  of  costiveness  seems  to  arise  from  an  excess  of 
action  in  the  absorbent,  or  other  vessels  of  the  bowels,  and 
from  a  free  use  of  heating*,  astringent  food,  which  such  per¬ 
sons  generally  indulge  in;  while  the  other  description  depends 
upon  weakness  of  the  intestines,  and  a  consequent  sluggishness 
in  the  peristaltic  motion.  Both  kinds  are  very  much  increased 
by  all  sorts  of  astringent  food. 

TREATMENT. — This  complaint,  when  occurring  in  the 
strong  and  robust,  should  be  treated  with  occasional  saline  or 
oleaginous  aperients,  as  No.  67,  page  07,  or  a  little  castor  oil, 
the  patient  avoiding  violent  exercise  or  exertion  of  any  kind, 
and  taking  the  alterative  pill.  No.  80,  page  10*2,  every  other 
night,  for  a  month  or  two. 

When  it  is  met  with  in  the  delicate  and  weakly,  the  ape¬ 
rients  employed  should  be  warm,  aromatic,  and  very  mild 
in  their  operation.  The  form  of  pill  is  by  far  the  best  for 
such  persons,  and  either  No.  87,  or  00,  at  page  103,  may  be 
resorted  to  with  advantage.  Of  laxative  medicines,  two  of 
the  best  are  sulphur,  and  the  common  Seidlitz  powders.  About 
a  tea-spoonful  of  sulphur,  and  something  less  than  half  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  mixed  with  a  little  treacle,  is  a 
proper  dose.  The  Seidlitz  powders  are  very  valuable  in  this 
complaint,  because  they  operate  in  an  unusually  mild  manner, 
and  correct  acidity  in  the  stomach,  without  increasing  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  costiveness  after  their  operation  is  over. 

The  powder  of  ipecacuan  is  often  of  great  service  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  disorder,  and  scarcely  any  medicine  is  so  appropriate, 
since  it  is  peculiarly  well  calculated  to  stimulate  the  digestive 
organs,  and  relieve  the  weakness  upon  which  the  constipation 
is  generally  dependent,  at  the  same  time  that  it  relaxes  the 
bowels  and  skin.  I  know  no  case  in  which  it  will  fail  to  be 
beneficial,  while  in  numerous  instances,  even  when  of  long 
standing,  it  must  prove  of  essential  utility.  A  grain  of  the 
best  ipecacuan  powder  may  be  made  into  a  pill  with  three 
grains  of  Castile  soap,  and  taken  before  each  meal ;  or,  one 
pill  may  be  taken  before  dinner,  and  two  every  night  at  bed¬ 
time.  This  remedy  has  considerable  elfect  in  removing  a  dry, 
harsh  state  of  the  skin,  and  in  curing  cutaneous  eruptions. 

I  have  reason  to  think  the  alkaline  tincture  of  rhubarb  an 
excellent  medicine  in  costiveness.  It  is  made  by  infusing  an 
ounce  of  rhubarb,  grossly  powdered,  in  a  quart  of  the  alka¬ 
line  solution,  (page  2,)  which,  after  standing  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  being  well  shaken  together  several  times  during  that  pe¬ 
riod,  is  fit  for  use,  when  filtered  or  poured  off  clear.  One  or 
two  tea-spoonfuls  of  this  tincture  may  be  taken  every  night  at 
bed-time,  in  a  tea-cupful  of  thin  gruel,  barley  water,  or  fresh 
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small  beer.  Mr.  Brandish  says,  that  it  has  been  very  effectual 
in  his  hands  in  removing-  habitual  costiveness. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  1  have 
found  it  of  eminent  utility  in  reg-ulating  the  bowels  of  a  gen-  • 
tleman,  residing  in  Hampshire,  who  has  long  been  most 
severely  harassed  by  costiveness,  flatulence,  pains  in  the  lower 
belly,  and  other  painful  feelings  dependent  on  a  want  of  proper 
tone  and  action  in  the  intestines.  He  used  double  the  quantity 
of  rhubarb  ordered  above. 

In  all  cases  of  constipation,  purgatives  must  be  avoided,  for 
though  they  relieve  the  bowels  for  the  time,  their  activity  in¬ 
variably  induces  still  greater  weakness  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
which  occasions  more  obstinate  costiveness,  and  thus  in  reality 
aggravates  the  evil  they  were  intended  to  remove. 

In  point  of  diet,  great  attention  should  be  paid  in  avoiding 
all  articles  that  are  astringent,  and  in  indulging  moderately 
in  those  which  are  relaxing.  Generally  speaking,  the  patient 
will  find  that  excess  of  diet  will  increase  the  costive  habit,  by 
disordering  and  still  further  weakening  the  bowels.  The  con- ‘ 
stant  use  of  brosvn  instead  of  white  bread  is  a  measure  that  will 
frequently  overcome  this  habit,  when  aperient  medicine  is  re¬ 
sorted  to  with  only  partial  and  unsatisfactory  benefit ;  and  if, 
after  a  time,  it  should  lose  its  effect,  it  may  be  alternated  with 
bread  made  of  one-third  or  one-half  rye  flour,  mixed  with  the 
wheaten  flour.  Barley  bread  also  has  considerable  effect  in 
promoting  a  soluble  state  of  the  bowels,  and  so  has  barley- meal 
porridge.  The  latter  may  be  taken  either  with  or  without  milk. 

It  is  easily  digested,  and  very  wholesome.  The  self-acting 
clyster  machine  will  likewise  be  a  very  useful  instrument  in 
such  cases  for  occasional  use,  and  a  little  soap  dissolved  in 
warm  water  is,  perhaps,  the  best  fluid  that  can  be  thrown  up. 
Active  exercise  in  the  open  air  should  be  freely  employed ; 
with  daily  friction  over  the  region  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
The  hand  alone  may  be  used,  or  with  either  of  the  liniments  at 
page  90. 

A  constipated  habit  of  body  is  a  fruitful  source  of  many  com¬ 
plaints,  as  piles,  fistula,  strictures  of  the  rectum,  general  de¬ 
bility,  lowness  of  spirits,  head-aches,  and  various  other  evils. 
The  bowels  are  organs  so  sensible  and  important,  that  it 
should  never  be  forgotten,  that  habitual  constipation  necessa¬ 
rily  produces  disorder,  and  disorder  leads  to  disease  ;  and  the 
correction  of  this  habit,  therefore,  deserves  far  more  attention 
from  the  subjects  of  it  than  it  commonly  obtains.  The  most 
pleasant  and  effectual  way  of  correcting  it  is  by  diet,  friction, 
ejiercise,  and  the  occasional  use  of  a  little  mild  medicine.  It 
is  an  unwise  and  unsatisfactory  plan  for  the  constipated  to  trust 
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chiefly  or  altogether  to  the  frequent  use  of  aperient  medicine  ; 
this  now  and  then  interposed  is  sometimes  of  great  service, 
but  the  relief  gained  by  diet,  friction,  and  the  occasional  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  clyster  machine,  is  more  certain,  permanent, 
and  beneficial.  I  have  known  many  delicate  persons  who  have 
suffered  much  for  a  long  period  from  general  weakness,  low¬ 
ness  of  spirits,  frequent  head-aches,  alternated  occasionally 
with  violent  bilious  attacks  ;  and  who,  when  they  had  perse¬ 
vered  in  the  above  means  of  obviating  a  confined  and  disor¬ 
dered  state  of  the  bowels,  have  gained  a  surprising  and  lasting 
benefit,  so  much  so  as  to  be,  in  some  measure,  new  creatures 
with  regard  to  general  health,  and  comfortable  feeling.  When 
there  is  any  severe  local  complaint,  the  proper  regulation  of  the 
bowels  is  a  point  of  the  first  importance. 

When  the  bowels  are  so  obstinately  confined  as  to  resist  the 
action  of  strong  purgatives,  and  from  the  long  continuance  of  the 
constipation,  to  excite  alarm,  other  means  must  be  immediately 
resorted  to.  Dr.  Willan,  who  is  justly  considered  a  high  au¬ 
thority  in  practical  medicine,  has  some  valuable  remarks  on 
this  subject  in  his  reports  on  the  diseases  of  London,  under 
the  head  of  ConstipatiOy  which  I  would  here  insert. 

“  By  the  term  constipatio,”  says  he,  is  expressed  not  merely 
costiveness,  but  a  stoppage  of  the  bowels  from  some  original  or  local 
affection,  as  rupture,  schirrosity,  or  stricture  of  some  portion  of  the 
intestine,  narrowing  and  often  obliterating  the  canal.  Tumours  and 
concretions,  external  to  the  bowels,  have  occasionally  the  same  effect. 
Strictures  take  place  in  different  situations;  but  they  occur  so  fre¬ 
quently  about  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  intestine  colon,  near  its  ter¬ 
mination  in  the  rectum  (or  last  gut),  that  this  part  should  be  carefully 
examined  in  every  case  of  a  total  obstruction  of  the  bowels.  The  in¬ 
sertion  of  an  unyielding  tallow  candle,  though  often  practised,  has 
been  generally  found  painful  and  inefficacious.  It  is  requisite  for  the 
purpose  to  employ  a  bougie  thirteen  inches  long,  and  of  a  propor¬ 
tionate  strength  ;  which  should  also  be  directed  with  a  nice  hand,  by 
a  skilful  surgeon.  I  lately  saw  a  lady  thus  relieved,  who  had  been 
twenty-six  days  without  any  evacuation  from  the  bowels,  and  who 
seemed  nearly  exhausted  by  violence  of  pain  and  distension  of  the  ab¬ 
domen,  incessant  vomiting,  hiccough,  cold  sweats,  &c.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  how  long  patients  suffer  under  these  distressing  circum¬ 
stances.  In  one  instance,  the  time  was  twenty-nine  days,  in  another 
patient,  thirty-three  days.  As  the  latter  recovered,  after  enduring 
every  torture  such  a  disorder  could  inflict,  practitioners  may  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  persevere  steadily  in  their  attentions,  and  to  retain  some 
hopes  even  in  the  greatest  extremity. 

“  When  the  obstacle  is  concluded  to  be  somewhere  in  the  great 
intestines,  if  active  purgative  and  stimulant  clysters  fail  in  their  first 
application,  we  should  be  cautious  of  persisting  in  the  use  of  such 
irritating  remedies,  which  often  give  unnecessary  pain,  and  rather 
tend  to  aggravate  the  disorder,’* 
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If  the  bougie  fails  in  affording*  relief,  cold  water  should  be 
freely  and  suddenly  dashed  over  the  patient’s  belly  and  thighs  ; 
and  where  the  habit  of  body  is  strong  and  plethoric,  bleeding 
from  the  arm  will  often  be  advisable.  One,  two,  or  three  drops 
of  croton  oil  is  sometimes  a  valuable  purgative  in  cases  of 
obstinate  costiveness. 

Sometimes  constipation  is  occasioned  by  a  stricture,  or  nar¬ 
rowing  of  the  rectum,  or  last  intestine,  and  then  it  can  never 
be  removed  but  by  removing  this  constriction,  in  the  manner 
pointed  out  under  Stricture.  Many  persons  so  circumstanced 
are  harassed  for  years  by  costiveness,  and  its  numerous  painful 
consequences,  without  at  any  time  gaining  more  than  very 
partial  relief,  because  their  chief  complaint,  which  is  the  con¬ 
traction  now  referred  to,  has  been  altogether  overlooked. 

It  is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  that  when  a  total  obstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  bowels  is  accompanied  with  severe  pain,  and  a  hard 
quick  pulse,  it  is  generally  dependent  on  inflammation,  and 
must  be  treated  accordingly  by  copious  blood-letting,  calomel 
and  opium  combined,  cold  applications,  &c.  Here  the  obsti¬ 
nate  constipation  can  be  removed  only  by  removing  the  in¬ 
flammation,  and  although  this  is  so  clear  a  case,  yet  I  have 
known,  in  several  instances,  respectable  physicians  dwell  so 
entirely  on  the  obstruction,  to  the  neglect  of  the  inflammation, 
which  was  its  only  cause,  that  the  patients  perished  for  want  of 
recourse  to  the  proper  measures.  I  would,  therefore,  warn  the 
reader  against  this  fatal,  and  not  very  unfrequent,  mistake. 

OF  COUGH. 

There  are  three  sorts  of  cough  clearly  marked  in  medical 
practice  by  characteristic  symptoms,  viz. 

The  common  mucous,  or  recent  cough. 

The  chronic,  or  long-standing  cough. 

The  nervous,  or  stomach  cough. 

The  seat  of  all  thes^  is  in  the  chest,  and  the  parts  princi¬ 
pally  affected  are  the  windpipe  and  its  terminations,  and  the 
membranes  and  substance  of  the  lungs. 

‘  The  common  recent  cough  is  well  known.  It  is  generally  the 
consequence  of  cold  or  torpid  feet,  and  will  be  best  relieved 
by  mild  mucilaginous  medicines,  and  those  means  which  gently 
determine  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  Three  or  four  grains  of 
the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuan,  taken  twice  or  thrice  a 
day,  is  a  very  useful  medicine,  and  so  is  the  following : 

Take  of  honey,  four  ounces;  treacle,  four  ounces  ;  best  vinegar,  five 

ounces. — Mix  these  together,  and  simmer  them,  in  a  common 

pipkin,  over  a  slow  fire  for  fifteen  minutes.  When  the  mixture  is 
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cold,  add  a  dessert-spoonful  of  paregoric  elixir,  (or  the  like  quan¬ 
tity  of  ipecacuan  wine,)  and  let  a  table-spoonful  be  taken  three, 
four,  or  five  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

This  is  particularly  useful  in  the  coughs  of  children,  as  it  has 
a  very  pleasant  taste.  The  dose  for  children  under  twelve 
years  of  age  is  two  tea-spoonfuls. 

Either  of  the  forms,  No.  44,  or  47,  are  also  proper,  and 
the  bowels  should  be  kept  gently  open.  If  pain  in  the  chest 
and  fever  attend  the  cough,  the  treatment  will  be  that  laid  down 
for  catarrh  at  page  258. 

In  chronic  coughs  the  paroxysms  of  coughing  are  frequently 
protracted,  accompanied  with  a  glutinous  and  mucous  discharge, 
excreted  with  difficulty,  and  laborious  breathing.  It  is  parti¬ 
cularly  troublesome  towards  morning,  and  in  changeable,  or 
inclement  weather ;  and  is  most  common  to  elderly  and  mid¬ 
dle  aged  persons.  Debility,  either  local  or  general,  is  almost 
invariably  a  concomitant  of  this  kind  of  cough,  and  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  leading  circumstance  in  the  treatment,  to  avoid  every 
thing  which  tends  to  weaken,  and  to  make  use  of  those  means 
which  have  the  power  of  strengthening  the  general  habit  as 
well  as  the  pulmonary  organs.  Tonics,  with  the  warmer  and 
more  pungent  expectorants,  are  chiefly  indicated  ;  such  are  the 
forms  No.  91  or  94,  page  104.  The  following  are  likewise  very 
efficacious. 

Take  of  carbonate  of  iron,  twenty  grains;  Myrrh,  in  powder,  one 
drachm  ;  ginger,  in  powder,  twenty  grains;  mucilage  of  gum  arabic, 
a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  the  whole  into  a  mass,  to  be  divided 
into  twenty  pills.  Two  to  be  taken  twice  a  day. 

Take  of  myrrh,  in  powder,  two  drachms;  prepared  ammonia,  in 
powder,  one  drachm  and  a  half. — Mix,  and  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  extract  of  gentian,  make  into  forty  pills ;  two  or  three  to  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Tar-water  was  at  one  time  a  famous  remedy  in  old  coughs, 
and  is  sometimes  very  useful.  The  tar  vapour  is  also  an  ap¬ 
propriate  means,  and  seems  to  be  more  beneficial  here  than  in 
almost  any  other  kind  of  cough.  For  the  manner  of  using  it, 
see  page  272. 

The  nervous  cough  is  a  frequent  attendant  upon  persons  of  a 
nervous  or  irritable  temperament,  and,  hence,  common  to  the 
hysteric,  dyspeptic,  and  choleric.  In  this  kind,  the  patient 
seldom  coughs  when  he  draws  in  his  breath  fully,  which  he 
always  does  when  the  cough  is  owing  to  a  fault  in  the  chest. 
It  is  to  be  cured  only  by  those  means  which  invigorate  and 
enliven,  such  as  active  exercise  in  the  open  air,  especially  on 
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horseback,  with  frequent  change  of  scene,  regulation  of  the 
bowels,  and  tonic  medicines.  The  prescriptions,  No.  91,  92, 
93,  or  95,  page  104,  will  be  found  useful.  When  the  flowers 
of  zinc  were  in  the  height  of  their  popularity  some  years  since, 
they  were  supposed  to  be  an  unfailing  remedy  for  nervous  cough, 
and  Dr.  Percival,  of  Manchester,  has  given  numerous  examples 
of  their  complete  success. 

I  have  united  the  nervous  and  stomach  coughs  above,  because 
I  am  anxious  to  avoid  numerous  subdivisions,  and  because  they 
appear,  for  the  most  part,  in  persons  of  the  same  delicate  and 
dyspeptic  habit,  and  require  nearly  the  same  treatment.  The 
stomach  cough  will  be  known  by  its  being  attended  with  a  weak 
state  of  that  viscus,  and  the  usual  symptoms  of  disorder  in  the 
digestive  organs.  Generally,  there  will  be  a  confined  state  of 
the  bowels,  acrid  eructations,  and  a  deficient  or  faulty  biliary 
secretion  ;  and  the  alterative  pill,  No.  89,  every  other  night,  or 
three  grains  of  mercurial  pill  every  night,  combined  with  the 
remedies  just  described,  will  be  of  great  service.  An  occasional 
emetic  of  ipecacuan  powder  is  very  advisable. 

Every  person  should  pay  attention  to  a  cough,  and  especially 
those  who  are  delicate,  and  have  weak  lungs,  as  a  neglected 
cough  is  frequently  followed  by  troublesome  and  dangerous  con¬ 
sequences.  Those  who  are  much  subject  to  coughs  ought  to 
avoid  crowded  cities,  and  elevated  spots  of  ground.  The  em¬ 
brocation,  No.  42,  page  90,  rubbed  on  the  chest,  is  an  eligible 
remedy  in  the  coughs  of  infants. 

OF  COW-POX. 

The  genuine  inoculated  cow-pox  is  distinguished  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  signs :  the  vesicle  produced  is  single  and  confined  to 
the  puncture;  cellular;  blueish-brown  in  the  middle;  fluid, 
transparent,  and  colourless  to  the  last;  concreting  into  a  hard, 
dark  coloured  scab  after  the  twelfth  day.  If  the  fluid  be  not 
transparent,  it  forms  a  decisive  proof  either  that  it  is  spurious  or 
imperfect. 

The  general  progress  of  the  disease  is  as  follows : — The 
puncture  disappears  soon  after  the  insertion  of  the  lancet ;  but 
on  the  third  day  a  minute  inflamed  spot  becomes  visible.  This 
gradually  increases  in  size,  hardens,  and  produces  a  small 
circular  tumour,  slightly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  skin. 
About  the  sixth  day,  the  centre  of  the  tumour  shows  a  dis¬ 
coloured  speck  formed  by  the  secretion  of  a  minute  quantity  of 
fluid ;  the  speck  augments  in  size,  and  becomes  a  manifest 
vesicle,  which  continues  to  fill  and  to  be  distended  till  the  tenth 
day ;  at  which  time,  it  displays  in  perfection  the  peculiar  fea- 
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tures  that  distinguish  it  from  the  inoculated  small-pox  pustuie. 
Its  shape  is  circular,  sometimes  a  little  oval;  but  the  margin 
is  always  well  turned,  and  never  rough  or  jagged;  the  centre 
dips  instead  of  pointing,  and  is  less  elevated  than  the  circum¬ 
ference. 

In  inoculating  for  the  vaccine  disease,  the  following  circum¬ 
stances  should  be  carefully  attended  to: 

1st.  That  the  fluid  should  be  taken  before  the  ninth  day. 

2dly.  That  it  should  be  perfectly  transparent. 

3dly.  That  if  not  used  immediately,  it  should  be  dried  gra¬ 
dually,  and  thoroughly,  before  it  is  laid  by  for  futime  use, 

4thly.  That  the  punctures  should  be  made  as  superficially  as 
possible,  and  no  more  than  one  in  each  arm. 

5thly.  That  any  excess  of  inflammation  that  may  arise  should 
be  repressed  by  the  application  of  cold  water,  or  a  cold  lotion, 
as  No.  64,  page  97. 

It  is  rare  that  any  medical  treatment  is  necessary.  If  the  con¬ 
stitutional  indiposition  should  be  severe  or  troublesome,  a  dose 
or  two  of  aperient  medicine,  as  No.  67,  page  97,  is  all  that  will 
be  required. 

The  value  of  cow-pox  as  a  safeguard  against  small-pox  is 
now  pretty  certainly  ascertained,  and  is  generally  admitted  by 
professional  men.  Cases  of  the  latter  disease  occurring  after 
vaccination  have  unquestionably  happened,  and  will  continue 
to  happen,  as  more  or  less  negligence  will  always  be  evinced 
by  some  in  selecting  the  genuine  virus,  and  in  attending  to  the 
regular  progress  of  the  vesicle;  besides  which,  the  vaccine  fluid 
does  not  prove  a  permanent  preservative  in  a  few  particular 
habits,  of  the  nature  of  which,  however,  we  know  nothing. 


OF  CRAMP,  OR  SPASM. 

The  cramp  is  a  sudden  and  rigid  contraction  of  one  or  more 
muscles  of  the  body,  mostly  of  the  stomach  and  limbs,  which  is 
vehemently  painful,  but  of  short  duration. 

The  parts  chiefly  attacked  with  cramp  are  the  calves  of  the 
legs,  the  neck,  and  the  stomach.  When  the  muscles  are  af¬ 
fected,  they  feel  as  though  they  were  puckered  and  drawn  to 
a  point,  or  seem  to  be  writhed  and  twisted  into  a  hard  knot; 
the  pain  is  agonizing,  and  frequently  produces  a  violent  per¬ 
spiration.  If  the  stomach  be  the  affected  organ,  the  midriff 
associates  in  the  constriction,  and  the  breathing  is  short  and 
distressing. 

The  usual  causes  are  sudden  exposure  to  cold,  drinking  cold 
liquids  during  great  heat  and  perspiration,  eating  cold  indiges¬ 
tible  fruits,  overstretching  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  and  the 
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excitement  of  transferred  gout.  Cold  niglit  air  is  a  common 
cause  of  cramp,  and  it  is  a  still  more  frequent  attendant  upon 
swimming. 

TREATMENT. — ^When  it  occurs  in  the  limbs,  warm  fric¬ 
tion  with  the  naked  hand,  or  with  a  stimulating  liniment,  as 
No.  43,  page  90,  will  generally  be  found  to  succeed  in  re¬ 
moving  it. 

Where  the  stomach  is  affected,  brandy,  ether,  laudanum,  or 
tincture  of  ginger,  afford  the  speediest  means  of  cure.  The 
following  draught  may  be  taken  with  great  advantage. 

Take  of  laudanum,  forty  or  fifty  drops ;  tincture  of  ginger,  two 
drachms;  syrup  of  poppies,  one  drachm;  cinnamon  or  mint  water, 
one  ounce. — Mix  for  a  draught.  To  be  repeated  in  an  hour,  if 
necessary. 

In  severe  cases,  it  will  be  advisable,  at  the  same  time,  to 
apply  hot  flannels,  either  alone,  or  moistened  with  the  liniment. 
No.  43,  page  90;  and  sometimes  it  may  be  found  necessary 
to  apply  mustard  poultices  to  the  feet,  which  is  often  of  great 
advantage.  In  the  intervals,  the  patient  should  be  particu¬ 
larly  attentive  to  his  diet,  and  to  the  regulation  of  the  bowels, 
instructions  for  which  will  be  found  under  the  heads  of  Indiges¬ 
tion  and  Cosiiveness.  When  the  cause  is  constitutional,  warm 
tonics,  as  No.  91,  or  103,,page  106,  constant  exercise,  and  a 
free  state  of  the  bowels,  are  the  best  remedies.  Those  who 
are  frequently  attacked  with  this  kind  of  pain,  will  derive  great 
advantage  from  the  use  of  the  means  pointed  out  under  Pain 
in  the  Stomach., 

In  alarming  cramp  in  the  stomach  from  transferred  gout,  a 
large  dose  of  brandy  and  opium,  with  mustard  cataplasms  to 
the  feet,  will  frequently  save  the  patient  from  impending  death. 

OF  CROUP. 

The  croup  is  a  violent  and  peculiar  inflammation  of  the 
membrane  lining  the  windpipe,  producing  a  secretion  of  an 
uncommon  kind,  which  assumes  a  membranous  form,  and  lines 
the  windpipe  through  a  part,  or  even  the  whole  of  its  course. 
It  is  attended  with  a  peculiar  ringing  sound  of  the  voice, 
breathing  permanently  laborious  and  suffocative,  and  fever. 
The  essence  of  the  disease  consists  in  the  secretion  of  this 
viscid  and  concrete  lining,  which  is  perpetually  endangering 
suffocation. 

Young  children  are  chiefly  subject  to  its  attack,  and  those 
who  have  once  had  it  are  more  susceptible  of  it  than  before, 
though  the  susceptibility  gradually  wears  off  as  they  grow  older. 
It  sometimes  terminates  fatally  within  twepty-four  hours. 
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although,  when  death  happens,  it  more  commonly  occurs  on  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day. 

SYMPTOMS. — It  commences  usually  with  a  slight  cough, 
hoarseness,  and  sneezing,  as  though  the  patient  had  caught 
cold;  to  which  succeeds  in  a  day  or  two,  a  peculiar  shrillness 
and  singing  of  the  voice,  as  if  the  sound  were  sent  through  a 
brazen  tube.  In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  there  is  a  sense 
of  pain  about  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  and  a  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing,  with  a  wheezing  sound  in  the  inspiration,  as  if  the  passage 
of  the  air  were  straightened ;  the  cough  which  attends  is  some¬ 
times  dry,  and  if  any  thing  be  spit  up,  it  is  a  matter  of  a  puru¬ 
lent  appearance,  and  sometimes  films  resembling  portions  of  a 
membrane.  There  is  a  frequency  of  pulse,  restlessness,  and  un¬ 
easy  sense  of  heat;  frequently  a  redness  and  swelling  in  the 
back  part  of  the  mouth,  but  sometimes  no  appearance  of  inflam¬ 
mation.  The  countenance  exhibits  great  distress;  the  head  and 
face  are  covered  with  perspiration  from  the  violence  of  the 
struggles ;  and  the  lips  and  cheeks  are  alternately  pale  and 
livid.  With  these  symptoms,  and  particularly  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  of  breathing,  and  a  sense  of  strangling,  the  patient  is 
sometimes  suddenly  cut  off. 

The  power  of  swallowing  is  unimpaired. 

CAUSES. — Whatever  tends  to  weaken  the  system,  or  pro¬ 
duce  any  degree  of  irritation  in  the  lungs,  may  be  considered  to 
predispose  to  this  alarming  complaint;  and  it  is,  therefore,  not 
difficult  to  account  for  the  greater  frequency  of  the  disease  in 
latter  than  in  former  times,  since  the  modern  system  of  bring¬ 
ing  up  children  is  so  much  more  sedentary  and  luxurious  than 
that  formerly  pursued,  and,  therefore,  more  likely  to  weaken 
the  organs  of  the  chest,  together  with  the  general  constitution. 
General  weakness,  no  doubt,  disposes  to  it;  and  it  is  certain, 
that  all  diseases  originating  directly,  or  more  remotely,  in  a 
delicate  and  irritable  state  of  body,  are  greatly  multiplied  of 
late  years.  Cold  is  the  principal  exciting  cause  ;  and  it  is  most 
frequent  in  winter  and  spring,  and  in  marshy  situations,  and 
near  the  sea-coast.  It  is  probable  that  certain  disordered  states 
of  the  digestive  organs  materially  assist  in  producing  it.  Par¬ 
ticular  families  are  severely  affected  by  it,  at  which  we  cannot 
be  surprised.  It  is  not  contagious. 

DISTINCTION. — There  is  a  disease  which  often  attacks 
the  superior  part  of  the  windpipe,  and  especially  of  infants  and 
children,  which  has  so  near  a  resemblance  to  croup,  as  to  be 
very  generally  confounded  with  it;  it  is  called  spasmodic  croup 
by  some  authors,  and  the  acute  asthma  of  infants  by  others ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  resemblance  of  many  of  its  symptoms, 
it  is  essentially  different,  and  may  generally  be  easily  distint 
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guished  from  it.  The  acute  asthma  comes  on  suddenly,  and 
generally  in  the  night;  it  is  intermitting,  the  spasm  subsiding 
in  a  short  time,  though  it  may  return  in  an  hour,  or  two,  or  less, 
but  in  the  interval  the  patient  enjoys  perfect  ease,  although 
the  voice  is  rendered  hoarse  from  the  previous  straining.  On 
the  contrary,  the  croup  very  rarely  commences  abruptly,  for  it 
has  usually  the  preciirsive  symptoms  of  a  slight  cough  and 
hoarseness  for  a  day  or  two,  and  it  commonly  begins  in  the 
day-time;  it  is  not  intermitting,  but  when  the  inflammation  has 
once  taken  effect,  it  becomes  a  permanent  cause  of  excitement, 
and  the  anxiety  and  struggle  continue  with  little  if  any  abate¬ 
ment  till  the  inflammation  is  subdued,  or  death  ensues. 

TREATMENT. — The  first  step  is  to  draw  blood  from  the 
arm  or  jugular  vein,  and  to  apply  leeches  to  the  external  surface 
of  the  throat  and  neck;  after  which,  the  following  pill  must  be 
administered  every  second  or  third  hour,  according  to  the  ur¬ 
gency  of  the  symptoms. 

Take  of  calomel,  six  grains;  opium,  in  powder,  a  grain;  conserve 

of  roses,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  the  mass ;  which  is  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  six  pills. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  medical  men,  to  give  three, 
four,  and  even  five  grains  of  calomel  at  a  dose,  and  to  repeat  it 
frequently  even  to  very  young  children;  but  it  seems  to  me  un¬ 
necessary,  and  is  certainly  attended  with  danger;  for,  in  several 
instances,  the  inflammation  of  the  windpipe  has  suddenly  given 
way  under  the  employment  of  such  doses  of  the  mineral,  and 
has  been  immediately  followed  by  violent  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  which  has  proceeded  to  a  fatal  termination,  in  spite  of 
every  remedy  that  great  skill  and  experience  could  suggest. 
Such  free  doses  of  calomel,  have,  however,  been  sometimes 
successful,  and  are  recommended  by  high  authority ;  but  I 
should  rather  trust  to  smaller  quantities,  which  I  believe  will 
be  at  least  as  efficacious,  without  being  attended  with  danger. 
In  children  of  eight  years  old,  or  above,  the  calomel  in  the  fore¬ 
going  prescription  may  be  increased  to  nine,  or  even  twelve 
grains,  if  the  severity  of  the  disease  render  it  advisable;  and 
sometimes  an  addition  of  six  or  eight  grains  of  the  true  James’s 
powder  may  be  made  to  the  six  pills  with  great  advantage. 
This  plan  must  be  persevered  in  till  relief  is  obtained,  when 
the  pills  should  be  given  at  longer  intervals  of  three,  four,  or 
six  hours,  till  the  patient  is  evidently  out  of  danger,  and  even 
for  some  days  after.  Nothing  but  an  active  and  decided  treat¬ 
ment  can  avail  in  this  disease,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
judicious  and  continued  use  of  calomel,  is  here  one  of  the  most 
powerful  remedies  known. 
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Very  copious  general  bleeding  at  the  commencement  of  the 
attack  has  occasionally  carried  off  the  disease  at  once,  but 
leeches  will  usually  be  found  to  answer  best  in  infants. 

The  bowels  should  be  opened  early  by  the  exhibition  of  an 
active  purgative,  such  as  three  grains  of  calomel  with  ten  grains 
of  rhubarb. 

Blistering  is  of  doubtfnl  advantage,  and  I  would  never  tor¬ 
ture  a  child  by  resorting  to  it  in  the  active  stage  of  this  com¬ 
plaint.  After  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  has  been  subdued 
by  the  foregoing  means,  blisters  are  likely  to  be  serviceable  as 
assistants  in  perfecting  the  cure,  and  making  it  permanent. 
Emetics  seem  to  have  been  sometimes  useful,  and  the  form, 
No.  110,  page  108,  will  be  proper,  and  may  be  repeated  once 
or  twice  a  day. 

■  Dr.  H.  Hoffman  recommends  the  sulphate  of  copper  as  an 
excellent  remedy  in  croup,  especially  after  blood-letting.  He 
begins  with  three,  four,  or  more  grains,  administered  in  a  little 
water,  so  as  to  excite  instant  vomiting,  after  which  he  continues 
the  medicine  in  smaller  doses,  in  conjunction  with  digitalis. 

Take  of  sulphate  of  copper,  half  a  grain  :  infusion  of  digitalis,  half  a 
drachm ;  distilled  water,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  syrup  of  marsh 
mallows,  a  drachm.- — Mix  for  a  draught,  to  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a  day. 

To  relieve  the  febrile  symptoms,  the  mixture.  No.  72,  page 
99,  or  the  draught.  No.  24,  page  87,  may  be  given  as  there 
directed.  The  tincture  of  digitalis,  in  the  dose  of  five  or  six 
drops  every  four  hours,  has  been  recommended  as  being  very 
serviceable,  but  it  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  at  the  height  of 
the  disease ;  when  the  patient  is  recovering,  it  may  sometimes 
be  a  useful  assistant.  The  decoction  of  seneka  will  likewise 
be  a  valuable  medicine,  in  some  instances,  at  the  same  period. 
It  has  seemed  powerfully  to  assist  the  separation  of  the  mem¬ 
branous  concretion  within  the  windpipe.  The  decoction  of 
seneka  is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  seneka  root  in  two  pints 
of  water  down  to  a  pint,  and  then  straining:  the  dose  is  from 
three  to  five  table-spoonfuls  for  an  adult,  three  times  a  day. 

Mr.  Mackenzie,  Andersonian  professor  of  surgery  in  Glas¬ 
gow,  has  recommended  the  application  of  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  (common  lunar  caustic)  to  the  back  part  of  the  throat, 
as  a  very  valuable  local  remedy  in  croup.  He  says,  that  it  re¬ 
moves  the  fibrinous  crust  covering  the  tonsils,  and  uvula,  pro¬ 
motes  the  separation  of  that  lining  the  windpipe,  and  rapidly 
alleviates  the  worst  symptoms  of  the  disease.  The  solution  he 
employs  is  a  scruple  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  an  ounce  of  distilled 
water.  By  means  of  a  large  camel  hair  pencil,  this  solution  is 
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to  be  freely  applied,  once  or  twice  a  day,  according  to  tlie 
severity  of  the  symptoms,  to  the  whole  lining  membrane  of  the 
fauces.  The  surface  of  the  tonsils,  or  wherever  else  the  fibrinous 
crust  is  actually  in  view,  is  to  be  particularly  attended  to ;  and 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  push  the  pencil  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
jiliarynx.  This  remedy,”  says  Mr.  Mackenzie,  so  far  from 
being  productive  of  any  irritation,  beyond  the  mere  mechanical 
and  temporary  one  attending  its  employment,  uniformly  allevi¬ 
ates  the  symptoms  of  croup,  such  as  the  difficult  respiration, 
the  barking  cough,  and  the  peculiar  anxiety  of  the  little  patient. 
It  has  evidently  such  an  effect  upon  the  diseased  surfaces,  both 
those  which  it  actually  touches,  and  those  which  are  continuous, 
as  to  induce  them  to  throw  off  the  false  membrane  by  which 
they  are  covered,  and  it  appears  also  to  prevent  the  further 
progress  of  the  exudation.”  This  remedy  appears  to  me  to  be 
likely  to  prove  useful,  although  I  cannot  say  any  thing  in  favour 
of  it  from  my  own  experience. 

If  the  pulse  become  fuller,  more  steady,  and  less  frequent, 
the  breathing  freer,  and  less  hurried,  the  peculiar  sound  of  the 
voice  and  cough  begin  to  wear  off,  and  the  patient  appears  less 
anxious  and  oppressed,  the  prognostic  is  good  ;  but  we  cannot 
with  certainty  rely  on  the  favourable  change  till  the  remission 
has  lasted  a  considerable  time;  for,  after  the  most  favourable 
appearances,  the  disease  has  returned  with  greater  violence,  and 
proved  fatal.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  means  of  cure  should  not  be  abandoned  too  early.  The 
practitioner  should  be  particularly  on  his  guard  where  the  pa¬ 
tient,  though  he  ma}^  have  obtained  a  great  freedom  in  breathing, 
still  remains  dejected  and  oppressed. 

When  all  the  foregoing  means  prove  unsuccessful,  and  the 
difficulty  of  breathing  greatly  increases,  a  small  opening  should 
be  immediately  made  in  the  windpipe,  in  order  to  prevent  suf¬ 
focation,  This  operation,  which  is  called  tracheotomy,  is  by  no 
means  formidable ;  it  may  be  done  in  a  few  minutes,  and  in  ex¬ 
treme  cases  will  often  save  the  patient  from  impending  death. 
It  has  the  sanction  of  eminent  practitioners. 

The  diet  during  the  inflammatory  stage,  should  be  very  spare, 
and  consist  only  of  farinaceous  decoctions,  as  thin  gruel,  toast- 
water,  &c. 

Croup  has  become  a  frequent  complaint  of  late  years,  but 
is  by  no  means  so  common  as  some  people  suppose,  a  deep 
croaking  cough,  and  the  infantile  acute  asthma,  (which  is  a 
spasmodic  complaint,)  being  often  mistaken  for  it.  The  best 
means  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  disease  in  those  who  have 
been  attacked  with  it,  and  to  ward  off  its  occurrence  in  those 
who  appear  disnosed  to  it,  from  family  make  and  constitution. 
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or  other  causes,  are  the  use  of  tonic  medicines,  as  No.  74,  or  .91, 
the  cold  bath,  a  nutritious  diet  of  easy  digestion,  a  strict  at¬ 
tention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  active  exercise,  and  guarding 
against  taking  cold. 

Dr.  Willan  remarks,  in  his  Reports  on  the  Diseases  of  Lon¬ 
don,  that  the  croup  is  an  article  in  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  but 
of  modern  date.  No  mention,”  says  he,  “  of  croup  occurs  in 
the  Bills  of  Mortality  before  the  year  1793,  when  twelve  cases 
are  recorded.  During  the  period  of  five  years,  viz.  from  1796 
to  1800,  the  aggregate  number  of  deaths  from  this  disease  stated 
in  the  bills  is  eighty ;  within  the  last  five  years,  ending  Decem¬ 
ber,  1820,  it  has  increased  to  five  hundred  and  nine.” 

Croup  now  and  then  assum,es  a  chronic  character,  and  runs 
on  for  many  days,  or  even  vveeks.  In  such  cases,  the  most 
effectual  remedies  are  the  calomel  pills  above  recommended, 
(one  pill  being  given  three  or  four  times  a  day,)  an  occasional 
emetic,  blisters  on  the  chest,  or  between  the  shoulders,  and  a 
spare  though  nutritious  diet.  When  the  croupy  fits  occasionally 
return  during  several  weeks  or  months,  and  the  foregoing  means 
fail  in  preventing  their  recurrence,  assafoetida  will  sometimes 
remove  them  entirely. 


OF  CUTS. 

Generally  speaking,  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  in  case 
of  incised  wounds,  or  cuts,  is  to  clear  away  the  surrounding  blood, 
with  all  extraneous  substances,  and  then  to  bring  the  lips  of  the 
wound  neatly  and  closely  together,  retaining  them  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  by  slips  of  adhesive  plaster,  spread  on  linen  ;  and  if  the  cut 
be  deep  and  extensive,  supporting  it  and  the  surrounding  parts 
by  proper  bandages. 

In  large  wounds,  interstices  should  be  carefully  left  between 
each  of  the  slips  of  plaster,  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  secreted 
matter,  or  effused  blood.  The  first  dressings  should  remain  on 
untouched  for  three  or  four  days  ;  and  if  much  pain  or  inflam¬ 
mation  follows  the  accident,  a  little  of  the  aperient  mixture, 
No.  67,  will  be  advisable. 

The  bleeding  consequent  upon  wounds  may  generally  be 
stopped  by  pressure,  and  rest,  which  is  the  best  mode.  The 
application  of  cobweb  may,  however,  be  resorted  to,  and  is 
sometimes  useful  in  obstinate  bleeding  fron  cats. 

Formerly,  it  was  the  common  practice  of  surgeons  to  sew  up 
long,  or  deep  wounds  with  the  needle,  but  this  is  now  rarely 
done,  and  should  always  be  avoided  if  possible.  The  lips  of 
the  most  severe  cuts  can  generally  be  retained  in  contact  much 
better,  and  with  far  legs  irritation,  by  means  of  adhesive  plaster 
and  bandages  than  by  any  ligature. 
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In  cuts  which  nearly  separate  any  particular  member  of  the 
body,  as  a  fing-er  for  example,  an  union  by  the  foregoing^  means 
ought  to  be  invariably  attempted,  and  will  usually  succeed  if 
the  attempt  be  made  without  delay.  It  is  well  known  that 
even  the  nose,  after  being  nearly,  or  quite  separated  from  the 
face,  has  been  perfectly  united  to  it  again  by  means  of  strips 
of  plaster. 

For  slight  cuts  with  a  knife,  or  any  other  sharp  instrument, 
the  Riga  balsam  is  an  excellent  application.  It  usually  stops 
the  bleeding  immediately. 

In  case  of  a  cut  that  penetrates  to,  and  divides  an  artery, 
the  tourniquet  must  be  immediately  applied  a  little  above  the 
injury,  until  the  assistance  of  a  skilful  surgeon  can  be  obtained. 
If  a  tourniquet  is  not  at  hand,  a  hard  conical  compress  should 
be  made,  and  fixed  over  the  seat  of  injury,  the  conical  point 
being  placed  as  near  as  possible  over  the  mouth  of  the  bleeding 
vessel.  In  defect  of  any  thing  better,  a  conical  compress  may 
be  made  with  farthings,  half-pence,  and  penny  pieces,  arranged 
and  bound  up  in  a  piece  of  linen. 

OF  DEAFNESS. 

By  deafness  is  usually  meant  a  total  inability  of  hearing  or 
distinguishing  sounds  ;  but  in  this  place  that  term  will  also  in¬ 
clude  hardness  of  hearing,  in  which  this  faculty  is  so  dimi¬ 
nished,  that  articulated  sounds  can  be  heard  only  with  com 
siderable  difficulty,  or  with  the  assistance  of  a  particular 
apparatus. 

CAUSES.— Deafness  most  commonly  originates  either  from 
some  organic  defect  or  impediment,  or  from  local  debility  or 
relaxation. 

The  organic  defect  may  exist  in  the  outer  or  inner  entrance, 
or  in  the  cavity  of  the  ear.  The  outer  entrance  has  sometimes 
been  closed  by  a  preternatural  membrane,  which  may  be  si¬ 
tuated  superficially  or  deep  in  the  external  cavity  of  the  ear; 
sometimes  it  has  been  blocked  up  by  indurated  wax,  insects,  or 
other  extraneous  substances.  Obstruction  of  the  Eustachian 
tube  is  often  a  cause  of  a  considerable  degree  of  deafness  ;  or  it 
may  arise  from  ulceration  or  some  other  affection  of  the  tym¬ 
panum,  or  of  the  drum  of  the  ear ;  or  from  an  insensible  state 
of  the  auditory  nerve,  or  of  the  surfaces  on  which  its  filaments 
are  spread.  If  the  defect  exist  in  the  internal  cavity  of  the  ear, 
its  precise  nature  can  seldom  be  known  during  life,  and  if 
known,  would  rarely  admit  of  a  remedy. 

Deafness  dependent  on  local  debility  or  relaxation,  may  be 
induced  by  a  cold,  a  long  exposure  to  loud  and  deafening  noises, 
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various  fevers,  and  inflammations,  rheumatism,  head-ache,  and 
repelled  cutaneous  eruptions. 

TREATMENT. — The  particular  plan  of  treatment  to  be 
pursued  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  cause  giving  rise  to 
the  deafness,  and  must,  therefore,  vary  considerably  in  diffe¬ 
rent  cases ;  and  the  exercise  of  great  attention  will  frequently 
be  necessary  in  order  to  ascertain  the  real  nature  of  the  case. 
Children  are  sometimes  born  with  a  preternatural  membrane, 
which  closes  the  external  opening  of  the  ear,  and  then  this 
membrane  must  be  carefully  divided  with  a  small  knife,  the 
flaps  be  cut  away,  a  tent  of  a  suiteible  size  introduced  into  the 
opening,  and  the  wound  be  thus  kept  constantly  dilated,  until 
it  is  completely  healed. 

If  the  hardness  of  hearing  be  owing  to  the  lodgment  of  indu¬ 
rated  Vv'ax,  the  patient,  besides  his  inability  to  hear,  complains 
of  noises,  particularly  a  clash  or  confused  sound  in  mastication, 
and  ot  heavy  sounds,  like  the  ponderous  strokes  of  a  hammer. 
The  most  speedy  and  effectual  way  of  removing  the  hardened 
wax,  is  by  syringing  the  ear  with  warm  water,  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  until  it  is  brought  away.  A  large  syringe,  capa¬ 
ble  of  holding  six  or  eight  ounces  of  water,  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  this  purpose  ;  and  the  evening  before  the  syringe  is 
used,  a  little  sweet  oil  may  dropped  into  the  ear. 

Insects,  and  foreign  bodies,  lodged  in  the  ear,  frequently 
occasion  deafness,  and  sometimes  give  rise  to  extraordinary 
symptoms.  Cherry-stones,  peas,  or  other  small  bodies,  may 
generally  be  extracted  by  a  pair  of  forceps,  a  little  oil  of 
almonds  being  first  injected ;  and  worms,  or  other  insects,  are 
most  certainly  dislodged  by  introducing  into  the  ear  some 
bitter  oil,  which  is  fatal  to  these  animals.  One  of  the  best  oils 
for  this  purpose  is  an  infusion  of  tobacco  in  oil  of  almonds. 

The  external  passage  of  the  ear  is  occasionally  too  narrow 
for  the  admission  of  a  due  quantity  of  the  sonorous  undulations, 
and  the  sense  of  hearing  is  of  course  impaired.  If  this  depends 
upon  malformation  of  the  bone,  it  is  manifestly  incurable ;  but 
if  it  is  owing  to  a  thickening  of  the  soft  parts  within  the  passage, 
great  good  may  in  general  be  gained  by  gradually  dilating  the 
passage  with  tents,  which  should  be  increased  in  size  from 
time  to  time  ;  and,  lastly,  making  the  patient  wear  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period,  a  tube,  adapted  to  the  part  in  shape.  Some¬ 
times  it  may  be  advisable  to  inject  into  the  passage  a  strong 
solution  of  lunar  caustic,  in  order  to  produce  a  detachment  of 
the  thickened  portions  of  the  skin.  Mr.  Earle,  of  London, 
cured  a  patient  of  hardness  of  bearing  depending  on  a  narrow¬ 
ness  of  the  external  passage,  by  the  solution  of  lunar  caustic. 

,  Deafness,  depending  on  an  eruption  of  small  ulcers  affecting 
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the  external  passages  of  the  ear,  is,  for  the  most  part,  curable. 
In  such  cases,  the  ichor,  which  exudes  from  the  pores  of  the 
ulcerated  surface,  thickens  in  the  passage,  and  not  only  ob¬ 
structs  the  entrance  of  sound,  but  is  accompanied  with  a 
great  degree  of  fetor.  Here  the  alterative  pill.  No.  89,  page 
102,  should  be  given  every  night,  and  the  ear  be  injected  once 
or  twice  a  day,  with  the  lotion.  No.  65,  page  97,  or  with  a 
lotion  made  by  dissolving  six  grains  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury 
in  a  pint  of  lime-water.  The  ointment.  No,  80,  page  100,  is 
also  a  useful  application. 

When  deafness  originates  from  disease  of  the  tympanum,  or 
cavity  directly  under  the  drum  of  the  ear,  there  is  usually  a 
discharge  of  pus,  and  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  advised  in 
the  last  paragraph.  In  this  state,  blisters  or  setons  behind  the 
ears,  or  between  the  shoulders,  may  also  be  advantageously 
employed. 

Obstruction  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  which  runs  from  the 
back  part  of  the  mouth  into  the  internal  cavity  of  the  ear,  is 
often  a  cause  of  a  considerable  degree  of  deafness,  because  it  is 
necessary  for  perfect  hearing,  that  air  should  be  conveyed  from 
the  mouth  through  this  passage  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympa¬ 
num,  which  now  can  no  longer  happen.  When  this  tube  is 
obstructed,  the  patient  cannot  feel  the  drum  of  the  ear  crackle, 
as  it  were,  in  his  ear,  on  blowing  forcibly  with  his  nose  and 
mouth  stopped.  Previous  ulceration,  or  disease  of  the  throat, 
will  assist  us  in  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  case,  since  it  ge¬ 
nerally  arises  from  ulceration  in  the  superior  part  of  the  throat, 
or  from  a  very  severe  cold.  The  most  effectual  remedy  for 
this  kind  of  deafness,  consists  in  making  a  small  puncture  in  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  first  recom¬ 
mended  this  operation,  and  he  has  resorted  to  it  successfully  in 
several  instances. 

Nervous  deafness  is  attended  with  various  complaints  in  dif¬ 
ferent  cases; — noises  in  the  head  of  sundry  kinds,  the  murmur¬ 
ing  of  waters,  the  hissing  of  a  boiling  kettle,  rustling  of  leaves, 
blowing  of  wind,  &c.  Other  patients  speak  of  a  beating  noise, 
corresponding  with  the  pulse,  and  increased  by  bodily  exer¬ 
tion,  in  the  same  degree  as  the  action  of  the  heart.  The  treat¬ 
ment  proper  in  nervous  deafness,  consists  in  administering  tonic 
medicines  during  the  day,  as  No.  91,  92,  or  103,  together 
with  a  mercurial  alterative  at  night,  as  No.  89,  page  102,  and 
occasional  aperients.  If  the  patient  be  of  a  spare  habit,  the 
aperient  pill.  No.  90,  will  be  most  proper;  if  of  a  full 
habit,  the  draught.  No.  25,  or  26,  should  be  preferred.  A 
blister  should  likewise  be  applied  behind  the  ears,  once  in 
eight  or  ten  days,  and  electricity  is  in  some'cases  very  useful. 
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Electricity  is  considered  hurtful  by  most  writers,  when  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  very  irritable,  and  subject  to  vertigo,  bleeding  from 
the  nose,  and  great  termination  of  blood  to  the  head.  The 
fumes  of  tobacco  have  sometimes  been  perfectly  successful  in 
this  and  other  kinds  of  deafness.  They  are  to  be  drawn  into 
the  mouth,  and  forcibly  pressed  against  the  Eustachian  tubes 
by  closing  the  lips  and  nostrils,  and  then  urgently  sniffing  the 
vapours  upwards  to  the  palate.  The  late  Mr.  Grosvenor,  an 
eminent  surgeon  at  Oxford,  is  said  to  have  been  cured  of '  se¬ 
vere  deafness  by  the  use  of  tobacco  smoke. 

Polypus,  or  fungous  excrescenses  in  the  ears,  will  sometimes 
bear  to  be  removed  by  ligature  or  the  knife,  but  great  caution 
is  necessary  in  resorting  to  these  measures. 

Mr.  Abernethy  thinks  diseases  of  the  ears  require  a  soothing 
plan  of  treatment,  and  he  is,  therefore,  averse  to  any  experi¬ 
mental  or  irritating  measures.  He  believes  deafness  may  often 
be  relieved  by  improving  the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs, 
and  relates,  that  a  gentleman  applied  to  him  for  what  he  thought 
a  syphilitic  affection  ;  Mr.  Abernethy  assured  him  it  was  no 
such  thing,  and  recommended  attention  to  diet  and  regimen, 
with  five  grains  of  blue  pill,  to  be  taken  every  other  night,  and 
a  pint  of  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  in  divided  por¬ 
tions,  in  the  course  of  the  day:  by  these  means,  besides  being 
freed  from  his  disorder,  he  was  cured  of  a  great  portion  of 
habitual  deafness. 
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Diabetes  is  a  considerable  discharge  of  urine,  for  the  most 
part  excessive,  of  a  violet  smell  and  sweet  taste,  and  attended 
with  great  thirst  and  general  debility. 

SYMPTOMS. — It  often  makes  its  approach  insidiously, 
and  may  arise  to  a  considerable  degree,  and  exist  for  some 
weeks  without  being  particularly  attended  to.  It  is  attended 
mostly  with  a  most  voracious  appetite  ;  an  insatiable  thirst ;  a 
dry  harsh  skin  ;  a  clammy  tongue  ;  a  sense  of  weight,  or  even 
acute  pain  in  the  loins  ;  and  frequently  with  a  hay-like  scent  or 
odour  issuing  from  the  body.  The  kidneys  discharge  a  fluid 
usually  very  limpid  and  large  in  quantity,  though  sometimes 
tinged  with  green,  like  a  diluted  mixture  of  honey  and  water, 
and  possessing  a  sweet  taste  more  or  less  powerful ;  the  pulse  is 
quicker  than  in  health  ;  the  flesh  wastes  rapidly  ;  and,  in  a 
very  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  the  feet  and  legs  swell,  and 
the  skin  becomes  cold  and  damp.  A  troublesome  costiveness 
frequently  attends,  and  sometimes  an  affection  of  the  lungs. 

The  quantity  of  urine  evacuated  by  diabetic  patients  is 
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generally  profuse,  and,  in  some  instances,  has  amounted  to 
the  astonishing  increase  of  sixteen  or  twenty  quarts  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

CAUSES. — This  disease  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in 
early  life,  but  generally  occurs  at  a  more  advanced  period, 
especially  in  constitutions  broken  down  by  intemperance.  The 
predisposing  and  exciting  causes  are  chiefly  such  as  debilitate 
the  general  system,  as  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  cold 
applied  to  the  body,  immoderate  evacuations,  crude  unwhole¬ 
some  diet,  and  the  excessive  use  of  mercury. 

Medical  men  differ  respecting  the  immediate  cause  of  dia¬ 
betes,  but  the  most  general  opinion  is,  that  it  is  dependent  upon 
a  morbid  action  of  the  stomach  and  other  digestive  organs, 
which  necessarily,  therefore,  constitute  its  real  seat.  This  is 
the  opinion  of  the  present  author,  who,  however,  conceives  the 
explanation  to  be  incomplete,  without  admitting  the  existence 
of  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  kidneys,  either  arising  secondarily, 
or  being  constitutional,  and  therefore  original,  but  which  alone 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  complaint. 

•  DISTINCTION. — The  distinguishing  sign  of  diabetes  is 
the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine.  Every  excessive  urinal 
flow  unaccompanied  by  this  symptom,  belongs  to,  or  forms,  a 
different  complaint,  and  is  very  generally  the  consequence  of 
some  nervous  disorder,  or  of  a  simple  relaxation  of  the  urini- 
ferous  tubes. 

TREATMENT. — The  most  successful  plan  of  treatment 
hitherto  discovered,  consists  in  a  strict  adherence  to  a  diet  of 
animal  food,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  every  kind  of  vege¬ 
table  matter,  together  with  the  use  of  tonic,  astringent,  and 
narcotic  medicines,  the  most  efficacious  of  which  are,  the  mine¬ 
ral  acids,  particularly  the  nitric, — lime  water,— bark, — whortle¬ 
berry  powder, — preparations  of  steel,  and  opium.  Blood-letting, 
also,  is  sometimes  advisable.  In  this  disease,  the  animal  'salts 
are  deficient  in  the  urine,  while  sugar  is  secreted  in  consider¬ 
able  quantity,  and  these  means  are  calculated  to  yield  the 
former,  and  to  counteract  the  latter,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are  capable  of  correcting  the  morbid  action  of  the  digestive 
organs. 

The  nitric  acid  is  a  medicine  of  great  importance,  as  it  is 
both  tonic  and  astringent,  and  it  has,  in  several  cases  of  dia¬ 
betes,  been  found  to  succeed  alone.  Dr.  Gil  by,  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  relates  instances  of  its  success,  and  Mr.  Earnest  has 
given  a  striking  proof  of  its  value  in  the  13th  volume  of  the 
London  Medical  Journal.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  following 
way  : 
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Take  of  nitric  acid,  one  drachm  and  a  half;  barley  water,  nine 
ounces ;  simple  syrup,  one  ounce. — Mix,  and  take  two  table-spoon¬ 
fuls,  in  the  like  quantity  of  water,  three  times  a  day,  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  the  dose  to  four  table-spoonfuls. 

The  late  Dr.  Ferriar  of  Manchester,  recommends  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  bark,  whortleberry,  and  opium,  after  having  used  it 
with  success,  and  it  is  no  doubt  a  useful  formula. 

Take  of  yellow  bark,  in  powder,  whortleberry,  in  powder,  of  each, 
one  scruple  ;  opium,  in  powder,  half  a  grain. — Mix,  To  be  taken 
four  times  a  day,  in  a  glass  of  lime-water. 

Me  recommends  lime-water  for  the  common  beverage. 
Opium  is,  in  many  instances,  eminently  serviceable,  and  has 
been  most  advantageously  employed  in  large  doses.  It  has  the 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Pelham  Warren,  Dr.  Prout,  Dr.  Bail- 
lie,  Dr.  Elliotson,  Dr.  Good,  and  many  other  eminent  physi¬ 
cians  ;  and  where  it  cannot  be  trusted  to  solely  for  effecting  a 
cure,  will  often  prove  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  other  means 
employed  to  overcome  the  existing  irritation.  The  purified 
opium  may  be  administered  in  doses  of  from  one  to  three,  four, 
or  five  grains,  three  times  a  day,  either  alone,  or  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  nitric  acid,  lime-water,  bark,  or  any  other  tonic. 
The  opium  in  the  foregoing  prescription  of  Dr.  Ferriar,  may 
frequently  be  increased,  with  advantage,  from  half  a  grain,  to 
one,  two,  or  three  grains. 

Whatever  medicine  is  resorted  to,  daily  friction  over  the 
region  of  the  kidneys,  with  either  of  the  liniments  at  page  87, 
should  be  persevered  in  at  the  same  time;  and  in  obstinate 
cases,  it  will  be  advisable  to  try  the  effect  of  an  issue  made  in 
that  part. 

Blood-letting  has  been  strongly  recommended  in  this  disease 
by  Dr.  Watt,  of  Glasgow,  and  is  countenanced  by  many  able 
professional  men.  But  it  is  not  applicable  to  those  cases  which 
are  the  result  of  advanced  years  and  of  a  debilitated  constitu¬ 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  where  the  constitution  does  not  seem 
seriously  affected,  and  the  soundness  of  the  stomach  and  other 
assimilating  viscera  are  sufficiently  proved,  by  the  perpetual  de¬ 
sire  for  food  to  supply  the  w  aste  that  is  taking  place,  a  cautious 
use  of  the  lancet  may  frequently  be  useful.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Good,  that  the  practice  should  be  limited  to  this  state  of 
the  animal  frame  ;  and  I  believe  this  to  be  the  sentiment  of  the 
majority  of  the  profession.  It  was  Dr.  Matt’s  plan  to  bleed  to 
the  extent  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  ounces,  tw'^o  or  three  times 
a  week,  till  he  had  made  an  evident  impression  on  the  com- 

Baillie’s  sentiments  on  this  disease  merit  attention. 
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I  have  in  the  course  of  my  medical  life,”  says  he,  seen  a  good 
many  instances  of  this  formidable  disease.  Of  late  years,  a  consi¬ 
derable  proportion  of  such  cases  have  got  well  under  my  care,  or  have 
had  the  symptoms  very  much  mitigated.  The  most  successful  plan 
of  treatment  has  been  to  give  considerable  doses  of  opium  combined 
with  rhubarb,  or  some  other  bitter:  fifty  drops  of  laudanum,  for 
instance,  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day,  mixed  with  some 
infusion  of  rhubarb  or  infusion  of  columba.  The  rhubarb  may  also 
be  given  separately,  in  the  form  of  pills.  Under  this  treatment,  the 
disease  will  often  gradually  subside,  and  at -length  cease  altogether. 
It  is,  however,  very  apt  to  recur,  and  therefore  this  plan  of  treatment, 
in  more  moderate  doses,  should  be  continued  for  some  months  after 
the  patient  is  apparently  well.  Bleeding  from  the  system  generally, 
and  topical  bleeding  from  the  loins,  are  often  useful ;  for  the  blood¬ 
vessels  of  the  kidneys  in  this  disease  are  generally^ more^  or  less  dis¬ 
tended  with  blood.  The  diet  should  be  temperate,  and  should  con¬ 
sist  chiefly  of  animal  food  ;  and  the  best  kind  of  drink  is,  upon  the 
whole,  Bristol  water.”* 

For  an  account  of  the  use  of  the  Bristol' water  in  diabetes, 
see  page  134. 

Under  the  use  of  either  of  the  preceding  remedies,  the  diet 
should  be  almost  strictly  and  perseveringly  confined  to  animal 
food  alone.  Diabetes  is  generally  an  obstinate,  and  too  often  a 
dangerous  malady  ;  and  an  attention  to  this  circumstance  will 
be  absolutely  necessary,  as  it  rarely  admits  of  any  exception. 
Alum- whey,  or  lime-water,  are  very  useful  for  the  common 
beverage ;  and  the  bowels  should  be  kept  regular  by  the  pills. 
No.  87,  or  No.  90,  page  102. 

% 

OF  DIABRHCEA,  OR  LOOSENESS. 

Diarrhoea  is  well  known  to  be  a  complaint  in  which  the  eva¬ 
cuations  from  the  bowels  are  crude,  loose,  and  too  frequent, 
with  little  griping,  or  tenesmus. 

There  are  several  species  of  the  complaint,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  bilious  looseness,  in  which  the  faeces  are  of  a 
bright  yellow  ;  the  mucous  looseness,  characterized  by  a  consi¬ 
derable  discharge  of  acrid  mucus;  the  milky  looseness,  known 
by  the  milky  appearance  of  the  stools  ;  the  lientery,  in  which 
the  food  is  passed  rapidly,  and  with  little  change ;  the  serous 
looseness,  in  which  the  motions  are  almost  entirely  liquid  and 
limped ;  and  the  yeasty  looseness,  remarkable  for  the  sour 
smell,  and  the  frothy,  yeasty  appearance  of  the  evacuations, 

CAlUSES,^ — In  all  the  forms  of  this  disease,  the  chief  imme¬ 
diate  cause  of  the  diarrhoea  is  an  increase  of  the  natural  peris¬ 
taltic  action  throughout  the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  the  in- 

*  Dr,  Baillie^s  Posthumous  Writings,*  p,  220. 
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testinal  canal,  wliich  may  be  produced  by  irritating  materials 
thrown  into  the  bowels  by  the  mouth  ;  by  a  diseased  change  in 
the  fluids  which  are  naturally  secreted  into  them ;  or  by  an 
irritable  state  of  the  intestines  themselves,  or  the  membrane 
that  lines  their  inner  surface. 

The  principal  exciting  causes  are,  the  application  of  cold  to 
the  surface  of  the  body,  and  especially  the  transition  from  a 
hot  climate  into  a  colder  region ;  the  sudden  change  from  a 
cold  to  a  hot  climate ;  suppressed  perspiration;  acrid  indiges¬ 
tible  aliment ;  inertness  or  torpitude  of  the  glands  of  the  intes¬ 
tines  ;  the  abuse  of  active  purgatives  ;  worms  ;  and  a  diseased 
condition  of  some  part  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

The  diarrhoea  produced  by  sudden  cold  is  commonly  of  the 
acrid  mucous  character  ;  while  that  caused  by  a  transition  from 
a  cold  to  a  hot  climate  is  in  general  the  bilious  looseness  ;  and 
that  remarkable  for  the  yeasty  appearance  of  the  motions,  is 
almost  invariably  the  consequence  of  positive  disease  in  some 
part  of  the  bowels,  particularly  the  larger  bowels. 

DISTINCTION. — This  disease  is  distinguished  from  dysen¬ 
tery  by  being  unattended  either  with  inflammation  or  tenesmus, 
and  by  the  appearance  of  the  stools,  which  in  diarrhoea  are 
generally  composed  of  some  portion  of  the  usual  alimentary 
matter,  while  in  dysentery  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  wholly 
destitute  of  it,  and  bloody. 

TREATMENT. — Generally  speaking,  ipecacuan,  both  in 
the  form  of  the  simple  and  compound  powder ;  simarouba  bark  ; 
tormentil  root;  and  alterative  doses  of  calomel,  will  be  appli¬ 
cable,  perhaps,  to  every  species  of  diarrhoea,  and  will  often  be 
eminently  serviceable.  The  following  combination  of  ipecacuan 
and  simarouba  bark  will  be  found  a  powerful  remedy : 

Take  of  ipecacuan,  in  powder,  three  fourths  of  a  grain;  infusion  of 
simarouba  bark,  one  ounce. — Mix,  for  a  draught,  to  be  taken  three 
times  a  day. 

That  very  skilful  physician.  Dr.  George  Fordyce,  was  partial 
to  an  union  of  ipecacuan  and  tormentil  root,  which  is  certainly 
of  great  value,  and  applicable  to  looseness,  whether  recent  or  of 
long  standing,  and  whether  the  result  of  simple  debility  and 
irritation  in  the  intestines,  or  of  positive  disease. 

Take  of  ipecacuan,  in  powder,  three  fourths  of  a  grain,  or  a  grain; 
tormentil  root,  in  powder,  half  a  drachm. — Mix.  To  be  taken  in 
water,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  ^  • 

Three  or  four  grains  of  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuan 
is  also  very  useful.  It  may  be  made  into  a  pill  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  opiate  confection,  and  repeated  three  or  four  times 
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in  twenty-four  hours.  All  these  medicines  determine  to  the 
surface  of  the  body,  and  thus  relieve  the  internal  parts ;  and 
the  above  prescriptions  are  likewise  capable  of  giving  tone  to 
the  intestinal  canal.  In  obstinate  cases  of  diarrhoea,  especially 
if  there  appear  to  be  any  actual  disorganization  in  the  parts 
affected,  the  compound  calomel  pill,  No.  89,  or  104,  page  106, 
every  night,  or  every  other  night,  will  be  advisable  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  above. 

In  the  bilious  diarrhoea,  a  little  calomel  is  usually  necessary 
and  useful.  Two  or  three  grains,  combined  with  eight  grains 
of  powdered  rhubarb,  will  be  a  proper  form  for  its  exhibition ; 
which  should  be  followed  by  the  administration  of  diluting  and 
demulcent  drinks,  as  infusions  of  linseed,  or  quince  seed,  and 
decoctions  of  sago,  Embden  gritts,  or  isinglass.  The  calomel 
and  rhubarb  may  here  be  repeated  for  two  or  three  days,  and  be 
succeeded  by  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuan  if  the  loose¬ 
ness  continue.  This  plan  will  likewise  be  frequently  of  great 
service  in  the  milkv  diarrhoea. 

In  the  lientery,  or  that  species  of  diarrhoea  in  which  the  food 
is  passed  rapidly,  and  with  little  change,  the  most  efficacious 
medicines  are  those  which  are  capable  of  giving  energy  to  the 
.digestive  organs,  such  as  the  tonics  recommended  under  In- 
digestion,  particularly  infusion  of  columba,  with  nitric  acid  and 
opium;  and  rhubarb  with  ipecacuan  and  ginger. 

The  first  prescriptions  above  are  among  the  most  valuable  in 
the  acrid  mucous  diarrhoea,  and  in  that  of  the  serous  descrip¬ 
tion.  And  in  that  kind  remarkable  for  the  yeastly  appearance  of 
the  stools,  alterative  doses  of  mercury  at  night,  as  No.  88,  89,  or 
No,  104,  page  106,  with  the  ipecacuan  and  tormentil  powder 
in  the  day,  and  an  occasional  tepid  bath  at  97°  or  98°,  are  cer¬ 
tainly  the  means  which  have  been  found  most  beneficial.  This 
last  species  is  of  a  very  unfavourable  description ;  but  I  am 
much  inclined  to  think  that  the  nitro-muriatic  acid  bath  (see 
page  53)  would  sometimes  be  very  useful. 

A  very  peculiar  kind  of  diarrhoea,  is  occasionally  met  with, 
in  which  the  patient  voids,  along  with  the  excrement,  whitish, 
membrane-like  tubes,  which  give  to  the  unprofessional  inspec¬ 
tors  the  idea  of  the  internal  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels 
coming  away.  These  tubes  are  a  diseased  secretion,  and  show 
a  great  degree  of  irritability  in  the  bowels,  and,  probably,  of 
slow  inflammation.  The  fmces  are  mostly  discharged  with  great 
pain,  and  of  a  small  calibre.  The  balsam  of  capivi  will  be  found 
eminently  serviceable  in  this  species,  with  which  may  be  ad¬ 
vantageously  joined  the  pill.  No.  89,  page  102,  every  other  night. 
The  balsam  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  drops, 
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three  times  a  day,  mixed  with  mucilage  of  gum  arabic  ;  and  an 
injection  of  a  pint  of  warm  water,  with  a  tea-spoonful  of  lauda¬ 
num,  should  be  thrown  up  once  or  twice  a  day.  Emollient  in¬ 
jections,  as  No.  9,  page  82,  are  also  useful. 

Beside  the  medicines  already  noticed  as  beneficial  in  looseness, 
the  decoction  of  oak  bark,  infusion  of  quassia,  decoction  of  Ice¬ 
land  moss,  alum,  and  lime-water,  have  all  been  occasionally 
found  very  useful.  They  have  been  more  especially  serviceable 
in  chronic,  or  long-standing  diarrhoea,  which  ought  to  be  re¬ 
moved  by  degrees,  and  requires  a  strengthening  medicine 
which  is,  at  the  same  time,  astringent  and  tonic.  In  this  pro¬ 
tracted  species,  some  persons  have  obtained  much  benefit  from 
drinking  about  a  pint  of  lime-water  during  the  day,  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  milk,  in  which  an  ounce  of  gum  arabic  has 
been  dissolved.  It  is  likely  to  be  generally  useful  in  the 
diarrhoea  of  old  people,  and  where  there  is  positive  disease  in 
the  bowels. 

When  this  complaint  makes  it  attack  with  great  foulness  of 
the  stomach,  or  follows  excess  in  diet,  it  is  frequently  advis¬ 
able  to  commence  the  treatment  by  administering  an  emetic  of 
ipecacuan  powder. 

From  whatever  cause  a  diarrhoea  proceeds,  whenever  it  is 
found  necessary  to  check  it,  the  diet  ought  to  consist  of  rice, 
boiled  with  milk,  together  with  preparations  of  sago,  pearl- 
barley,  arrow-root,  and  Embden  gritts,  and  the  lighter  sorts  of 
roast  meat,  as  mutton,  and  lamb.  Vegetables  should  be  alto¬ 
gether  avoided,  and  a  little  weak  brandy  and  water  be  taken 
now  and  then  instead  of  malt  liquor. 

Those  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  this  disease,  either 
from  peculiar  weakness,  or  too  great  an  irritability  of  the 
bowels,  should  live  temperately,  avoiding  crude  fruits,  un¬ 
wholesome  vegetables,  and  all  food  of  difficult  digestion.^ 
They  ought  likewise  to  beware  of  cold,  damp,  and  all  sudden 
changes ;  and  they  should  wear  flannel  next  the  skin. 

In  most  cases  of  this  complaint,  purgatives  are  found  to  be 
injurious  ;  which  forms  a  grand  mark  of  distinction  between  the 
treatment  of  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  as  in  the  former  they  are 
almost  always  more  or  less  necessary,  and  frequently  of  eminent 
utility. 

It  is  a  common  domestic  practice  to  give  mulled  port  wine 
and  spices  for  the  cure  of  looseness,  but  it  is  seldom  advisable, 
and  very  often  injurious.  A  little  brandy  and  water  is  a  better 
remedy,  especially  if  it  be  followed  by  four  or  five  grains  of  the 

*  See  the  information  given  respecting  diet’under^fit-di^esfiow^  which  is  applica, 
file  here. 
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compound  powder  of  ipecacuau.  The  powder,  No.  115,  page 
109,  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  the  looseness  and  disorder  of  the 
bowels  so  frequent  in  the  autumn.  For  the  purging  of  children, 
give  three  grains  of  rhubarb  with  the  same  quantity  of  magnesia, 
in  cinnamon  or  spearmint  water,  and  repeat  it,  if  necessary, 
once  in  two  days.  The  diarrhoea  that  occurs  during  teething 
should  never  be  hastily  checked.  It  ordinarily  keeps  off  fever¬ 
ish  irritation  ;  and,  when  violent,  should  be  moderated,  but  not 
subdued.  It  may  be  lessened  by  giving  the  infant  a  little  rice 
milk,  or  milk  and  baked  flour  boiled  together. 

OF  DROPSY. 

Dropsy  is  a  preternatural  collection  of  serous  or  watery 
fluid  in  the  cellular  membrane,  beneath  the  skin,  or  in  diffe¬ 
rent  cavities  of  the  body,  and  receives  different  technical  ap¬ 
pellations,  according  to  the  particular  situation  in  which  it  is 
lodged.  The  chief  varietieSj  each  of  which  we  shall  distinctly 
notice,  are, 

1.  Dropsy  of  the  cellular  membrane,  appearing  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  body,  under  the  skin,  either  generally  or  partially. 
Called  Anasarca. 

2.  Dropsy  of  the  belly,  that  is,  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
Called  Ascites. 

3.  Dropsy  or  water  in  the  chest.  Called  Hydro-thorax. 

4.  Dropsy  of  the  head. 

5.  Dropsy  of  the  scrotal-bag.  Called  Hydrocele. 

Dropsy,  under  whatever  form  it  takes  place,  is,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  a  disease  of  debility.  Its  general  causes  are  those  wdiicli 
induce  debility,  either  general  or  local,  such  are  protracted 
fevers ;  long  exposure  to  a  cold  and  moist  atmosphere ;  excessive 
labour;  unkindly  child-bearing;  excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits; 
habitual  indigestion;  great  loss  of  blood;  drinking  cold  water 
when  heated ;  and  insufficient,  or  innutritions  and  indigestible 
food.  Positive  disease  in  some  important  organ  is  a  frequent 
cause,  particularly  disease  in  the  heart,  digestive  tube,  and 
liver. 

The  immediate  cause  of  all  kinds  of  dropsy  is,  either  a  profuse 
exhalation  on  the  part  of  the  small  excernent  arteries  of  the 
dropsical  part,  or  a  want  of  action  in  the  absorbing  vessels  ;  or 
both  may  be  united. 
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Of  Dropsy  of  the  Cellular  Membrane, 

SYMPTOMS. — This  form  generally  commences  in  the  lower 
extremities,  and  first  shows  itself  towards  evening  with  a  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  feet  and  ankles,  which  by  degrees  ascends,  and  suc¬ 
cessively  occupies  the  thighs,  and  trunk  of  the  body.  When  it 
has  become  very  general,  the  internal  organs  are  affected  in  a 
similar  way  ;  the  lungs  partake  of  the  affection  ;  the  breathing 
becomes  difficult,  and  is  accompanied  by  cough,  and  the  ex-* 
pectoration  of  a  watery  fluid;  the  urine  is  small  in  quantity, 
high  coloured,  and  deposits  a  reddish  sediment;  sometimes, 
however,  it  is  of  a  pale  whey  colour,  and  more  copious.  There 
is  costiveness ;  insatiable  thirst ;  a  pale  dry  skin ;  sallow  com¬ 
plexion  ;  torpor ;  heaviness;  troublesome  cough  ;  and  slow  fever. 
The  water  often  oozes  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  or  raises 
it  in  the  form  of  small  blisters. 

CAUSES. — As  above  stated. 

TREATMENT. — The  indications  of  treatment  are  to  pal¬ 
liate  or  remove  the  exciting  cause  of  the  complaint;  then  to 
unload  the  system  of  the  weight  that  oppresses  it;  and,  lastly, 
to  re-establish  the  frame  in  health  and  vigour. 

If  a  habit  of  intemperance,  a  sedentary  life,  innutritions  food, 
exposure  to  a  cold  and  moist  atmosphere,  or  similar  causes, 
have  originated  the  dropsy,  these  must,  of  course,  be  corrected 
before  any  medical  plan  for  evacuating  the  w^ater  can  be  of  per¬ 
manent  benefit.  And  where  the  cause  lies  in  some  internal 
mischief,  alterative  doses  of  mercury  offer  the  greatest  proba¬ 
bility  of  removing  it,  particularly  the  pill.  No.  89,  or  104, 
page  lOG,  which  may  be  administered  in  conjunction  with  any 
of  the  medicines  next  to  be  spoken  of. 

The  principal  means  of  evacuating  the  accumulated  fluid  in 
all  dropsies,  are  by  the  employment  of  certain  purgative  and 
diuretic  medicines,  and  by  scarification,  or  other  cutaneous 
drains.  Elaterium ;  cream  of  tartar;  black  hellebore ;  the  inner 
bark  of  the  elder  tree;  gamboge ;  and  seneka  root,  are  gene¬ 
rally  considered  to  be  the  most  efficacious  purgatives  in  this 
disease:  and  foxglove;  squill;  meadow  saffron;  nitrate  of  pot¬ 
ash;  subcarbonate  of  potash;  and  hedge-hyssop,  to  be  the  most 
valuable  diuretics. 

The  elaterium  is  a  powerful  purgative,  and  will  sometimes 
prove  of  great  service  in  expelling  the  water.  It  seems  best 
adapted  to  those  cases  in  which  the  strength  is  not  greatly  re¬ 
duced. 

Take  of  elaterium,  six  grains ;  calomel,  six  grains.* — Rub  them  care- 
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fully  together,  and,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  extract  of  gentian, 
form  into  twelve  pills.  Of  these,  one  should  be  taken  every  hour, 
commencing  early  in  the  morning,  till  they  begin  to  operate,  when 
they  must  be  discontinued.  During  their  operation,  the  patient’s 
strength  ought  to  be  supported  by  strong  beef  tea  and  bread,  with 
a  little  wine. 

Cream  of  tartar  has  been  a  favourite  medicine  in  dropsy  with 
many  celebrated  physicians.  An  ounce  of  it,  mixed  with  ten 
grains  of  powdered  ginger,  may  be  given  every  three  hours  till 
it  operates  copiously;  or  half  an  ounce  of  it  may  be  combined 
with  two  grains  of  gamboge,  and  repeated  in  the  same  way. 
Dr.  Home  of  Edinburgh,  has  observed,  that  it  radically  cured 
fourteen  patients  out  of  twenty  in  whom  he  tried  it.  Mixed 
with  a  large  quantity  of  water  it  quenches  the  thirst  very 
pleasantly,  and  the  patient  should,  therefore,  take  this  drink  as  a 
common  beverage.  Black  hellebore  has  also  been  highly  praised. 
The  following  pill,  called  Bacher’s  pill,  was  once  in  high  repu¬ 
tation,  and  sold  all  over  Europe,  for  the  cure  of  dropsy. 

Take  of  extract  of  black  hellebore,  half  a  drachm ;  myrrh,  in  powder, 
carduus  benedictus,  in  powder,  of  each,  eleven  grains. — Mix, 
and  divide  the  mass  into  seventy  pills,  five  of  which  are  to  be  taken 
every  six  hours  till  they  operate  well  on  the  bowels. 

The  expressed  juice  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  common  elder 
tree  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  from  a  drachm  to  half  an  ounce, 
and  repeated  every  three  or  four  hours  till  it  has  the  desired 
effect  of  producing  copious  evacuations  by  stool  and  urine, 
which  it  is  capable  of  doing,  and  by  which  means,  the  illustrious 
Sydenham  observes,  that  he  had  cured  a  vast  number  of  cases. 
The  decoction  of  seneka,  may  be  taken  in  the  doses  mentioned 
at  page  293;  but  it  is  certainly  inferior  to  the  foregoing  reme¬ 
dies,  which  may  be  likewise  asserted  of  gamboge. 

Sydenham  has  some  excellent  observations  on  the  use  of 
purgatives  for  the  cure  of  dropsy.  He  very  wisely  remarks, 
that  before  administering  such  medicines,  we  should  ascertain 
whether  the  patient  be  easy  or  hard  to  purge,  because,  in  the 
former  case,  the  milder  purgatives  will  generally  answer  best; 
while  in  the  latter,  the  strong  drastic  cathartics,  as  elaterium, 
black  hellebore,  &c.  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  produce  any 
good  effect.  He  speaks  favourably  of  the  syrup  of  buckthorn  as 
an  effectual  purge  to  those  dropsical  patients  who  are  easily 
moved,  and  relates  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  this  complaint 
to  a  great  degree,  her  belly  being  swelled  to  an  incredible  size. 
He  gave  her  an  ounce  of  the  syrup  of  buckthorn  before  dinner,  and 
it  brought  away  an  almost  inconceivable  quantity  of  water, 
**  Encouraged  by  this  success,”  says  he,  “  I  gave  it  every  day, 
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only  interposing  a  day  or  two  occasionally,  when  she  seemed 
weaker  than  ordinary.  And  the  water  being  by  these  means 
carried  off  by  degrees,  the  swelling  of  the  belly  diminished  daily, 
and  she  recovered.” 

As  diuretic  remedies,  squill,  foxglove,  and  meadow-saffron, 
are  undoubtedly  very  valuable.  The  following  combinations 
are  esteemed  forms  for  exhibiting  squill. 

Take  of  dried  squill,  in  powder,  three  grains;  opium,  in  powder, 
half  a  grain  ;  cinnamon  bark,  in  powder,  ten  grains. — Mix  for  a 
powder,  to  be  taken  in  any  agreeable  vehicle,  three  or  four  times  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

If  there  appears  to  be  a  diseased  enlargement  of  some  in¬ 
ternal  organ,  or,  indeed,  any  internal  obstruction,  the  following 
formula  will  be  found  highly  serviceable."^ 

Take  of  compound  squill  pill,  one  drachm;  calomel  six  grains. — 
Mix  them  well  together,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills.  Two  to  be 
taken  every  night,  or  twice  a  day. 

Foxglove  is  rarely  applicable  to  dropsical  persons  of  tense 
fibres  and  great  natural  strength;  but  in  those  with  a  feeble  or 
intermitting  pulse,  whose  dropsical  limbs  and  body  are  soft  and 
yielding,  the  complexion  pale,  and  the  skin  cold,  it  is  sometimes 
a  valuable  diuretic. 

Take  of  infusion  of  fox-glove,  four  ounces;  tincture  of  foxglove,  half 
a  drachm;  acetate  of  potash,  one  drachm;  liquid  laudanum,  ten 
drops. — Mix,  and  let  one  table-spoonful  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

The  wine  of  meadow-saffron  should  be  given  in  doses  of  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  twice  a  day  in  the  beginning,  which  may  be  gradually 
increased  to  two,  three,  or  four  tea-spoonfuls.  It  is  very  use¬ 
ful  in  case  of  great  pain,  as  it  is  an  effectual  anodyne.  From 

*  I  have  very  lately  seen  this  medicine  of  striking  utility  in  the  case  of  an  elderly 
lady  who  became  a  patient  of  mine  a  short  time  since,  and  which  I  am  induced  to 
notice  particularly,  as  none  who  saw  her,  when  I  commenced  attendance,  thought 
she  could  recover.  She  is  above  seventy  years  of  age,  and  had  been  for  some 
weeks  complaining  of  considerable  indisposition,  when  she  began  to  be  affected 
with  constant  drowsiness  and  lethargy  during  the  day,  although  her  nights  were 
often  restless  and  unrefreshing ;  her  breathing  was  also  difficult  and  hurried,  more 
especially  on  motion ;  her  feet  and  legs  were  much  enlarged  with  a  dropsical 
swelling,  which  was  gradually  increasing  and  extending;  the  speech  was  altered 
and  laborious  ;  the  tongue  furred  ;  the  strength  and  appetite  greatly  impaired, 
and  her  whole  appearance  and  manner  that  of  a  person  in  whom  there  was  taking 
place  a  general  decay,  or  breaking  up  of  the  constitution,  which  seemed  disposed 
very  soon  to  terminate  in  incurable  dropsy.  Five  grains  of  compound  squill  pill 
and  one  grain  of  calomel,  were  made  into  a  pill,  and  given  her  every  night,  with 
one  of  the  following  pills  thrice  a  day  ;  the  diet  ordered  being  nutritious  but  mild, 
with  friction  over  the  feet  and  legs,  twice  daily.  Take  of  tartarized  iron,  two 
scruples ;  ipecacuan,  in  powder,  ten  grains  ;  squill,  in  powder,  eight  grains  ;  ex¬ 
tract  of  gentian,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  the  whole  into  ten  pills.  This  plan 
restored  her  in  about  a  month,  and,  in  my  opinion,  her  recovery  ought  to  be  mainly 
attributed  to  the  use  of  the  squill  pill  and  calomel;  See  page  310. 
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a  scruple  to  a  half  a  drachm  of  the  powder  of  hedge-hyssop  may 
be  administered  twice  a  day,  and  is  said  to  be  particularly  effi¬ 
cacious  in  those  dropsies  which  are  the  consequence  of  obstruc¬ 
tion  in  some  of  the  abdominal  organs.  Broom  ashes,  or  the 
decoction  of  broom,  were  formerly  a  famous  remedy;  but  it  is 
now  known  that  these  owe  their  virtues  to  the  fixed  alkali  they 
contain,  and,  therefore,  medical  men  prefer  giving  ten  or 
twenty  grains  of  the  subcarbonate  of  potash  twice  a  day,  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  ashes  themselves.  It  has  been  said,  that  a 
large  spoonful  of  unbruised  mustard  seed,  taken  every  night 
and  morning,  together  with  the  siibcarbonate  of  potash  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  has  performed  a  cure  in  a  very  bad  case  of 
dropsy. 

If  general  debility  has  occasioned  the  disease,  the  alkali  may 
be  advantageously  united  with  a  bitter  tonic. 

Take  of  subcarbonate  of  potash,  ten  grains;  compound  infusion  of 
gentian,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  compound  spirit  of  ether,  half  a 
drachm  ;  tincture  of  cinnamon,  half  a  drachm. — Mix  fora  draught, 
to  be  taken  twice  a  day. 

Dr.  Buchan  speaks  favourably  of  the  efficacy  of  a  drachm  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  taken  every  morning  in  a  draught  of  ale;  and 
I  have  known  it  succeed  in  one  case.  It  is  most  applicable 
to  the  dropsy  of  young  persons,  and  those  who  have  a  good 
measure  of  strength  remaining. 

In  those  instances  in  which  the  dropsy  appears  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  in  general  weakness,  where  there  is  a  feeble  pulse,  and 
a  blanched  complexion,  without  organic  injury,  the  inhalation 
of  oxygen  gas  has  sometimes  proved  the  most  valuable  tonic 
which  experience  could  suggest.  It  has  immediately  invigorated 
the  whole  constitution,  and  thus  enabled  it  to  struggle  effec¬ 
tually  with  the  disease  so  as  finally  to  overcome  it;  and  in  all 
such  cases  as  those  described,  it  merits  a  fair  trial.  See  what 
is  said  of  it  under  Dropsy  of  the  Chest, 

Under  the  use  of  either  of  the  preceding  remedies,  it  will 
frequently  be  highly  proper  to  scarify  the  legs  at  the  same  time, 
which  is  a  simple  and  very  safe  operation,  if  it  be  not  left  to  a 
late  period.  The  scarification  should  be  made  with  a  lancet  on 
the  outside  of  each  knee,  a  little  below  the  joint;  the  incision 
resembling  in  form  the  letter  T,  and  just  penetrating  through 
the  skin.  From  this  cut,  which  will  not  easily  close,  the  water 
will  sometimes  drain  away  in  a  surprising  manner,  and  the  bene¬ 
fit  arising  is  often  permanent. 

The  diet,  in  all  dropsical  cases,  ought  to  be  nourishing,  that 
food  being  selected  which  is  easiest  of  digestion.  The  pungent 
aromatic  vegetables  are  also  proper,  such  as  garlic,  onions. 
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cresses,  horse-radish,  &c.  ;  and  the  patient’s  strong  desire  for 
drink  may  be  freely  gratified,  for  which  purpose,  cream  of  tartar 
dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  butter-milk,  table-beer, 
weak  cyder,  or  cyder  mixed  with  water,  will  be  among  the 
most  useful  beverages  be  can  resort  to. 

After  the  water  has  been  evacuated,  we  must  endeavour  to 
invigorate  the  constitution  by  the  use  of  bitter  and  metallic 
tonics,  with  aromatics,  regular  exercise,  change  of  air,  and  the 
cold  bath.  The  tonics  may  be  taken  as  recommended  under 
the  head  of  Indigestion,  The  daily  use  of  a  little  wine  will  be 
advisable,  particularly  Khenish  wine. 

In  having  recourse  to  active  purgatives  in  this  disease,  it 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  we  are  treating  a  disease  of  de¬ 
bility,  and  that  every  purge  which  does  not  diminish  the  general 
bulk,  adds  to  the,  complaint  by  increasing  the  debility.  If, 
therefore,  upon  a  few  trials  the  plan  be  not  found  to  answer 
this  salutary  purpose,  it  cannot  too  soon  be  desisted  from. 

Beside  the  medicines  above  noticed,  a  few  others  have  at 
times  been  praised  for  their  virtues  in  dropsy,  the  chief  of  which 
are  juniper-berries,  nitrous  ether,  the  diuretic  salt,  and  the 
green  lettuce;  but  they  are  certainly  of  very  inferior  value. 
Emetics,  and  certain  sweating  medicines,  have  also  occasionally 
been  employed;  but  they  are  uncertain  in  their  operation,  and 
are  now  rarely  resorted  to.  Mr.  Mudge,  however,  relates  the 
case  of  a  woman,  about  forty  years  old,  who  was  cured  of  a 
dropsy  of  the  belly,  of  long  standing,  by  taking  two  scruples 
of  compound  ipecacuan  powder  at  bed-time,  for  three  succes¬ 
sive  nights. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  water  accumulates  in  the 
legs,  thighs,  and  even  in  the  belly,  as  a  direct  consequence  of 
consumption  of  long  standing;  from  poor  weak  blood;  old 
ulcers,  accompanied  with  a  considerable  discharge;  great  weak¬ 
ness;  and  an  immoderate  evacuation  of  the  juices  and  spirits 
by  a  salivation,  sweating,  or  purging ;  or  from  too  slender  a 
diet  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease.  In  such  instances, 
purging,  and  other  violent  measures,  must  be  avoided,  the  cure 
then  depending  upon  invigorating  the  general  habit  by  the  use 
of  nourishing  diet,  and  tonic  medicines,  especially  steel  tonics. 
Ten  grains  of  tartarized  iron,  combined  with  fifteen  grains  of 
columba  powder,  and  given  three  times  a  day,  prove  very  ser¬ 
viceable  here. 

Of  Dropsy  of  the  Belly, 

SYMPTOMS. — This  variety  often  comes  on  with  loss  of 
appetite;  sluggishness;  inactivity;  dryness  of  the  skin;  op¬ 
pression  of  the  chest;  cough;  diminished  urine;  costiveness; 
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and  the  other  symptoms  enumerated  under  the  first  variety, 
Shortly  after,  a  protuberance  is  perceived  in  the  hypogastrium, 
which  gradually  extending,  at  length  occupies  the  whole  ab¬ 
domen,  which  uniformly  becomes  swelled  and  tense,  in  a  small 
degree  elastic,  and  communicates  to  the  hand,  when  struck 
against  it,  the  sensation  of  its  containing  an  undulating  fluid. 
The  disease  seldom  continues  long  without  inducing  a  dropsical 
state  of  the  lower  extremities. 

In  the  dropsy  of  the  belly  most  commonly  met  with,  the 
water  is  contained  in  the  general  cavity  of  the  abdomen ;  birt 
there  is  another  form  sometimes  occurring,  in  which  the  fluid  is 
collected  in  sacs  formed  upon,  and  connected  with,  one  of  the 
abdominal  organs:  this  is  called  the  encysted  dropsy.  It  is  sel-j 
dom  accompanied,  in  the  first  instance,  with  any  disordered 
state  of  the  system ;  is  distinctly  observed  to  begin  in  a  particular 
part  of  the  belly,  and  thence  gradually  to  diffuse  itself;  the 
strength  of  the  patient  is  long  Unimpaired;  and  the  appetite  and 
respiration  continue  good,  until  the  bulk  and  pressure  of  the 
fluid  brinof-  on  those  constitutional  effects,  which  usuallv  attend 
the  ordinary  forms  of  abdominal  dropsy  in  its  early  stages. 

CAUSES. — In  addition  to  the  general  causes  of  dropsy  de¬ 
scribed  at  page  309,  we  may  notice  disease  in  the  bowels,  liver, 
or  pancreas  ;  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands;  and  local 
injury. 

DISTINCTION. — It  is  sometimes  difficult  tt)  distinguish 
abdominal  dropsy  from  pregnancy,  where  the  latter  is  wished  to 
be  concealed ;  and  the  real  nature  of  the  case  can  only  be 
known  by  a  suitable  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  monthly  dis¬ 
charge,  of  the  breasts,  and  of  the  swelling  itself. 

TREATMENT. — The  indications,  and  general  plan  of  treat¬ 
ment  are  precisely  the  same  as  have  been  detailed  under  the 
first  variety ;  but  here,  instead  of  evacuating  the  water  by  scari¬ 
fication,  we  draw  it  off*  at  once  by  tapping.  When  the  fluid  lies 
in  the  general  cavity  of  the  belly,  we  can  often  afford  very  great 
relief  by  this  process,  and  sometimes  an  effectual  cure,  If, 
therefore,  the  foregoing  remedies  fail  to  evacuate  the  water, 
tapping  should  not  be  delayed ;  indeed,  it  is  the  opinion  of  some 
well-informed  professional  men,  that,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  operation  cannot  be  too  soon  performed  after  a 
fluctuation  is  distinctly  felt,  and  the  swelling  from  its  bulk  has 
become  troublesome  to  the  breathing,  and  interferes  with  the 
night’s  rest.  In  this  opinion,  the  present  author  fully  concurs, 
and  believes,  that  though  the  first  operation  should  not  succeed, 
we  shall  frequently  gain  great  advantage  from  a  repetition  of  it. 
Instances  have  occurred  in  which  a  cure  has  been  effected  after 
twelve,  sixteen,  or  more  tappings;  and  a  foreign  author  relates 
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a  cure  after  sixty  tappings  within  two  years  and  a  half,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  steady  use  of  aperients  and  tonics. 

One  of  the  most  efficacious  remedies  in  this  form  of  dropsy, 
is  the  pill  of  calomel  and  squill,  prescribed  at  page  312.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  seems  to  have  known  this  medicine  very  valuable 
in  dropsy  of  the  belly.  He  says, 

The  medicines  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  the  most  bene¬ 
ficial  here,  are  calomel  and  squill;  one  grain  of  calomel  and  three  of 
squill  in  powder,  maybe  formed  into  a  pill,  or  two  grains  of  blue  pill 
with  three  of  squill;  one  of  these  should  be  administered  every  night, 
or  every  other  night,  and  in  the  day  you  should  give  a  mixture,  com¬ 
posed  of  from  seven  to  ten  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  one 
drachm  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  twenty  drops  of  tincture  of  digitalis, 
and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  camphor  mixture.  This  draught,  given 
once  or  twice  a  day,  with  one  of  the  above  pills  at  night,  will  often  suc¬ 
ceed  in  restoring  a  person  to  health,  whose  constitution  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  so  broken  and  faulty,  that  it  may  be  deemed  impossible  for 
him  ever  to  regain  a  sound  state  of  body.  Should  the  dropsy  have 
arisen  from  the  irritation  caused  by  hard  drinking,  this  practice  must 
be  relinquished,  or  the  complaint  v/ill  not  disappear.”  * 

This  eminent  practitioner  correctly  remarks  in  another 
part, 

“  Medical  treatment,  when  judiciously  pursued,  is  very  often 
successful  in  the  cure  of  ascites;  in  the  use  of  medicines,  however, 
you  must  take  care  to  direct  their  influence  against  the  cause  of  the 
dropsy.  Therefore,  if  the  liver  is  the  defective  organ,  you  should  en¬ 
deavour  to  restore  its  healthy  functions,  and  in  this  attempt  your 
efforts  will  frequently  be  crowned  with  success,  unless  the  disease  has 
existed  so  long  a  time  as  completely  to  have  broken  up  the  con¬ 
stitution.” 

Of  Dropsy  of  the  Chest. 

SYMPTOMS. — This  complaint  commences  with  difficulty 
of  breathing,  particularly  on  exertion,  or  lying  down,  which  is 
usually  accompanied  with  a  dry  and  troublesome  cough,  and 
a  swelling  of  the  ankles  towards  the  evening.  There  is  a  sense 
of  oppression  at  the  chest;  increasing  difficulty  of  breathing; 
pale  countenance,  sometimes,  however,  it  has  a  livid  tinge, 
and  conveys  a  peculiar  and  striking  expression  of  anxiety; 
urine  high  coloured  and  spare;  pulse  irregular,  and  often  in¬ 
termitting;  palpitation  of  the  heart;  and  dropsical  swelling  of 
the  arms  and  legs.  The  sleep  is  disturbed  by  frightful  dreams; 
the  patient  suddenly  starts  from  his  bed  with  a  dreadful  sense 
of  suffocation ;  and  through  the  whole  course  of  the  complaint 
there  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  peculiar  posture,  in  which  the 
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patient  sits  constantly  upright,  with  his  shoulders  raised  and 
fixed,  which  he  often  contrives  to  effect  by  fixing  his  forehead 
on  the  back  part  of  a  chair,  and  thus  pressing  forcibly  upon  it. 

CAUSES. — The  causes  are  those  already  noticed  at  page  309, 
acting  more  immediately  on  the  organs  of  the  chest. 

TREATMENT. — The  general  plan  of  treatment  is  the  same 
as  that  already  laid  down  at  the  310th  and  following  pages: 
but  squill  is  here  sometimes  particularly  valuable,  as  it  affords 
great  relief  to  the  teasing  cough,  besides  being  a  useful  diu¬ 
retic.  Either  of  the  prescriptions  for  the  exhibition  of  squill, 
given  at  page  312,  may  be  employed;  with  which,  frequent 
blisters  to  the  chest  should  be  combined.  Indeed,  whatever 
medicine  is  resorted  to,  blisters  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  as 
they  appear  to  be  very  serviceable  in  this  variety  of  dropsy. 
Five  or  six  grains  of  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuan,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  grain  of  calomel,  is  an  eligible  night  pill  to  procure 
rest. 

Sir  L.  Maclean,  and  other  physicians,  are  much  disposed  to 
extol  the  foxglove  in  this  disease;  but  it  is  a  doubtful  remedy, 
and  in  its  administration  requires  the  attention  of  a  professional 
man. 

If  there  be  much  debility,  myrrh  and  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  have 
been  recommended. 

Take  of  myrrh,  in  powder,  ten  grains;  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  one 
drachm*  infusion  of  roses,  fourteen  drachms;  syrup  of  roses,  one 
drachm. — 'Mix  for  a  draught,  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

If  other  remedies  fail,  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  gas  merits  a 
trial.  It  has  certainly  been  used  with  complete  success  in  bad 
cases,  and  I  would  never  leave  a  patient  afflicted  with  dropsy 
of  the  chest  without  resorting  to  it.  Mr.  Barr,  of  Birmingham, 
has  related  a  case  cured  by  it,  in  which  “  the  patient’s  face 
was  become  pale  and  emaciated ;  his  eyes  stared  as  if  taking  a 
last  conscious  view  of  their  objects ;  his  legs  were  swelled  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  skin  was  become  much  inflamed ;  he  had 
a  continued  tenesmus,  and  made  very  little  urine ;  he  could 
not  endure  a  horizontal  posture  for  a  moment;  he  slept  little, 
and  frequently  started  from  his  .sleep,  under  an  impression  of 
immediate  suffocation.”  In  four  weeks  from  the  patient’s  be¬ 
ginning  to  inspire  the  vital  air,  not  a  vestige  of  the  disorder 
remained  except  weakness ;  and  at  the  age  of  sixty,  he  seemed 
to  possess  uncommon  strength,  agility,  and  vivacity. 

If  there  be  a  palpable  fluctuation  in  the  chest,  and  all  other 
means  have  been  tried  without  avail,  it  is  usual  to  evacuate  the 
water  by  passing  a  trocar  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  false  ribs, 
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Of  Dropsy  of  the  Head. 

Dropsy  of  the  head  consists  in  an  enlargement  of  that  organ 
from  watery  accumulation,  the  sutures  or  natural  articulations 
of  the  skull  generally  gaping.  It  is  a  chronic  disease,  and  not 
uncommon  in  children,  yet  it  ought  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  acute  complaint  called  water  in  the  head,  of  which  we 
now  hear  so  much,  as  this  latter  is  in  reality  an  active  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  brain,  and  is  fully  described  elsewhere. 

It  usually  commences  with  a  gradual  enlargement  of  the  head 
from  a  separation  of  the  natural  divisions  of  the  skull,  attended 
with  slight  fever,  heavy  pain  in  the  head,  and  sometimes  stupor 
and  disorder  in  the  bowels.  But  the  last  symptoms  are  occa¬ 
sionally  very  slight. 

Its  common  cause  is  debility,  either  general  or  local. 
DISTINCTION. — The  marks  of  distinction  between  this 
complaint  and  the  acute  inflammation  of  the  brain,  now  so  ge¬ 
nerally  called  “  water  in  the  head,”  are  clearly  pointed  out 
under  that  article. 

TREATMENT. — As  the  present  is  a  chronic  disease  of  de¬ 
bility,  no  very  active  medicines  are  proper.  Alterative  doses  of 
calomel,  as  in  the  pill  No.  88,  or  89,  page  102,  given  twice  a 
day,  with  cold  lotions  to  the  head,  and  an  occasional  aperient, 
form  the  most  valuable  plan  of  proceeding  hitherto  suggested. 
Blistering  the  head  and  neck  is  also  sometimes  useful. 

When  the  integuments  of  the  head  are  much  distended,  and 
the  articulations  gape  wide,  the  skin  has  been  punctured  with 
a  lancet,  and  the  vvater  drawn  off  by  degrees.  This  has  occa¬ 
sionally  been  done  with  success,  but  it  must  always  be  resorted 
to  with  caution,  and  the  fluid  discharged  by  separate  stages ; 
for  if  the  whole  were  drawn  off  at  once  it  would  produce  taint¬ 
ing,  and  may  be  followed  by  a  dangerous  exhaustion. 

Of  Dropsy  of  the  Scrotal  Bay,  or  Hydrocele. 

The  hydrocele  is  a  soft,  transparent,  pear  shaped,  dropsical 
swelling  of  the  scrotum,  which  progressively  enlarges  without 
pain. 

The  ordinary  treatment  consists  in  puncturing  the  scrotum, 
and  injecting  a  slightly  stimulating  fluid,  as  wine  and  water, 
which  excites  a  moderate  degree  of  inflammation,  by  which 
means  the  two  surfaces,  between  which  the  dropsical  fluid  is 
contained,  adhere  together,  and  the  cavity  being  thus  destroyed, 
all  future  accumulation  is  prevented.  This  operation  must,  of 
course,  be  done  by  a  surgeon. 

In  recent  cases,  however,  an  emetic,  administered  every 
day,  or  every  other  day,  has  sometimes  succeeded  in  dispersing 
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the  swelling*.  Alterative  doses  of  mercury  are  also  occasion¬ 
ally  useful,  with  which  may  be  combined  the  application  of  a 
stimulating*  lotion  (as  No.  63,  page  97,)  to  the  affected  part. 
If  there  be  any  pain,  leeches  should  be  applied  before  using 
the  lotion  ► 

OF  DYSENTERY,  OR  BLOODY  FLUX. 

Dysentery  is  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  larger  bowels, 
in  which  the  stools  are  frequent,^  and  often  bloody,  attended 
with  griping  and  tenesmus,  the  ordinary  excrement  being  sel¬ 
dom  discharged,  and  when  it  is,  the  quantity  is  small,  and 
voided  in  the  form  of  hard  nodules.  Fever  very  frequently 
attends  the  acute  form  of  the  disease. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  disease  sometimes  comes  on  with 
shivering,  succeeded  by  heat  and  thirst,  and  other  symptoms 
of  fever;  at  others,  the  affection  of  the  intestines  is  the  first 
symptom.  There  exists  unusual  flatulence  in  the  bowels ;  se¬ 
vere  griping;  frequent  inclination  to  go  to  stool;  tenesmus  ; 
loss  of  appetite;  nausea;  vomiting;  frequency  of  pulse;  and  a 
frequent  discharge  of  a  peculiarly  fetid  matter  by  stool.  This 
matter  varies  in  appearance,  being  sometimes  pure  mucus,  or 
mucus  mixed  with  blood ;  pure  unmixed  blood;  matter,  (pus) 
or  a  putrid  sanies;  and  often  films  of  a  membranous  appear¬ 
ance,  or  small  fatty  masses,  floating  in  a  large  quantity  of 
liquid  matter.  Hardened  excrement  is  likewise  sometimes 
passed.  There  follows  great  emaciation  and  debility,  quick 
and  weak  pulse,  sense  of  burning  heat,  and  intolerable  bearing 
down  of  the  parts. 

The  fever  accompanying  dysentery  may  be  either  the  simple 
inflammatory  or  the  typhus  fever.  In  the  latter  case,  the  disease 
is  powerfully  contagious,  and  of  a  dangerous  nature. 

This  complaint  appears  under  an  acute,  and  a  chronic  form. 
In  the  acute  form,  the  symptoms  are  urgent  and  clearly  inflam¬ 
matory,  the  natural  faeces  very  rarely  appearing,  the  pain  and 
tormina  great,  and  blood  often  passing  in  large  quantities.  It, 
terminates,  for  the  most  part,  within  a  month. 

The  chronic  species  is  generally  a  sequela  or  consequence  of 
the  acute,  and  is,  as  its  name  imports,  of  a  less  inflammatory  and 
more  protracted  character  than  the  latter :  here  the  stools  are 
often  frequent,  loose,  and  have  much  of  the  appearance  of  the 
natural  excrement,  but  mixed  with  blood,  and  passed  with 
severe  tenesmus  or  bearing  down  at  the  anus. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  observations,  that  those  who  have 
never  before  been  attacked  with  dysentery,  or  after  a  long  in¬ 
terval  of  health,  more  especially  if  of  a  strong,  or  intemperate 
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habit,  are  most  likely  to  have  it  in  the  acute  form,  at  the 
commencement  at  least ;  while  those  who  have  repeatedly  suf¬ 
fered  from  it,  or  whose  constitutions  have  been  broken  down 
by  excessive  fatigue,  intemperance,  or  other  causes,  will 
often  be  invaded  by  the  chronic  species,  even  from  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

The  dissection  of  those  who  die  of  dysentery,  invariably  dis¬ 
closes  an  inflamed  and  ulcerated  state  of  the  internal  membrane 
of  the  lower  intestines,  and  especially  of  the  colon,  thus  proving 
that  the  essence  of  the  disease  consists  in  an  inflammation  of 
those  parts.  The  liver  is  sometimes  found  diseased,  but  this 
is  probably  only  a  secondary  affection,  found  chiefly,  or  ex¬ 
clusively,  in  those  who  had  a  previous  disposition  to  liver  com¬ 
plaint, 

CAUSES. — The  principle  causes  are,  suppressed  perspira¬ 
tion  ;  a  damp  atmosphere  succeeding  to  a  high  temperature ; 
exposure  to  noxious  exhalations  and  vapours  ;  and  especially  a 
specific  contagion. 

It  is  most  common  in  summer  and  autumn,  and  in  weak,  ill- 
fed,  or  intemperate  habits, 

DISTINCTION — It  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  presence 
of  gripings,  tenesmus,  fever,  and  evacuation  of  blood. — See 
Diarrhoea, 

TREATMENT. — The  indications  of  treatment  in  acute 
dysentery,  are  to  subdue  the  local  inflammation,  to  allay  irri¬ 
tation,  and  to  restore  a  healthy  secretion  from  the  skin;  and 
these  objects  are  most  certainly  secured  by  the  use  of  purga¬ 
tives,  blood-letting,  calomel,  and  anodynes,  especially  opium 
with  ipecacuan.  Almost  the  whole  of  these  remedies  are 
called  for,  in  proper  succession,  and  according  to  the  symptoms 
that  present  themselves,  in  all  very  severe  cases,  more  particu¬ 
larly  in  hot  climates. 

In  Europe,  a  valuable  plan  is,  to  give  immediately  a  full 
dose  of  salts  (No.  67,  page  97)  to  clear  the  bowels,  with  six, 
eight,  or.  ten  grains  of  Dover’s  powder,  made  into  pills,  twice 
or  thrice  a  day,  the  emollient  injection,  No.  9,  page  78,  twice 
daily,  and  the  warm  bath,  at  98  degrees,  in  the  evening.  These 
salts  must  be  repeated  every  morning  afterwards,  at  least  in  the 
beginning,  and  until  the  acute  symptoms  give  way,  when  their 
repetition  once  in  two  days  will  generally  be  sufficient;  the 
Dover’s  powder  being  continued  as  just  advised,  with  the  warm 
bath,  fomentations,  and  clysters.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  pain 
and  tenderness  of  the  belly  are  severe,  and  the  pulse  full  and 
hard,  sixteen  or  twenty  ounces  of  blood  should  be  drawn  from 
tlie  arm  directly,  and  it  ought  to  be  quickly  repeated  if  these  ^ 
symptoms,  denoting  inflammation,  continue  but  little  nbated  by 
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the  first  bleeding.  The  extent  to  which  blood-letting  may  be 
carried  in  this  disease,  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
strength  and  age  of  the  patient,  the  intensity  of  the  pain,  and 
hardness  of  the  pulse,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  passed.  When¬ 
ever  these  circumstances  are  combined,  it  ought  to  be  freely 
employed,  until  the  symptoms  are  mitigated.  In  the  majority 
of  severe  cases  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  belly  will  be  very  useful,  whether  general  blood-letting  be 
resorted  to  or  not.  In  many  instances,  a  large  blister  may  be 
laid  over  the  abdomen  with  much  advantage,  after  bleeding; 
and  the  bowels  should  be  invariably  encircled  by  a  broad  roll 
of  warm  flannel. 

If  severe  bilious  symptoms  are  present,  a  dose  of  calomel 
and  rhubarb,  or  two  grains  of  the  former  with  ten  of  the  latter, 
may  sometimes  be  advantageously  employed  as  a  purgative  in 
the  morning,  instead  of  the  salts  above  prescribed.  The 
calomel  and  rhubarb  might  be  given  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  and 
the  salts  on  the  remaining  days,  when  purgatives  are  required. 

A  combination  of  calomel  and  ipecacuan  will  often  be  found 
of  inestimable  service  in  this  complaint,  and  if  the  Dover’s 
powder,  above  recommended,  is  not  attended  with  so  much 
benefit  as  appears  desirable,  it  may  be  substituted  for  it.  A 
grain  of  calomel,  a  grain  and  a  half  or  two  grains  of  ipecacuan 
powder,  with  a  third  of  a  grain  of  powdered  opium,  may  be 
made  into  a  pill  with  aromatic  confection,  and  given  three 
times  a  day;  or,  a  grain  of  calomel  and  four  grains  of  Dover’s 
powder,  made  into  a  pill  in  the  same  manner,  may  be  adm/i- 
nistered  thrice  daily;  the  other  measures  above  prescribed 
being  employed  at  the  same  time.  These  combinations  of 
calomel  with  an  anodyne  are  sometimes  of  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage. 

It  should  be  noticed  here,  that  ipecacuan  is  justly  considered 
one  of  the  most  valuable  medicines  in  dysentery,  as  it  appears 
in  Europe,  being  sometimes  found  more  efficacious  in  procuring' 

,  a  dischage  of  the  natural  stools  tfian  any  other  remedy.  This 
I  property  it  owes  to  its  well  known  power  of  gently  stimulating 
I  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  thereby  lesseij- 
i  ing  irritation  and  preternatura-1  contraction  there,  at  the  same 
i  time  that  it  determines  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  It  has  been 
:  regarded  by  some  even  as  a  specific  in  this  complaint,  and  I 
i  know  no  respectable  writer  who  denies  its  usefulness.  The 
i  proper  mode  of  exhibiting  it  here,  is  to  give  it  in  such  small 
1  doses  as  will  act  moderately  on  the  bowels,  without  proving 
)  emetic,  for  example,  a  grain  and  a  half,  or  two  grains,  three  or 
irfour  times  a  day.  In  these  doses,  as  I  have  above  remarked, 
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it  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  united  with  calomel,  and 
it  may  also  be  added  to  each  aperient  draught  of  salts. 

In  the  commencement  of  acute  attacks  of  dysentery,  more  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  inflammatory  symptoms  run  very  high,  opium  should 
not  be  given  alone,  either  in  a  liquid  or  solid  state.  In  such 
a  condition,  our  chief  regard  must  l3e  directed  to  lessen  the  ex¬ 
isting  inflammation  by  blood-letting,  aperients,  the  warm  bath, 
and  emollient  clysters.  As  an  anodyne  in  this  complaint,  there 
appears  none  so  suitable  and  efficacious  for  general  use,  as 
Dover’s  powder,  that  is,  the  compound  ipecacuan  powder.  If, 
therefore,  it  is  not  exhibited  through  the  day,  as  one  of  the 
principal  remedies,  a  dose  of  eight  or  ten  grains  may  be  given, 
in  the  form  of  pills,  every  night. 

In  the  aggravated  cases  of  bloody-flux  so  often  witnessed  in 
India,  and  other  hot  climates,  the  following  will  be  found  a  safe 
and  efficacious  mode  of  proceeding;  Let  a  drachm  of  calomel, 
twenty-four  grains  of  ipecacuan  powder,  and  eight  grains  of 
powdered  opium,  be  made  with  aromatic  confection  into  tvventy- 
four  pills,  of  which  two  are  to  be  taken  two,  three,  or  four 
times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
symptoms;  a  full  dose  of  the  mixture  No.  67,  or  an  ounce  of 
castor  oil,  being  given  every  day,  to  clear  the  bowels,  with  the 
warm  bath  and  fomentations,  emollient  clysters,  and  a  flannel 
bandage,  as  already  advised.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  in¬ 
flammatory  symptoms  are  considerable,  or  blood  appears  alarm¬ 
ingly  in  the  stools,  bleeding  must  be  immediately  and  freely  re¬ 
sorted  to,  and  be  soon  repeated,  if  the  inflammation  does  not 
give  way.  Should  the  symptoms  of  local  uneasiness,  and  te¬ 
nesmus  be  great,  a  dose  of  Dover’s  powder  also  may  be  taken 
at  night. 

In  cases  of  great  urgency,  occurring  in  India,  calomel  ad¬ 
ministered  in  the  dose  of  a  scruple,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  with 
the  use  of  the  other  means  just  noticed,  have  been  often  found 
of  signal  service. 

In  regard  to  diet,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  the  object  is  to 
support  the  strength  with  as  little  irritation  as  possible.  It 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  mucilaginous  and  diluting,  consisting 
chiefly  of  preparations  of  sago,  rice,  arrow-root,  gruel,  baked 
flour,  and  such  like.  At  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  it 
will  generally  be  best  to  confine  the  patient  to  these;  but  in  a 
more  advanced  stage,  and  when  the  weakness  is  considerable, 
jellies  and  broths,  taken  with  bread,  may  be  allowed.  Should  the 
debility  be  extreme,  without  any  tendency  to  acute  inflamma¬ 
tion,  the  complaint  having  lasted  some  time,  a  little  wine 
diluted  with  water  and  mucilage  will  sometimes  be  advisable/ 
The  drink  should  be  always  lukewarm. 
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When  the  patient  begins  to  recover,  his  appetite  sometimes 
outstrips  his  digestion,  and  care  must,  consequently,  be  exer¬ 
cised,  not  to  exceed  a  very  moderate  quantity  of  food,  even 
where  the  appetite  is  keen,  for  if  too  much  be  indulged  in,  the 
weakest  organ  suffers  increased  irritation,  and  a  severe  relapse 
invariably  follows. 

The  horizontal  posture  and  perfect  rest,  must  be  constantly 
observed,  and  the  greater  the  irritation  the  more  requisite  they 
are.  The  patient  ought  not  to  give  way  to  the  frequent  incli¬ 
nation  to  stool,  but  stifle  it  as  much  as  possible.  The  stools 
must  be  immediately  removed  from  the  patient’s  chamber, 
which  should  be  freely  ventilated  at  all  times,  and  frequently  , 
sprinkled  with  vinegar.  In  malignant  dysentery,  the  patient 
should  void  his  motions  into  a  vessel  half  full  of  water,  to 
which  a  tea-spoonful  or  two  of  the  concentrated  chloruret  of 
lime  has  been  added:  this  removes  all  smell  instantly,  and  de¬ 
stroys  infection.  In  such  bad  cases,  the  diluted  chloruret 
must  be  sprinkled  over  the  apartment  twice  a  day,  (see  page 
181).  It  is  advisable  also  to  burvthe  motions  when  the  disease 
is  malignant,  as  the  effluvia  arising  from  them  has  been  known 
to  give  the  disease  both  to  men  and  animals,  even  after  they 
have  been  deposited  in  the  usual  receptacle. 

During  convalescence,  flannel  should  be  constantly  worn  next  • 
the  skin,  and  the  most  scrupulous  attention  be  paid  to  avoid 
dews,  damp  night  air,  and  sudden  atmospherical  vicissitudes, 
more  especially  in  hot  or  unhealthy  climates. 

And  after  leaving  off  other  medicines,  the  patient  should  take 
an  infusion  of  simarouba  bark  or  quassia,  with  or  without  a  little 
nitrous  acid  and  opium,  to  give  tone  to  the  bowels,  which  should 
be  continued  till  they  have  recovered  their  vigour.  This  com¬ 
bination  of  the  simarouba  infusion  and  nitrous  acid  is  often  of 
great  utility  as  a  restorative  in  the  decline  of  the  disease. 

Take  of  nitrous  acid,  a  drachm;  infusion  of  simarouba  bark,  eight 
ounces;  tincture  of  opium,  forty  drops. — Mix,  and  let  one  fourth 
part  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

It  must  be  the  nitrous  acid,  and  not  the  nitric,  which  has  not  the  same 
effect. 

If  pain  and  irritation  are  still  occasionally  felt,  four  or  five 
grains  of  the  compound  ipecacuan  powder  may  be  taken  when 
the  pain  calls  for  it. 

In  chronic  dysentery,  (that  is,  the  protracted  species  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  in  which  the  acute  inflammatory  symptoms  have  subsided, 
or  been  subdued,)  our  objects  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  acute 
variety,  only  we  are  called  upon  constantly  to  remember,  that 
debility  is  invariably  associated  with  this  form  of  the  complaint, 
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and  therefore  every  proper  means  of  preserving  and  increasing 
the  general  strength  must  be  employed.  Of  all  the  remedies 
yet  discovered  for  chronic  flux,  calomel  and  opium  in  combi¬ 
nation  are,  undoubtedly,  the  safest  and  the  best.  Many  pa¬ 
tients,  tormented  for  a  long  time  by  this  painful  malady,  have 
been  speedily  relieved,  and  ultimately  completely  cured,  by 
this  invaluable  medicine.  It  is  equally  adapted  to  the  pro¬ 
tracted  dysentery  so  often  met  with  in  hot  climates,  and  to  that 
of  colder  regions.  An  old  medical  acquaintance  of  mine,  who 
had  this  disease  dreadfully  severe,  while  attached  to  the  British 
army  of  occupation  in  France,  was  perfectly  cured  in  a  short 
time  by  this  medicine  alone,  after  the  numerous  expedients 
previously  resorted  to  by  almost  the  whole  medical  staflT  had 
entirely  failed.  The  following  is  an  eligible  form  of  exhibit¬ 
ing  this  combination. 

Take  of  calomel,  ten  grains;  Turkey  opium,  in  powder,  ten  grains; 
James’s  powder,  or  antimonial  powder,  twenty  grains.  Rub  them 
well  together,  then  form  them  into  a  mass  with  aromatic  confection, 
and  divide  it  into  ten  pills.  One  should  be  taken  directly,  and  re¬ 
peated  every  night  and  morning  till  the  severity  of  the  symptoms 
is  overcome,  when  its  repetition  every  night  will  be  sufficient. 

If  the  exhibition  of  the  preceding  pills  should  not  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  satisfactory  results,  the  union  of  Dover’s  powder  and 
calomel  may  be  very  serviceable.  A  grain  of  calomel  and 
three  or  four  grains  of  Dover’s  powder  may  be  made  into  a 
pill,  with  a  little  aromatic  or  opiate  confection,  and  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a  day. 

The  mixture  of  nitrous  acid  and  simarouba  bark,  noticed 
above,  is  likewise  often  useful.  This  medicine  may  often  be 
given  with  great  advantage  after  leaving  off  the  meroairial 
remedy,  to  give  tone  to  the  bowels,  and  perfect  the  cure. 

The  diet  in  chronic  dysentery  must,  of  course,  be  mild,  unir¬ 
ritating,  and  chiefly  farinaceous.  A  very  excellent  diet  here, 
is  flour  and  milk,  well  boiled  together,  which,  wdth  a  very  little 
sugar  and  spice,  is  highly  relished  by  the  debilitated  patient. 

The  patient  must  constantly  wear  a  flannel  bandage  round 
the  bowels,  and  keep  the  feet  and  legs  warm  by  wearing  woollen 
stockings  and  drawers. 

If,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  dysentery,  there  remains  a 
sallow  hue  of  the  complexion,  -tenderness  on  pressure  in  the 
right  side,  and  a  clayey  appearance  of  the  excrement,  take 
the  pill  No.  100,  page  105,  every  night,  and  a  tea-cupful  of 
lime-water  thrice  a  day. 
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OF  EAK-ACHE. 

Some  persons  are  much  troubled  with  ear-ache  on  exposure 
to  cold,  which  usually  depends  on  a  natural  weakness  of  the 
organ,  or  an  unnatural  susceptibility  imparted  to  it  by  disorder 
of  the  digestive  organs.  In  such  a  state,  a  little  cotton  should 
be  loosely  worn  in  the  ear  to  defend  it  from  the  external  air, 
and  every  appropriate  means  be  taken  to  strengthen  both  the 
part  and  the  general  constitution,  by  means  of  frequent  wash¬ 
ing  with  cold  water,  cold  bathing,  and  the  employment  of  those 
measures  calculated  to  amend  the  general  health. — See  Disorder 
of  the  general  Health. 

TREATMENT. — Sometimes  ear-ache  is  connected  with 
chronic  ulceration  in  the  internal  or  external  part  of  the  ear, 
when  injections  of  warm  water  and  soap  are  advisable.  In  this 
case,  there  is  sometimes  a  constant  fetid  discharge,  for  which 
an  union  of  Peruvian  balsam  with  ox  gall  has  been  recommended 
by  Er.  Hugh  Smith. 

Take  of  ox  gall,  three  drachms  5  balsam  of  Peru,  one  drachm-^ 

Mix.  A  drop  or  two  to  be  put  into  the  ear  with  a  little  cotton. 

For  the  treatment  of  an  accumulation  or  deficiency  of  wax, 
see  the  article  Deafness. 

In  all  chronic  affections  of  the  ear,  a  soothing  plan  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  the  best;  and  it  should  be  particularly  remarked,  that 
this  organ  will  not  bear  tampering  with,  as  from  its  vicinity  to 
the  membranes  of  the  brain,  improper  or  irritating  applications 
are  frequently  dangerous. 

But  pain  in  the  ear  may  be  so  severe  as  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  inflammation,  which  will  be  known  by  the  accompa¬ 
nying  frequency  and  hardness  of  the  pulse,  and  the  presence 
of  fever.  An  acute  disease  will  then  demand  our  attention,  and 
will  require  bleeding,  by  means  of  leeches  applied  near  the  part 
affected,  or  by  the  use  of  the  lancet,  followed  by  warm  fomen¬ 
tations,  blisters  behind  the  ears,  and  the  saline  purgative,  No. 
67,  page  97.  The  employment  of  leeches  will  generally  be 
sufficient,  and  the  diet  should  be  confined  to  simple  farinaceous 
decoctions  of  barley,  grits,  &c. 

But  one  of  the  best  modes  of  treating  this  disease,  is  by  ex- 
i  hibiting  an  emetic,  combined  with  a  purgative  medicine.  This 
'  will  often  cure  ear-ache  far  more  certainly  and  more  speedily 
1  than  blood-letting,  blisters,  fomentations,  or  any  other  means  ; 
i  and  the  reason  is,  that  this  complaint  generally  originates  from 
:  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  which  the  emetico-purga- 
!  tive  medicine  is  eminently  calculated  to  correct.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  thirty  grains  of  ipecacuan  pov/der,  one  grain  of  tartrate  of 
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antimony,  and  five  grains  of  calomel,  may  betaken  together  in 
a  little  treacle,  and  followed  by  a  free  draught  of  lukewarm 
water.  This  may  be  repeated  twice,  or  thrice,  if  necessary. 
Dr.  James  Kennedy  affirms,  that  he  has  treated  twenty-five 
cases  of  this  disease,  in  this  manner,  with  uniform,  rapid,  and 
complete  success. 

Now  and  then  the  pain  spreads  from  the  ears  over  the  whole, 
or  a  great  part  of  the  head,  attended  with  high  fever,  giving  us 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  inflammation  has  extended  to  the 
brain  ;  delirium  not  unfrequently  follows,  and  the  disease  be¬ 
comes  dangerous.  The  most  powerful  local  and  general  means 
must  now  be  combined,  and  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Injlainmation  of  the  Brain. 
It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  however,  that  the  most  violent 
forms  of  inflammation  of  the  ear  more  frequently  terminate  in 
suppuration  than  in  death;  and  if  the  brain  has  partaken  of 
the  inflammation,  the  suppuration  in  the  ear  generally  re¬ 
lieves  it. 

Should  suppuration  occur,  matter  will  be  discharged  for  some 
time,  when  the  simplest  and  mildest  injections  only  ought  to  be 
employed,  to  keep  the  parts  clean,  and  promote  the  healing  of 
the  ulcer,  as  soap  and  warm  water,  or  from  five  to  ten  grains 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  rose  water,  to  be  used 
lukewarm. 

OF  EPILEPSY,  OR  FALLING  FITS. 

This  is  a  disease  consisting  of  paroxysms  of  convulsion,  re¬ 
turning  at  uncertain  periods,  accompanied  by  an  abolition  of 
sense  and  voluntary  motion,  and  ending  in  somnolency,  or  com¬ 
plete  sleep. 

SYMPTOMS.— Its  attacks  are  sometimes  sudden,  when 
the  patient  falls  at  once  to  the  ground  in  a  state  of  utter 
insensibility ;  sometimes  they  are  preceded  by  certain  premo¬ 
nitory  symptoms,  such  as  languor,  pain  or  giddiness  in  the 
head,  drowsiness,  dimness  of  sight,  and  ringing  in  the  ears, 
&c.  In  the  fit,  the  involuntary  muscular  power  is  often  ex¬ 
cessive  ;  the  body  is  bent  forwards,  or  drawn  backwards  with 
great  force  ;  the  eyes  roll  furiously;  the  lips  are  convulsed,  and 
covered  with  a  frothy  saliva;  the  tongue  is  thrust  violently  from 
the  mouth,  and  is  sometimes  shockingly  lacerated  ;  the  pulse  is 
irregular;  the  breathing  oppressed,  and  occasionally  highly  la¬ 
borious  ;  and  in  some  cases,  bilious  matter  in  large  quantities 
is  ejected  from  the  stomach.  These  symptoms  sooner  or  later 
gradually  give  way,  and  the  unhappy  patient  falls  into  a  pro¬ 
found  sleep. 
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The  paroxysms  vary  greatly  in  degree,  duration,  and  period 
of  return,  in  different  cases. 

CAUSES. — The  most  frequent  causes  are  irritation  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines  ;  a  diseased  state  of  the  spinal  marrow  ; 
sudden  fright ;  excessive  grief ;  great  loss  of  blood  ;  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  accustomed  discharges,  or  cutaneous  eruptions  ; 
the  action  of  mineral  poisons  ;  excess  in  drinking  ;  and  the 
imprudent  use  of  calomel. 

On  the  dissection  of  those  who  have  died  epileptic,  various 
diseased  appearances  have  been  observable,  chiefly  within  the 
head,  such  as  tumours,  effusions,  indurations,  and  marks  of 
disorganization  in  some  part  of  the  brain.  M.  Wenzel,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  anatomy  in  the  College  of  Mayence,  who  has  had 
great  opportunities  of  instituting  anatomical  examinations  in 
this  disease,  says,  that  in  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  heads 
he  examined,  he  found  the  cerebrum^  in  a  healthy  state,  but 
the  cerebellum  f  uniformly,  and  in  a  very  extraordinary  de¬ 
gree  and  manner,  diseased.  But  after  the  most  careful  ex¬ 
aminations,  the  inquiry  perpetually  recurs,  whether  we  are  to 
consider  the  diseased  appearances  present  as  the  cause  or  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  disease.  I  incline  to  the  latter  opinion  ;  and 
it  is  certain,  that  in  many  cases  of  epilepsy  no  mark  of  disease 
whatever  could  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

DISTINCTION. — The  involuntary  laughing  or  weeping, 
and  the  sensation  of  a  globe  rising  in  the  throat,  which  accom¬ 
pany  hysterics,  will  sufficiently  distinguish  this  disease  from 
epilepsy.  For  the  signs  distinguishing  it  from  Apoplexy,  see 
that  article. 

TREATMENT. — The  most  powerful  remedies  in  epilepsy 
are,  the  ammoniate  of  copper  ;  flowers  of  zinc  ;  leaves  of  the 
orange  tree  ;  misseltoe  ;  lady’s  smock  ;  setons  or  issues  ;  and  a 
strict  regard  to  the  diet  and  regimen  proper  for  the  case.  Dr. 
Cullen,  the  celebrated  Professor  at  Edinburgh,  was  very  par¬ 
tial  to  the  ammoniate  of  copper,  and  numerous  cases  are  on 
record  in  which  it  was  successfully  employed.  Dr.  Battie  says, 
**  it  seldom  fails  to  cure  epilepsy  ;  never,  if  the  disease  be 
idiopathic, i  and  the  patient  not  exhausted.” 

Take  of  ammoniate  of  copper,  twenty  grains ;  bread  crumb,  and 
mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  form  it  into  a 
mass  ;  which  is  to  be  divided  into  forty  pills.  In  the  beginning, 
one  of  these  is  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day,  and  gradually  in¬ 
creased  to  two,  or  even  three  pills,  thrice  a  day. 

*  The  larger  and  upper  portion  of  the  brain. 

+  The  small  portion  of  the  brain,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  head. 

X  A  primary  disease,  not  depending  on  another. 
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The  flowers  of  zinc  were  once  in  high  repute  in  epilepsy,  and 
in  all  other  spasmodic  complaints ;  but  they  have  suffered  of  late, 
like  every  other  medicine,  from  druggists  having  frequently 
sold  a  bad  article.  The  dose  is  three  grains,  made  into  a  pill 
with  extract  of  gentian,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  which  may  be 
increased  to  six  or  seven  grains.  These  preparations  of  copper 
and  zinc  may  be  given  alone,  as  how  directed,  or  each  dose  of 
either  medicine  may  be  combined  with  three  grains  of  camphor, 
which  Dr.  Cullen  thought  capable  of  increasing  their  virtues. 

The  leaves  of  the  orange  tree  have  been  little  used  in  this 
country,  but  have  been  an  esteemed  remedy  on  the  continent, 
having  been  used  at  the  Hague,  and  in  the  hospitals  of  Vienna, 
with  evident  advantage.  M.  Locker  administered  this  medi¬ 
cine  in  the  hospital  of  St,  Mark  to  a  great  many  epileptic  per¬ 
sons,  and  found  it  superior,  he  says,  to  the  most  celebrated 
remedies,  all  of  which  he  had  tried.  The  dose  is  from  a 
scruple  to  a  drachm  of  the  powder,  three  times  a  day.  The 
powder  of  misseltoe  is  an  ancient  anti-epileptic,  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  of  great  service.  Boerhaave,  Van  Swieten,  Dr.  Wil- 
lan,  and  other  celebrated  physicians,  have  employed  it  with 
success.  I'he  dose  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  last  article. 

The  lady’s  smock  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Sir  George 
Baker,  and  Ray  mentions  it  in  his  letters  with  approbation.  A 
Cornish  clergyman,  of  the  name  of  Gregor,  has  observed,  that 
the  flowering  tops  of  the  lady’s  smock  has  been  used  by  his 
family  for  some  generations  in  the  cure  of  epilepsies.  They 
should  be  gathered  in  June  or  July  ;  and  the  dose  is  a  scruple 
twice  a  day,  which  should  be  increased  by  degrees  to  a  drachm, 
or  a  drachm  and  a  half. 

Dr.  Pritchard,  of  Bristol,  very  properly  remarks,  that  a 
seton,  or  issue,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spine,  should  never 
be  neglected  in  this  disease.  It  is  frequently  a  valuable  ad¬ 
junct  to  the  internal  medicine  made  use  of,  and  is  sometimes 
effectual  alone.  It  seems  particularly  indicated  where  there  is 
a  preternatural  fulness  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  head. 

Besides  the  above  remedies,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  valerian, 
nux  vomica,  thorn  apple,  and  some  other  medicines,  have 
been  occasionally  useful ;  but  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  inferior 
to  the  preceding.  The  nitrate  of  silver  owes  the  reputation  it 
has  lately  gained,  as  a  remedy  for  epilepsy,  principally  to  the 
support  given  it  by  Dr.  Baillie.  It  certainly  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  with  perfect  success  ;  and  may  be  administered  in  doses 
of  from  one  to  six  grains,  three  times  a  day,  made  into  pills 
with  crumb  of  bread,  and  mucilage  of  gum  arabic.  Of  all  the 
forms  of  giving  valerian,  that  of  the  oil  would  seem  to  be  the 
most  eligible,  which  is  a  favourite  medicine  for  this  complaint 
in  Germany. 
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The  tincture  of  nux  vomica  is  strongly  recommended  by  Dr. 
Lobenstein  Lobel,  a  German  physician,  in  that  species  of  epi¬ 
lepsy  which  appears  on  the  cessation  of  the  menses.  He  says, 
that,  in  such  cases,  he  has  given  it  with  uniform  success,  com¬ 
mencing  with  sixteen  drops,  every  three  hours,  and  increasing 
it  gradually  to  twenty-five  drops  or  more. 

The  oil  of  turpentine  is  another  medicine  much  used  by  some 
physicians ;  and  is  particularly  indicated  in  cases  of  epilepsy 
depending  upon  the  presence  of  worms,  and  other  sources  of  in¬ 
testinal  irritation.  The  proper  dose  is  from  two  drachms  to  an 
ounce  occasionally,  made  into  an  emulsion  with  cinnamon  water 
and  mucilage. 

The  external  application  of  opium  is  sometimes  worthy  of 
trial.  A  young  lady  was  brought  to  M.  Portal,  an  eminent 
Parisian  physician,  who  was  every  day  attacked  by  violent 
epileptic  fits,  which  began  in  one  of  her  toes  ;  this  circumstance 
suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  cutting  the  nerve,  for  the  purpose 
of  interrupting  the  communication  ;  but  he  began  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  opium  to  the  nerve,  and  that  alone  proved  sufficient 
to  effect  a  complete  cure.  The  use  of  the  opiate  liniment. 
No.  page  99,  is  very  useful  in  case  of  a  furious  slate,  which 
sometimes  supervenes  a  fit  in  strong  robust  habits.  It  soon 
effects  a  calm,  and  induces  sleep.  A  combination  of  genuine 
musk  with  opium,  as  an  internal  medicine,  is  likely  to  prove 
very  valuable  in  some  cases  of  epilepsy. 

Electricity  is  reported  to  have  been  resorted  to  with  consider¬ 
able  benefit,  in  some  bad  cases  of  epilepsy.  Galvanism  has 
also  been  strongly  recommended  in  a  work  published  by  Mr. 
Mansford,  surgeon  at  Bath.  Though  much  cannot  be  said  in 
favour  of  either  of  these  remedies,  yet,  when  other  means  fail 
of  success,  we  may  with  propriety  make  a  trial  of  them.  Dr. 
Esquirol,  of  Paris,  effected  a  cure  in  a  case  of  epilepsy,  de¬ 
pending  upon  a  morbid  affection  of  the  spinal  marrow,  by 
repeated  applications  of  moxa  to  the  spine. 

A  new  remedy  for  epilepsy  has  lately  been  tried  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  by  Dr.  Burclach,  of  Triebal,  and  Professor  Hufeland,  of 
Berlin,  consisting  of  the  roots  of  the  common  mug- wort,  dried  in 
the  shade,  and  a  short  time  before  it  is  used,  powdered.  The 
dose  is  from  fifty  to  seventy  grains,  or  a  large  tea-spoonful,  of  the 
powder,  in  a  little  warm  beer,  about  half  an  hour  before  the 
expected  attack.  The  patient  should  then  be  placed  in  a  bed, 
well  covered,  and  drink  warm  beer.  The  first  dose,  it  is  said, 
generally  gives  some  relief,  and  sometimes  performs  a  complete 
cure;  but  the  dose  should  be  repeated  every  other  day.  Out 
of  ten  cases  treated  by  Professor  Hufeland,  three  were  per¬ 
fectly  cured,  and  three  greatly  relieved.  The  other  four  did 
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not  experience  much  benefit.  One  of  this  physician’s  cases  is 
very  striking:  a  girl,  aged  17,  had  had  a  fit  every  day  for  ten 
or  twelve  years,  in  consequence  of  a  blow  on  the  head  : — she 
was  quite  cured  by  a  single  dose.  A  man,  aged  29,  who  had 
had  fits  for  years,  was  quite  cured  by  two  doses.  Since  the 
publication  of  the  second  edition  of  this  book,  it  is  said  that 
Dr.  Borie,  the  physician  of  the  hospital  at  Versailles,  has  for 
some  time  been  very  successfully  exhibiting  mug-wort  in  cases 
of  epilepsy. 

In  debilitated  habits,  the  cold  bath  is  an  advisable  assistant. 
The  cold  affusion  to  the  head  is  inore  generally  applicable  and 
frequently  more  beneficial.  When  the  disease  is  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  onanism,  or  excessive  indulgence  of  the  venereal 
appetite,  the  affusion  of  cold  water  on  the  head,  and  organs  of 
generation,  should  not  be  neglected. 

When  the  disease  appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by  ex¬ 
cessive  evacuations,  we  should  endeavour  to  restrain  them ; 
when  by  suppressed  discharges,  they  ought,  if  possible,  to  be 
restored.  In  the  latter  case,  blisters,  issues,  the  warm  bath, 
and  diaphoretics,  are  the  best  remedies.  If  the  piles  are  sup¬ 
pressed,  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  anus,  and  aloetic 
purgatives  administered. 

Blood-letting  is  a  common  resource  among  professional  men 
in  the  present  complaint;  but  is  much  oftener  injurious  than 
beneficial.  In  epilepsy  connected  with  general  weakness,  it  is 
clearly  improper ;  and  where  there  exists  a  great  fulness  of 
blood,  it  is  rarely  of  any  service.  I  have  known  it  resorted  to 
in  very  many  instances  of  this  last  species,  but  do  not  recollect 
a  single  example  in  which  it  was  of  advantage,  while  several  of 
the  patients  were  manifestly  injured  by  it.  The  plethora  some¬ 
times  associated  with  the  disease,  is  much  more  safely  and 
effectually  reduced  by  a  spare  diet,  and  purgatives,  than  by 
bleeding. 

Attention  to  diet  and  regimen  is  here  of  great  consequence. 
If  the  malady  be  connected  with,  or  dependent  upon,  debility, 
the  diet  should  be  generous  and  nutritious  ;  but  to  avoid  irri¬ 
tation,  the  quantity  must  be  small.  For  instructions  as  to 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food,  see  Indigestion.  In 
strong  robust  constitutions,  the  diet  should  be  spare ;  and 
if  the  habit  be  very  plethoric,  a  total  abstinence  from  animal 
food,  and  strong  drink,  will  be  highly  necessary.  Such  a  course 
has  proved  of  great  service  to  plethoric  epileptics. 

The  observance  of  early  hours  is  valuable,  and  horse  exer¬ 
cise  is  much  to  be  recommended.  The  bowels  should  be  care- 
full}'  regulated  :  for  this  purpose,  the  weak  and  delicate  ought 
to  make  use  of  a  mild  pill,  as  No.  90,  page  103 ;  but  those  of  a 
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full  habit  had  better  employ  the  saline  aperients,  as  No.  25, 
page  87.  It  has  been  wisely  suggested  that  the  patient  should 
make  an  entire  change  in  his  habits,  which  is  a  practice  worthy 
of  general  adoption.  I  have  known  several  epileptics  in  whom 
the  disease  has  ceased  spontaneously,  after  an  ineffectual  trial 
of  various  medicines,  which  occurrence  has  probably  followed, 
some  unobserved,  though  to  them  important,  change  in  their 
general  mode  of  living'. 

When  the  fit  is  actually  present,  the  patient  should  be  placed 
on  a  bed  or  sofa,  the  head  somewhat  raised,  and  those  parts  of 
the  dress  removed  that  are  likely  to  press  upon  the  vessels  of 
the  neck.  In  order  to  prevent  the  tongue  being  injured  by 
the  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaws,  a  piece  of 
soft  wood,  or  a  napkin  properly  rolled  up,  should  be  introduced 
between  the  teeth.  It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  apply,  acrid 
stimulants  to  the  mouth  and  nose,  but  these  are  now  generally 
condemned. 

This  disease  arises  from  so  many  different  causes,  that  pa¬ 
tients  should  not  be  discouraged,  if,  after  a  trial  of  various 
medicines,  they  find  no  benefit;  for  those  remedies  which, 
generally  speaking,  we  consider  somewhat  inferior  in  their 
powers,  will  occasionally  surprise  us  by  their  admirable  effects; 
and  in  so  distressing  and  dangerous  complaint  as  the  present, 
no  possible  means  of  cure  should  be  left  untried.  If  all  the 
foregoing  measures  fail,  and  the  patient  is  much  debilitated,  I 
would  recommend  a  trial  of  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  gas,  which 
is  another  remedy,  among  the  many,  that  have  now  and  then 
been  successful. 

OF  ERUPTIONS  ON  THE  SKIN. 

Under  this  head  I  include  all  common  rashes,  and  those 
eruptions  on  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  general  surface  of  the 
body,  which  are  without  a  distinct  title,  or  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  treat  of  distinctly  in  a  work  like  the  present. 

The  common  rashes  which  appear  in  blushing  patches,  gra¬ 
dually  deepening  to  a  rose-colour,  often  alternately  fading  and 
reviving,  and  appearing  chiefly  on  the  cheeks,  neck,  or  arms, 
are  troublesome,  but  of  no  other  importance.  They  require 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  the  regulation 
of  the  bowels  by  the  occasional  use  of  the  aperient  pill.  No.  90, 
page  103,  together  with  the  administration  of  the  nitric  acid 
mixture,  page  53,  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  remove  them. 

Those  rashes  which  are  attended  with  small  pimples,  and  a 
painful  itching,  are  still  more  troublesome  than  the  last,  and 
will  require  more  careful  attention  to  the  correction  of  disorder 
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in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  by  the  use  of  alteratives,  and  a 
proper  diet  and  regimen.  The  body  must  be  kept  cool,  and 
the  bowels  gently  open  by  the  pill,  No.  87  or  f)0,  or  the 
mixture  No.  67,  page  97  ;  the  diet  consisting  chiefly  of  whole¬ 
some  vegetables,  and  ripe  fruits,  with  fresh  animal  food.  The 
alterative  pill.  No.  89,  page  102,  every  night,  or  the  nitric  acid 
mixture  above  noticed,  with  a  tepid  bath  at  96o  or  98°,  twice 
or  thrice  a  week,  will  probably  be  among  the  most  effectued 
remedies  that  can  be  resorted  to.  The  following  mixture  also 
is  sometimes  useful  in  these,  and  all  other  cutaneous  eruptions. 

Take  of  ipecacuan  wine,  three  drachms;  flower  of  sulphur,  one  drachm; 

tincture  of  cardamoms,  one  ounce. — Mix  :  one  tea-spoonful  to  be 

taken  twice  a  day,  in  a  wine-glassful  of  water. 

In  obstinate  cases,  sea-air,  and  sea-bathing,  or  the  internal 
use  of  Harrowgate  water,  are  very  advisable;  and  the  com¬ 
pound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  with  a  couple  of  drachms  of 
antimonial  wine  to  each  pint,  is  sometimes  useful. 

The  red,  hard,  distinct,  stationary  pimples,  so  frequently 
seen  in  the  face  of  different  individuals,  are  the  consequence 
of  a  sympathy  ot  the  small  excreting  vessels  of  the  part  affected, 
with  a  disordered  condition  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  If 
they  will  yield  to  medical  treatment,  sudorifics  and  alteratives 
internally,  with  some  local  stimulant  at  the  same  time,  are  the 
most  efficient  remedies.  Dr.  Mason  Good  recommends  ten  or 
fifteen  grains  of  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuan,  to  be 
taken  at  bed-time  for  several  nights  in  succession,  the  part 
affected  being  at  the  same  time  wrapped  in  flannel.  If  this 
is  not  effectual,  the  pill.  No.  104,  page  166,  taken  twice  a  day, 
with  ten  grains  of  camphor,  may  be  tried,  the  pimples  being 
anointed  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  with  the  strong  liniment  of 
ammonia.  No.  42.  Dr.  Darwin,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Zuonomia,  has  a  copious  collection  of  cases  of  this  complaint, 
with  the  means  employed  for  their  cure,  which  it  may  be  worth 
the  while  of  the  afflicted  reader  to  turn  to.  Among  the  rest,  is 
that  of  “  Miss  L.  a  young  lady  about  eighteen,  who  had  tried 
a  variety  of  advice  for  pimples  over  the  greatest  part  of  her 
face,  in  vain.  She  took  rhubarb,  five  grains,  and  emetic  tartar, 
a  quarter  of  a  grain,  every  night  for  many  weeks,  and  blistered 
her  face  by  degrees  all  over,  and  became  quite  beautiful.” 
These  red,  stationary  pimples  in  the  face,  form  a  complaint 
called  by  professional  men  gutta  rosea,  and  are  f)ften  a  source  of 
much  disgust  to  the  female  part  of  society.  Gowland’s  lotion  is 
a  favourite  remedy  for  their  removal ;  but,  as  it  is  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  it  is  by  no  means  safe:  the  above  means 
will  be  found  more  permanently  beneficial  without  being  dan¬ 
gerous. 
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The  grog  blossoms  of  hard  drinkers  can  be  radically  cured 
only  by  a  return  to  habits  of  temperance,  with  the  persevering 
employment  of  the  means  just  noticed. 

The  red  discharging  pimples  occurring  on  the  chin,  and 
about  the  mouth,  are  a  symptom  of  some  internal  disorder,  and 
may  almost  invariably  be  removed  by  the  use  of  the  sarsaparilla 
decoction  in  the  day,  and  the  alterative  pill,  No.  89,  every 
other  night.  The  solution  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  (liquor 
hydrargyri  oxymuriatis)  in  doses  of  from  half  a  tea-spoonful  to 
a  tea-spoonful,  twice  a  day,  in  water,  is  likewise  very  bene¬ 
ficial.  For  these,  and,  indeed,  most  other  kinds  of  pimples, 
sulphur  internally  is  an  admirable  medicine,  and  the  following 
lotion  may  be  used  externally  with  great  advantage.  ^ 

Take  two  drachms  of  Prussic  acid;  six  grains  of  the  oxymuriate  of 
mercury  ;  half  a  pint  of  emulsion  of  bitter  almonds. — Mix  for  a 
lotion,  to  be  used  twice  a  day. 

This  lotion  is  particularly  useful  in  allaying  the  troublesome 
itching,  so  often  attending  eruptions  of  this  description. 

For  chronic  affections  of  the  skin  which  appear  in  distinct 
patches  on  the  hands,  arms,  neck,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
body,  and  which  generally  show  more  or  less  of  a  scaly  appear¬ 
ance,  the  following  ointment  will  be  found  useful  as  a  topical 
application,  with  which  one  of  the  preceding  alterative  medi¬ 
cines  should  be  taken  internally. 

Take  of  ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  two  drachms;  saturnine 
ointment  (page  84)  six  or  eight  drachms. — Mix,  and  apply  night 
and  morning,  on  a  piece  of  linen  rag. 

The  vapour  bath  is  sometimes  an  effectual  remedy  in  cuta¬ 
neous  eruptions  of  every  kind,  and  should  be  tried  in  all  obsti¬ 
nate  cases.  It  may  be  used  about  once  a  week. 

The  red  gum,  and  other  eruptions  on  the  skin  of  infants  and 
young  children,  are  usually  the  effects  of  acidity,  or  other  dis¬ 
orders  in  the  stomach,  and  are  best  treated  with  absorbents,  and 
gentle  aperients  occasionally.  An  absorbent  powder  of  mag¬ 
nesia  and  gum  tragacauth  in  powder,  and  the  aperient.  No.  108, 
page  107,  will  be  proper.  The  whole  surface  of  the  body  should 
be  kept  clean,  and  be  frequently  washed  with  lukewarm  water. 
If  any  imprudent  exposure  to  cold  should  suddenly  drive  in 
the  eruption,  the  child  must  be  immediately  plunged  into  a 
warm  bath  at  about  100^,  which  is  commonly  sufficient  to  re¬ 
produce  it. 

Almost  all  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  foulness,  depend  upon 
a  vitiated  condition  of  the  digestive  organs,  and,  therefore,  the 
most  efficient  remedies  for  them  are  those  which  tend  to  alter 
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this  condition,  and  have,  at  the  same  time,  the  power  of  relax¬ 
ing  the  skin;  such  as  preparations  of  antimony  and  calomel, 
of  ipecacuan,  sarsaparilla  root,  nitric  acid,  and  the  other  means 
above  recommended.  The  common  exciting  causes  of  these 
evils  are  sudden  chills  from  drinking  cold  water,  or  eating  cold 
vegetables  ;  catching  cold  in  the  feet ;  excess  or  imprudence  in 
diet;  constipation  of  the  bowels,  and  othei\caoses  of  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  stomach. 

OF  EXCORIATIONS. 

The  best  treatment  of  common  excoriations,  consists  in  dress¬ 
ing  them  with  the  saturnine  ointment.  No.  84,  page  101,  or 
with  the  simple  ointment.  No.  79,  or  85.  If  there  is  much  in¬ 
flammation  present,  the  cooling  lotion.  No.  64,  page  97,  may 
be  first  used,  and  afterwards  the  ointment.  Should  the  excoria¬ 
tion  appear  to  depend  upon  constitutional  causes,  internal  me¬ 
dicine  likewise  will  probably  be  necessary;  when  the  sarsapa¬ 
rilla  decoction  in  the  day,  and  the  alterative  pill,  No.  89,  page 
102,  every  night,  will  ,be  found  a  valuable  plan. 

The  excoriations  of  infants  are  effectually  treated  with  Gou¬ 
lard  water,  or  by  dusting  a  little  flour,  or  calamine  powder, 
over  them  twice  a  day. 

OF  FAINTING,  OR  SYNCOPE. 

In  fainting,  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  lungs  becomes  feeble 
and  imperfect,  the  sensibility  and  perception  are  diminished,  the 
pulse  is  small  and  weak,  the  voice  uniformly  lost,  and  the  face 
pale.  It  may  occur  suddenly  and  accidentally,  ceasing  without 
any  tendency  to  recurrence :  or  it  may  recur  at  periods  more  or 
less  regular,  with  occasional  palpitation  of  the  heart  during  the 
intervals,  and  impeded  respiration  during  the  fit. 

CAUSES. — The  usual  causes  are  fatigue;  long  fasting; 
sudden  loss  of  blood;  acute  pain;  overwhelming  emotions  of 
the  mind,  and  excess  in  diet.  It  may  arise  also  from  some 
structural  disease  of  the  heart,  or  the  large  arteries  issuing 
from  it;  and  where  the  returns  are  frequent,  and,  during  the 
paroxysm,  the  breathing  though  feeble,  is  anxious  and  ob¬ 
structed,  the  face  livid,  with  a  tendency  to  restlessness,  and 
without  any  ordinary  exciting'  cause,  as  unusual  exertion  or 
emotion,  being  evident,  we  may  with  propriety  suspect  some 
such  lurking  mischief. 

TREATMENT. — In  common  cases  it  is  only  necessary  to 
place  the  patient  in  a  recumbent  position,  to  apply  ammonia, 
strong  vinegar,  or  any  other  pungent  odour  to  the  nostrils,  and 
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to  use  friction  to  the  arms  and  legs.  When  the  patient  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  swallowing,  a  little  wine,  or  brandy  and  water,  should 
be  administered;  and  the  occasional  causes  should  be  sedulously 
avoided  in  future.  If  the  syncope  frequently  returns,  one  or 
two  of  the  aperient  pills,  No.  90,  page  103,  should  be  given 
every  other  night,  with  some  tonic  medicine  in  the  day,  such 
as  the  pills.  No.  91,  or  the  mixture.  No.  73,  or  74,  page  99, 
Cold  or  tepid  bathing  may  also  be  resorted  to,  with  exercise, 
regular  hours,  and  light  meals. 

When  we  have  reason  to  suspect  some  organic  impediment 
about  the  heart,  occasional  small  bleedings  may  be  advisable, 
together  with  five  or  ten  grains  of  extract  of  henbane,  twice  a 
day;  and  the  alterative  pill.  No.  88,  page  102,  every  other 
night,  at  the  same  time,  will  be  sometimes  useful.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  pills  are  a  valuable  medicine  in  cases  of  frequent  faint¬ 
ing  fits. 

Take  of  extract  of  henbane,  one  drachm  and  a  half ;  ipeeacuan,  in 
powder,  twelve  grains;  camphor,  half  a  drachm — Mix  and  divide 
into  thirty  pills.  Two  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

Tranquillity  of  mind  and  body,  an  abstinence  from  all  stimu¬ 
lating  food,  and  a  regular  state  of  the  bowels,  should  be  con¬ 
stantly  observed, 

OF  FILMS,  OR  SPECKS  ON  THE  EYE. 

By  films,  or  specks  on  the  eye,  is  meant  the  opaque  spots 
which  are  frequently  seen  on  the  anterior  transparent  convex 
part  of  that  organ,  and  which  are  almost  universally  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  active  or  slow  inflammation.  The  opacity  may  be 
confined  to  a  point,  or  may  extend  over  the  whole,  or  the 
greater  part  of  the  tunic,  which  is,  in  technical  language, 
called  cornea* 

The  ophthalmic  ointment.  No.  83,  page  101,  will  remove  these 
specks  when  recent.  The  ointment,  No.  80,  page  100,  is  like¬ 
wise  of  great  utility,  and  will  remove  both  the  specks  and  the 
slow  inflammation  on  which  they  depend.  If  the  films  are  of 
long  standing,  and  obstinate,  the  following  eye-water  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  Scarpa,  the  able  and  celebrated  Italian  surgeon. 

Take  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  two  scruples ;  acetate  of  copper,  four 
grains;  lime  water,  eight  ounces. — Mix.  The  fluid  is  to  be  fil¬ 
tered,  after  standing  twenty-four  hours.  To  be  used  with  an  eye 
glass,  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

After  this  has  been  employed  for  two  or  three  weeks,  it  should 
be  changed  for  a  stimulating  ointment,  which  may  be  applied 
in  the  same  way  as  the  above  ointments. 
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Take  of  prepared  tutty,  one  drachm;  socotorine  aloes,  in  powder, 
two  grains;  calomel,  two  grains;  prepared  hog’s  lard,  half  an 
ounce. — Mix. 

This  ointment  is  praised  by  Scarpa.  When  the  eyes  are  very 
irritable,  and  cannot  bear  these  applications,  the  oil  of  walnuts 
may  be  tried,  or  the  ointment.  No.  80,  page  100,  reduced  in 
strength  by  adding  to  it  an  equal  portion  of  hog’s  lard.  Thirty 
drops  of  the  solution  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  (page  26)  taken 
morning  and  evening,  is  a  powerful  assistant  to  these  remedies. 

It  is  generally  necessary  to  persevere  with  one  or  other  of 
these  applications  for  many  weeks,  and,  in  obstinate  cases,  it 
will  frequently  require  many  months  to  eradicate  the  opacity. 
Occasionally  some  of  the  small  vessels  ramifying  on  the  ex¬ 
ternal  surface  of  the  eye  become  turgid  and  prominent,  and 
connect  themselves  with  the  films,  when,  if  the  foregoing  re¬ 
medies  are  not  of  themselves  effectual  in  correcting  this  appear¬ 
ance,  the  assistance  of  an  oculist  will  be  necessary. 

OF  FLATULENCY. 

Flatulency  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  symptom  of  indigestion, 
colic,  hysterics,  hypochondriasis,  and  other  complaints  which 
originate  in,  or  are  connected  with,  a  weakened  state  of  the 
stomach  and  intestinal  canal.  When  the  energies  of  these 
organs  are  impaired,  they  lose  the  corrective  power  which  they 
possess  in  a  healthy  condition  over  the  materials  they  contain, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  a  rapid  fermentation  takes  place,  and 
tlie  digestive  canal  is  distended  and  overloaded  with  the  air 
disengaged;  relief  being  only  obtained  by  frequent  rejection 
upwards  or  downwards.  In  a  highly  debilitated  state  of  this 
canal,  the  quantity  of  gas  separated  in  this  manner  is  sometimes 
prodigious,  and  may  amount  to  an  eructation  of  many  hogsheads 
in  an  hour;  a  circumstance  not  unfrequent  where  weakness  of 
stomach  and  imprudence  in  diet  are  co-existent.  Nor  need  we 
be  surprised  at  this,  since  a  single  apple,  during  fermentation, 
will  give  out,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Dr,  Hales,  about 
six  hundred  times  its  bulk  of  common  air;  and  many  of  the 
vegetables  introduced  into  the  stomach  possess  as  much  or  more 
ventosity  than  apples. 

But  flatulency  occasionally  exists  without  any  other  symp¬ 
tom  of  indigestion  ;  occurring,  for  example,  in  healthy  persons 
after  the  enjoyment  of  a  full  meal,  in  which  case  it  is  plairdy 
at  once  the  effect  and  indication  of  excess,  by  which  the  sto¬ 
mach  is  oppressed  and  enfeebled  in  its  functions,  and  rendered 
incapable  of  exerting  its  full  control  over  all  the  food  it  con¬ 
tains,  part  of  which,  therefore,  ferments  and  extricates  gas. 
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And  from  tins  explanation,  it  will  be  easily  understood  bow  a 
frequent,  unrestricted  indulgence  of  the  appetite,  may  convert 
a  temporary  weakness  of  the  stomacli,  and  an  occasional  flatu¬ 
lency,  into  a  permanent  disorder'. 

CAUSES. — Generally  speaking,  the  immediate  cause  is 
owing  to  a  delicate  or  w^eakened  condition  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  which  explains  why  infants  are  so  subject  to  flatu¬ 
lency,  from  the  natural  delicacy  of  these  organs  in  them.  It 
will  be  seen,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  whatever 
tends  to  weaken  the  digestive  organs,  may  act  as  an  exciting 
cause;  such  as  drinking  a  large  quantity  of  cold  fluid  when 
the  body  is  heated,  a  poor  vegetable  diet,  violent  purgatives, 
worms,  and  lingering  chronic  complaints.  An  immoderate  in¬ 
dulgence  of  tlie  appetite,  as  an  exciting  cause,  has  already  been 
alluded  to. 

It  is  generally  supposed,  that  air  is  occasionally  separated 
from  the  mouths  of  the  secreting  vessels  into  the  digestive  or¬ 
gans;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  there  can  be  little  or  no 
doubt,  that  it  is  merely  given  out  by  the  materials  introduced 
into  the  stomach  in  the  form  of  food,  and  tending  towards 
fermentation. 

TRExVrjViENT. — The  cure  depends  upon  giving  tone  to 
the  digestive  canal,  which  will  be  most  certainly  accomplished 
by  carefully  regulating  the  bowels  by  means  of  diet,  and  gentle 
aperient  pills,  and  by  taking  tonics  and  aromatics.  The  plan 
of  cure  laid  down  under  the  head  of  Indigestion,  will  probably 
be  the  best  which  the  patient  can  resort  to.  Constant  active 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  with  regular  friction  over  the  bowels, 
twice  a  day,  is  highly  proper ;  and  the  follov/ing  strengthening 
pills  are  worthy  of  particular  attention. 

Take  of  ipecacuan,  in  powder,  twenty  grains ;  ginger,  in  powder, 
one  drachm  ;  aromatic  confection,  one  drachm. — Mix.  Divide 
the  mass  into  forty  pills,  and  let  two  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a 
day  ;  with  one  of  the  aperient  pills.  No.  87,  page  102,  every  second 
night. 

Dry  biscuit  is  a  useful  article  of  diet  in  this  complaint. 

In  those  flatulencies  which  come  on  about  the  time  the  men¬ 
strual  discharge  ceases,  an  occasional  small  bleeding,  with  a 
lax  state  of  the  bowels,  often  gives  more  relief  than  any  other 
remedy. 

As  a  palliative  to  give  quick  relief  when  the  patient  is 
greatly  oppressed  with  wind,  a  tea-spoonful  ,of  ether  may  be 
taken  in  a  little  brandy  and  water. 
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OF  FLOODING. 

It  is  only  of  the  haemorrhage  or  flooding  after  delivery  that  I 
intend  to  treat  here.  For  a  small  discharge  of  blood  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  some  time  after  childbirth  is  a  circumstance  neither 
uncommon  or  alarming,  but  when  it  is  excessive  it  is  called  a 
flooding,  and  then  becomes  dangerous,  requiring  a  prompt  and 
decisive  treatment  for  its  suppression. 

CAUSES. — It  is  sometimes  produced  by  pulling  too  for¬ 
cibly  at  the  umbilical  chord,  and  separating  the  after-birth 
from  the  walls  of  the  womb  before  its  blood-vessels  have  suffi¬ 
ciently  contracted.  It  may  also  arise  from  clots  of  blood  re¬ 
maining  in  the  womb,  and  preventing  its  due  contraction  ;  but 
the  most  common  cause  seems  to  be  an  exhausted  state  of  the 
vessels  themselves,  and  a  consequent  inability  to  contract  their 
mouths,  so  that 'the  blood  flows  through  them  without  re¬ 
sistance. 

TREATMENT. — One  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  check¬ 
ing  flooding,  is  dashing  cold  water  on  the  naked  abdomen 
from  on  high.  This,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  was  first  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Gooch,  an  able  obstetric  physician  in  London,  who 
has  remarked  on  its  instantaneous  effect  in  putting  a  stop  to 
the  bleeding,  after  the  coldest  water  has  been  used  in  vain  in 
the  common  way  of  applying  it  to  the  parts,  by  means  of  cloths. 
After  dashing  the  cold  water  on  the  abdomen  from  on  high,  it 
will  be  proper  to  continue  the  application  of  cold,  by  means  of 
wet  cloths  kept  constantly  applied  to  the  parts,  till  all  haemor¬ 
rhage  has  ceased  ;  the  windows  should  be  at  the  same  time 
thrown  open,  and  the  patient  covered  only  with  a  sheet,  and 
kept  perfectly  quiet. 

Should  this  plan  fail,  or  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  re¬ 
tention  of  clots  of  blood  in  the  womb,  the  accoucheur’s  hand 
should  be  directly  introduced,  and  the  clots  be  withdrawn, 
when  the  bleeding  will  often  immediately  cease.  It  is  probable, 
that  the  gentle  stimulus  or  irritation  conveyed  to  the  womb, 
by  the  simple  introduction  of  the  hand  into  its  cavity,  has  some 
effect  in  every  instance  where  benefit  has  followed  the  practice, 
and,  therefore,  we  may  calculate  upon  a  frequent  advantage  from 
this  stimulus  alone,  even  where  there  are  no  clots  to  bring  away. 

Should  the  rush  of  blood  be  so  prodigious  as  to  produce  so 
great  and  sudden  exhaustion  as  to  threaten  the  immediate  ex¬ 
tinction  of  life,  the  warmest  and  most  active  cordials  must  be 
given.  Madeira  wine  or  brandy,  in  an  undiluted  state,  should 
be  administered  ;  and  if  we  succeed  in  rousing  the  patient, 
they  should  be  dropped  by  degrees,  or  exchanged  for  food  of  a 
rich  and  nutritive,  but  less  stimulant,  description.  Opium  also 
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is,  in  this  condition  of  the  female,  of  the  greatest  value,  espe¬ 
cially  in  irritable  delicate  constitutions  ;  and  it  must  be  ffiven 
in  the  extremity  of  danger  in  large  quantities,  as  one  or  two 
tea-spoonfuls  of  the  tincture  for  a  dose,  to  be  frequently  re¬ 
peated.  Opium  restores  the  lost  energy  of  the  arterial  system, 
and,  in  the  nervous  agitation  which  follows  flooding,  is  some¬ 
times  capable  of  saving  persons  apparently  in  the  jaws  of  death. 

For  the  giddiness,  noise  in  the  ears,  and  pains  in  the  head, 
which  are  apt  to  follow  great  loss  of  blood  in  lying-in  women, 
the  best  remedies  are  a  saline  aperient  (No.  25,  page  87)  every 
other  morning,  with  about  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  tincture  of 
opium,  once  or  twice  a  day. 

OF  DISORDEK  OF  THE  GENERAL  HEALTH. 

This,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  state  of  disorder,  in  which 
the  constitution  generally  seems  more  or  less  affected.  In 
such  cases,  the  digestive  organs  are  necessarily  deranged  in 
their  functions,  and  some  of  the  symptoms  of  indigestion  are 
consequently  present ;  and  a  skilful  physician,  who  knows  how 
to  adapt  his  treatment  to  the  varying  exigences  of  particular 
cases,  would  seldom  be  far  from  right  in  referring  the  malady 
to  the  effects  of  indigestion,  and  treating  it  accordingly.  There 
is,  however,  a  difference  between  this  complaint  and  indigestion, 
properly  so  called,  and  one  of  the  chief  differences  lies  in  the 
strong  tendency  in  the  former  to  the  production  of  some  local 
disease,  as  eruptions  on  the  skin,  ulcers,  swellings,  and  thicken¬ 
ings,  of  various  kinds,  &c.  White  swelling',  and  other  diseases 
of  the  joints,  for  example,  often  originate  in  derangement  of 
the  general  health.  In  the  commencement  of  this  disorder, 
we  frequently  find  the  appetite  and  sleep  much  as  usual,  the 
bowels  not  sensibly  deranged,  nor  the  strength  much  impaired, 
and  the  patient  may  look  pretty  well ;  but  on  a  close  examina¬ 
tion,  we  commonly  find  the  tongue  furred,  and  clearly  see  that 
the  secretions  generally  are  unnatural,  and  that  the  patient 
is  out  of  health. 

CAUSES. — The  causes  of  this  disorder  are  anxiety  of  mind  ; 
too  close  an  application  to  business  or  literary  pursuits;  constant 
residence  in  crowded  cities  ;  sedentary  habits  ;  exposure  to 
cold  and  damp;  excessive  fatigue;  or  whatever  has  a  tendency 
to  weaken  the  body  in  general,  or  the  important  organs  of  diges¬ 
tion  in  particular. 

TREATMENT. — The  principal  indications  of  treatment 
here,  are  to  restore  healthy  secretions  from  the  stomach,  intes¬ 
tines,  liver,  kidneys,  and  skin,  and  to  invigorate  the  stomach  and 
whole  constitution,  and  by  doing  so,  we  shall  cure  both  the 
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general  and  local  affection.  To  accomplisli  tliese  objects, 
there  is  scarcely  any  medicines,  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
materia  medica,  so  generally  successful  as  the  compound  de¬ 
coction  of  sarsaparilla,  or  its  alkaline  infusion  (page  85),  with 
the  pill  No.  88,  page  102.  Half  a  pint  of  the  sarsaparilla 
decoction  or  infusion  should  be  taken  twice  a  day,  with  one  of 
the  pills  No.  88,  every  night,  or  every  other  night ;  which,  with 
a  strict  diet  and  much  exercise  in  the  open  air  daily,  will  often 
effect  the  most  salutary  changes.  At  the  same  time,  the  bowels 
must  be  carefully  regulated  by  the  pills  No.  90,  page  103,  one 
of  which  may  be  taken  oocasionally,  if  necessary.  The  bowels 
ought  not  to  be  purged,  but  only  gently  moved  once  a  day,  or 
nearly  so.  When  the  bowels  are  very  irritable,  the  pills  No. 
100,  may  agree  better  than  those  marked  No.  88,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  ;  but  the  latter  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  practicable,  as 
in  these  cases,  they  are,  on  the  whole,  preferable. 

Mr.  Abernethy  is  in  the  habit  of  using  the  term  disorder  of 
the  general  health,  to  designate  those  constitutional  derange¬ 
ments  in  which  he  is  so  fond  of  employing  the  blue  pill,  with 
sarsaparilla,  to  which  medicines,  and  a  spare  diet,  he  frequently 
trusts  for  Ihe  cure  of  the  general  indisposition,  and  any  local 
malady  to  v/hich  it  may  have  given  rise.  Undoubtedly  the 
blue  pill  is  very  useful,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  efficacious  as 
the  pills  No.  88,  or  89. 

If  the  sarsaparilla  should  not  be  attended  with  satisfactory 
relief,  the  pills  No.  93,  page  104,  may  be  taken  instead,  during 
the  day,  with  Ihe  pill  No.  88,  or  100,  every  night.  Or  after 
the  sarsaparilla  has  been  used  for  two  or  three  months,  or  more, 
with  advantage,  it  may  be  advisable  to  follow  it  up  with  the 
pills  No.  93. 

The  proper  exercise  and  diet,  are  described  under  Indi¬ 
gestion. 

'  I  would  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  the  present  constitutional 
derangement  often  requires  a  long  perseverance  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  above  means,  both  medicinal  and  dietetic,  in  order 
to  the  perfect  restoration  of  the  patient,  and  I  would,  therefore, 
exhort  him,  if  he  is  doing  well  under  their  use,  never  to  relax 
in  his  attentions  until  he  is  perfectly  well* 

OF  GOUT. 

Great  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  respecting  the 
nature,  causes,  and  treatment  of  gout,  but  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  to  be,  in  whatever  way  it  shews  itself,  a  disease  of  the 
constitution  ;  and,  when  appearing  in  a  regular  form,  it  must 
be  looked  upon  as  a  salutary  re-action  and  evacuation  of  the 
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system,  whereby  the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation,  and  a  com¬ 
paratively  healthy  state  of  the  various  functions  are,  for  a  time 
at  least,  restored.  This  is  the  view  taken  of  it  by  very  many  of 
the  ablest  physicians. 

It  is  correctly  divided  into  three  varieties,  viz.  acutCy  chronic, 
and  retrocedent  gout. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  gout  sometimes  comes  on  very  sud¬ 
denly,  particularly  in  its  first  attacks.  In  general,  however, 
the  inflammation  of  the  joint  is  preceded  by  various  symptoms 
indicating  a  want  of  vigour  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  The 
patient  is  incapable  of  his  usual  exertions,  either  of  mind  or 
body  ;  becomes  languid,  listless,  and  subject  to  slight  feverish 
attacks,  especially  in  the  evening  ;  he  complains  of  pains  in 
the  head,  coldness  of  the  feet  and  hands,  impaired  appetite, 
flatulency,  heart-burn,  spasms  of  the  stomach,  and  the  usual 
symptoms  of  indigestion.  He  is  oppressed  with  heaviness  after 
meals,  and  a  disturbed  unrefreshing  sleep  ensues.  The  bowels 
are  seldom  regular,  being  either  constipated  or  too  much  re¬ 
laxed  ;  the  mind,  at  this  period,  being  generally  irritable, 
anxious,  and  alarmed  at  the  least  appearance  of  danger.  A 
deficiency  of  perspiration  in  the  feet  also,  with  a  distended 
state  of  their  veins,  cramps,  and  numbness  of  the  feet  and  legs, 
and  other  strange  sensations,  often  presage  the  approaching  fit. 
The  duration  of  these  symptoms,  previous  to  the  fit,  is  various  ; 
sometimes  only  a  day  or  two,  at  other  times,  many  weeks. 

The  fit  sometimes  makes  its  attack  in  the  evening,  more  com¬ 
monly,  about  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  patient 
goes  to  bed  free  from  pain,  and  is  awakened  about  this  time 
by  a  very  acute  pain,  generally  in  the  first  joint  of  the  great 
toe,  the  pain  often  resembling  that  of  a  dislocated  bone,  with  a 
sensation  as  if  hot  water  were  poured  on  the  part.  It  some¬ 
times  extends  itself  over  all  the  bones  of  the  toes  and  fore  part 
of  the  foot,  resembling  the  pain  occasioned  by  the  tension  or 
laceration  of  a  membrane.  Cold  shivering  is  felt  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  pain,  which  is  succeeded  by  heat  and  other 
symptoms  of  fever.  The  pain  and  fever  increase,  with  much 
restlessness,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  succeeding  night ;  after 
which  they  gradually  abate,  and  in  the  most  favourable  cases, 
there  is  little  either  of  pain  or  fever  for  twenty- four  hours  after 
their  first  appearance.  The  patient,  as  soon  as  he  obtains  some 
relief  from  pain,  generally  falls  asleep,  a  gentle  sweat  comes 
on,  and  the  part  which  the  pain  occupied,  becomes  red  and 
swelled.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  fit  is  not  over,  for  the 
pain  and  fever  return  on  the  succeeding  night  with  less  violence, 
and  continue  to  do  so  for  several  nights,  becoming  less  severe 
till  they  cease. 
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Such  is  a  simple  fit  of  acute  gout.  But  it  often  happens, 
that  after  the  pain  has  abated  in  one  foot,  it  attacks  the  other, 
where  it  runs  the  same  course;  and  in  those  who  have  laboured 
under  repeated  attacks  of  the  disease,  the  foot  first  attacked  is 
often  seized  a  second  time,  as  the  pain  in  the  other  subsides, 
which  is  again  attacked  in  its  turn,  and  they  are  thus  alternately 
affected  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  In  other  cases,  it 
seizes  on  both  feet  at  the  same  time.  After  frequent  returns,  it 
begins  to  seize  upon  the  joints  of  the  hand,  and  at  length  the 
larger  joints.  When  the  gouty  tendency  is  very  great,  almost 
every  joint  of  the  body  suffers;  the  pain,  when  it  leaves  one, 
immediately  fixing  in  another. 

In  strong  people,  the  whole  fit  is  generally  finished  in  about 
fourteen  days.  In  the  aged,  and  those  who  have  been  long 
subject  to  the  gout,  it  generally  lasts  about  two  months;  and  in 
those  who  are  much  debilitated,  either  by  age,  or  the  long  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  disease,  till  the  summer  heats  set  in.  In  the 
first  attacks,  the  joints  soon  recover  their  strength,  and  supple¬ 
ness;  but  after  the  disease  has  recurred  frequently,  and  the  fits 
are  long  protracted,  they  remain  weak  and  stiff,  and  at  length 
lose  all  motion. 

The  above  are  the  symptoms  of  acute  or  regular  gout. 

Chronic  gout,  (which  is  by  some  physicians  called  irregular 
gout,)  is  the  disease  of  a  weakly  or  debilitated  constitution. 
Here  the  inflammation  and  pain  are  more  slight,  irregular,  and 
wandering,  than  in  the  acute;  there  is  only  faint  redness  of  the 
affected  joint,  or  no  change  at  all  of  the  natural  appearance  of 
the  surface;  much  permanent  distention  of  parts,  or  continued 
swelling,  with  impaired  moving  power;  and  no  critical  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  disease  terminating.  The  symptoms  are  always 
associated  with  a  disordered  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  a 
languid  or  oppressed  circulation,  and  much  nervous  irritation 
in  the  system.  The  patient  is  distressed  with  various  uneasy 
sensations  in  the  stomach,  as  flatulent  distention,  craving  or 
deficient  appetite,  heart-burn,  &c. ;  the  bowels  are  either  cos¬ 
tive,  or  too  much  relaxed;  fluttering  sensations  are  often  felt 
about  the  heart;  the  painful  sensations  felt  in  the  affected  part 
are  rather  those  of  heat  and  coldness  alternately,  than  of  the 
more  continued  burnings  which  take  place  in  the  acute  form 
of  the  disease ;  the  spirits  are  depressed,  and  the  mind  very 
irritable. 

The  subjects  of  chronic  gout  are  generally  such  as  have  for 
a  considerable  time  laboured  under  regular  attacks  of  the  acute 
form  of  this  disease;  this,  however,  is  not  universally  the  case, 
for  in  some  weakly  or  enfeebled  constitutions,  the  gout  soon 
begins  to  assume  the  chronic  form. 
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Hetrocedent  gout  is  that  form  of  the  disease  in  which  the 
gouty  action  is  suddenly  transferred  from  the  joint,  or  other 
external  part  affected,  to  some  internal  organ,  as  the  stomach, 
intestines,  head,  &c. 

CAUSES. — Whatever  tends  to  produce  an  unhealthy  fulness 
of  the  blood-vessels,  hurt  the  digestive  organs,  and  impair  the 
vigour  of  the  system,  may  be  ranked  among  the  causes  of  the 
gout.  Perhaps  the  principal  causes  are  an  indolent  and  luxu¬ 
rious  life,  or  a  sedentary  and  studious  one ;  hereditary  predis¬ 
position;  anxiety  or  vexation  of  mind;  excessive  evacuations 
of  any  kind ;  cold,  flatulent  diet,  or  immoderate  indulgence  in 
acid  liquors;  the  suppression  of  any  accustomed  discharge; 
sudden  exposure  to  cold  when  the  body  is  heated ;  wet  applied 
to  the  feet;  costiveness;  available  climate.  These  may  act 
both  as  predisposing  and  exciting  causes. 

It  seems  indisputable,  that  the  more  violent  the  fit,  and  the 
longer  its  continuance,  the  more  the  gouty  disposition  is  con¬ 
firmed,  and  the  oftener  the  attack  is  renewed. 

A  continued  imprudence,  or  excess  in  diet,  disposes  the 
gout  to  become  chronic,  and  at  last  retrocedent,  and  to  attack 
the  stomach  in  the  enervated,  and  the  head  in  the  corpulent. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  and  powerful  causes  of  the  chronic 
gout  in  the  present  day,  is  the  improper  use  of  Wilson’s  tincture, 
Reynolds’s  specific,  and  other  preparations  of  meadow-saflfon. 

DISTINCTION. — This  disease  is  distinguished  from  rheu¬ 
matism  by  the  previous  symptoms  of  indigestion  above  noticed, 
which  do  not  occur  in  rheumatism ;  by  the  pains  attacking  par¬ 
ticularly  the  smaller  joints,  while  rheumatism  occupies  tlie 
larger;— by  the  deeper  redness  and  greater  swelling  of  the  parts 
affected  in  the  gout  than  in  rheumatism ;  and  by  the  age  of  the 
patient,  his  habit  of  body,  and  mode  of  living. 

TREATMENT. — The  treatment  of  acute  gout  naturally 
resolves  itself  into  that  proper  while  the  fit  is  on,  and  that  re¬ 
quired  during  the  intervals. 

I  have  first  to  speak  of  the  treatment  proper  during  a  fit  of 
the  gout;  but  before  that  subject  is  entered  upon,  it  is  right  for 
me  to  observe,  that  when  a  patient  is  warned  of  the  probable 
approach  of  a  gouty  paroxysm,  by  the  occurrence  of  drowsi¬ 
ness,  heart-burn,  flatulence,  costiveness,  pricking  and  numb¬ 
ness  in  the  lower  extremities,  coldness  of  the  legs  and  feet, 
general  chilliness,  and  other  premonitory  symptoms,  which  the 
subjects  of  the  disease  are  well  acquainted  with,  it  will  be  in¬ 
variably  advisable  to  attend  to  these  signs,  and  to  administer 
suitable  medicines  without  delay,  since  by  proper  management 
the  threatened  attack  may  frequently  be  averted ;  and  if  this 
object  cannot  be  accomplished,  the  paroxysm  will  be  thereby 
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rendered  milder,  and  probably  shorter.  One  of  the  best  plans 
for  a  person  to  adopt  who  is  threatened  with  an  attack  of  gout, 
is  to  take  the  following  pill  at  night,  and  the  draught  No.  25,  or 
26,  page  87,  early  on  the  following  morning. 

Take  of  calomel,  a  grain;  James’s  powder,  or  antimonial  powder,  a 
grain;  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  three  grains ;  simple  syrup, 
sufficient  to  form  the  whole  into  a  pill. 

This  pill  may  afterwards  be  repeated  every  night,  or  every 
other  night,  (without  the  morning  draught,)  if  the  patient  finds 
himself  relieved  by  it;  and  he  should  take  also  a  bitter  sto¬ 
machic,  united  with  some  alkali,  (as  the  infusion  of  gentian, 
with  liquor  potassm,  or  carbonate  of  soda,  as  below,)  twice  or 
thrice  through  the  day,  not  forgetting  to  keep  the  bowels  in  a 
lax  state,  and  to  join  with  the  use  of  medicine  great  moderation 
in  diet,  repose  of  mind,  and  early  hours.  When  the  patient  is 
of  a  full  habit,  it  will  in  general  be  necessary  for  him  to  ob¬ 
serve  a  rigid  course  of  abstinence  for  a  few  days.  If  the  tongue 
be  much  furred,  and  attended  with  heart-burn,  and  nausea, 
an  emetic  of  fifteen  grains  of  ipecacuan  powder  will  also  be 
proper,  and  often  afford  very  sensible  relief. 

Take  of  compound  infusion  of  gentian,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  tincture 
of  columba,  a  drachm;  carbonate  of  soda,  fifteen  grains. — ^Mix  for 
a  draught,  to  be  repeated  twice  or  thrice  daily. 

During  the  Jit,  the  most  rational  and  efficacious  treatment,  is 
that  which  clears  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  aims  at  the 
restoration  of  healthy  secretions  from  all  the  digestive  organs; 
and  the  most  effectual  way  of  accomplishing  these  purposes,  is 
by  the  administration  of  purgatives  and  diuretics,  combined 
with  mild  mercurial  alteratives,  and  a  spare  diluting  diet. 

Formerly,  physicians  were  fearful  of  prescribing  any  active 
medicine  during  a  fit  of  the  gout,  and  were  generally  disposed 
to  trust  almost  entirely  to  patience  and  flannel  to  overcome  the 
tortures  of  this  distressing  malady;  but  now  professional  men 
are  fully  agreed  as  to  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  endeavour¬ 
ing,  by  an  immediate  recourse  to  the  foregoing  means,  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  disorder  of  the  digestive  functions,  on  which  gout,  in 
all  cases,  depends.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  a  patient  is  attacked 
with  a  gouty  fit,  he  should  take  the  pill  of  calomel,  antimonial 
powder,  and  extract  of  colocynth,  advised  above,  washing  it 
down  with  a  purgative  draught,  combined  with  a  suitable  diu¬ 
retic  medicine,  as  in  either  of  the  following  forms.  In  the 
beginning,  this  pill  must  be  repeated  every  night,  or  every 
second  night,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  and 
the  state  of  the  secretions,  us  evinced  by  the  appearance  of 
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the  motions  and  urine.  It  may  be  observed,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  this  pill  ought  to  be  thus  repeated  so  long  as  the  stools  are 
particularly  offensive,  or  discoloured,  and  the  urine  deposits  a 
sediment. 

Take  of  calcined  magnesia,  fifteen  grains ;  Epsom  salt,  a  drachm  and 
a  half;  vinegar  of  meadow-saffron,  a  drachm;  spearmint  water,  an 
ounce  and  a  half;  syrup  of  orange  peel,  a  drachm.-— -Mix  them 
together  for  a  draught. 

Take  of  Epsom  salt,  Glauber’s  salt,  of  each,  half  a  drachm,  or  a 
drachm  ;  vinegar  of  meadow-saffron,  a  drachm ;  spearmint  water, 
an  ounce  and  a  half;  tincture  of  senna,  two  drachms, — -Mix  for 
a  draught. 

The  first  draught  is  undoubtedly  the  best  in  most  cases  of  the 
present  disease;  but  whichsoever  is  selected  by  the  patient,  it 
must  be  repeated  every  four  or  six  hours,  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  extent  of  its  operation  on  the 
bowels;  since  the  principal  objects  to  be  accomplished  by 
its  use  are,  to  clear  thoroughly  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to 
relieve  the  painful  symptoms  present,  and  these  indications  are, 
in  every  instance,  most  certainly  fulfilled  by  maintaining  a  free 
discharge  from  the  intestines,  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
the  fit.  After  this  medicine  has  operated  copiously  three  or 
four  times,  a  sufficient  action  may  in  general  be  kept  up  by  ad¬ 
ministering  it  once  or  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  which 
repetition  will  be  necessary  until  all  inflammation  is  removed, 
the  stools  and  urine  acquire  a  healthy  appearance,  and  the 
tongue  is  nearly  free  from  fur.  Should  it  be  preferred,  either 
of  these  draughts  may  be  taken  in  the  act  of  effervescence ;  if 
so,  twenty-five  grains  of  carbonate  of  potash  should  be  added 
to  the  draught,  and,  when  it  is  taken,  a  table-spoonful  of  lemon 
juice.  This  addition  will  make  it  more  agreeable  to  many  per¬ 
sons,  and  when  much  fever  is  present,  is  to  be  preferred. 

After  the  above  pill  and  draught  have  been  so  taken  as  to 
act  freely  on  the  bowels,  some  preparation  of  opium  will  in 
general  be  proper  and  necessary,  if  severe  pain  continue.  If 
solid  opium  be  used,  it  should  be  invariably  united  with  James’s 
powder,  which  increases  the  efficacy  of  the  opiate,  while  it 
counteracts  its  deleterious  effects.  Ten  grains  of  crude  Turkey 
opium,  and  eight  grains  of  James’s  powder,  may  be  made  into 
ten  pills,  and  the  patient  take  one  or  two,  at  bed-time,  as  the 
first  dose,  and  repeat  one  every  hour  or  two  afterwards,  until 
sufficient  relief  is  obtained.  If  opium  in  a  liquid  form  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  the  solution  of  acetate  of  morphia  (page  63)  will  be 
found  a  very  valuable  medicine,  and  may  be  taken  in  doses  of 
thirty  or  forty  drops^  in  soda  water^  or  lemonade,  every  hour 
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or  two,  as  recommended  in  the  use  of  solid  opium.  Many 
gouty  subjects  will  find  this  solution  to  be  a  remedy  of  superior 
value.  No  preparation  of  opium,  however,  must  ever  be  used 
in  gout,  until  after  the  administration  and  operation  of  active 
purgatives. 

Some  physicians  have  advised  blood  to  be  drawn  from  the 
arm  during  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout,  believing  it  to  be  very  ser¬ 
viceable  in  cases  attended  with  acute  inflammation,  occurring  in 
full  habits;  but  the  majority  of  the  ablest  professional  men,  of 
the  present  day,  disapprove  of  the  measure,  and  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  highly  improper  and  injurious  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances. 

Nor  can  I  recommend  any  patient  to  resort  to  the  use  of 
leeches  as  a  mean  of  lessening  the  pain  and  inflammation  in  the 
part  more  especially  affected.  They  are,  I  am  aware,  a  com¬ 
mon  resource  for  the  relief  of  these  symptoms,  but  the  effects 
of  their  application  are  very  seldom  satisfactory,  and  often  in¬ 
jurious  ;  since,  in  numerous  instances,  even  where  they  seem 
most  applicable,  they  fail  to  afford  that  alleviation  which  is  an¬ 
ticipated,  and  have  very  generally  a  strong  tendency  to  aggra¬ 
vate  the  subsequent  debility  of  the  parts,  particularly  when 
freely  applied. 

One  of  the  most  efficacious  and  best  local  means  of  relief, 
consists  in  the  use  of  a  warm  evaporating  lotion,  as  that  advised 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  in  common  inflammation,  consisting  of 
two  ounces  of  spirit  of  wine  mixed  with  eight  ounces  of  water  ; 
or  that  strongly  recommended  by  Dr,  Scudamore,  of  Wimpole 
Street,  which  is  made  by  mixing  together  four  ounces  of  spirit 
of  wine,  and  eight  ounces  of  camphor  mixture.  After  having 
rendered  the  lotion  selected  agreeably  lukewarm,  by  immer¬ 
sing  a  thin  cup  containing  it,  in  a  basin  of  very  hot  water,  it 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  affected  part  by  means  of  rags  of  fine 
linen,  which  are  to  be  renewed  as  often  as  they  become  dry. 
It  would  be  improper  to  use  either  of  these  lotions  hot  or 
cold,  because,  when  hot,  they  are  found  too  stimulating,  and 
when  cold,  there  is  a  risk  of  checking  the  gouty  action  too  sud¬ 
denly.  During  the  night,  when  the  lotion  cannot  be  used,  the 
part  may  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  oil  silk,  just  the  size  of  the 
lin  en  rags. 

Poultices  to  the  inflamed  part  were  formerly  much  resorted 
to,  and  are  still,  perhaps,  too  commonly  employed.  When 
used  hot,  they  are  liable  to  the  same  objection  as  hot  lotions — 
that  of  being  stimulant,  and  leading  to  subsequent  relaxation 
and  debility ;  and  when  applied  cold,  they  in  general  suddenly 
check  the  local  action,  and  are,  therefore,  often  followed  by 
alarming  symptpms.  But  a  poultice  made  by  wetting  a  sufficient 
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quantity  of  fine  bread  crumb,  with  one  of  the  above  lotions  hot, 
and  applying  it  to  the  inflamed  joint  when  it  has  become  just 
comfortably  lukewarm,  is  often  of  considerable  service  in  re¬ 
lieving  the  pain  and  inflammation,  and  sometimes  agrees  re*- 
markably  well.  This  poultice  may  be  repeated  twice  in  the 
twenty-four  hours. 

XJitder  symptoms  of  very  severe  suffering,  it  may  frequently 
be  advisable  to  apply  some  anodyne  directly  to  the  part  affected, 
in  addition  to  the  internal  use  of  opium,  and  the  extract  of 
belladonna  appears  to  be  a  very  appropriate  and  efficacious  ap¬ 
plication  for  this  purpose.  A  drachm  of  this  extract  may  be 
mixed  with  an  ounce  of  spermaceti  ointment,  and  a' sufficient 
quantity  of  this  mixture,  to  cover  the  affected  part,  spread  on 
lint,  and  applied  over  the  seat  of  pain.  In  urgent  cases,  it  may 
be  repeated  twice  or  thrice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  and  sometimes  its  tranquillizing  effects  will  be  augmented 
by  covering  it  with  the  bread  poultice,  made  with  spirit  of  wine 
and  camphor  mixture,  as  just  described. 

I  am  nearly  as  much  averse  to  the  use  of  warm  fomentations 
in  this  disease,  as  to  warm  poultices,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 
They  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  by  any  means  well  adapted  to 
alleviate  the  pain,  or  remove  the  inflammation  of  gout,  and 
their  ultimate  effects  are  those  of  weakness  and  relaxation ^ 
Hot  bathing  of  the  feet  is,  for  the  most  part,  highly  objec¬ 
tionable,  during  the  fit.  Neither  should  the  inflamed  joint  be 
kept  very  warm  by  the  use  of  flannel  or  other  means,  since  this 
practice  invariably  aggravates  the  severity,  and  prolongs  the 
duration  of  the  paroxysm.  The  proper  practice  is,  to  keep  the 
affected  part  in  such  a  moderately  cool  state  as  is  comfortable 
to  the  patient’s  feelings,  without  being  so  great  as  to  check  the 
insensible  perspiration.  By  this  means  we  repress  inflammation, 
allay  pain,  and  do  not  increase  the  subsequent  debility  of  the 
joint. 

Sydenham  long  ago  pronounced  a  fluid,  diluting  diet  the 
proper  one  in  a  fit  of  the  gout,  and  such  a  diet  is  still  re¬ 
commended  by  the  best  informed  of  the  profession.  Under 
very  acute  symptoms,  the  nourishment  must  be  wholly  fluid, 
un stimulating,  and  rather  small  in  quantity,  until  the  severity 
of  the  inflammation,  &c.  has  been  subdued,  and  the  patient  is 
beginning  to  recover.  The  best  food  for  the  patient  in  this 
stage,  is  bread  and  milk,  light  bread  puddings,  mutton  or  veal 
broth,  gruel,  barley-water,  and  rennet- whey.  Roasted  apples, 
grapes,  and  oranges,  are  likewise  generally  admissible;  and 
when  the  patient  begins  to  recover,  an  egg  may  be  added  to  the 
above,  with  half  a  glass  or  a  glass  of  white  wine,  diluted  with 
water,  and  sometimes  a  little  bit  of  chicken  or  roast  mutton  for 
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dinner.  It  should  be  particularly  noticed,  that  even  a  small 
excess  or  impropriety  in  diet,  during  a  gouty  paroxysm,  always 
materially  aggravates  and  prolongs  the  attendant  sufferings,  and 
sometimes  gives  rise  to  severe  erysipelas,  either  in  conjunction 
with  the  disease,  or  as  an  immediate  sequel  to  it. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  as  a  general  rule,  which  is  rarely 
liable  to  exceptions,  that  when  the  patient  is  strong  and  full  of 
blood,  and  the  inflammatory  symptoms  run  high,  a  spare  diet, 
wholly  fluid,  is  highly  necessary.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
has  lived  freely;  when  he  has  long  been  subject  to  attacks  of 
gout ;  especially  when  these  have  shewn  a  tendency  to  become 
irregular ;  when  the  system  has  fallen  into  a  state  of  debility, 
and  the  inflammatory  symptoms  do  not  run  high,  the  diet  ought 
not  to  be  so  low,  although  great  caution  is  still  necessary  in 
taking  care  to  increase  a  little  its  nourishing  qualities  without 
rendering  it  stimulating.  Therefore,  in  the  case  of  a  debilitated 
stomach,  with  weak  constitutional  powers,  accompanied  with 
languor  and  depression,  a  glass  or  two  of  Sherry  or  Madeira 
wine,  diluted  with  water,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  animal 
food,  daily,  may  be  added  to  the  articles  above  specified.  In 
such  instances,  it  will  often  be  an  advantage  to  mix  the  wine 
allowed  with  a  little  sago,  gruel,  or  panada,  instead  of  giving  it 
pure,  or  diluted  with  water. 

Kipe  oranges  and  grapes  are  usually  admissible  during  the  fit, 
but  acidulated  drinks  do  not  generally  agree  at  that  period,  and 
acid  matter  must  be  always  avoided,  in  every  shape,  during  the 
operation  of  the  calomel  purgative  pill.  «, 

In  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout,  and  during  the  height  of  it,  the 
patient  is  of  necessity  confined  to  his  bed  in  a  helpless  state,  and 
then  the  affected  limb  must  be  carefully  placed  on  small  pillows, 
in  the  most  easy  position  ;  but  except  under  such  extreme  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  patient  ought  not  to  indulge  in  bed  beyond 
what  is  unavoidable.  When  able,  he  should  every  morning  leave 
the  bed  for  the  couch  or  the  chair,  having  his  legs  raised  and 
supported  in  the  most  easy  position  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  pain 
and  inflammation  abate,  should  gradually  employ  such  further 
exertion  as  relieves  rather  than  produces  irritation.  Subse¬ 
quent  stiffness  and  debility  of  the  limbs  are  invariably  to  be 
counteracted,  in  a  great  degree,  by  moderate  and  early  efforts 
of  exercise,  carefully  attempted. 

When  the  patient  is  convalescent,  he  must,  notwithstanding, 
continue  the  use  of  the  proper  alterative  and  aperient  medicine 
for  some  time,  indeed,  until  all  the  secretions  assume  healthy 
characters  ;  and  these  remedies  should  be  accompanied  with  a 
mild,  moderate,  and  suitable  diet  and  regimen.  For,  at  this 
period,  the  chief  indications  of  treatment  are,  the  restoration 
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of  the  digestive  functions  to  a  healthy  state,  and  the  weakened 
limbs  to  a  due  degree  of  strength,  and  the  means  just  alluded 
to  are,  undoubtedly,  the  most  appropriate  and  eflicient  for  the 
accomplishment  of  these  purposes,  with  which  vegetable  bitters 
and  mineral  tonics  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  united. 
Therefore,  in  a  state  of  convalescence  from  a  fit  of  the  gout, 
the  patient  may  take  one  of  Plummer’s  pills.  No.  104,  page  106*, 
or  one  of  the  pills.  No.  88,  or  80,  every  second  or  third  night, 
with  half  a  pint  of  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  in  di¬ 
vided  doses,  through  the  day  ;  the  bowxis  being  carefully  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  occasional  use  of  a  mild  aperient  pill,  as  No.  00, 
page  103.  Sometimes  the  pill  composed  of  calomel,  James’s 
poYfder,  and  extract  of  colocyntli,  mentioned  at  page  344,  will 
answer  still  better  as  an  aperient;  it  is  certainly  a  useful  form, 
and  will  be  of  much  service  to  many  gouty  individuals.  The 
proper  object,  at  this  period,  in  the  employment  of  opening 
medicine,  is  gently  to  clear  the  bowels,  and  excite  healthy  se¬ 
cretions  from  them,  without  inducing  a  direct  purgative  effect. 

Jt  is  a  common  practice,  in  the  state  of  convalescence,  to 
recommend  a  stomachic  and  strengthening  medicine  to  be  taken 
during  the  day,  and  either  a  vegetable  bitter,  or  some  prepa¬ 
ration  of  steel,  is  usually  selected  by  medical  men.  It  will  ge¬ 
nerally  be  best  to  commence  with  a  bitter  infusion  combined 
with  an  alkali,  and  from  that  to  proceed  to  the  use  of  some 
preparation  of  steel.  If,  therefore,  the  sarsaparilla,  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  be  not  taken,  the  mixture,  No.  74,  page  99,  may  be 
resorted  to,  or  the  following,  which  sometimes  agrees  remarkably 
well. 

Take  of  compound  decoction  of  aloes,  two  ounces;  compound  in¬ 
fusion  of  gentian,  three  ounces;  camphor  mixture,  an  ounce; 

compound  spirit  of  ammonia,  two  drachms, — Mix,  and  take  three 

table-spoonfuls  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Sometimes  the  alkaline  solution  alone  (page  2)  proves  a  va¬ 
luable  tonic  to  patients  recovering*  from  a  fit  of  the  gout.  A 
tea-spoonful  may  be  taken,  thrice  a  day,  in  barley-water,  or 
milk  and  water.  As  a  mineral  tonic,  the  tincture  of  muriated 
iron,  or  the  tincture  of  ammoniated  iron,  are  eligible  forms. 
Twenty  drops  of  the  former,  or  thirty  of  the  latter,  may  be 
taken  twice  or  thrice  daily,  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  infusion 
of  columba,  or  of  cascarilla.  The  pills,  No.  91,  page  103,  are 
also  very  proper. 

The  diet,  during  the  state  of  convalescence,  should  consist 
of  a  moderate  quantity  of  the  most  digestible  animal  food,  once 
a  day,  with  eggs,  bread,  a  glass  or  two  of  white  wine,  a  little 
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mild  beer,  &c.;  and  change  of  air  and  scene,  with  suitable  ex¬ 
ercise,  will  always  be  very  serviceable. 

The  limbs,  and  especially  the  affected  parts,  should  now  be 
regularly  sponged  with  lukewarm  salt  and  water  every  morn¬ 
ing;  and  after  the  skin  has  been  wiped  quite  dry,  they  should 
be  well  rubbed  with  the  hand,  or  flesh  brush,  till  a  comfortable 
glow  in  the  parts  is  produced.  This  practice,  if  persevered  in, 
will  generally  be  very  effectual  in  removing  debility  and  stiff¬ 
ness  of  the  joints.  Should  any  particular  feebleness  exist,  in 
addition  to  the  morning  sponging,  a  stimulating  liniment,  as 
No.  38,  page  86,  or  the  following,  maybe  freely  rubbed  over 
the  joints  twice  a  day. 

Take  of  compound  camphor  liniment,  and  compound  soap  liniment, 

of  each,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  tincture  of  Spanish  fly,  three  or 

four  drachms. — Mix  for  a  liniment. 

If  the  lower  limbs  are  affected  with  swelling,  the  use  of  a 
calico  or  flannel  roller  will  be  found  useful. 

During  the  intervals,  we  have  it  in  view  to  prolong  them, 
and  to  render  the  succeeding  fit  mild  and  regular,  or  entirely 
to  prevent  its  return ;  and  the  most  powerful  means  of  accom¬ 
plishing  these  desirable  objects,  are  by  the  strict  observance  of 
a  suitable  and  moderate  diet,  active4  exercise  in  a  salubrious 
air,  and  early  rising,  united  with  a  proper  use  of  aperient, 
alterative,  and  stomachic  medicine.'^ 

A  proper  diet  and  regimen  have  long  been  regarded  as 
among  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  treatment  of  gout,  as  well 
in  the  intervals  as  during  the  fit ;  indeed,  they  are  of  such  pre¬ 
eminent  utility,  that  they  will  alone  often  display  a  remarkable 
power  in  bettering  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and  sometimes 
even  nearly  approach  to  a  curative  effect,  while  without  them, 
no  other  means  will  be  attended  with  any  great  or  lasting  be¬ 
nefit.  If  the  patient  be  of  a  full  habit,  especially  if  young,  and 
not  long  afflicted  with  the  disease,  his  diet  should  constantly  be 
very  mild,  and  rather  small  in  quantity,  consisting  chiefly  of 
vegetable  food;  but  if  he  has  been  long  harassed  by  the  disease, 
and  is  deficient  in  strength,  his  diet,  although  mild,  and  mode¬ 
rate  in  quantity,  ought  to  be  nourishing,  and  should,  therefore, 

*  “  Amongst  the  remarks,  (says  the  illustrious  Sydenham,)  I  proceed  to  communi¬ 
cate,  on  the  cure  of  Gout,  this  is  primarily  and  chiefly  to  be  attended  to,  namely, 
that  all  A'tomacAicordi^^ei'iire  remedies, whether  they  consist  of  a  course  of  medicines, 
regimen,  or  exercise,  are  not  to  be  entered  upon  in  a  heedless  manner,  but  to  be 
persisted  in  daily  with  great  exactness.  For  since  the  cause  in  this  and  most  other 
chronic  distempers,  is  become  habitual,  and  in  a  manner  changed  into  a  second  na¬ 
ture,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  imagined,  that  the  cure  can  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  some  slight  and  momentary  change  made  in  the  blood  and  juices  by  any 
kind  of  medicine,  or  regimen,  but  the  whole  constitution  is  to  be  altered,  and  the 
body  to  be  in  a  manner  formed  anew.”  Stjclcnham'^  Works,  page  486. 
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consist  of  a  suitable  proportion  of  animal  and  vegetable  food, 
to  which  may  be  added  a  glass  or  two  of  Sherry  or  Madeira 
wine  daily,  with  a  little  home-brewed  malt  liquor.  Ardent  spi¬ 
rits  are  altogether  inadmissible  in  every  case,  and  the  strong 
and  plethoric  should  avoid  wine.  Ale  and  all  the  stronger  malt 
liquors  must  also  be  forsaken.  The  information  given  on  this 
subject  under  Diet  and  Indigestion  will  assist  the  gouty  in  the 
selection  of  those  articles  of  food  which  are  the  best  for  them ; 
and  they  should  never  forget,  that  moderation  in  quantity  must 
be  invariably  the  order  of  the  day.  The  gouty  patient  must 
retire  and  rise  early;  change,  if  possible,  the  air  of  the  crowded 
city  for  that  of  a  healthy  spot  in  the  country ;  and  use  daily 
active  exercise,  proportioned  to  his  strength. 

In  the  intervals,  the  condition  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 
should  claim  constant  and  especial  attention,  as  it  is  highly 
necessary  that  they  should  be  preserved  free  from  any  accumu¬ 
lation,  or  irregularity  in  their  action.  A  principal  point  is,  to 
keep  the  bowels  clear,  and  if  this  cannot  be  done  without  me¬ 
dicine,  a  little  of  the  aperient  mixture.  No.  67,  page  97, 
taken  occasionally  in  the  morning,  or  one  or  two  of  the  pills. 
No.  87,  page  102,  at  night,  will  be  found  useful.  If,  at  any 
time,  the  secretions  are  unhealthy,  the  means  pointed  out  in 
the  commencement  of  thi#  article,  as  proper  to  be  resorted  to 
when  the  patient  is  threatened  with  a  ht,  should  be  used,  and 
persevered  in  till  they  become  healthy.  If  ever  any  stomachic 
medicine  is  wanted,  I  would  recommend  the  alkaline  solution 
(page  2),  or  the  mixture  of  decoction  of  aloes,  infusion  of  gen¬ 
tian,  and  camphor  mixture,  as  prescribed  in  the  preceding 
page.  The  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  is  also  a  good 
medicine  here,  in  numerous  instances. 

The  above  observations  I  believe  to  present  the  reader 
with  a  correct  view  of  the  proper  treatment  of  acute  gout,  and 
it  now  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  that  which  is  applicable  to 
chronic  gout ;  but  before  I  proceed  to  this  subject,  it  will  be 
proper  for  me  to  notice  a  few  of  those  medicines  which  are  at 
this  time  so  highly  extolled  by  some  persons  as  valuable  reme¬ 
dies  in  this  disease,  particularly  meadow-saffron,  eau  medi- 
cinale,  Wilson's  tincture,  and  Reynolds’s  specific. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  meadow-saffron  possesses  specific 
powers  in  relieving  the  pain  of  this  disease,  and  that,  under 
judicious  management,  it  becomes  a  remedy  of  considerable 
value  ;  but  if  used  frequently,  and  in  large  doses,  as  a  princi¬ 
pal  means  of  removing  the  malady,  it  can  never  fail  of  ulti¬ 
mately  proving  highly  injurious.  Its  good  and  bad  effects ^may 
be  stated  in  a  few  words.  When  it  is  used  in  small  doses,  oc¬ 
casionally  repeated,  in  conjunction  with  suitable  purgatives 
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and  alteratives,  it  frequently  materially  assists  the  full  and  effi¬ 
cient  operation  of  those  medicines,  and  is  certainly  of  great 
service  in  relieving  the  pain  of  the  disease,  without  being  fol- 
low'ed  by  any  subsequent  injury;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
be  employed  in  considerable  doses,  freely  repeated,  as  a  chief 
means  of  cure,  the  practice  is  as  destructive  in  effect  as  it  is 
bad  in  principle,  for  although  in  first  using  it  the  patient  finds 
its  operation  to  be  most  pleasant  and  soothing,  yet,  in  this 
way  of  employing  it,  it  soon  grows  less  and  less  effectual  in 
relieving  the  fits,  while,  from  its  injurious  influence  on  the 
stomach  and  nerves,  it  engenders  so  great  a  degree  of  debility 
in  them,  as  leads  to  a  more  speedy  return  of  subsequent  pa- 
roxyms,  which  also  become  of  a  more  severe  and  intractable 
character — and  thus  the  unhappy  victim  of  an  apparently  va¬ 
luable  but  delusive  remedy,  finds,  often  when  too  late,  that  he 
has  been  trusting  to  that  which,  in  giving  him  present  relief, 
has  robbed  him  of  future  comfort,  by  entailing  on  him  exces¬ 
sive  and  permanent  debility  of  the  stomach,  nerves,  and  gene¬ 
ral  system,  and  by  inducing  a  state  of  chronic  gout  from  which 
he  is  scarcely  ever  free.  This  is  a  true  statement  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  and  invariable  consequences  of  an  injudicious  use  of  mea¬ 
dow-saffron  ;  and  I,  therefore,  earnestly  recommend  the  gouty 
patient  never  to  employ  that  article,  %except  under  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  a  judicious  medical  practitioner,  and  as  an  auxiliary 
to  purgative  medicine. 

Eau  Medicinahy  Wilson^s  tincture,  and  Keynoldds  specific, 
are,  undoubtedly,  preparations  of  meadow-saffron,  and  the  two 
last  purely  so;  and  what  I  have  just  said  respecting  the  effects 
of  an  improper  use  of  the  latter,  is  strictly  applicable  to  that  of 
all  those  nosi?'mns ;  indeed  it  applies  to  them  with  still  greater 
force,  since  they  all  are  very  strong  preparations  of  meadow- 
saffron,  and,  therefore,  more  objectionable  than  either  the  vine¬ 
gar  or  wine  of  this  substance,  which  are  the  forms  most  ap¬ 
proved  of  by  physicians.  The  man  who  uses  either  of  these 
“  specifics'’  freely  will  repent  it,  perhaps  as  long  as  he  lives. 

The  Bath  waters  are  by  no  means  so  useful  to  gouty  persons 
as  many  individuals  suppose.  They  are  not  beneficial  in  the  fit, 
nor  during  the  intervals,  when  any  inflammatory  disposition 
exists  ;  and  when  gout  is,  as  it  is  expressed,  flying  about  a 
patient’s  constitution,  they  are  highly  dangerous.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  the  late  Dr.  Parry,  an  eminent  physician  at  Bath, 
and  also  of  Sir  George  Gibbs,  who  now  resides  there.  These 
waters  are,  however,  sometimes  very  serviceable  in  removing 
the  indigestion,  and  general  debility,  left  alter  a  fit  of  this  dis¬ 
ease  ;  but  the  Cheltenham  or  Leamington  waters  are  a  still 
better,  and  a  more  certain  remedy. 
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The  principal  indications  of  treatment  in  chronic  gout,  are 
to  lessen  irritation  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  restore 
their  healthy  secretions;  to  strengthen  them  and  the  constitution 
at  large,  and  to  apply  mild  applications  of  a  soothing,  cooling 
quality,  to  the  affected  joints. 

It  is  clear,  that  the  best  means  of  obviating  irritation  in  the 
digestive  organs,  and  of  imparting  increased  strength  to  them, 
and  the  system  generally,  is  by  perseverance  in  the  proper  use 
of  aperient,  alterative,  and  strengthening  medicine,  combined 
with  a  mild,  moderate,  and  nutritious  diet,  a  correct  regimen, 
and  daily  exercise  in  an  open,  salubrious  air  ;  with  which  the 
occasional  use  of  anodyne  medicine  must  be  united.  The  due 
regulation  of  the  bowels  is  of  the  first  consequence;  but  from 
the  local  as  well  as  general  debility  present,  purgatives  must 
be  avoided.  If  the  bowels  can  be  regulated  by  diet  and  exer¬ 
cise  so  much  the  better,  but  if  not,  mild  aperients,  chiefly  of  a 
warm,  aromatic  quality,  should  be  resorted  to,  once,  twice,  or 
thrice  a  week,  or  as  occasion  requires.  For  occasional  use, 
the  mixture.  No.  71,  page  ,98,  will  be  proper,  and  sometimes 
prove  particularly  beneficial ;  but  for  ordinary  use,  a  warm  lax¬ 
ative  pill,  as  No.  87,  or  90,  page  102,  is  preferable.  Gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  calomel  should  not  make  any  part  of  the  ape¬ 
rient  administered,  unless  the  secretions  are  in  a  very  vitiated 
condition,  as  evidenced  by  the  unhealthy  appearance  of  the 
stools,  urine,  and  tongue,  when  small  doses  of  calomel,  given 
every  second  or  third  night,  either  with  the  aperient  ingredient, 
as  in  No.  87,  or  separately,  as  in  No.  88,  or  89,  will  be  of  great 
service.  The  Seidlitz  powders  are  often  a  useful  aperient  for 
the  gouty.  It  must  be  particularly  noticed,  that  the  proper 
object  in  the  employment  of  aperients  in  this  form  of  gout,  is 
to  keep  the  bowels  clear  without  irritating  them,  or  weakening 
the  general  system  ;  and  that,  in  resorting  to  mercurial  altera¬ 
tives,  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  allow  it  sensibly  to  affect 
the  constitution  by  its  specific  operation,  as  whenever  it  affects 
the  mouth,  or  renders  the  pulse  quick  and  hard,  its  injurious 
effects  are  certain.  The  alterative  pill,  No.  88,  or  89,  page  102, 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a  week  regularly,  is  frequently  very  bene- 
I  ficial,  and  sometimes  six  ounces  of  the  compound  decoction  of 
sarsaparilla  may  be  advantageously  taken,  twice  a  day,  at  the 
same  time. 

As  tonics,  the  alkaline  solution  (page  2),  with  infusion  of 
cascarilla,  gentian,  and  columba,  and  preparations  of  steel, 
merit  the  most  confidence.  Alkalies  have  always  been  fa¬ 
vourite  medicines  with  physicians  in  the  treatment  of  chronic 
gout,  and  I  think  the  alkaline  solution  now  referred  to  is  a  very 
suitable  tonic  in  most  cases,  and  in  many  instances  it  will  be 
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found  of  superior  advantage.  In  the  beginning,  the  patient 
should  take  only  half  a  tea-spoonful,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  in 
water,  or  infusion  of  cascarilla,  and  gradually  increase  to  a 
tea-spoonful  and  a  half,  or  two  tea-spoonfuls,  at  a  dose.  In 
its  continuance,  it  almost  always  favours  the  natural  action  of 
the  bowels,— a  circumstance  of  no  small  moment  to  the  gouty. 
The  tonic  draught,  !No.  33,  page  88,  or  the  mixture  of  com¬ 
pound  decoction  of  aloes,  &c,  given  at  page  349,  or  the  pill. 
No.  91,  will  sometimes  agree  very  well. 

In  most  cases,  the  warm  bath  is  a  useful  auxiliary,  and 
sometimes  the  Bath  or  Buxton  waters.  The  purging  waters  of 
Cheltenham,  Leamington,  or  Harrow'gate,  are  frequently  of  the 
highest  value,  and  where  they  agree,  will  frequently  have  a 
greater  effect  in  giving  tone  to  the  stomach,  and  strength  to  the 
whole  frame,  than  any  kind  of  tonic. 

The  local  treatment  of  chronic  gout  is  similar  to  that  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  acute  form,  at  page  346.  The  lotion  of  spirit 
of  wine  and  camphor  mixture,  prescribed  at  page  346,  should  be 
applied  whenever  there  is  any  tenderness  or  inflammation  in 
the  parts  affected,  or  if  there  be  much  pain,  the  belladonna 
ointment.  These  will  be  of  far  more  service  than  leeches, 
blisters,  or  fomentations,  which  are,  indeed,  neither  appropriate 
nor  always  safe  applications.  Leeching  is  rarely  of  service  in 
chronic  gout,  but  very  often  hurtful,  by  increasing  the  debility 
already  present,  and  strengthening  the  tendency  of  the  disease 
to  become  still  more  irregular,  and  at  last  retrocedent.  When 
the  inflammatory  symptoms  of  the  joints  have  been  removed  by 
the  above  lotion,  the  system  of  sponging  the  joints  and  lower  ex¬ 
tremities  with  lukewarm  salt  water  in  the  morning,  and  active 
triction  afterwards,  twice  in  the  day,  with  a  stimulating  lini¬ 
ment,  as  No.  38,  or  43,  will  be  found  highly  useful. 

The  Bath  and  Buxton  waters  are  a  valuable  local  as  well  as 
general  remedy  in  chronic  gout.  I  am  inclined  to  think  very 
highly  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Buxton  water,  particularly  in 
aggravated  cases. 

To  relieve  the  pains  of  the  chronic  form  of  the  present  dis¬ 
ease,  the  milder  kinds  of  anodynes  should  be  given,  such  as 
Dover’s  powder,  in  small  doses,  in  conjunction  with  the  saline 
effervescing  draught,  or  with  the  draught,  No.  24,  page  87, — 
the  extract  of  garden  lettuce,  Battley’s  sedative  liquor  of  opium, 
or  the  solution  of  acetate  of  morphia.  Four  grains  of  Dover’s 
powder  may  be  taken  at  bed  time,  or  three  grains  twice  or 
thrice  a  day,  in  conjunction  with  the  saline  draught,  which 
augments  its  good  effects.  Or  five  grains  of  the  extract  of 
garden  lettuce  may  be  taken,  when  the  pain  calls  for  it.  Ten 
or  fifteen  drops  of  the  solution  of  acetate  of  morphia  is  likewise 
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a  valuable  anodyne  in  these  cases.  It  is  advisable  to  fake  it  in 
soda  water,  or  the  saline  draught,  No,  23. 

But  the  patient  ought  not  to  place  too  great  a  dependence  on 
medicine,  since  a  proper  diet  and  regimen,  sufficient  active  ex¬ 
ercise,  and  change  of  air  and  scene,  will  sometimes  be  of  more 
service  than  all  the  drugs  of  the  apothecary,  and  are  invariably 
of  considerable  use.  The  diet  should  consist  of  mild  nourishing 
food,  of  a  moderate  quantity,  and  chiefly  solid  food,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  Sherry  or  Madeira  wine  daily;  his  h®urs  of  rising, 
and  retiring  to  rest,  should  be  early,  and  habitually  observed; 
all  anxiety  of  mind,  and  severe  studious  habits,  must  be  avoided; 
and  he  should  be  as  much  in  the  open  air  as  possible.  The  ad¬ 
vice  given  on  these  points  under  Indigestion  will  be  applicable 
here.  Temperance,  and  exercise  judiciously  resorted  to,  and 
persevered  in,  have  often  wrought  great  and  salutary  changes 
in  the  gouty  man’s  constitution.^ 

I  would  here  earnestly  recommend  friction  to  the  notice  of 
the  gouty  sufferer.  As  a  mode  of  exercise,  and  means  of  in¬ 
vigorating  both  locally  and  generally,  it  is  of  the  highest  value, 
and  is  particularly  worthy  of  our  attention  in  this  complaint, 
because  the  patient  is  so  frequently  rendered  incapable,  for  a 
long  period,  of  resorting  to  the  usuah  modes  of  exercise  with 
much  advantage.  Under  such  circumstances,  friction  may  be 
emplo3'^ed  as  an  agreeable  and  certain  means  of  restoring  energy, 
at  first  to  the  limbs,  and  ultimately  to  the  whole  frame.  It 
promotes  circulation  and  perspiration,  resolves  obstructions, 
reduces  swelling,  and  thickenings,  and  when  persisted  in  daily, 
has  an  amazing  effect  in  strengthening  weak  parts.  Dr.  Cado- 
gan  has  observed,  that  when  a  gouty  patient  is  unable  to  walk 
or  ride  at  all,  he  may,  by  degrees,  be  brought  to  do  both,  by 
means  of  friction.  This  I  firmly  believe.  Dr.  Stukely,  (a  fel¬ 
low  of  the  Loiffion  College  of  physicians)  affirms  that  he  could 
produce  above  500  cases  of  gout,  in  which  friction  had  been 
resorted  to  with  the  most  signal  and  permanent  benefit.  It  is 
applicable  to  the  state  of  convalescence  both  from  acute  and 
chronic  gout,  and  should  be  used  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  for  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  minutes,  or  more,  at  each  time.  If  the 
patient  is  not  able  to  do  it  himself,  an  active  servant  must  be 

*  Sydenham,  who  is  justly  considered,  by  the  physicians  of  this  and  every  other 
civilized  country,  as  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  practical  medicine,  and  who 
suffered  severely  from  gout  in  his  own  person,  says,  “  FiXercise,  unless  it  be  used 
freely  and  daily,  will  do  no  service.  A  person  may  think  this  hard,  who,  besides 
age,  inability  to  motion,  and  indolence,  which  is  in  a  manner  natural  in  this  disease, 
is  likewise  tormented  with  pain  ;  yet  if  exercise  be  omitted,  all  the  remedies  which 
have  been  hitherto  discovered,  will  not  at  all  avail.”  Sydenham's  Works,  p.  497, 
For  illustrations  of  the  remarkable  power  of  exercise  in  the  cure  of  this  disease,  see 
the  small  work  entitled,  “  Sure  Methods  of  Improving  Health,  arid  Prolonging 
Life,  Sfc." 
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employed  until  he  is  able,  which  will  soon  occur.  It  may  be 
performed  with  flannels,  flannel  gloves,  or  a  flesh-brush.  The 
latter  is  in  general  the  best  instrument.  In  resorting  to  this 
remedy,  the  limbs  and  parts  principally  affected  by  the  disease 
should  claim  the  chief  attention,  but  it  may  be  carried  over 
every  part  of  the  body  with  great  effect.  Next  to  the  limbs, 
the  region  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  ought  to  be  attended  to, 
as  it  is  of  very  considerable  service  in  promoting  digestion, 
and  increasing  the  appetite. 

I  have  already  said,  that  when  the  gout  suddenly  quits  the 
limbs,  and  fixes  on  some  internal  organ,  as  the  stomach, 
bowels,  lungs,  or  head,  for  example,  it  is  called  retrocedent 
gout.  The  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  affection,  is,  that 
it  is  spasmodic;  but  it  may  be  either  spasmodic  or  inflamma¬ 
tory.  The  parts  most  commonly  attacked  in  such  cases  are, 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  the  symptoms  present  are  ex¬ 
quisite  pain  and  spasm,  and  usually  sickness.  If  the  attack  be 
purely  spasmodic,  the  muscles  of  the  belly  are  rigidly  con¬ 
tracted,  pressure  affords  relief,  and  the  pulse  is  not  much 
affected.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  inflammatory,  the 
parts  are  tender,  and  will  not  bear  the  slightest  weight  or  pres¬ 
sure,  and  the  pulse  is  either  small  and  indistinct,  or  full,  hard, 
and  oppressed.  In  very  delicate  nervous  subjects,  the  attack 
is  often  spasmodic;  in  the  corpulent  or  vigorous,  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  inflammatory,  especially  when  it  has  followed  imprudent 
exposure  to  cold. 

The  treatment  of  retrocedent  gout  will,  therefore,  differ,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  attack  on  the  stomach,  intestines,  or  whatsoever 
part  is  affected,  is  spasmodic  or  inflammatory.  If  we  have 
reasons,  from  the  above  considerations,  to  consider  it  spas¬ 
modic,  five  or  ten  grains  of  calomel  should  be  given  directly, 
which  may  be  immediately  followed  by  an  injection,  as  No.  8, 
page  82,  and  when  the  stomach  will  retain  a  purgative  medi¬ 
cine,  by  the  draught  No.  26,  page  87.  Fomentation  of  the 
bowels  by  means  of  flannels  wrung  out  of  hot  water  should  like¬ 
wise  be  employed  at  the  same  time,  and  if  speedy  relief  is 
not  gained  by  these  means,  fifty  or  sixty  drops  of  laudanum,  or 
of  the  solution  of  acetate  of  morphia,  must  be  given  in  any 
warm  drink,  as  brandy  and  water,  &c.  and  repeated,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  every  half  hour,  till  the  pain  abates.  Musk  and  ether, 
either  alone  or  comb  ned,  are  also  useful;  and  should  the  attack 
have  followed  excess  or  imprudence  in  diet,  and  sickness  be 
present,  vomiting  should  first  be  promoted  by  giving  warm 
slops,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  grains  of  ipecacuan  powder  in 
water. 

If  the  attack  occur  in  a  person  of  a  full  vigorous  habit,  and 
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there  is  reason  to  regard  it  as  inflammatory,  the  usual  means 
for  checking  inflammation  must  be  resorted  to  with  promptness 
and  decision.  Sixteen  or  twenty  ounces  of  blood  must  be  taken 
from  the  arm,  and  the  operation  be  repeated  in  a  short  time,  if 
the  pain  continues;  leeches  may  also  be  applied  over  the 
bowels;  warm  fomentations  to  the  abdomen;  and  a  mustard 
cataplasm  be  applied  to  the  feet,  in  order  to  solicit  back  the 
gout  to  the  extremities.  After  bleeding  has  been  resorted  to, 
a  large  blister  should  be  immediately  applied  near  the  part 
affected. 

When  gout  attacks  the  head,  it  is  generally  of  an  inflamma¬ 
tory  nature,  and  will  require  cupping,  blisters,  mustard  poul¬ 
tices  to  the  feet,  &c. 

OF  GRAVEL  AND  STONE. 

The  urine,  in  a  state  of  health,  is  one  of  the  most  compound 
fluids  of  the  animal  system,  consisting  of  various  acids,  alka¬ 
lies,  calcareous  earth,  and  other  materials ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
not  surprising  that,  under  the  injurious,  and  often  contrary 
influence  of  the  many  deteriorating  causes  to  which  man  is 
incessantly  exposed,  the  natural  affinity  between  these  various 
elements  should  frequently  be  subverted,  and  give  rise  to  a 
deposition  of  one  or  other  of  them,  thus  producing  the  com¬ 
plaint  called  gravel. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  urinary  sand  or  gravel  deposited  on 
the  sides  or  bottom  of  a  receiving  vessel  is  of  two  kinds,  red 
and  white;  and  it  is  of  great  importance  to  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other,  as  they  proceed  from  different  causes,  and 
require  a  different  mode  of  treatment.  The  symptoms  of  red 
gravel  are  well  known.  The  shade  of  colour  may  vary  from  a 
reddish  brown,  or  pink,  to  a  perfect  red.  Here  the  urinary 
secretion  is  generally  small  in  quantity,  and  high  coloured, 
and  the  disease  inflammatory:  the  nearer  the  deposit  approaches 
to  a  perfect  rec/,  the  more  severe  in  general  are  the  symptoms. 

White  gravel  is  less  common,  but  has  long  been  observed  to 
be  attended  by  very  distressing  symptoms.  They  consist  in 
great  irritability  of  the  system,  and  derangement  of  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs  in  general.  There  is  often  a  sallow,  haggard  ex¬ 
pression  of  countenance;  and  as  the  disease  proceeds,  symp¬ 
toms  somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  diabetes  begin  to  appear, 
such  as  great  languor  and  depression  of  spirits,  coldness  of  the 
legs,  and  other  symptoms  of  extreme  debility.  The  urine  is  in¬ 
variably  pale,  and  voided  in  greater  quantity  than  usual ;  and 
after  standing,  for  a  greater  or  less  time,  always  deposits  a 
most  copious  precipitate  of  white  impalpable  powder.  In  all 
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such  cases,  the  urine  is  extremely  prone  to  decomposition,  and 
emits  a  most  disgusting  smell. 

CAUSES. — 'In  many  persons  there  is  an  hereditary  tendency 
to  .this  complaint;  general  indolence,  or  a  sedentary  life,  or  an 
excessive  indulgence  in  fermented  liquors,  and  the  luxuries  of 
the  table,  become  predisposing  causes  in  others.  But  the 
chief  cause  seems  to  be  a  want  of  constitutional  vigour,  and 
especially  in  the  digestive  organs;  and  hence  the  periods  of 
life  in  which  this  disease  occurs  most  frequently  are  from  infancy 
to  the  age  of  puberty,  and  in  declining  years  :  while  it  is  rarely 
found  during  the  busy  and  restless  term  of  the  prime  of  life. 
A  cold  and  variable  climate  often  becomes  a  cause,  calculous 
complaints  being  seldom  met  with  in  warm  climates  ;  and  the 
drinking  of  hard  water  often  influences  very  sensibly  the  state 
of  the  complaint.  White  gravel  may  often  be  very  distinctly 
traced  to  an  injury  of  the  back. 

The  urine,  in  a  healthy  state,  is  always  an  acid  secretion, 
and  it  is  the  excess  of  its  acid  that  holds  the  earthy  salts  in 
solution.  If,  from  any  cause,  it  be  deprived  of  this  excess,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  secretion  of  its  acid  be  unduly  diminished, 
the  earthy  parts  are  no  longer  held  in  solution,  and  a  tendency 
to  form  white  sand  or  gravel  immediately  commences.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  acid  be  in  greater  excess  than  usual  instead 
of  in  deficiency,  or  the  natural  secretion  of  earth  be  deficient 
while  the  acid  retains  its  usual  measure,  the  acid  itself  has  a 
tendency  to  form  a  deposit,  and  hence  the  modification  of  red 
sand  or  gravel  that  is  so  frequently  found  coating  the  bottom  of 
chamber-utensils. 

TREATMENT.— The  red  gravel  is  by  far  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  kind  of  deposit,  and  the  most  effectual  remedies  for 
it,  are  the  alkalies,  and  the  alkaline  carbonates,  such  as  lime- 
water,  Brandishes  alkaline  solution,  the  carbonate  of  potash  or 
soda,  and  magnesia.  But  to  be  really  useful,  as  Dr.  Prout,  of 
London,  has  very  correctly  remarked,  they  must  be  conjoined 
with  alteratives  and  aperients ;  for  it  ought  never  to  be  for¬ 
gotten,  in  the  treatment  of  gravel  and  stone,  that  they  owe 
their  formation  chiefly  to  a  weakened  and  vitiated  action  of 
the  digestive  organs,  which  will  invariably  require  this  con¬ 
junction,  in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  permanent  be¬ 
neficial  effect. 

Half  a  drachm,  or  a  drachm,  of  carbonate  of  potash,  or  soda, 
may  be  given  in  water  two  or  three  times  a  day,  with  one  of 
the  alterative  pills.  No.  89,  page  102,  or  four  grains  of  the 
compound  calomel  pill.  No.  104,  page  106,  every  night;  the 
following  draught  being  taken  every  morning,  or  every  other 
morning,  as  a  gentle  and  suitable  aperient; 
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Take  of  Rochelle  Salts,  two  or  three  drachms ;  carbonate  of  soda, 
one  scruple ;  water,  three  table-spoonfuls. — Mix,  and  after  adding 
a  table-spoonful  of  lemon  juice,  or  thirty  grains  of  tartaric  acid, 
let  it  be  drank  directly. 

¥ 

Instead  of  the  carbonate  of  potash,  a  tea-spoonful,  or  two,  of 
the  alkaline  solution,  page  2,  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a 
day;  and  as  it  is  directly  tonic,  as  well  as  antacid,  it  will  often 
be  found  a  valuable  remedy  in  all  red  deposits  from  the  urine. 
It  is  particularly  useful  when  red  gravel  is  connected  with  gout, 
and  the  two  diseases  show  a  disposition  to  alternate.  See  what 
is  said  of  it  at  page  2. 

Sir  Everard  Home  and  Mr.  Brande  have  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  the  use  of  magnesia  in  this  species  of  gravel,  and  it  is 
of  considerable  use.  Mr.  Brande  has  related  a  case  which 
yielded  to  it  after  the  alkalies  previously  given  had  failed.  It 
may  be  taken  either  alone,  in  doses  of  ten  grains  twice  a  day, 
or  combined  with  the  carbonate  of  soda,  in  the  proportion  of  six 
or  eight  grains  of  the  former  to  ten  grains  of  the  latter,  twice  or 
thrice  a  day.  Or  ten  grains  of  magnesia  may  be  dissolved  in  a 
draught  of  soda  water,  which  is  an  excellent  way  of  administer 
ing  it. 

Ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  twice  a 
day,  is  likewise  a  useful  medicine,  especially  in  cases  where 
great  languor,  or  weakness  and  coldness  of  the  stomach,  is  pre¬ 
sent.  It  is  a  powerful  corrector  of  acidity,  and  a  most  valuable 
cordial. 

A  very  convenient  and  valuable  mode  of  combining  an  alkali 
with  an  aperient,  and  gentle  bitter  tonic,  is  as  follows :  it  is 
worthy  of  particular  regard  when  weakness  of  the  stomachy  cos¬ 
tiveness,  and  red  gravel  are  combined. 

Take  of  carbonate  of  soda,  ten  grains ;  Epsom  salt,  half  a  drachm, 
or  a  drachm  ;  compound  infusion  of  gentian,  three  table-spoonfuls ; 
compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  a  tea-spoonful. — Mix  for  a 
draught,  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

The  bowels  should  be  kept  gently  open  by  it,  and,  therefore, 
the  Epsom  salt  may  be  either  increased  or  diminished,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances. 

The  powder  of  bear’s  whortle-berry  is  both  tonic  and  astrin¬ 
gent,  and  has  been  spoken  well  of,  for  its  virtues  in  gravel  aRd 
stone,  by  physicians  of  high  authority.  It  may  be  alternated 
with  the  alkalies  ;  and  where  general  debility  exists,  or  there  is 
a  discharge  of  pus-like  matter  from  the  bladder,  denoting  ulcers 
ation,  or  a  very  faulty  condition  of  its  secreting  vessels,  it  is  at 
once  an  appropriate  and  excellent  medicine.  The  dose  is  from 
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a  scruple  to  a  drachm  of  the  powder,  twice  or  thrice  a  day  :  or 
a  strong  tea  may  be  made  by  pouring  hot  Avater  upon  the  leaves 
of  the  plant,  to  three  table-spoonfuls  of  which  may  be  added  ten 
grains  of  carbonate  of  soda,  ora  tea-spoonful  of  Brandishes  alka¬ 
line  solution,  and  drank  thrice  a  day.  In  white  gravel  it  may 
be  given  with  the  nitric  or  muriatic  acid. 

The  diet  of  persons  troubled  with  red  gravel  should  be  mode¬ 
rate  in  quantity,  and  of  a  nutritious  and  wholesome  quality,  con¬ 
sisting  principally  of  fresh  animal  food,  and  farinaceous  vege¬ 
tables.  All  acids,  and  acescent  food,  must  be  carefullv  avoided, 
and  likewise  heavy  bread,  fat  and  hard-boiled  puddings,  and 
soups.  Red  wine  is  altogether  objectionable,  and  but  a  small 
quantity  of  white  wine  should  be  allowed.  Soda  water  should 
be  the  common  beverage.  Jelly  or  jam  made  of  the  common 
bramble  berry  will  be  found  useful,  taken  as  an  article  of  diet, 
and  spread  on  bread  instead  of  butter.  This  appears  to  have 
been  highly  esteemed  by  Mr.  Pott,  a  surgeon  of  great  and  de¬ 
served  celebrity  in  the  last  century. 

Constant  active  exercise  is  of  great  importance  in  all  gravelly 
disorders:  and  flannel  should  be  constantlv  worn.  Sailors  and 
other  persons  accustomed  to  constant  and  laborious  exertion  in 
the  open  air,  are  very  rarely  affected  with  these  complaints. 
M.  Magendie,  a  celebrated  physician,  has  given  a  striking 
example  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  exercise  and 
abstinence,  and  the  mischievous  effects  of  luxury,  in  the  case 
of  a  merchant  of  one  of  the  Hanseatic  towns.  “  In  the  year 
1814,  this  gentleman,”  says  he,  “  was  possessed  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  fortune,  lived  in  an  appropriate  style,  and  kept  a 
very  good  table,  of  which  he  himself  made  no  very  sparing’  use. 
He  was  at  this  time  troubled  with  the  gravel.  Some  political 
measures  unexpectedly  took  place  which  caused  him  the  loss  of 
his  whole  fortune,  and  obliged  him  to  take  refuge  in  England, 
where  he  passed  nearly  a  year  in  a  state  bordering  upon  ex¬ 
treme  distress,  which  obliged  him  to  submit  to  numberless 
privations ;  but  his  gravel  disappeared.  By  degrees  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  re-establishing  his  affairs;  he  resumed  his  old  habits, 
and  the  gravel  very  shortly  began  to  return.  A  second  reverse 
occasioned  him  once  more  the  loss  of  all  he  had  acquired.  He 
Avent  to  France  almost  without  the  means  of  subsistence,  when 
his  diet  being  in  proportion  to  his  exhausted  resources,  the 
gravel  again  a  second  time  vanished.  Again  his  industry  re¬ 
stored  him  to  comfortable  circumstances  ;  again  he  indulged  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  had  to  pay  the  tax  of  his  old 
complaint.” 

In  cases  of  white  sand  or  gravel,  an  acid  is  the  best  medi¬ 
cine,  and  all  the  acids  seem  to  answer  the  purpose,  though  the 
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muriatic,  nitric,  and  citric  acids,  have  been  in  the  greatest 
repute.  The  citric  acid,  or  lemon  juice,  is  preferable  for  chil¬ 
dren,  as  being  the  pleasantest,  and  that  which  may  be  perse¬ 
vered  in  for  a  considerable  time :  it  may  be  mixed  with  water 
in  any  proportion  that  is  agreeable.  The  muriatic  acid  may  be 
given  in  doses  of  from  five  to  twenty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a 
a  day,  in  four  table-spoonfuls  of  water;  and  the  nitric  acid  in 
doses  of  from  five  to  twelve  drops,  in  the  same  proportion  of 
fluid. 

The  general  diet  should  be  nutritious,  easy  of  digestion,  and 
moderate  in  quantity,  and  be  as  largely  as  possible  intermixed 
with  acids,  salads,  fruits,  and  especially  oranges  and  lemons. 
Malt  liquor  must  be  abstained  from;  and  if  the  habit  of  the 
patient  require  that  he  should  continue  the  use  of  wine.  Cham¬ 
pagne,  Claret,  or  Hock,  will  be  preferable  to  Madeira  or  Port. 
Water,  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  is  the  best  common  be¬ 
verage  in  this  kind  of  gravel,  and,  attention  being  paid  to  diet 
and  exercise,  will  sometimes  be  alone  a  sufficient  remedy. 

If  pain  attend  the  gravel,  opium  or  extract  of  henbane 
should  be  occasionally  administered,  according  to  the  urgency 
of  that  symptom.  Thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  or  of  the 
solution  of  acetate  of  morphia,  or  from  five  to  ten  grains  of  the 
extract  of  henbane,  may  be  given  alone,  or  in  any  draught  which 
the  patient  may  be  taking,  and  repeated  until  the  pain  is  re¬ 
lieved.  Opium  seems  generally  preferable  in  the  ivhite  gravel; 
and  henbane  in  the  red.  In  white  gravel,  the  solution  of  acetate 
of  morphia  (page  63)  is  particularly  indicated  as  an  anodyne, 
since  the  acid  it  contains  is  an  appropriate  and  efficient  remedy 
for  the  complaint,  and,  at  the  same  time,  counteracts  the  in¬ 
jurious  effects  likely  to  result  from  the  frequent  use  of  opium, 
when  taken  in  any  of  its  common  forms.  Dr.  .Prout  has  rightly 
remarked,  that  there  is  in  all  severe  urinary  diseases  more  or 
less  of  such  irritability  in  the  system,  as  is  immediately  and 
permanently  relieved  by  the  use  of  anodynes,  especially  opium. 
In  case  of  great  pain  and  irritation  about  the  urinary  organs, 
an  opiate  injection  will  be  proper,  and  often  of  much  service; 
or  two  or  three  grains  of  opium  may  be  made  into  a  pill  and 
inserted  within  the  rectum,  as  a  suppository. 

A  Burgundy  pitch  or  galbanum  plaster  may  be  applied  over 
the  loins  with  advantage.  If  the  symptoms  are  unusually  severe, 
and  connected  with  manifest  injury  of  the  bladder  or  kidneys,  a 
seton  or  issue  should  be  instituted  in  the  back. 

Whether  the  gravel  be  white  or  red,  when  a  small  stone 
passes  from  the  kidneys  into  the  bladder,  there  is  generally  a  fit 
of  pain  and  irritation ;  to  relieve  which,  the  warm  bath,  or  hot 
fomentations,  together  with  forty  or  fifty  drops  of  laudanum 
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every  three  hours,  will  be  the  most  proper  and  efiectual  reme¬ 
dies.  The  passing  of  a  small  stone  from  the  kidneys  to  the 
bladder,  is  denoted  by  a  fixed  pain  in  the  region  of  the  affected 
kidney,  with  a  numbness  of  the  thigh  on  the  same  side.  The 
pain  is  sometimes  very  acute,  and  accompanied  with  nausea  and 
fainting,  but  the  pulse  is  rarely  accelerated.  During  the  whole 
of  the  passage  from  the  kidneys,  the  urine  is  usually  high  co¬ 
loured,  and  frequently  mixed  with  blood. 

Before  I  conclude  this  article,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a 
few  words  respecting  stones  or  calculi  in  the  bladder*  They 
differ  greatly  in  their  composition,  form,  size,  and  colour;  but 
by  far  the  most  frequent  is  the  uric  acid  calculus;  while  the 
mulberry  calculus  is  productive  of  the  greatest  suffering.  Their 
magnitude  is  generally  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  number  :  the 
average  size  may  be  compared  with  that  of  a  chesnut,  walnut, 
or  a  small  hen’s  egg.  The  largest  stone  met  with  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  that  which  was  taken  from  the  bladder  of  the  late  Sir 
David  Oglivie.  It  weighed  forty-four  ounces,  and  was  of  an 
oval  shape,  its  long  axis  measuring  sixteen  inches,  and  the 
shorter  fourteen. 

The  symptoms  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder  are,  a  sort  of  itching 
along  the  urethra,  particularly  at  the  extremity  of  the  glans, 
from  which  the  patient  often  acquires  a  habit  of  pulling  the 
prepuce,  which  becomes  very  much  elongated;  frequent  pro¬ 
pensities  to  make  water,  and  go  to  stool ;  great  pain  in  voiding 
the  urine,  and  difficulty  in  retaining  it;  the  stream  of  urine 
being  liable  to  stop  suddenly,  while  flowing  in  a  full  current, 
although  the  bladder  is  not  empty,  so  that  the  fluid  is  expelled 
by  fits  as  it  were ;  and  the  pain  being  greatest  towards  the  end 
of,  and  just  after,  the  evacuation.  There  is  a  dull  pain  about 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  together  with  a  sense  of  weight,  or 
pressure,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  belly ;  and  a  large  quantity 
of  mucus  is  mixed  with  the  urine,  and  sometimes  the  latter  is 
tinged  with  blood,  especially  after  exercise.  But  all  these 
symptoms  are  so  equivocal,  and  bear  so  great  a  resemblance  to 
the  effects  of  several  other  disorders,  that  they  cannot  be  de¬ 
pended  upon,  and,  consequently,  no  well  informed  surgeon  will 
venture  to  pronounce  positively  that  there  is  a  stone  in  the 
bladder,  unless  he  can  distinctly  feel  it  with  a  sound. 

The  causes  of  calculi  are  the  same  as  those  which  give  rise 
to  gravel.  They  are  much  more  frequent  in  Norfolk  than  in  any 
other  county  in  England  ;  or  than  in  the  whole  of  Ireland  or  Scot¬ 
land.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  women  are  less  liable  to  the 
stone  than  men,  but  it  is  a  question  not  yet  completely  settled* 
Infants,  and  children  to  the  age  of  twelve,  or  fourteen,  are  par¬ 
ticularly  subject  to  it# 
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The  treatment  of  stone  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of 
gravel,  both  in  regard  to  medicines  and  diet:  if  the  urine  de¬ 
posits  a  red  sand,  the  alkalies,  and  other  remedies  just  men¬ 
tioned,  must  be  taken  ;  if  white  sand,  the  acids.  There  is  this 
difference  between  gravel  and  stone,  that,  in  the  former,  active 
exercise  is  highly  advisable ;  whereas,  during  the  presence  of 
an  actual  stone  in  the  bladder,  the  patient’s  exercise  ought,  for 
obvious  reasons,  to  be  less  active  and  constant. 

Dr.  Morris,  of  Canada,  has  lately  found  that  an  injection  of 
castor  oil,  has  great  effect  in  relieving  the  sufferings  occa¬ 
sioned  by  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  and,  as  the  pain  and  irritation 
arising  from  this  cause  are  often  very  great,  I  have  much  plea¬ 
sure  in  recommending  it  to  the  notice  of  those  who  are  labouring 
under  so  severe  an  affliction,  hoping  that  ^they  may  find  it  of 
inestimable  advantage.  Different  considerations  had  inclined 
Dr.  Morris  to  the  opinion,  that  the  introduction  of  a  lubricating 
fluid  into  the  bladder  would,  under  such  circumstances,  be 
productive  of  ease  and  advantage,  and,  being  afflicted  with  the 
stone,  he  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  experiment  on 
his  own  person. 

I  first  took  care,”  says  he,  “  to  rid  myself  of  the  contents  of  my 
bladder;  this  I  had  no  sooner  accomplished  than,  with  a  large  syringe, 
I  injected,  through  a  small  leaden  tube  reaching  to  the  sphincter, 
about  two  ounces  of  cold-drawn  castor  oil,  and  I  cannot  express  to 
you  my  feelings  occasioned  by  the  change  which  took  place  upon  the 
moment  of  its  introduction,  for  it  seemed  as  if  a  new  lower  half  had 
been  given  me.  The  absence  of  former  painful  symptoms  still  con¬ 
tinuing,  I  went  to  bed,  and  can  safely  say,  that  I  had  not  known,  for 
sometime  previous,  the  pleasure  of  a  sound  and  uninterrupted  sleep. 
Latterly,  I  never  awoke  without  a  wish  to  make  water,  and  the  morn¬ 
ing  following  was  the  first  exception  to  it.  When  I  did  obey  the  call, 
1  took  care,  finding  that  the  oil  came  last,  to  leave  as  much  within 
the  bladder  as  I  could.  This  I  had  little  difficulty  in  effecting,  as  it 
does  not  dispose  the  bladder  to  contract  as  other  fluids  do.” 

After  this,  the  bladder  was  constantly  supplied  with  two  or 
three  ounces  of  castor  oil,  and  under  this  treatment  every 
symptom  of  irritation  vanished,  and  during  two  months  no  one 
symptom  re-appeared  to  remind  him  of  the  existence  of  the 
calculous  concretion. 

When  all  the  foregoing  means  of  relief  fail,  and  the  general 
health  is  worn  out  by  a  long  succession  of  pain  and  anxiety, 
nothing  remains  but  the  operation  of  extraction.  In  females, 
stones,  even  of  a  large  size,  may  frequently,  perhaps  generally, 
be  extracted  by  dilating  the  urethra,  by  means  of  sponge  tents, 
to  a  size  sufficient  to  allow  the  calculus  to  pass,  without  the  use 
of  a  knife  at  all. 
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-  OP  GREEN-SICKNESS, 

OF  GFEEN-SICKNESS,  OR  RETENTION  OF  THE 

MENSES. 

Chlorosis,  or  green-sickness,  is  a  complaint  which  occurs 
chiefly  in  girls  about  the  age  of  puberty,  and  is  characterized  by 
a  pale,  blanched  complexion,  languor,  listlessness,  and  depraved 
appetite  and  digestion  ;  the  several  secretions  being  faulty  or 
inert,  especially  at  their  commencement.  It  is  called  green¬ 
sickness  from  the  pale,  livid,  and  greenish  cast  of  the  skin,  so 
commonly  present. 

SYMIMTOMS. — The  symptoms  consist  chiefly  in  a  general 
sense  of  oppression,  languor,  and  indigestion.  The  languor 
extends  over  the  whole  system,  and  affects  the  mind  as  well  as 
the  body ;  and  hence,  while  the  appetite  is  feeble  and  capricious, 
and  shows  a  desire  for  the  most  unaccountable  and  innutrient 
substances,  as  lime,  chalk,  &c.the  mind  is  capricious  and  vari¬ 
able,  often  pleased  with  trifles,  and  incapable  of  fixing  on  any 
serious  pursuit.  The  heat  of  the  system  is  diffused  irregularly, 
and  is  almost  always  below  the  point  of  health  ;  there  is,  con¬ 
sequently,  great  general  inactivity,  and  particularly  in  the  small 
vessels  and  extreme  parts  of  the  body.  The  pulse  is  quick  but 
low,  the  breathing  attended  with  labour,  the  sleep  disturbed, 
the  face  pale,  the  feet  cold,  the  nostrils  dry,  the  bowels  irregu¬ 
larly  confined,  and  the  urine  colourless.  There  is  also,  some¬ 
times,  an  irritable  and  distressing  cough  ;  and  the  patient  is 
thought  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  decline,  or  perhaps  to  be  run¬ 
ning  rapidly  through  its  stages.  A  decline,  however,  does  not 
follow,  nor  is  the  disease  found  fatal,  although  it  should  con¬ 
tinue,  as  it  has  done  not  unfrequently,  for  some  years. 

CAUSES.— -All  the  symptoms  indicate  it  to  be  a  disease  of 
debility.  The  principal  causes  are  indigestion  occurring  at  the 
age  of  puberty,  combined  with  a  w^ant  of  energy  in  the  excer- 
nent  vessels  of  the  womb,  that  prevents  them  from  fulfdling 
their  office.  Constitutional  weakness  and  relaxation  frequently 
dispose  to  green-sickness ;  and  whatever  enervates  the  general 
habit,  or  the  stomach  in  particular,  such  as  indulgence  in 
heated  rooms  and  late  hours,  long  residence  in  crowded  cities, 
insufficient  or  innutritions  diet,  and  constipation,  may  be  ranked 
among  its  causes.. 

TREATMENT. — The  great  object  of  treatment  is,  to  get 
the  system  into  a  state  of  good  general  health,  by  the  use  of 
tonics,  alteratives,  and  aperients  ;  in  conjunction  with  horse 
exercise,  change  of  air  and  scene,  a  moderate  but  nutritious 
diet,  and  cheerful  society.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  plans 
■which  can  be  laid  down  is,  to  give  the  patient  the  following 
tonic  pills,  according  to  the  directions  subjoined  to  the  prescript 
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tion,  a  warm  bath  at  from  90  to  94  degrees  being  interposed 
twice  a  week,  with  one  or  two  of  the  warm  aperient  pills,  No. 
90,  page  103,  every  other  night,  so  as  to  keep  the  bowels  gently 
open.  At  the  same  time,  the  patient  should  take  daily  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  particularly  on  horseback,  resorting  to  change  of 
air  and  scene  as  often  as  circumstances  will  permit,  and  making 
use  of  nutritive  food  of  easy  digestion,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
white  wine  daily.  The  rules  to  be  observed  with  respect  to 
diet  and  regimen,  are  fully  detailed  at  pages  135  and  159,  and 
under  Indigestion  ;  and  active  friction  twice  a  day,  with  the 
flesh-brush,  over  the  region  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  is  highly 
advisable.  Friction  is  often  of  considerable  service  here,  and 
as  it  is  a  remedy  within  the  reach  of  every  female,  should  never 
be  disregarded.  It  should  be  performed  by  the  patient  herself, 
at  least  night  and  morning,  for  fifteen  minutes  at  each  time. 

Take  of  sulphate  of  iron,  twenty  grains  ;  ipecacuan,  in  powder,  ten 
grains  ;  aromatic  powder,  twenty  grains ;  extract  of  gentian,  two 
scruples. — Mix,  and,  with  a  little  syrup,  make  the  whole  into  a 
mass,  to  be  divided  into  twenty  pills.  Two  to  be  taken  three 
times  a  day. 

Iron  has  always  been  found  one  of  the  most  valuable  tonics 
in  green  sickness  ;  and  the  sulphate,  here  ordered,  may  be 
gradually  increased  to  thirty  or  thirty-five  grains  in  the  twenty 
pills. 

The  Tunbridge  water  is  a  strong  chalybeate,  and  very  ser¬ 
viceable  here;  so  that  Tunbridge  Wells  is  among  the  best 
places  to  which  chlorotic  girls,  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society, 
can  resort.  If  the  stomach  be  weak  and  irritable,  the  fresh- 
drawn  water  is  apt  to  prove  loo  cold,  and  to  occasion  nausea 
and  sickness,  which  inconvenience  may  be  prevented  by  put¬ 
ting-  it  into  a  bottle,  which  should  be  closely  corked,  and  then 
immersed  in  hot  water. — See  page  121, 

The  common  savine  is  said  to  be  a  useful  medicine,  as  being 
both  stimulant  and  slightly  aperient,  and  operating  not  only 
locally,  but  upon  the  system  at  large.  From  a  scruple  to  a 
drachm  of  the  powder  of  savine  may  be  given  twice  or  thrice  a 
day.  The  late  Dr.  Home,  of  Edinburgh,  recommended  mad¬ 
der,  and  tells  us,  that  of  nineteen  patients  to  whom  he  pre¬ 
scribed  it,  fourteen  were  cured  ;  but  other  practitioners  do  not 
speak  so  well  of  it.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm, 
twice,  or  oftener,  daily. 

Wh  en  the  foregoing  plans  fail  of  success,  I  would  advise  the 
inhalation  of  oxygen  gas  to  be  tried.  It  is  certainly  a  powerful 
tonic,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  disease.  The  inhalation  of  two  gallons,  properly  diluted, 
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three  times  a  day,  has  been  perfectly  successful  after  many 
other  remedies  had  failed. 

Some  physicians  have  employed  cold  bathing,  but  I  dech 
dedly  prefer  the  tepid  bath.  Dr.  Saunders  used  to  say,  that, 
according  to  his  observation,  the  cold  bath  is  injurious  in 
this  complaint,  but  warm  bathing  often  of  essential  service. 

Electricity,  in  the  form  of  sparks  drawn  from  the  low^er 
belly,  or  of  slight  shocks  passed  through  it,  may  be  resorted  to 
in  obstinate  cases,  and  frequently  with  a  prospect  of  advan¬ 
tage.  In  some  cases,  I  should  place  much  confidence  also  in 
Lavagna^s  injection,  as  described  under  Suppression  of  the 
Menses;  and  in  the  volatile  tincture  of  guaiacum.  From  thirty 
drops  to  a  tea-spoonful  of  this  tincture  may  be  administered  in 
milk,  three  times  a  day.  It  is  a  valuable  and  appropriate  sti¬ 
mulant  and  alterative. 

For  the  acidity  on  the  stomach,  which  is  often  a  troublesome 
symptom  here,  a  tea-spoonful  of  Brandishes  alkaline  solution 
may  be  taken  occasionally  in  a  cupful  of  linseed  tea,  or  beer. 

Now  and  then  it  happens,  that  green-sickness  appears  in 
florid,  full-bosomed  girls,  who  have  no  mean  share  of  general 
vigour,  in  which  case  the  pulse  is  full  and  tense,  and  the  pains 
in  the  head  and  loins  very  severe.  The  ordinary  cause,  in  this 
species,  is  catching  cold  in  the  feet  at  the  period  of  the  men¬ 
strual  discharge  ;  and  the  plethoric  condition  of  the  patient  will 
bear  and  require  at  the  commencement  small  bleedings,  and 
cooling  purgatives,  as  No.  67,  page  97,  The  warm  bath 
also  should  be  steadily  used,  with  a  plain  diet,  and  regular 
exercise. 

OF  GUTTA  SERENA. 

Gutta  serena,  or  amaurosis,  is  that  diminution  or  total  loss  of 
sight  which  immediately  depends  upon  a  diseased  state  of  the 
optic  nerve,  and  its  expansion  on  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  It 
is  a  blindness  in  which  the  pupil  is  generally  dilated  and  im¬ 
moveable,  but  without  any  other  apparent  defect.  When 
vision  is  completely  destroyed,  it  is  called  perfect  gutta  serena, 
when  only  diminished,  imperfect, 

SYMPTOMS. — One  of  the  most  common  symptoms  of  a 
beginning  amaurosis,  is  an  appearance,  in  the  patient’s  fancy, 
as  if  gnats,  flies,  or  serpentine  diminutive  bodies  were  flying 
before  his  eyes  ;  or  there  appears  an  immoveable  black  speck ; 
or  all  objects  seem  covered  with  a  dense  mist.  Sometimes  ob¬ 
jects  appear  indistinct,  but  double  ;  or  the  patient  seems  to  see 
through  a  net-work,  or  gauze  ;  and  occasionally  objects  are 
seen,  in  the  beginning,  pretty  distinctly,  but  appear  of  a  differ- 
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ent  colour  from  the  real  one.  Frequently  a  defective,  interrupted 
sight  is  present,  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  objects  being 
undistinguishable.  The  generality  of  patients  who  have  a  be¬ 
ginning  imperfect  amaurosis,  can  always  see  objects,  laterally 
situated,  better  than  those  which  are  immediately  before  them  ; 
and  a  degree  of  squinting  is  a  very  common  symptom,  particu¬ 
larly  when  only  one  eye  is  affected. 

This  disease  may  attack  both  eyes  at  once,  or  only  one.  It 
may  take  place  quickly,  so  as  to  be  conrplete  in  a  few  days  or 
weeks,  or,  what  is  most  frequently  the  case,  may  be  produced 
gradually,  several  years  elapsing  before  it  attains  its  utmost  de¬ 
gree.  It  may,  likewise,  be  either  permanent  or  temporary. 

CAUSES. — As  the  accompanying  symptoms  are  liable  to 
great  variation,  so  are  the  causes  to  much  obscurity.  The 
principal  causes  appear  to  be,  a  diseased  condition  of  the  di¬ 
gestive  organs  ;  general  or  local  debility  of  the  nerves ;  an 
extraordinary  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  or  of 
those  of  the  optic  nerve,— -or  other  sources  of  compression ;  the 
suppression  of  habitual  discharges ;  external  injuries  of  the 
head ;  violent  gusts  of  passion ;  immoderate  salivations ;  a 
fixed  attention  to  minute  objects  too  long  continued;  sudden 
fright. 

According  to  Richter,  the  periodical  gutta  serena  commonly 
depends  upon  irritation  affecting  the  digestive  organs,  the  sti¬ 
mulus  of  worms,  or  irregularity  in  the  menstrual  discharge. 

DISTINCTION. — It  is  distinguished  from  cataract  by  the 
blackness  and  dilated  state  of  the  pupil,  and  by  the  absence  of 
any  other  apparent  defect. 

TREATMENT.— -As  in  all  other  complaints,  the  treatment 
must  be  regulated,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  age,  habits,  and 
condition  of  the  patient,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  causes  which 
have  given  rise  to  the  amaurosis.  If  it  seem  to  arise  from  a 
preternatural  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  or  eye, 
the  quantity  of  blood  must  be  diminished  by  bleeding  from  the 
arm,  or  by  the  use  of  leeches.  Twelve  or  sixteen  ounces  of 
blood  may  be  taken  from  the  arm,  and  afterwards  ten  or  twelve 
leeches  applied  to  the  temples  and  neck ;  a  dose  of  the  ape¬ 
rient  mixture.  No.  67,  page  97,  being  given  every  other  morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  alterative  pill.  No.  89,  page  102,  every  night.  This 
plan  is  clearly  not  applicable  to  debilitated  nervous  patients, 
but  to  the  plethoric  and  strong  it  is  sometimes  of  much  service. 
Richter,  a  celebrated  German  surgeon,  informs  us  of  a  woman, . 
who,  on  leaving  off  having  children,Tost  her  sight;  but  reco¬ 
vered  it  again  by  being  only  once  bled  in  the  foot.  Schmuoker, 
another  German  surgeon  of  reputation,  relates,  that  by  means  of 
bleeding,  and  an  emetic,  he  has  often  restored  the  eye-sight  of 
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soldiers,  vvbo  bad  lost  it  by  making  forced  marches  with  heavy 
burdens.  If  this  disease  follow  violent  anger,  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  is  indicated.  A  clergyman  became  completely  blind,  after 
being  in  a  furious  passion,  but  his  eye-sight  was  restored  the 
very  next  day  by  means  of  an  emetic,  which  Avas  given  him 
with  a  view  of  relieving  some  obvious  marks  of  indigestion  in 
the  stomach. 

In  gutta  serena,  arising  from  the  suppression  of  the  menses, 
leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  external  sexual  parts,  the  feet 
bathed  once  or  twice  a  day  in  warm  water,  the  emetic.  No. 
27,  page  88,  being  also  administered,  and  afterwards  Rich¬ 
ter’s  resolvent  pills,  noticed  below.  If  these  means  fail  in  re¬ 
establishing  the  discharge,  great  confidence  may  be  placed  in 
a  stream  of  electricity,  conducted  from  the  loins  across  the 
pelvis,  in  every  direction,  and  thence  repeatedly  to  the  thighs 
and  feet.  This  plan  has  frequently  succeeded  after  a  trial  of 
several  weeks. 

In  amaurosis  from  general  nervous  debility,  excessive  loss 
of  blood,  convulsions  from  want  of  food,  and  long  continued 
intense  study,  especially  by  candle-light,  the  alimentary  canal 
should  be  regulated  by  one  of  the  aperient  pills.  No.  90,  page 
103,  given  every  other  night,  with  tonic  cordial  medicines  in 
the  day,  as  cascarilla,  columba,  or  bark  infusion,  with  tincture 
of  the  same,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia.  See  No.  73,  74,  75, 
or  76,  page  99.*  At  the  same  time,  the  vapour  of  the  water 
of  ammonia  should  be  applied  to  the  eyes,  night  and  morning,  by 
the  patient’s  holding  a  cup,  containing  that  liquid,  sufficiently 
near  the  eyes  to  make  them  feel  a  smarting,  occasioned  by  the 
very  penetrating  A'^apours  with  Avhich  they  are  enveloped.  Every 
thing  which  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  nervous  system  must 
be  sedulously  avoided ;  the  diet  should  be  nourishing  and  of 
easy  digestion ;  and  the  exercise,  in  fair  weather,  should  be 
constant,  especially  on  horseback.  Cold  bathing  may  likewise 
be  resorted  to. 

But  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  curable  species  of  this 
disease  commonly  depends  on  some  disease  or  irritation, 
existing  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which  is  occasionally  com¬ 
plicated  with  general  nervous  debility,  in  which  the  eyes  par¬ 
ticipate.  Here  the  most  efficient  mode  of  treatment,  is  to 
exhibit  mercurial  alteratives,  witli  tonics  and  aperients  ;  the  diet 
and  regimen  being  the  same  as  described  under  Indigestion. 
Mr.  Travers  is  partial  to  a  course  of  the  blue  pill,  gentle  saline 
purgatives,  and  bitter  tonics.  Richter  recommends  a  vomit  of 
tartar  emetic  at  the  commencement,  which  is  to  be  repeated  to 
the  third  or  fourth  time,  at  intervals  of  a  day  or  two,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  tongue,  and  the  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth. 
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After  this,  three  of  the  following*  pills  are  to  be  given  twice  a 
day,  for  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

Take  of  ammoniac  gum,  assafoetida  gum,  Castile  soap,  of  each,  one 
drachm;  rhubarb,  in  powder,  a  drachm  and  a  half;  tartarized  an¬ 
timony,  sixteen  grains ;  syrup  of  buckthorn,  a  sufficient  quantity 
to  form  the  whole  into  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  sixty  pills. 

After  using  these  pills,  as  ordered,  he  prescribes  that  an 
ounce  of  bark,  and  half  an  ounce  of  valerian  powder,  should  be 
divided  into  six  equal  parts,  one  of  which  is  to  be  taken  in  the 
morning,  and  another  in  the  evening,  in  any  convenient  vehicle, 
for  at  least  five  or  six  weeks.  The  patient’s  food  ought  to  be 
,  nourishing  and  of  easy  digestion,  with  a  moderate  quantity  of 
white  wine,  and  proper  exercise  should  be  taken  in  a  salubrious 
air.  For  exciting  the  action  of  the  nerves  of  the  eye,  the  va¬ 
pour  of  water  of  ammonia,  already  spoken  of,  is  of  the  greatest 
service :  these  vapours  may  be  employed  directly  alter  the 
emetic  has  operated,  and  should  not  be  discontinued  till  long 
after  the  eyes  have  been  cured.  Frequent  blisters  may  also 
be  applied  to  the  temples,  and  nape  of  the  neck ;  and  likewise 
friction  on  the  eye- brow,  with  eau  de  Cologne,  or  Hoffman’s 
anodyne  liquor;  the  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  nostrils  by 
the  sternutative  powder  of  Mr.  W are  ;  and  electric  sparks  or 
streams. 

If  an  unusual  dryness  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  nose 
is  perceived,  it  will  be  right  to  make  use  of  a  mercurial  snuff. 
Mr.  Ware’s  snufi",  on  which  he  sometimes  placed  much  reliance, 
is  composed  of  ten  grains  of  turbith  mineral  and  a  drachm  of 
liquorice  powder,  or  common  sugar.  A  small  pinch  of  this 
snuff,  taken  up  the  nose,  generally  occasions  a  very  large  dis¬ 
charge  of  mucus.  Both  Mr.  Ware,  and  Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds, 
relate  several  cases  of  the  present  disease  which  were  cured  by 
electricity ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  consider  it  as  often  a  valuable 
i  remedy,  and  one  which  ought  never  to  be  lelt  untried,  unless 
!  there  are  circumstances  in  the  case  which  contra-indicate  its 
i  employment.  It  has  been  particularly  useful  in  amaurosis  ori- 
!  ginating  from  lightning ;  and,  in  general,  the  pupil  has  been 
I  dilated  in  the  cases  benefited  by  it. 

But  sometimes  the  pupil  is  contracted  in  gutta  serena,  when 
■  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury  may  often  be  resorted  to  with  great 
j  advantage.  It  is  especially  indicated  when  an  internal  intlam- 
I  mation  of  the  eye  is  the  original  cause  of  this  disease.  From 
[  thirty  to  fifty  drops  of  the  solution  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury  may 
(  be  taken  at  breakfast  and  tea-time,  and  should  be  continued 
V  uninterruptedly  for  many  weeks.  I  have  just  left  a  patient, 
:ji  afflicted  with  amaurosis  in  both  eyes,  who  has  used  this  medi- 
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cine  with  excellent  effect  in  subduing’  the  excruciating  pain  in 
the  eye-ball  and  forehead  under  which  she  has  laboured,  and 
in  strengthening  the  stomach  and  general  habit.  It  is  an  ap¬ 
propriate  medicine  when  the  complaint  is  connected  with  sy¬ 
philis. 

A  very  short  time  since,  a  Wesleyan-methodist  minister,  of 
the  name  of  Stanley,  was  perfectly  cured  of  amaurosis  in  both 
eyes,  by  the  single  use  of  a  large  blister  applied  down  the 
spine.  The  blister  was  nine  inches  long  and  three  broad,  and 
reached  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  downwards.  He  had  some 
time  before  consulted  several  able  oculists  and  surgeons  to 
little  or  no  purpose;  and  further  relates,  that  a  patient  to  whom 
he  has  since  recommended  the  same  means,  has  been  completely 
cured  by  it. 

It  is  said,  that  an  infusion  of  Cayenne  pepper  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  employed  in  the  Liverpool  infirmary. 

Take  of  Cayenne  pepper,  in  powder,  two  grains;  hot  water,  two 
drachms. — Macerate  for  an  hour,  and  then  strain  for  use,  A  drop 
or  two,  is  to  be  dropped  into  the  eye  night  and  morning. 

OF  INJURIES  OF  THE  HEAD. 

Injuries  of  the  head  from  blows,  falls,  or  other  external  vio¬ 
lence,  may  be  divided  into  the  two  states  of  concussion  of  the 
brain  (commonly  called  stunning),  and  compression. 

The  symptoms  of  severe  concussion  are,  total  insensibility, 
the  patient  scarcely  feeling  any  injury  that  may  be  inflicted 
upon  him, — loss  of  voluntary  motion, — difficult  breathing,  but 
in  general  without  the  stertorous  noise, — intermitting  pulse, — 
cold  extremities, — contracted  pupil;  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  there  is  sickness, — the  pulse  and  breathing  become  bet¬ 
ter,  and  though  not  regularly  performed,  are  sufficient  to  main¬ 
tain  life,  and  to  diffuse  a  little  warmth  over  the  extreme  parts 
of  the  body, — the  feeling  of  the  patient  is  now  so  far  restored, 
that  he  is  sensible  if  his  skin  be  pinched,  but  lies  stupid  and 
inattentive  to  slight  external  impressions.  As  the  stupor  goes 
off,  inflammation  very  frequently  arises. 

If  the  injury  to  the  head  be  such  that  a  portion  of  bone  is 
driven  inwards,  or  blood  is  poured  out  on  the  surface  of  the  brain, 
symptoms  often  occur  denoting  compression ;  they  are  insen¬ 
sibility  and  loss  of  voluntary  motion, — laborious  breathing,  with 
a  stertorous  noise, — slow  labouring  pulse,  but  not  generally  in¬ 
termitting, — cold  extremities, — pupils  of  the  eyes  much  dilated, 
but  no  sickness,  at  least  till  the  compression  is  removed  by 
the  use  of  the  proper  instrument,  or  other  means.  There  is  no 
return  of  feeling,  so  that  the  patient  is  insensible  to  pinching, 
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or  other  injuries  inflicted,  until  the  pressure  is  taken  off  from 
the  brain. 

TREATMENT. — The  best  treatment  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  violent  stunning,  is  to  place  the  patient  in  a  warm 
bed,  to  apply  bladders  of  hot  water  over  the  region  of  the 
heart  and  stomach,  and  to  employ  gentle  friction  to  the  limbs. 
When  he  begins  to  recover,  a  little  warm  slop  may  be  given, 
but  no  brandy,  wine,  or  other  stimulants,  for  all  severe  injuries 
of  the  head  are  liable  to  be  follow'ed  by  inflammation,  and 
we  should  have  our  eye  to  this  probable  consequence  for  many 
days  after  the  receipt  of  such  an  injury.  It  was  formerly  a 
common  practice  in  cases  of  concussion  to  apply  strong  stimu¬ 
lants  to  the  nose,  and  to  administer  them  internally,  but  these 
are  now  abandoned  by  all  good  surgeons,  for  the  reasons 
just  given.  The  patient  must  be  kept  quiet,  and  have  a  black 
draught  to  empty  the  bowels.  If,  as  he  recovers  sense  and  the 
power  of  motion,  he  grows  irritable,  and  has  pain  in  the  head, 
and  flushing  of  the  face,  we  should  anticipate  inflammation  by 
taking  a  pint  of  blood  from  the  arm,  and  giving  some  more 
purging  physic';  and  should  active  inflammation  of  the  brain 
supervene,  the  means  noticed  under  that  head  must  be  rigor¬ 
ously  enforced. 

In  compression,  it  will  frequently  be  necessary  to  employ  an 
instrument  called  a  trephine,  in  order  to  raise  the  depressed 
portion  of  bone,  or  to  remove  blood  which  may  have  been 
poured  out  and  be  pressing  down  the  brain,  which  operation 
falls,  of  course,  to  the  province  of  the  surgeon.  It  sometimes 
happens,  however,  that  a  man  will  fracture  his  scull  without 
any  decided  symptoms  of  compression  taking  place,  at  least 
immediately  ;  men  have  walked  to  a  public  hospital  after  such 
accident.  In  this  case,  it  appears  to  me  the  soundest  practice 
not  to  trephine,  unless  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  brain 
should  subsequently  appear;  for  patients  who  have  been  tre¬ 
phined  under  these  circumstances,  without  evident  signs  of  com- 
I  pression  existing,  have  generally  died,  while  those  upon  whom 
I  no  operation  has  been  performed,  have  as  frequently  recovered. 

In  all  lubunds  and  lacerations  of  the  scalp,  it  is  now  the 
universal  practice  of  well-informed  surgeons  to  free  the  torn 
;  piece  from  dirt,  or  foreign  bodies,  and  restore  it  as  quickly, 
i  and  as  perfectly  as  possible,  to  its  natural  situation.  No  cut- 
:  ting  away  any  part  of  the  scalp  is,  at  this  time,  ever  advised  ; 

1  and  it  is  very  rarely  that  sewing  is  necessary,  the  application 
1  of  slips  of  adhesive  plaster  being  almost  invariably  sufficient  to 
j  insure  the  union. 
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OF  BEAD-ACHE. 

Head-aclie  is  a  very  common  complaint,  and  is  of  different 
kinds.  The  chief  species  are  the  sick  head-ache,  the  nervous 
head-ache,  the  rheumatic  or  chronic  head-ache,  and  the  hemi- 
crania,  or  head-ache  affecting  only  one  side  of  the  head. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  sick  head-ache  is  by  far  the  most  fre¬ 
quent.  It  sometimes  commences  in  the  after  part  of  the  day, 
but  more  commonly  in  the  morning,  affecting  only  some  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  the  head,  most  frequently  the  forehead,  and  ex¬ 
tending  over  one  or  both  eyes.  There  is  some  degree  of  nausea 
or  sickness  usually  connected  with  it;  and  the  duration  of  the 
pain  varies  from  two  or  three  hours  to  twenty-four  hours,  or 
longer.  Its  returns  are  very  irregular;  but  those  who  use  but 
little  exercise,  are  inattentive  to  their  diet,  and  are  confined 
in  their  bowels,  suffer  most  frequently  and  severely. 

The  nervous  head-ache  generally  occurs  in  persons  wdth  a 
peculiar  irritability  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  particularly 
apt  to  arise  after  any  unusual  exertion  of  mind  or  body,  or  any 
sudden  emotion  of  the  mind,  whether  pleasing  or  painful ;  and 
is,  I  think,  most  frequent  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  being 
always  very  much,  or  entirely,  relieved  by  sleep. 

The  rheumatic,  or  chronic  head-ache,  is  often  connected 
with  rheumatism,  and  frequently  arises  from  the  same  causes. 
It  is  not  unfrequently  periodical,  the  pain  is  very  acute,  and 
motion  of  the  head  highly  irksome. 

IJemicrania  is  distinguished  by  its  being  confined  to  one 
side  of  the  head.  Its  seat  seems  to  be  chiefly  in  the  integu¬ 
ments  of  the  head,  and  its  principal  symptoms  are,  tenderness 
on  pressure,  an  obscure  redness  of  the  skin,  and  a  suffusion  of 
the  eyes. 

CAUSES. — All  these  species  of  head-ache  are  closely  con¬ 
nected,  and  are  apt  to  run  into  each  other.  The  most  common 
cause  of  head-ache  is  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  digestive 
organs,  especially  of  the  stomach  and  bowels :  constipation  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  these  pains.  The  other  chief  causes  are  local 
irritations,  suddenly  checked  perspiration,  exposure  to  cold 
and  damp,  weakness  or  irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
the  suppression  of  some  accustomed  discharge.  All  debili¬ 
tating  causes  may  be  considered  as  giving  rise  to  these  pains. 
I  have  just  seen  a  lady  who  was,  a  short  time  since,  afflicted 
with  a  violent  rheumatic  head-ache  from  suckling  her  child  too 
long;  it  ceased  immediately  the  child  was  weaned.  Another 
has  lately  presented  herself,  who  has  been  tormented  with  a 
violent  hemicrania,  apparently  the  effect  of  an  attempt  to  dye 
the  hair  of  her  head,  by  the  use  of  some  nostrum  sold  for  that 
purpose. 
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TREATMENT.*— As  head-aclie  is  commonly  a  symptom  of 
indigestion,  or  a  consequence  of  a  confined  state  of  the  bowels, 
one  of  the  most  efficacious  plans  of  treatment  is  to  administer 
a  mercurial  alterative  every  other  night,  with  a  bitter  or  metallic 
tonic  in  the  day,  and  to  keep  the  bowels  regular  by  means  of  a 
mild  aperient  pill.  Attention  should  at  the  same  time  be 
paid  to  diet,  exercise,  and  regimen,  as  directed  under  Indi^ 
cjestion.  The  alterative  pill.  No.  81),  page  102,  will  be  found  a 
valuable  medicine,  and  one  or  two  of  the  aperient  pills  No.  90, 
page  10*3,  taken  every  other  night,  is  highly  advisable.  A  dose 
of  the  tonic  mixture  of  the  infusion  of  gentian,  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  No.  74,  page  90,  may  be  taken  twice  a  day;  or  a 
metallic  tonic,  as  the  ammoiiiate  of  copper,  oxyde  of  zinc, 
or  nitrate  of  silver,  may  be  tried.  They  are  often  of  essential 
service,  and  may  be  taken  as  directed  under  Epilepsy.  These 
are  means  which  are  more  or  less  applicable  to  all  head-aches, 
as  they  are  calculated  to  correct  internal  disorder  of  whatever 
kind,  and  to  strengthen  the  general  constitution.  In  many 
cases  they  will  prove  of  immediate  and  striking  utility;  but  they 
should  never  be  dropped  under  six  weeks,  and  in  obstinate,  or 
long  continued  instances,  will  require  a  perseverance  of  double 
this  time,  in  order  to  their  full  and  permanent  effect.  When 
quick  relief  is  sought,  the  temples  may  be  bathed  with  eau  de 
Cologne,  or  with  a  mixture  composed  of  equal  parts  of  rose- 
v/ater  and  the  liquor  of  acetate  of  ammonia  ;  and  a  dose  or  two 
of  Battley’s  opiate  drops  {page  10)  may  be  taken  in  strong 
coffee,  or  any  other  agreeable  vehicle. 

If  the  habit  be  plethoric,  or  there  appears  a  preternatural 
fulness  in  tlie  blood  vessels  of  the  head,  a  few  leeches  should 
be  occasionally  applied,  but  the  principal  dependence  ought  to 
be  on  the  above  treatment. 

A  similar  plan  will  be  advisable  in  nervous  head-ache,  with 
which  should  be  combined,  horse  exercise,  and  the  cold  bath. 
The  assafoetida  aperient  pills  will  be  most  useful  here  ;  and 
the  ammoniate  of  copper,  as  a  tonic,  is  particularly  indicated. 
If  the  pain  be  periodical,  bark  should  be  tried,  or  the  solution 
of  arsenic,  which  Dr.  Fowler  of  York,  has  found  very  bene¬ 
ficial.  Four  or  five  drops  of  this  solution  may  be  given,  twice 
or  thrice  a  day. 

In  the  rheumatic  species,  three  or  four  grains  of  the  com¬ 
pound  powder  of  ipecacuan,  taken  two  or  three  times  daily, 
with  the  aperient  pills  above  recommended,  every  other  night, 
will  be  found  of  eminent  service  :  or  thirty  drops  of  the  volatile 
tincture  of  guaiacum  may  be  taken  in  milk,  twice  a  day,  with 
the  following  pill  at  bed-time : 

Take  of  aloes  pill,  with  myrrh^  five  grains;  antiraonial  powder,  or. 
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what  is  better,  true  James’s  powder,  four  grains ;  syrup  of  buck¬ 
thorn,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  the  ingredients  into  two  pills. 

To  be  taken  nightly,  or  every  other  night. 

Sometimes  the  chronic  head-ache  is  connected  with  a  caries 
of  some  bone  within  the  head,  when  the  compound  decoction  of 
sarsaparilla  should  be  taken  with  the  pill,  No.  104,  page  106. 
If  such  a  head-ache  follow  syphilis,  or  the  free  use  of  mercury, 
the  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  should  be  trusted  to 
without  the  alterative  pill;  but  the  patient  may  take  four  grains 
of  compound  ipecacuan  powder  at  bed-time,  instead  of  that  pill. 

The  hemicrania  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  sick 
head-ache.  In  addition  to  the  remedies  already  recommended 
for  that  species,  the  patient  may  here  try  five  or  ten  grains  of 
the  extract  of  henbane,  or  ten  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
twice  or  thrice  daily,  which  are  sometimes  valuable  medicines 
in  head-ache. 

When  this  complaint  appears  as  a  sequel  upon  any  sup¬ 
pressed  evacuation,  or  repelled  eruption,  the  best  means  of 
obtaining  relief  will  always  be  found  in  restoring  the  system  to 
its  former  state,  by  the  frequent  employment  of  the  warm  bath, 
leeches,  and  stimulating  poultices ;  and  where  this  restoration 
cannot  be  effected,  we  must  furnish  the  best  substitute  we  can 
by  some  temporary  irritation  or  drain,  by  means  of  the  tartar 
emetic  ointment  rubbed  on  the  back,  or  other  parts  of  the  body, 
or  by  an  issue.  An  issue  or  a  seton  Avill  often  prove  of  the 
g-reatest  advantage  in  obstinate  and  severe  head-aches.  In  the 
Transactions  of  National  Curiosities,  is  a  case  of  ten  years’ 
duration  completely  cured  by  the  last  application. 

In  many  severe  head-aches,  I  should  place  much  confidence 
in  electricity  in  the  form  of  aura,  or  gentle  sparks  drawn  from 
the  head,  in  conjunction  with  the  general  remedies  advised  at 
the  commencement  of  this  article.  The  use  of  a  strong  snuff  is 
likewise  often  of  material  service,  by  promoting  a  discharge 
from  the  vessels  of  the  nose  and  head.  In  very  obstinate 
cases,  a  snuff  composed  of  turbith  mineral  mixed  with  a  little 
sugar,  should  always  be  tried.  See  page  369. 

In  strong  persons  who  have  a  great  deal  of  blood  flowing  to 
the  head,  I  have  known  the  use  of  a  wet  night-cap  cure  the 
head-ache.  Their  common  night  cap  was  dipped  in  cold  water, 
wrung  out,  and  then  slept  in  till  the  morning,  for  two  or  three 
nights  in  succession,  if  necessary.  But  it  is  a  measure  not  ap¬ 
plicable  or  safe  in  weakly  persons. 

A  palliative  remedy  of  much  service  in  most  cases  of  head¬ 
ache,  is  smelling  to  horse  radish,  fresh  scraped.  It  is  applica¬ 
ble  to  almost  every  kind  of  this  affection. 

It  is  worthy  of  especial  notice,  that  whatever  remedy  is  re- 
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sorted  to  in  this  complaint,  the  regulation  of  the  bowels,  and 
attention  to  diet  and  exercise,  should  never  be  neglected. 

OF  HEARTBURN. 

Heartburn  is  a  burning  or  gnawing  uneasiness  at  the  pit  or 
upper  orifice  of  the  stomach,  mostly  attended  with  offensive 
eructations  and  other  symptoms  of  acidity,  and  frequently  with 
nausea.  Sometimes  vomiting  occurs,  with  anxiety  and  ten¬ 
dency  to  faint. 

•p' 

The  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach,  called  cardia,  is  particu¬ 
larly  sensible,  and,  therefore,  liable  to  evince  symptoms  of  irri- 
tion  from  the  presence  of  acidity,  or  other  irritating  causes  in 
that  organ,  whence  the  present  complaint  is  denominated,  in 
technical  language,  cardialgia.  But  irritability  of  the  whole, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  stomach,  and  perhaps  of  the  adjoining 
organs,  as  the  first  intestines,  pancreas,  and  liver,  will  often 
produce  the  same  local  pain.  In  a  few  instances,  it  has  been 
ascertained  after  death  to  have  been  occasioned  by  some  posi¬ 
tive  disease  of  the  lower  orifice  of  the  stomach. 

CAUSES. — The  most  frequent  cause  of  heartburn  is  the 
presence  of  acidity  in  the  stomach,  from  too  great  an  indul¬ 
gence  in  oily  indigestible  food,  or  other  articles  of  diet  which 
disagree  with  the  individual,  and  tend  to  weaken  the  stomach. 
Indeed,  whatever  debilitates  this  organ  may  be  considered  as  a 
cause,  and,  therefore,  it  arises  from  an  habitual  and  copious 
use  of  very  cold  or  very  hot  beverages ;  indulgence  in  spirituous 
liquors;  worms  ;  violent  purges;  obstructed  perspiration;  and 
swallowing  stones  or  kernels  of  fruits.  Cheese  eaten  in  excess 
has  produced  a  heartburn  that  continued  for  three  years.  To 
so  great  a  degree  does  the  acrimony  from  acidity  sometimes 
arise,  that  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  when  rejected  on  a 
marble  hearth,  has  been  seen  to  produce  an  effervescence  on  it. 

TREATMENT. — One  of  the  most  powerful  remedies  for 
heartburn  is  the  alkaline  solution  (page  2).  A  tea-spoonful 
should  be  taken  thrice  a  day,  in  linseed-tea,  beer,  or  milk  and 
water.  The  alkalies  have  always  been  resorted  to  as  the  most 
efficient  medicines  in  this  complaint;  and  the  alkaline  solution 
enjoys  a  great  advantage  over  many,  perhaps  all  of  them, 
inasmuch  as  it  at  once  neutralizes  the  offending  acid,  exhilarates 
the  spirits,  and  strengthens  the  stomach  and  whole  constitution. 
Consequently,  it  is  calculated  to  palliate  the  present  distress, 
and  by  perseverance  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms, 
by  imparting  tone  to  the  digestive  organs. 

A  combination  of  soap  and  ipecacuan  is  another  excellent 
medicine. 
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Take  of  Castile  soap,  three  drachms ;  ipecacuan,  in  powder,  twenty 
grains  5  syrup,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  form  the  ingredients  into  a 
mass.  To  be  divided  into  forty  pills  j  two  of  which  are  to  be  taken 
twice  a  day. 

Dr.  Cullen,  of  Edinburgh,  was  partial  to  the  use  of  soap, 
and  the  following  is  another  very  useful  form  for  its  exhibition. 
It  forms  a  bitter  alterative  and  tonic,  which  is  likely  to  prove, 
in  many  instances,  of  durable  advantage. 

Take  of  Castile  soap,  two  drachms;  Ipecacuan  in  powder,  twenty 
grains;  extract  of  chamomile,  one  drachm. — Mix,  and  divide  into 
forty  pills.  Two  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

Magnesia  is  often  a  valuable  medicine  here.  Ten  grains  of 
it  may  be  taken  in  a  glassful  of  soda  water,  or  be  united  with 
the  same  quantity  of  columba  powder,  and  repeated  twice  or 
thrice  daily. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  mineral  acids  will  check  fermenta¬ 
tion  in  the  stomach  more  effectually,  and  be  more  permanently 
beneficial,  than  any  alkali.  Six  or  seven  drops  of  pure  nitric 
or  sulphuric  acid  should  be  taken,  either  in  a  large  wine-glassful 
of  water,  or  infusion  of  cascarilla  bark,  and  repeated  three  or 
four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  If  sickness  attend  heart¬ 
burn,  the  nitric  acid  is  often  eminently  serviceable. 

But  now  and  then  acidity  and  heartburn  will  be  incorrigible, 
either  by  alkalies  or  acids,  even  though  the  patient  confines 
himself  almost  entirely  to  a  diet  of  animal  food  alone.  In  such 
cases,  ox-gall  has  been  found  completely  successful ;  and  is  by 
some  professional  men  considered  to  be  infallible. 

Take  of  fresh  ox-gall,  thirty  grains;  assafoetida  gum,  twenty  grains. 

' — Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills.  Three  to  be  taken  thrice  a  day. 

The  diet  should  consist  of  articles  least  disposed  to  ferment, 
and  most  easy  of  digestion,  as  fresh  animal  food,  eggs,  biscuit, 
and  bread;  and  for  drink,  weak  brandy  and  water,  good  malt 
liquor,  or  lime-water.  Friction  over  the  region  of  the  stomach 
will  likewise  be  advisable,  with  the  other  resources  in  point  of 
regimen  and  diet  described  under  Indigestion. 

In  all  cases  of  heartburn,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  regular 
by  the  use  of  the  aperient  pill,  No.  90,  page  103.  The  reader 
will  perceive,  from  what  has  just  been  said,  that  the  present 
complaint  is  most  commonly  a  symptom  of  Indigestion,  and 
that  all  the  means  noticed  under  that  head  are  applicable  here, 
a  constant  regard  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  being, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  absolutely  necessary  to  a  perfect 
cure. 
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OF  HICCOUGH,  OH  HICCUP. 

Hiccough  is  a  convulsive  catch  of  the  muscles  of  respiration, 
attended  with  a  sonorous  inspiration,  and  returning  at  short 
intervals. 

Though  the  spasmodic  action  in  this  affection  exists  chiefly 
in  the  midriff,  the  principal  seat  of  the  disease  is  the  stomach; 
Debility,  from  whatever  cause  arising,  is  the  ordineiry  pre¬ 
disposing  cause,  and  some  accidental  stimulus  the  exciting. 
Excess  of  food,  and  especially  in  a  weak  stomach,  is  often  a 
sufficient  stimulus;  and  hence  the  frequency  of  the  complaint 
among  infants.  It  is  likewise  produced  by  acidity,  worms, 
external  pressure  on  the  stomach,  and  eating  too  fast. 

TREATMENT. — This  affection  cures  itself  in  ordinary 
cases  ;  and  if  not,  it  usually  yields  to  a  simple  antispasmodic,  as 
a  draught  of  cold  water,  or  thirty  drops  of  spirit  of  hartshorn,  or 
sal  volatile,  or  a  dose  of  any  other  volatile  spirit,  in  any  agree¬ 
able  vehicle.  Holding  the  breath  will  frequently  succeed.  But 
where  this  does  not  prove  sufficient,  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of 
laudanum  may  be  given  in  a  little  mint  water;  and  should  the 
complaint  show  a  disposition  to  a  frequent  return,  the  means 
recommended  under  Indigestion,  for  strengthening  the  stomach 
and  system  in  general,  must  be  resorted  to  in  the  intervals.  A 
warm  bitter,  as  No.  93,  page  104,  or  No.  117,  page  109,  with 
pure  air,  exercise,  and  cold  bathing,  will  be  found  of  great 
service  in  obstinate  cases,  the  bowels  being  regulated  by  the 
occasional  use  of  the  aperient  pill,  No.  87,  page  103.  In  the 
hiccough  attending  asthma,  and  in  some  other  instances,  a  little 
common  or  distilled  vinegar  is  sometimes  an  effectual  remedy. 

One  of  the  best  medicines  for  this  disorder  in  infants,  is  a 
little  magnesia  given  in  mint  water,  about  once  a  day,  for  a 
week  or  two  ;  or  the  magnesia  may  be  combined  with  a  small 
proportion  of  rhubarb.  Six  or  eight  drops  of  sal  volatile,  in 
water,  is  likewise  a  useful  remedy  for  infants ;  or  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  may  be  frequently  rubbed  with  a  little  soap  liniment. 

All  persons  subject  to  frequent  hiccough  should  be  attentive 
to  their  diet,  and  the  regulation  of  their  bowels,  and  resort  to 
the  usual  means  for  strengthening  the  digestive  organs. 

OF  HOOPING-COUGH. 

This  is  a  convulsive  cough,  accompanied  with  a  shrill  hoop, 
and  returning  in  fits  that  are  frequently  terminated  by  vomiting. 
The  Greeks  called  it  the  “  wild  or  untameable  cough,”  from  its 
violence ;  and,  in  the  north  of  Europe,  it  is  called  chin-cough, 
or  kin-coughi 
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SYMPTOMS. — The  disease  comes  on  with  a  slight  difficulty 
of  breathing,  thirst,  quick  pulse,  hoarseness,  cough,  and  all 
the  symptoms  of  a  common  cold.  In  the  second  or  third  week 
after  the  attack,  it  puts  on  its  particular  and  characteristic 
symptoms :  the  expiratory  motions,  peculiar  to  coughing,  are 
made  with  more  rapidity  and  violence  than  usual;  and,  after 
several  of  these  expirations  thus  convulsively  made,  a  sudden 
and  full  inspiration  succeeds,  in  which,  by  the  air  rushing 
through  the  top  of  the  windpipe  with  unusual  velocity,  a  pecur 
liar  sound  is  caused,  which  has  obtained  the  name  of  hoop. 
When  this  sonorous  inspiration  has  happened,  the  convulsive 
coughing  is  again  renewed,  and  continues  in  the  same  manner 
as  before,  till  a  quantity  of  mucus  is  thrown  up  from  the  lungs, 
or  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  evacuated  by  vomiting, 
which  generally  terminates  the  fit:  the  patient  is  then  most 
frequently  enabled  to  return  to  the  amusements  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  before  its  accession,  and  often  expresses  a  desire  for 
food;  but  when  the  attack  has  been  severe,  it  is  succeeded  by 
much  fatigue,  hurried  breathing,  and  general  languor  and  debi¬ 
lity.  After  a  longer  or  shorter  continuance  of  the  disease,  the 
paroxysms  become  less  severe,  and  at  length  entirely  cease. 
In  some  instances  it  has,  however,  been  protracted  for  several 
months,  and  even  for  a  year. 

Although  the  hooping-cough  often  proves  tedious,  and  is 
liable  to  return  with  violence  on  any  fresh  exposure  to  cold, 
when  not  entirely  removed,  it  nevertheless  is  seldom  fatal,  ex¬ 
cept  to  very  young  children,  who  are  always  likely  to  suffer 
more  from  it  than  those  of  a  more  advanced  age.  The  danger 
seems  always  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  youth  of  the  patient,  to 
the  degree  of  fever  and  difficulty  of  breathing  which  accompany 
the  disease,  and  to  the  state  of  debility  which  prevails. 

CAUSES. — Children  are  most  commonly  the  subjects  of  this 
disease,  and  it  appears  to  depend  on  a  specific  contagion,  which 
affects  them  but  once  in  their  life.  The  disease  being  pro¬ 
duced,  the  fits  of  coughing  are  often  repeated  without  any 
evident  cause ;  but,  in  many  cases,  the  contagion  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  only  giving  the  predisposition,  and  the  frequency  of 
the  fits  may  depend  upon  various  exciting  causes,  such  as  too 
full  a  meal,  the  having  taken  food  of  difficult  digestion,  and 
irritation  of  the  lungs  by  dust,  smoke,  or  disagreeable  odours. 
Emotions  of  the  mind  may  likewise  act  as  an  exciting  cause. 

Its  immediate  cause  seems  to  be  an  inflammation  (in  the 
majority  of  instances  moderate)  of  the  windpipe,  and  its  termi¬ 
nations,  called  bronchia. 

DISTINCTION.-^It  is  clearly  distinguished  from  other 
coughs  by  the  peculiar  hoop ;  and  it  may  very  often  be  recog**- 
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nized  before  this  sonorous  inspiration  occurs,  by  an  evident 
swelling  of  all  or  most  of  the  features. 

TREATMENT. — The  indications  of  treatment  in  hooping- 
cough  are  two-fold  ;  viz.  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  to 
moderate  its  violence,  and  to  palliate  urgent  symptoms;  and, 
in  the  advanced  period,  to  interrupt  its  course,  and  to  oppose 
the  spasmodic  habit  by  antispasmodic  remedies.  This  was  the 
mode  of  cure  adopted  by  Dr.  Cullen,  the  celebrated  medical 
professor  at  Edinburgh,  and  it  is  well  founded.  To  moderate 
the  violence  of  the  symptoms  in  the  commencement,  it  will 
frequently  be  necessary  to  bleed,  if  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
and  fever  are  considerable.  One  of  the  most  dangerous  at¬ 
tendants  of  hooping-cough  is  an  inflammation  within  the  chest, 
and  should  the  child  have  permanent  difficulty  of  breathing' 
between  the  fits,  we  may  be  almost  certain  of  the  existence  of 
inflammation,  when  blood-letting  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  salvation  of  life;  which  should  be  accompanied  with  the  use 
of  a  pill  composed  of  a  grain  of  calomel,  a  grain  of  James’s 
powder,  and  the  eighth  of  a  grain  of  opium,  every  three  or 
four  hours,  until  the  alarming  symptoms  subside.  In  children, 
bleeding  is  best  performed  by  applying  six,  eight,  or  ten 
leeches  to  the  chest;  but  it  must  not  be  resorted  to  except  in 
severe  cases.  An  occasional  emetic  of  ipecacuan  or  antimo- 
nial  wine  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  the  beginning,  and  will 
generally  supersede  the  necessity  of  blood-letting  :  it  clears 
the  stomach,  relaxes  the  skin,  moderates  the  fever,  and  tends 
to  keep  the  bowels  open.  From  a  tea-spoonful  to  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  either  of  these  wines  may  be  given  every  other 
morning,  the  following  febrifuge  mixture  being  taken  during 
the  day  : 

Take  of  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  one  ounce;  wine  of  meadow- 
saffron,  half  a  drachm;  spearmint  water,  four  ounces  and  a  half; 
syrup  of  buckthorn,  two  drachms. — Mix.  Dose  for  a  child  of  four 
years  old,  one  table-spoonful  three  times  a  day. 

Should  the  paroxysms  be  violent,  and  the  patient’s  friends 
object  to  the  employment  of  leeches,  or  have  applied  them 
without  much  benefit,  the  tartar  emetic  ointment  ought  to  be 
rubbed  on  the  chest  three  or  four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
till  an  eruption  appears,  when  the  using  it  once  a  day  will  be 
sufficient.  It  is  made  by  rubbing  together,  in  a  mortar,  a 
drachm  of  tartar  emetic  and  an  ounce  of  hog’s  lard  ;  about  the 
size  of  a  common  nut  being  rubbed  on  the  chest  at  each  appli¬ 
cation.  Its  effects  are  much  superior  to  those  arising  from  the 
use  of  blisters,  and  it  is  far  more  eligible  in  infants  and  young 
children.  At  the  same  time,  the  vapour  from  a  quantity  of 
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of  boiling  water,  into  wliicb  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  ether  have 
been  put,  may  be  inhaled  several  times  during  the  day,  and  the 
feet  bathed  in  warm  water  on  going  to  bed. 

The  first,  or  inflammatory  stage,  possibly  includes  about 
the  first  three  weeks,  during  which  time  anti-inflammatory 
measures,  as  we  have  already  stated,  should  alone  be  em¬ 
ployed.  But,  in  the  second  stage,  when  the  disease  begins  to 
drop  the  symptoms  of  inflammation,  and  to  assume  more  of  a 
spasmodic  character,  antispasmodics,  tonics,  and  alteratives 
ought  to  be  tried,  and  will  often  succeed  in  curing  the  com¬ 
plaint,  which,  without  them,  would  often  run  on  to  a  great 
length,  and  by  its  continuance  induce  so  much  debility  and 
disorder,  both  in  the  lungs,  and  whole  constitution,  as  to  pave  the 
way  for  consumption,  or  some  other  fatal  malady.  The  flowers 
of  zinc,  extract  of  hemlock  or  night-shade,  wine  of  meadow- 
saffron,  and  bark,  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  internal  reme¬ 
dies  at  this  period,  and  stimulating  embrocations  to  the  spine, 
or  the  tartar  emetic  ointment  to  the  chest,  the  most  efficacious 
external  applications. 

From  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  the  flowers  of  zinc,  made 
into  a  pill  with  extract  of  gentian,  may  be  given  to  children 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  Or  a  grain  of  extract  of  hemlock 
may  be  administered  in  the  same  way,  the  dose  being  gradually 
increased  to  two,  three,  or  four  grains  at  a  dose,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  child,  and  the  severity  of  the  disease. 

But  the  extract  of  night-shade  has  been  praised  beyond  any 
other  remedy  in  the  second  stage  of  hooping-cough,  by  the 
skilful  and  discerning  Dr.  Golis,  physician  to  the  hospital 
for  sick  children  at  Vienna.  He  says,  that  during  a  period  of 
eighteen  years  he  has  found  it  to  be  a  most  valuable  remedy  in 
this  complaint,  it  is,  no  doubt,  sometimes  a  powerful  seda¬ 
tive  and  antispasmodic,  and  much  worthy  of  attention  in  ob¬ 
stinate  cases  of  this  species  of  cough.  Children  of  six  years 
old  may  take  it  according  to  the  following  prescription,  the  dose 
of  the  extract  being  either  diminished  or  increased  for  patients 
of  a  more  tender  or  advanced  age. 

Take  of  best  extract  of  night-shade,  six  or  eight  grains;  acetated 
liquor  of  ammonia,  one  ounce;  spearmint  water,  two  ounces  and  a 
half;  simple  syrup,  half  an  ounce. — Mix.  Dose,  a  table-spoonful, 
three  times  a  day. 

The  wine  or  tincture  of  meadow-satfron  has  been  spoken  well 
of  by  some  physicians  on  the  continent,  and  from  its  well  known 
power  of  relieving  pain  and  spasm,  I  am  disposed  to  think 
highly  ot  it  as  an  auxiliary  remedy  for  hooping-cough.  Six 
drops  may  be  given  in  any  agreeable  vehicle,  to  a  child  of  eight 
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years  old,  three  times  a  day.  It  may  be  given  during  the  inflam¬ 
matory  stage,  as  an  assistant  to  blood-letting,  or  calomel  and 
opium,  or  in  the  second  stage,  to  aid  the  operation  of  any 
other  antispasmodic  employed. 

Dr.  Cullen  was  wont  to  rely  almost  exclusively  on  bark. 
‘‘  I  consider,”  (says  he,)  the  use  of  this  medicine  as  the  most 
certain  means  of  curing  the  disease  in  its  second  stage:  and 
when  there  has  been  little  fever  present,  and  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  bark  has  been  given,  it  has  seldom  failed  of  soon 
putting  an  end  to  the  disease.”  As  children  are  with  great 
difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  take  a  moderate  quantity  of  this 
medicine,  in  powder,  the  sulphate  of  quinine  (see  page  61) 
will  be  found  an  excellent  mode  of  administering  it.  From 
half  a  grain  to  three  or  four  grains  of  the  sulphate,  made  into 
a  pill  with  extract  of  gentian,  may  be  given  twice  or  thrice  a 
day. 

Beside  the  above  remedies,  the  acetate  of  lead,  and  arsenic, 
have  been  employed  with  success,  and  recommended  by  re¬ 
spectable  practitioners  for  the  cure  of  hooping-cough.  They 
are  very  active  remedies,  and  ought  not  to  be  used  till  other 
means  have  failed ;  when  this  is  the  case,  the  acetate  of  lead  is 
the  safer  medicine,  and  may  be  found  of  great  value. 

Take  of  acetate  of  lead  (plumbi  super-acetas),  three  grains;  opium, 
one  grain;  extract  of  hemlock,  ten  grains. — Mix,  and  divide  into 
eight  pills.  Dose  for  a  child  of  ten  years  old,  one  pill  three  times  a 
day. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  resort  to  one  of  the  above  internal 
medicines,  some  stimulating  ointment  or  embrocation  should  be 
used  externally,  and  1  know  none  superior  to  the  tartar  emetic 
ointment  or  lotion.  The  ointment  has  already  been  described, 
and  the  lotion  is  as  follows : 

Take  of  tartarized  antimony,  one  drachm.  Dissolve  it  in  two  ounces 
of  water,  and  add,  tincture  of  Spanish  flies,  one  ounce.  Mix  for 
a  lotion,  a  little  of  which  is  to  be  rubbed  over  the  pit  of  the  stomach 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  till  relief  is  obtained. 

This  was  once  a  famous  nostrum,  called  Struve’s  lotion  for 
the  hooping  cough,  and  is  often  very  efficacious.  Roche’s  em¬ 
brocation  is  made  by  mixing  an  ounce  of  oil  of  amber  with  two 
ounces  of  olive  oil,  which  is  scented  strongly  with  oil  of  cloves; 
a  tea-spoonful  or  two  may  be  rubbed  on  the  chest,  or  down  the 
spine,  frequently  through  the  day,  but  it  is  not  so  effectual  as  the 
above  lotion.  No.  38,  page  90,  is  an  excellent  stimulating  em¬ 
brocation  for  the  purpose,  and  superior  to  Roche’s, 

Mr,  Ward,  of  Manchester,  speaks  of  several  violent  cases 
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of  this  cough,  cured  by  opiate  friction  alone,  after  many  other 
things  had  failed.  The  liniment,  No.  36,  page  90,  may  be  em¬ 
ployed. 

In  the  latter  periods,  the  diet  should  be  nourishing,  but  mild 
and  easy  of  digestion ;  and,  where  it  is  practicable,  change  of 
air,  especially  to  the  sea  coast,  is  very  advisable  in  severe 
cases.  Cold  bathing  is  sometimes  of  immediate  and  permanent 
advantage. 

From  what  has  above  been  said,  it  will  be  perceived,  that 
the  best  plan  which  can  be  adopted  for  the  first  three  weeks,  is, 
to  administer  an  occasional  emetic  in  the  morning,  with  the  fe¬ 
brifuge  mixture  advised  during  the  day,  the  tartar  emetic  oint¬ 
ment  being  rubbed'  on  the  chest,  and  the  vapour  of  warm 
water  inhaled  frequently.  This  will  conduct  the  generality  of 
children  very  safely  through  the  first  stage.  And  in  the  ad¬ 
vanced  periods  of  the  complaint,  a  little  of  the  flowers  of  zinc, 
wine  of  meadow-saffron,  or  sulphate  of  quinine  internally,  with 
Struve’s  stimulating  lotion,  or  the  embrocation.  No.  43,  page 
91,  employed  externally,  will  very  rarely  fail  to  remove  all 
complaint. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  children,  after  having  lost 
the  hoop  for  many  weeks,  will  still  manifest  symptoms  of  great 
indisposition,  with  a  loss  of  appetite,  flesh,  activity,  and  spirits. 
In  such  a  case,  twenty  grains  of  ipecacuan  powder,  and  a  drachm 
of  extract  of  hemlock  may  be  mixed  together,  and  divided  into 
twenty  pills ;  one  of  which  should  be  taken  thrice  a  day,  the 
bowels  being  kept  gently  open  by  some  simple  laxative,  as  No. 
90,  and  the  chest  and  spine  rubbed  daily  with  the  embrocation, 
No.  42,  page  91. 

OF  HYPOCHONDMASIS,  OR  LOW  SPIRITS. 

Hypochondriasis,  low  spirits,  or  vapours,  is  a  certain  state  of 
the  mind  accompanied  with  indigestion,  wherein  the  greatest 
evils  are  apprehended  upon  the  slightest  grounds,  and  the  worst 
consequences  imagined  from  any  unusual  feeling  even  of  the 
slightest  kind;  and  in  respect  to  such  apprehensions  and  feel¬ 
ings,  there  is  always  the  most  obstinate  belief  and  persuasion. 

Ancient  medical  writers  supposed  this  disease  to  be  confined 
to  those  particular  regions  of’  the  abdomen  technically  called 
hypochondria,  which  are  situated  on  the  right  an  d  left  side  of 
that  cavity,  whence  comes  the  name  of  hypochondriasis. 

SAMPTOMS. — The  common  corporeal  symptoms  are,  a 
troublesome  flatulency  in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  acrid  eructa¬ 
tions,  costiveness,  a  copious  discharge  of  pale  urine,  spasmodic 
pains  in  the  head  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  giddiness,  dim- 
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ness  of  sight,  palpitations,  general  sleeplessness,  and  often  an 
utter  inability  of  fixing  the  attention  upon  any  subject  of  im¬ 
portance,  or  engaging  in  any  thing  that  demands  vigour  or 
courage.  The  mental  feelings,  and  peculiar  train  of  ideas  that 
haunt  the  imagination  and  overwhelm  the  judgment,  exhibit  an 
infinite  diversity :  sometimes  the  hypochondriac  is  tormented 
with  a  visionary  or  exaggerated  sense  of  pains,  or  some  con¬ 
cealed  disease;  a  whimsical  dislike  of  particular  persons,  places, 
or  things;  groundless  apprehensions  of  personal  danger  or 
poverty;  a  general  listlessness  and  disgust;  or  an  irksomeness 
and  weariness  of  life:  in  other  instances,  the  disease  is  strik¬ 
ingly  accompanied  with  peevishness,  and  general  malevolence; 
they  are  soon  tired  with  all  things;  discontented;  disquieted; 
upon  every  light  occasion,  or  no  occasion,  object;  often  tempted 
to  make  away  with  themselves;  they  cannot  die,  they  will  not 
live;  they  complain,  weep,  lament,  and  think  they  lead  a  most 
miserable  life:  never  was  any  one  so  bad. 

The  whims  that  are  sometimes  seriously  entertained  under 
this  complaint  are  of  the  most  ludicrous  description.  A  foreign 
writer  makes  mention  of  a  baker  of  Ferrara  who  thought  him¬ 
self  a  lump  of  butter,  and  durst  not  sit  in  the  sun  or  come  near 
the  fire,  for  fear  of  being  melted.  The  wisest  and  best  of  man¬ 
kind  are  as  open  to  this  affliction  as  the  weakest.  The  excel¬ 
lent  Pascal  was  at  one  time  so  hallucinated  with  hypochondri- 
acism,  as  to  believe  that  he  was  always  on  the  verge  of  an 
aby  ss,  into  which  he  was  in  danger  of  falling;  and  under  the 
influence  of  this  terror,  he  would  never  sit  down  till  a  chair  was 
placed  on  that  side  of  him  on  which  he  thought  he  saw  it,  and 
thus  proved  the  floor  to  be  substantial.  Rousseau  was  a  perfect 
hypochondriac. 

CAUSES. — The  chief  cause  may  be  a  strong  constitutional 
predisposition,  or  the  disease  may  be  the  consequence  of  a  se¬ 
dentary  life  of  any  kind,  especially  severe  study  protracted  to  a 
late  hour  in  the  night,  and  rarely  relieved  by  social  intercourse 
or  exercise;  a  debauched  and  dissolute  habit;  great  excesses 
in  eating  and  drinking ;  the  immoderate  use  of  mercury ;  violent 
purgatives;  the  suppression  of  some  habitual  discharge,  or  long- 
continued  eruption.  Our  excellent  poet,  Cowper,  who  was 
deeply  depressed  by  hypochondriacism  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  lile,  was  thus  afflicted  after  having  had  a  cutaneous  eruption 
repelled,  to  which  he  had  been  for  some  time  subject. 

Congestion,  or  some  peculiar  affection  (by  whatever  pro¬ 
duced)  of  one  or. more  of  the  important  organs  \yithin  the  abdo¬ 
men,  is  a  freqent  cause.  M.  Pinel,  a  French  writer  on  ,this  dis¬ 
ease  of  considerable  reputation,  regards  a  displacement  of  the 
transverse  arch  of  the  colon^  as  a  powerful  and  ready  cause  of 

*  The  colon  is  one  of  the  large  intestines,  next  above  rectum,  or  last  gut. 
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hypochondriasis ;  and  M.  Esquirol,  another  distinguished  French 
physician  of  the  present  day,  has  found  it  as  frequently  as  M. 
Pinel.  This  displacement  sometimes  consists  in  an  oblique, 
and  sometimes  in  a  perpendicular  direction  of  the  intestine ; 
but  no  disease  of  the  organization  has  been  found  in  any  in¬ 
stance,  and  hence  the  change  of  place  seems  to  proceed  from 
relaxation  and  debility  alone. 

TREATMENT. — The  principal  objects  of  treatment  are,  to 
remove  the  indigestion,  to  strengthen  the  body,  and  to  enliven 
the  spirits  ;  and  one  of  the  best  plans  with  which  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted,  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  intentions,  is,  constant  ex¬ 
ercise  and  change  of  place,  with  a  warm  bath  about  thrice  a 
week,  early  hours,  regular  meals,  and  pleasant  conversation ; 
the  bowels  being  at  the  same  time  carefully  regulated  by  the 
occasional  use  of  a  mild  pill,  and  the  stomach  strengthened  by 
some  appropriate  tonic  medicine.  The  exercise  should  be  very 
considerable  daily,  and  of  all  common  modes,  that  in  an  open 
carriage,  or  on  horseback,  is  the  best,  which  should  be  com¬ 
bined,  if  possible,  with  constant  change  of  air  and  scene.  In¬ 
deed,  travelling  alone  is  a  powerful  remedy  in  this  disease, 
siuee  it  is  often  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  in  removing  in¬ 
digestion,  of  strengthening  the  body,  and  exhilarating  the 
spirits;  and  where  the  patient’s  circumstances  will  permit,  it 
ought  invariably  to  be  one  of  the  first  measures  resorted  to,  as 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  found  one  of  the  best.  At  the  same 
time,  a  warm  bath  at  95°  or  96°  should  be  taken  every  other 
morning ;  the  patient  accustoming  himself  to  early  rising,  and 
regular  meals  of  nourishing  and  easily  digested  food.  The 
bowels  are  almost  always  torpid  in  hypochondriacs,  and  will, 
therefore,  requfre  constant  attention  in  selecting  articles  of  diet 
which  are  of  an  opening  quality,  with  the  occasional  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  warm  pill.  The  aperient  pills.  No.  87,  or  90,  page 
103,  are  very  suitable,  one  or  two  of  which  may  be  taken  thrice 
a  week.  The  bitter  and  metallic  tonics  advised  under  Incli- 
gestioriy  are  generally  prescribed  in  this  complaint,  and  all  of 
them  are  sometimes  of  great  service;  but  I  question  whether 
any  other  article  is  here  of  such  eminent  utility,  as  a  tonic,  as 
ipecacuan.  It  at  once  invigorates  the  stomach,  relaxes  the 
skin,  and  favours  the  natural  action  of  the  bowels.  It  may  be 
taken  according  to  the  following  formula : 

Take  of  best  Ipecacuan,  in  powder,  twenty  grains;  Castile  soap,  one 

drachm  ;  extract  of  chamomile,  one  drachm. — Mix,  and  divide 

into  forty  pills.  Take  two,  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Regular  daily  friction  over  the  limbs  and  bowels,  with  the 
flesh  brush,  is  very  advisable;  and  the  general  diet  and  regi- 
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men  should  be  governed  by  the  principles  laid  down  for  treat¬ 
ing  indigestion. 

The  sulphate  of  quinine,  in  doses  of  a  grain  or  two,  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  may  prove  a  useful  tonic  medicine  in  some 
instances.  It  is  certainly  the  best  way  in  which  bark  can  be 
administered. 

The  waters  of  Tunbridge,  and  other  chalybeate  springs  are 
proper;  and  the  Harrowgate  water  has  appeared  to  have  been 
of  eminent  service  in  many  cases. 

Some  physicians  have  recommended  a  free  use  of  mercury, 
but  it  is  a  measure  which,  in  my  opinion,  should  never  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  hypochondriasis,  without  a  strict  investigation  into 
the  causes  which  may  have  given  rise  to  it  in  the  particular  in¬ 
stance  to  be  treated,  and  a  careful  consideration  of  the  present 
and  past  state  of  the  health  and  strength;  for  should  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  habit  be  weakly,  and  the  complaint  have  been  brought 
on  by  sedentary  occupation,  violent  purgatives,  or  other  direct 
causes  of  debility,  the  active  employment  of  mercurials  will 
rarely  fail  to  augment  both  the  local  and  general  relaxation, 
and  to  give  strength  To  the  disease.  If,  however,  the  patient 
possesses  a  good  share  of  general  vigour,  and  the  low  spirits 
seem  to  have  arisen  from  a  very  confined  state  of  the  bowels, 
or  other  source  of  internal  congestion,  or  from  a  repelled  erup¬ 
tion,  the  cautious  use  of  mercurial  alteratives  may  sometimes 
prove  of  the  greatest  benefit.  In  such  cases,  the  pill.  No.  89, 
page  102,  may  be  given  once  or  twice  a  day,  in  conjunction 
with  the  general  plan  above  noticed. 

For  local  pain  in  the  head  or  stomach,  the  most  efficacious 
means  are  blisters,  applied  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  part 
affected,  or  friction  with  an  anodyne  liniment,  as  No.  36,  page 
91;  or  five  or  ten  grains  of  extract  of  hemlock,  with  two  grains 
of  True  James’s  powder,  may  be  administered  as  occasion  re¬ 
quires,  or  a  few  drops  of  Battley’s  opiate  drops,  or  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  acetate  of  morphia. 

In  regard  to  the  moral  management ,  assiduous  kindness  and 
consoling  conversation  produce  a  deeper  effect  than  they  seem 
to  do.  The  patient  should  rarely  be  opposed  in  the  expression 
of  his  sentiments,  and  never  with  ridicule.  A  very  grand  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  gain  the  patient’s  confidence,  and  in  order  to  effect 
this,  we  must  humour  his  foibles,  and  seem  to  fall  in  with  his 
views.  When  he  is'  dwelling  upon  some  imaginary  disease,  it 
I  must  be  prescribed  for,  and  should  his  anxiety  pass  in  succes- 
!  sion  from  one  complaint  to  another,  they  ought  all  to  be  pre- 
1  scribed  for  in  their  turn,  for  there  is  seldom  any  other  way  of 
removing  the  groundless  fears  associated  with  hypochondria- 
^  cism.  To  show  the  effect  of  judicious  moral  management  in 
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the  present  disorder,  I  have  transcribed  the  following  case, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  Dr.  Cox's  publications.  Mr. 
— — ,  aged  forty,  of  a  spare  and  melancholic  temperament,  re¬ 
markable  for  general  and  almost  universal  acquired  knowledge, 
and  always  possessing  singular  equanimity,  had  injured  his 
health  by  too  close  an  attention  to  extensive  mercantile  con¬ 
cerns.  At  length  he  was  observed  to  be  very  attentive  to 
every  feeling,  of  which  he  made  minute  descriptions  to  his 
family :  this  increasing,  he  became  a  prey  to  empiricism,  read 
several  ridiculous  popular  pamphlets,  and  was  soon  worked  up 
to  a  belief  that  his  body  was  the  common  receptacle  of  disease: 
pills,  potions,  powders,  unctions,  lotions,  and  mercurial  girdles, 
were  employed  and  dismissed  in  succession.  The  metallic  trac¬ 
tors  for  a  time  amused  him,  till  it  was  proved  to  the  patient, 
and  to  his  friends  who  witnessed  the  experiments,  that  these 
expensive  baubles  possessed  no  more  properties  than  a  rusty 
nail.  All  the  fears  of  the  patient  became  at  length  concentered 
in  one,  from  the  contemplation  of,  and  conversation  on  which, 
no  arguments  could  divert  him:  he  believed  all  his  sufferings 
arose  from  repelled  itch;  a  formal  consultation  of  medical  men 
was,  therefore,  determined  on,  who  having  previously  agreed 
on  the  propriety  of  humouring  the  patient,  were  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  his  conjecture  was  just.  A  medical  plan  was 
laid  down;  some  stimulating  applications  to  different  parts  of 
the  body  occasioned  crops  of  eruptions  from  time  to  time,  which 
were  washed  with  some  simple  preparation.  This  farce  conti¬ 
nued  a  few  weeks,  and  the  patient  at  length  was  perfectly  re¬ 
stored  to  health  and  reason." 

OF  HYSTERICS. 

Hysterics  consist  in  a  convulsive  struggling,  alternately  re¬ 
mitting  and  increasing,  with  a  sense  of  a  suffocating  ball  in  the 
throat,  drowsiness,  copious  discharge  of  pale  urine,  rumbling 
in  the  bowels,  and  fickleness  of  temper. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  hysteric  fit  often  takes  place  without 
any  previous  warning,  though  generally  there  are  some  precur¬ 
sive  signs,  as  yawning,  stretching,  dejection  of  spirits,  anxiety 
of  mind,  sickness  at  the  stomach,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and 
sudden  bursts  of  tears,  without  any  assignable  cause.  The  pa¬ 
roxysm  soon  succeeds,  with  a  coldness  and  shivering  over  the 
whole  body,  and  frequently  with  an  acute  pain  on  the  left  side, 
and  a  sense  of  distention,  giving  the  idea  of  a  ball  or  globe 
rolling  about  in  the  abdomen,  and  gradually  advancing  up¬ 
wards  till  it  gets  into  the  stomach;  thence  removing  to  the 
throat,  it  occasions  the  sensation  of  an  extraneous  body  lodged 
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there,  which  is  called  globus  hystericus.  The  disease  having 
arrived  at  its  height,  the  patient  appears  threatened  with 
suffocation,  she  becomes  faint,  and  is  affected  with  stupor  and 
insensibility;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  trunk  of  the  body 
is  twisted  backward  and  forward,  the  limbs  are  variously  agi¬ 
tated,  and  the  fists  are  closed  so  firmly,  that  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  open  the  fingers :  wild  and  irregular  actions 
follow,  in  alternate  fits  of  laughter,  crying,  and  screaming,  in¬ 
coherent  expressions  are  uttered,  and  sometimes  a  most  obsti¬ 
nate  and  distressing  fit  of  hiccough  takes  place.  The  spasms 
at  length  abating,  a  quantity  of  wind  is  evacuated  upwards, 
with  frequent  sighing  and  sobbing;  and  the  patient,  after  ap¬ 
pearing  for  some  time  quite  spent,  recovers  the  exercise  of 
sense  a,nd  motion,  without  any  other  feeling  than  a  general 
soreness,  and  a  pain  in  the  head.  It  is  rarely  that  an  hysteric 
fit  has  become  dangerous ;  though  it  has,  in  a  few  instances, 
terminated  in  epilepsy  or  insanity. 

CAUSES. — Hysteric  affections  occur  much  more  frequently 
in  the  unmarried  than  in  the  married,  and  most  commonly  be- 
tween  the  age  of  puberty  and  that  of  thirty-five  years;  and  they 
make  their  attack  oftener  about  the  period  of  menstruation 
than  at  any  other  time.  Women  of  a  delicate  habit,  and  whose 
nervous  system  is  extremely  sensible,  are  those  most  subject  to 
hysterics ;  and  the  habit  which  predisposes  to  their  attacks  is 
acquired  by  inactivity  and  a  sedentary  life,  grief,  anxiety  of 
mind,  late  hours,  dissipation,  a  suppression  or  obstruction  of 
the  menstrual  flux,  excessive  evacuations,  and  the  constant 
use  of  an  innutritions  diet.  They  are  readily  excited  in  those 
who  are  subject  to  them  by  passions  of  the  mind,  and  by  every 
considerable  emotion,  especially  when  the  effect  of  surprise; 
hence  sudden  joy,  grief,  or  fear,  are  very  apt  to  occasion 
them.  They  have  also  been  known  to  arise  from  irritation  and 
sympathy. 

Constipation,  and  severe  disorder  of  the  bowels,  will  some¬ 
times  give  rise  to  very  painful  hysteric  fits. 

DISTINCTION. — This  complaint  is  easily  distinguished 
from  hypochondriasis  by  its  convulsive  struggling  fits  making 
their  onset  suddenly  and  violently;  by  its  being  accompanied  with 
the  sensation  of  a  ball  rising  upwards  in  the  throat ;  by  the  co¬ 
pious  discharge  of  pale  urine ;  and  by  its  occurring  at  an  early 
period  of  life.  Hypochondriasis,  on  the  contrary,  is  gradual 
in  its  accession,  and  tedious  in  its  progress ;  it  comes  on  about 
the  middle  age;  the  dejection  of  spirits  is  constant  and  very 
great ;  and  there  is  no  convulsive  paroxysm. 

Hysterics  are  sufficiently  distinguished  from  epilepsy  by  the 
greater  degree  of  insensibility  during  the  paroxysms  of  the 
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latter,  by  the  profound  sleep  which' follows  it,  and  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  laughing-,  crying,  moaning,  and  other  symptoms  above 
detailed. 

TREATMENT. — During  the  fit,  it  will  be  the  safest  prac¬ 
tice  to  rouse  the  patient  by  applying  burnt  feathers,  assafoetida, 
or  smelling  salts,  to  the  nose ;  by  rubbing  the  temples  with 
ether,  and  by  putting  the  feet  into  warm  water.  In  obstinate 
cases,  cold  water  may  be  dashed  over  the  limbs,  and  the  laxa¬ 
tive  clyster,  No.  8,  page  82,  should  be  exhibited.  A  clyster 
of  cold  water  alone  has  been  effectual  in  putting  an  end  to 
the  fit. 

If  the  patient  be  young  and  plethoric,  and  the  attack  of  a 
recent  nature,  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  may  be  taken  from 
the  arm,  and  in  robust  and  vigorous  habits,  the  bleeding  may 
be  carried  to  the  extent  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  ounces;  but  in 
weak  and  delicate  constitutions,  or  where  the  disease  has  been 
of  long  standing,  the  abstraction  of  blood  would  be  highly  im¬ 
proper. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms,  the  object  is  to  obviate 
costiveness  and  indigestion,  and  to  strengthen  the  whole  con¬ 
stitution  ;  every  remote  or  exciting  cause  being  sedulously 
avoided.  The  use  of  mild  aperients  and  tonics,  with  active 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  regular  meals  of  nourishing  food, 
early  rising,  and  cheerful  company,  are  the  principal  means  of 
invigorating  the  body  and  mind,  and  thus  effecting  a  radical 
cure  of  hysterics.  The  warm  aperient  pill.  No.  90,  page  103, 
will  be  proper  for  occasional  use ;  and  the  ammoniate  of  cop¬ 
per,  sulphate  or  flowers  of  zinc,  sulphate  or  carbonate  of  iron, 
guaiacum,  quassia,  and  bark,  are  the  most  celebrated  and  va¬ 
luable  tonics.  These  preparations  of  copper  and  zinc  may  be 
administered  as  recommended  under  EjnteiJsyy  and  the  sulphate 
or  carbonate  of  iron  according  to  the  forms  given  under  Indi-- 
gestion.  The  ammoniated  tincture  of  guaiacum,  in  doses  of 
thirty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  in  milk  and  water,  is  some¬ 
times  an  excellent  medicine. 

Dr.  Paris,  of  Dover  Street,  writes  in  favour  of  the  virtues  of 
quassia.  “  It  has  been  observed,”  says  he,  that  in  hysterical 
debility,  to  which  the  female  sex  is  so  prone,  the  quassia  affords 
more  vigour  and  relief  to  the  system,  than  the  Peruvian  bark, 
especially  when  combined  with  a  small  proportion  of  sulphate 
of  zinc.” 

Take  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  two  or  three  grains;  infusion  of  quassia, 

four  ounces;  tincture  of  columba,  half  an  ounce. — Mix,  and  take 

two  table-spoonfuls  three  times  a  day. 

The  preparation  of  bark  called  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  is 
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sometimes  a  useful  remedy.  In  hysterics  returning  periodically, 
it  has  not  unfrequently  effected  a  cure  after  other  tonics  had 
failed.  The  cold  bath  is  occasionally  useful ;  and  mineral  waters 
may  be  drank  with  the  prospect  of  benefit. 

When  hysteric  affections  arise  from  a  suppression  or  ob¬ 
struction  of  the  menses,  these  evacuations  must  be  fully  re¬ 
stored  by  adopting  the  means  recommended  under  those 
particular  heads. 

Anodynes  and  antispasmodics,  as  opium,  musk,  castor,  and 
valerian,  are  often  had  recourse  to  in  this  complaint,  but  are, 
in  my  opinion,  of  very  doubtful  advantage.  Dr,  Buchan  re¬ 
marks,  that  all  the  extraordinary  cures  he  ever  witnessed  in 
hysteric  cases,  were  performed  by  means  of  tonic  and  corro¬ 
borating  medicines,  which  entirely  agrees  with  my  own  expe¬ 
rience. 

The  tincture  of  meadow-saffron  has  completely  succeeded  in 
curing  an  obstinate  case  of  hysterics;  and  from  its  acknow¬ 
ledged  power  of  allaying  pain  and  nervous  irritation,  I  am  dis¬ 
posed  to  consider  it  a  valuable  remedy  in  many  instances  of 
this  disorder.  Used  as  a  palliative  to  put  an  end  to  the  actual 
fit,  a  tea-spoonful  may  be  given,  in  water,  and  repeated  to  the 
second  or  third  time,  if  necessary  :  and  when  employed,  in  the 
intervals,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  radical  cure,  thirty  drops 
may  be  given  twice  a  day,  in  any  agreeable  vehicle.  In  its 
power  of  affording  present  relief,  it  seems  to  me  superior  to 
assafoetida,  or  any  of  the  antispasmodics  in  common  use,  and 
safer  than  opium.  It  should  not  be  continued  for  any  length  of 
time ;  in  general,  not  longer  than  three  or  four  weeks  at  one 
time. 

Regular  exercise  on  horseback,  with  variety  of  scene,  and 
early  rising,  are  particularly  desirable.  The  diet  should  be 
nourishing,  and  such  as  is  recommended  in  indigestion. 

Cramp,  and  local  pain,  may  be  relieved  by  the  means  pointed 
out  under  hypochondriacism. 

Dr.  Good,  of  London,  very  correctly  observes,  that  where 
the  disease  occurs  in  the  bloom  of  life,  and  there  is  reason  to 
apprehend  the  ordinary  orgasm  of  this  age  to  be  in  excess,  the 
surest  remedy  is  a  happy  marriage. 

OF  INCONTINENCE  OF  URINE. 

Incontinence  of  urine  is  a  frequent  or  perpetual  discharge  of 
that  fluid,  with  difficulty  of  retaining  it. 

This  disease  usually  proceeds  from  relaxation  or  palsy  of  the 
sphincter  muscle  of  the  bladder,-  induced  by  debility,  the  abuse 
ot  spirituous  liquors,  excess  in  venery,  &c,  ^  or  it  arises  from  a 
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peculiar  acrimony  in  the  fluid  itself;  from  a  diseased  state  of 
the  organ;  injury  done  to  the  parts,  either  by  accident,  by  the 
process  of  ulceration,  or  by  the  performance  of  the  operation  of 
lithotomy;  irritation  produced  by  stones  in  the  bladder;  or  the 
pressure  of  the  womb  in  the  state  of  pregnancy. 

TREATMENT. — As  the  complaint  commonly  proceeds 
from  debility,  tonics  and  stimulants  are  generally  found  to  be  the 
most  efficacious  remedies  ;  such  as  bark,  steel,  turpentine,  tinc¬ 
ture  of  Spanish-fly,  capivi  balsam,  lime-water,  and  bear’s 
whortle-berry.  The  following  prescriptions  are  sometimes  very 
serviceable,  and  should  one  fail,  the  patient  can  try  another. 

Take  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  one  drachm;  common  turpentine,  three 
drachms;  rhubarb,  in  powder,  half  a  drachm. — Mix,  and  make 
into  thirty  pills ;  one  to  be  taken  thrice  a  day. 

Take  of  tincture  of  Spanish-fly,  fifteen,  twenty  or  thirty  drops; 
decoction  of  bear’s  whortle-berry,  four  table-spoonfuls. — Mix  for  a 
draught,  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

Take  of  balsam  of  capivi,  half  an  ounce ;  frankincense,  in  powder,  two 
drachms;  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  simple 
syrup,  half  an  ounce;  cinnamon  water,  five  ounces. — Mix,  and  take 
three  table-spoonfuls  thrice  a  day. 

Should  there  be  a  discharge  of  white  mucous  fluid  from  the 
bladder,  Mr.  Cline  recommends  two  drachms  of  common  tur¬ 
pentine,  and  one  drachm  of  best  rhubarb  powder,  to  be  mixed 
together,  and  made  into  thirty-six  pills,  two  or  three  of  which 
are  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day,  with  a  wine-glassful  of  de¬ 
coction  of  bear’s  whortle-berry. 

At  the  same  time  that  one  of  the  above  remedies  are  taken 
internally,  cold  water  should  be  freely  applied  locally ;  and  an 
occasional  blister  to  the  sacrum^  or  broad  bone  at  the  bottom  of 
the  spine,  is  frequently  of  material  service.  Blisters  applied  to 
the  sacrum  of  boys  who  are  apt  wet  their  beds,  have  often  com¬ 
pletely  cured  them  of  this  incontinence  without  the  use  of  any 
other  remedy. 

Pressure  is  also  of  great  service  in  many  instances.  A  case 
of  nine  years’  standing  was  cured  in  three  days  by  passing  a 
bougie  through  the  whole  course  of  the  urethra,  and  binding  it 
tightly  in  that  direction  by  means  of  adhesive  plaster.  In  obsti¬ 
nate  cases,  electricity  is  worthy  of  a  trial. 

If  these  means  are  ineffectual,  it  will  be  advisable  for  the 
male  patient  to  wear  a  jugum^  and  the  female  a  pessary ^  which 
will  mechanically  prevent  the  urine  being  evacuated  involun¬ 
tarily.  They  are  to  be  bought  of  any  surgeons’  instrument 
maker.  Or  males  may  wear  a  small  bag  of  oiled-silk,  with  a 
small  piece  of  sponge  placed  in  it  as  an  absorbent;  and  females 
a  larger  piece  of  soft  sponge  loosely  attached  externally. 
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When  this  complaint  arises  from  the  irritation  of  stones  in 
the  bladder,  small  doses  of  opium,  taken  in  the  decoction  of 
whortle-berry, — diluting  mucilaginous  drinks,  as  solutions  of 
gum  arabic,  linseed,  and  isinglass,— lime-water,  and  other  alka¬ 
lies,  will  be  the  most  proper  and  useful  remedies. 

In  pregnant  women,  the  complaint  may  be  relieved .  by  the 
patient’s  confining  herself  as  much  as  possible  to  an  horizontal 
posture. 

Incontinence  of  urine  is  now  and  then  met  with  from  lacera¬ 
tion  of  the  parts  during  a  difficult  labour,  when  the  constitution 
is  to  be  invigorated  by  tonics,  and  the  usual  surgical  means 
should  be  employed,  under  the  direction  of  a  surgeon,  for  pro¬ 
curing  an  union  of  the  divided  parts.  Even  in  this  distressing 
case,  much  may  often  be  done  by  careful  attention  and  per¬ 
severance  on  the  part  of  the  medical  attendant.  The  bear’s 
whortle-berry,  and  the  balsam  of  capivi,  seem  particularly 
w'orthy  of  regard  in  this  variety  of  the  complaint. 

OF  INDIGESTION,  OR  DYSPEPSIA. 

Indigestion  is  a  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  first  intestines, 
the  most  striking  symptoms  of  which  are,  difficult  digestion  of 
the  food,  sense  of  oppression  or  uneasiness  after  eating,  capri¬ 
cious  and  deficient  appetite,  and  costiveness.  It  is  essentially 
a  debility  of  the  stomach  and  smaller  bowels,  though  the  weak¬ 
ness,  and  disorder  of  function,  frequently  extends  to  the  liver, 
pancreas,  and  other  organs  associated  in  the  perfect  digestion 
of  the  food. 

SYMPTOMS. — A  sense  of  distention  or  oppression  after 
eating;  acrid  eructations  ;  constipation  and  uneasiness  of  the 
bowels,  sometimes  looseness ;  furred  tongue ;  impaired  appetite 
and  strength;  fiatulency ;  discoloured  stools,  they  being  either 
green,  black,  or  much  too  light;  nausea;  head-ache;  some¬ 
times  bilious  vomiting;  palpitation  of  the  heart;  pain  in  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  and  towards  the  right  side;  sallowness  of  com¬ 
plexion;  depression  of  spirits.  The  whole  of  these  symptoms, 
however,  are  not  always  present  in  indigestion,  but  under  what¬ 
ever  form,  and  from  whatever  cause  the  disease  occurs,  there  is 
a  considerable  degree  of  general  languor  and  debility :  exer¬ 
cise,  or  exertion  of  any  kind,  soon  fatigues;  the  pulse  is  weak; 
the  sleep  disturbed;  the  limbs  are  cold,  or  rendered  so  on  slight 
occasions;  and  a  sense  of  distention  and  oppression,  of  acid 
eructations,  nausea,  head-ache,  constipation,  pain  in  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  and  sallowness  of  complexion,  are  pretty  con¬ 
stantly  present. 

Frequently  there  is  a  good  deal  of  general  feverish  heat, 
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flushing  of  the  face,  dryness  in  the  mouth,  weaknes  of  the  knees, 
and  a  dry  scurfy  state  of  the  general  surface  of  the  body. 

These  symptoms  are  now  very  commonly  called  hilious,  and 
when  they  assume  a  severe  and  obstinate  character,  are  often 
referred  to  disease  of  the  liver,  and  denominated  a  liver  com- 
j)laint;  but,  generally  speaking,  these  are  very  improper  names 
for  the  disorder,  for  though  the  biliary  secretion  is  here  often 
faulty  in  quality,  or  deficient  in  quantity,  it  is,  for  the  most 
part,  a  secondary  and  sympathetic  affection,  dependent  upon 
the  debility  and  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which  are 
the  primary  afid  chief  seat  of  the  malady.  Besides,  indigestion 
may  continue  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  be  of  a  very  severe 
description,  without  any  disorganization  existing  in  the  liver, 
or  any  other  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  since  an  active  use  of 
mercury  is,  at  the  present  time,  so  commonly  considered  as 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  indeed,  as 
‘‘  the  fit  and  only  remedy,^^  it  is  of  considerable  moment  that 
these  remarks  should  claim  close  attention  from  the  reader;  for 
such  an  employment  of  mercurial  preparations  in  dyspepsia, 
seldom  fails  to  be  attended  with  great  and  permanent  injury. 
The  real  fact  is,  that  indigestion  is  a  frequent  disorder,  liver 
complaints  comparatively  rare. 

CAUSES. — Every  thing  which  weakens  the  system  in  ge¬ 
neral,  or  the  stomach  in  particular,  may  be  a  cause;  such  are, 
an  excessive  indulgence  in  warm  relaxing  fluids,  as  tea,  coffee, 
and  soups  ;  an  equal  indulgence  in  stimulant  and  acrid  materials, 
as  ardent  spirits;^  tobacco,  acids,  and  snuff;  a  daily  habit  of 
distending  the  stomach  by  hard  eating  and  drinking ;  rigid  ab¬ 
stemiousness,  and  very  protracted  periods  of  fasting;  imperfect 
mastication,  and  eating  too  fast;  an  indolent  or  sedentary  life; 
habitual  exhaustion  from  intense  study.  Grief  and  anxiety  are 
frequent  and  powerful  causes. 

The  foundation  of  this  complaint  is  often  laid  in  infancy  and 
youth  by  the  excessive  employment  of  calomel,  a  practice  which 
is  totally  uncalled  for,  but  which  has  been  very  much  in  fashion 
of  late  years.  And  where  the  patient  has  fortunately  escaped 
its  frequent  use  in  very  early  life,  it  has  often  proved  a  direct 
cause  of  indigestion  at  a  later  period.  Calomel  is  a  strong  and 
peculiar  stimulant  to  the  digestive  organs,  and  when  frequently 
repeated  in  large  doses,  it  impairs  their  natural  energies,  and 
exerts  a  very  depressing  and  distressing  effect  upon  the  whole 
nervous  system. 

But,  perhaps,  the  principal  cause  of  the  ver  great  preva¬ 
lence  of  indigestion  which  has  been  witnessed  in  this  king¬ 
dom  within  the  last  thirty  years,  is  our  present  sedentary  mode 
of  living.  The  general  mode  of  living  in  England  now  differs 
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greatly  from  wbat  was  practised  by  our  forefathers ;  indeed,  there 
is  a  striking  difference  within  the  last  fifty  years. ^  Our  hours 
of  rest  and  rising  are  later;  the  floors  of  our  houses  universally 
are  covered  with  thick  warm  carpeting,  and  the  windows  and 
doors  are  made  air  tight;  cities  and  large  towns  have  multiplied, 
and  surprisingly  increased  in  population,  while  the  country  has 
been  comparatively  forsaken;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  this,  sedentary  occupations  in  crowded  places  have  aug¬ 
mented  beyond  all  former  example,  to  the  neglect  of  those  en¬ 
gagements  which  carry  men  abroad  into  the  fields  and  open 
country,  and  impose  a  necessity  for  active  and  continued  bodily 
exertion.  The  healthful  employments  of  the  farmer  and  country 
gentleman,  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  relinquished  for  the 
more  lucrative  pursuits  of  trade  and  commerce,  which  have  ne¬ 
cessarily  brought  men  in  large  bodies  into  a  narrow  space,  in 
which  they  breathe  a  deteriorated  and  unwholesome  atmosphere, 
and  by  which  they  are  deprived  of  the  means  of  adhering  to  the 
regular  hours  and  sober  habits  of  a  country  life,  whilst  they  are 
exposed  to  much  greater  care  and  anxiety.  Even  families  of 
independent  fortune  consider  it  now  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  a  town  house,  where  it  is  common  for  them  to  reside  for  a 
great  part  of  the  year;  and  thus  they  sacrifice  their  health  and 
strength  to  their  desire  of  mixing  with  the  fashionable  world,  and 
indulging  in  the  vanities  of  splendor  and  show.  By  these  means, 
a  great  degree  of  general  chronic  debility  has  been  silently,  but 
certainly,  engendered  in  the  constitution,  in  which  the  stomach 
and  intestines  sympathize,  and  of  which  they  largely  partake. 

The  immediate  cause  seems  to  be  a  debility  of  the  nervous 
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influence  and  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

TREATMENT. — The  indications  of  treatment  are,  first, 
to  relinquish  whatever  cause  has  laid  a  foundation  for  the  com¬ 
plaint;  next  to  palliate  the  symptoms  which  aggravate  and 
continue  the  disease ;  and  then  to  restore  the  debilitated  organs, 
and  whole  system,  to  their  proper  tone. 

The  first  and  most  important  step  to  be  taken  in  the  cure  of 
indigestion,  is,  to  remove  such  habits  and  pursuits  as  may  have 
tended  to  give  rise  to  the  disease,  and  continue  to  aggravate  it: 
until  this  has  been  effected,  remedies  will  be  found  of  little 
avail.  If  the  patient  leads  a  fashionable  life,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  forsake  the  haunts  and  habits  of  dissipation ;  to 
leave  the  crowded  city;  to  shun  luxurious  tables,  indolence, 

*  In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  accustomed  to 
dine  at  eleven,  to  sup  between  five  and  six,  and  go  to  rest  at  ten :  and  it  may  be 
added,  a  maid  of  honour,  in  the  Queen’s  court,  breakfasted  upon  beef,  and  drank 
ale  after  it ;  whilst  th?  sportsman,  the  mechanic,  and  even  tHe  day-labourer,  now 
breakfast  on  tea. 
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and  late  hours ;  and  to  retrace  the  footsteps  by  which  he  had 
deviated  from  simple  nature,  and  to  court  the  country,  pure 
air,  moderate  exercise,  early  rising,  simple  diet,  the  society  of 
a  few  select  friends,  and  pleasing  occupations.  The  man  of 
severe  study  must  in  a  great  measure  lay  aside  his  books;  the 
fagging  tradesman  or  merchant  will  find  it  indispensably  neces¬ 
sary  to  enjoy  relaxation;  the  hard  drinker  must  greatly  di¬ 
minish  his  potations,  especially  of  ardent  spirits;  and  all  dys¬ 
peptics  must  take  exercise  in  the  open  air  freely,  rise  early, 
seek  cheerful  conversation,  and  carefully  observe  a  moderate 
and  correct  diet. 

Smoking  and  chewing  tobacco,  and  even  constant  snuff¬ 
ing,  have  often  produced  indigestion,  and  when  they  appear  to 
be  causes,  the  practice  must  be  less  frequently  resorted  to,  or 
altogether  abandoned.  I  have  found,”  says  Dr.  Cullen,  of 
Edinburgh,  all  the  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  produced  by  snuff¬ 
ing,  and  particularly  pains  in  the  stomach  occurring  every  day. 
The  dependence  of  these  upon  the  use  of  snuff  became  very 
evident  from  hence,  that  upon  an  accidental  interruption  of 
snuffing  for  some  days,  these  pains  did  not  occur;  but  upon  a 
return  to  snuffing  the  pains  also  recurred;  and  this  alternation  of 
pains  of  the  stomach,  and  of  snuffing,  having  occurred  again, 
the  snuff  was  entirely  laid  aside,  and  the  pains  did  not  occur 
for  many  months  afterwards,  nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  for  the  rest 
of  life.”  In  another  place,  he  relates  a  singular  case  of  a  lady 
to  whom  this  practice  became  injurious.  This  lady  had  been 
for  more  than  twenty  years  accustomed  to  take  snuff,  and  that 
at  every  time  of  the  day;  but  she  came  at  length  to  observe, 
that  snuffing  a  good  deal  before  dinner  took  away  her  appetite; 
and  that  even  a  single  pinch,  taken  at  any  time  in  the  morning, 
destroyed  almost  entirely  her  relish  for  that  meal.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  she  abstained  entirely  from  snuff  before  dinner,  her  appe¬ 
tite  continued  as  usual;  and  after  dinner,  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  she  took  snuff  pretty  freely  without  any  inconvenience. 

In  endeavouring  to  palliate  urgent  symptoms,  the  attention 
will  be  chiefly  called  to  obviate  constipation,  flatulency,  mor¬ 
bid  acidity,  and  an  overloaded  state  of  the  stomach.  For  the 
purpose  of  relieving  the  stomach,  the  medicinal  treatment  may 
be  commenced  by  taking  fifteen  grains  of  ipecacuan  powder  in 
water;  but  the  necessity  for  an  emetic  is  rarely  apparent,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  or  when  the  patient 
has  not  previously  been  under  the  direction  of  a  medical  prac¬ 
titioner. 

There  are  few  points  of  greater  importance  than  the  proper 
regulation  of  the  bowels.  They  ought  to  be  comfortably  ex¬ 
onerated  once  a  day,  by  means  of  attention  to  diet,  and  the  occa- 
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sional  use  of  some  mild  aperient  medicine.  Purging  should  be 
avoided.  Generally  speaking,  aperient  medicine,  in  the  form 
of  pill,  is  much  to  be  preferred  in  dyspepsia;  and  the  following 
composition  is  one  of  the  best  I  am  acquainted  with. 

Take  of  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  one  drachm  ;  compound  rhu¬ 
barb  pill,  half  a  drachm ;  ipecacuan,  in  powder,  fifteen  grains;  oil  of 
carraways,  ten  drops ;  Castile  soap,  twenty  grains. — Mix,  and  divide 
into  twenty-four  pills;  one  or  two  to  be  taken  every  other  night,  or 
as  occasion  may  require. 

In  taking  aperients,  the  dyspeptic  should  never  forget,  that 
the  proper  object,  in  his  case,  is  to  relieve  the  bowels  without 
irritating  them,  and,  therefore,  small  doses  of  such  medicines 
are  invariably  the  most  useful.  Pefer  to  the  article  on  Costiveness,  ’ 
To  palliate  flatulency,  the  means  recommended  under  that 
head  may  be  resorted  to.  A  tea-spoonful  or  two  of  tincture  of 
ginger  or  cardamoms,  in  a  glass  of  peppermint  or  cinnamon 
water,  will  be  found  a  useful  medicine  for  this  purpose ;  and 
should  acidity  prevail  at  the  same  time,  ten  grains  of  magnesia, 
or  twelve  drops  of  water  of  ammonia,  may  be  added  to  each 
draught.  The  mineral  acids  are  sometimes  very  efficacious 
correctors  of  the  latter  symptom.  But  of  all  the  medicines  used 
for  the  correction  of  acidity  in  the  stomach,  I  think  there  are 
none  so  suitable  and  efficacious,  in  the  present  complaint,  as  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  the  alkaline  solution. — See  pages 
2  and  17. 

For  nausea  and  vomiting,  one  of  the  most  effectual  remedies 
is  a  draught  of  soda  water,  drank  in  a  state  of  effervescence, 
which  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Should  this 
fail  to  allay  the  sickness,  a  blister  may  be  applied  over  the  pit 
of  the  stomach. 

The  third,  and  principal  indication  of  treatment,  is  to  restore 
the  stomach,  and  the  system  at  large,  to  their  proper  tone  and 
strength,  which  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  certain  ve¬ 
getable  bitters  and  astringents,  mineral  acids,  and  preparations 
of  iron,  mercury,  and  other  metals,  united  with  a  suitable  diet 
and  regimen.  The  best  brown  ipecacuan  powder  is  a  valuable 
astringent  tonic,  and  is  a  remedy  of  great  value  in  the  present 
complaint.  It  may  be  given  either  alone,  made  into  pills  with 
a  little  soap,  or  in  combination  with  iron,  extract  of  chamomile, 
or  gentian,  or  any  other  bitter  extract.  The  celebrated  French 
physician,  Daubenton,  recommended  it  for  the  indigestion  of 
elderly  persons  especially,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  equally  efficacious 
in  younger  patients ;  and  it  possesses  a  great  advantage  over 
many  other  remedies,  inasmuch  as  it  is  applicable  to  the  early  as 
w^ell  as  the  later  stages  of  the  complaint,  and  may  often  be 
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administered  with  evident  benefit  when  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  pain,  and  slow  inflammatory  action  going  on,  in  the  region  of 
the  stomach ; — a  state  in  which  the  metallic  tonics,  and  even  the 
vegetable  bitters,  are  frequently  altogether  inadmissible.  The 
following  are  excellent  forms  of  exhibiting  it : 

Take  of  ipecaciian,  in  powder,  thirty  grains ;  carbonate  of  iron,  three 
drachms;  extract  of  chamomile,  one  drachm. — Mix,  and  divide 
into  sixty  pills ;  two  to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Or, 

Take  of  ipecacuan,  in  powder,  thirty  grains ;  white  oxyde  of  bismuth, 
two  or  three  drachms ;  extract  of  gentian,  one  drachm. — Mix,  and 
divide  into  sixty  pills ;  two  to  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

The  most  efficacious  bitters  are  chamomile,  bitter  orange- 

Eeel,  gentian,  cascarilla,  columba,  wormwood,  and  Peruvian 
ark.  All  these  possess  a  power  of  invigorating  the  digestive 
organs,  and  are  particularly  serviceable  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
indigestion.  But  in  the  advanced  periods  they  become  less 
useful,  and  sometimes  cannot  be  borne  at  all,  since  almost  all 
of  them  possess  a  stimulant  as  well  as  a  tonic  quality,  which 
does  not  agree  with  the  irritable  and  inflamed  state  of  the 
stomach  at  this  period,  denoted  by  pain  in  the  region  of  that 
organ.  The  stimulant  quality  of  the  bitters  in  common  use, 
nearly  accords  with  the  order  in  which  they  here  stand,  the 
chamomile  possessing  the  least,  and  the  bark  the  most  of  this 
power;  so  that  in  taking  them  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  the 
present  disorder,  we  must  make  our  selection  accordingly. 
Generally  speaking,  the  bark  is  inferior  to  the  other  bitters  as 
a  remedy  in  dyspepsia;  yet,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  when  it  follows  debilitated  states  of  the  constitution,  and 
the  stomach  still  retains  considerable  comparative  vigour,  a 
cold  infusion  of  the  bark  is  often  the  most  beneficial  of  all 
bitters. 

Columba  is  considered,  by  some  superior  writers,  to  be  pe¬ 
culiarly  calculated  for  dyspepsia  in  all  its  forms. 

Some  of  the  most  approved  modes  of  prescribing  bitters  are 
now  subjoined. 

Take  of  infusion  of  columba,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  tincture  of  columba, 
two  drachms  ;  tincture  of  ginger,  one  drachm. — Mix  for  a  draught, 
to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

Take  of  compound  infusion  of  gentian,  an  ounce;  alkaline  solution, 
half  a  drachm  ;  tincture  of  cascarilla,  one  drachm. — Mix  for  a 
draught,  to  be  taken  as  above. 

Take  of  infusion  of  cascarilla,  three  ounces  and  a  half;  alkaline  solu- 
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tion,  two  drachms ;  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  two  drachms. 
— Mix,  and  take  two  table-spoonfuls  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Take  of  decoction  or  infusion  of  bark,  three  ounces  ;  compound  in¬ 
fusion  of  gentian,  an  ounce;  tincture  of  cascarilla,  two  drachms ; 
solution  of  potash  (liquor  potassce),  a  drachm, — Mix,  and  take  two 
table-spoonfuls  twice  a  day. 

The  nitric,  muriatic,  and  sulphuric  acids,  are  appropriate 
tonics  in  indigestion.  The  first  of  these  acids  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  most  valuable;  and  it  may  often  be  given  with  great 
advantage  in  long-standing  cases,  and  where  the  patient  com¬ 
plains  of  a  great  deal  of  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  In 
those  severe  examples  which  are  so  frequently  but  erroneously 
denominated  liver  complaints,  it  will  be  found  sometimes  of  the 
greatest  service;  the  appetite  and  strength  greatly  increasing' 
under  its  continued  use,  and  the  sallow  hue  of  the  complexion 
as  quickly  disappearing.  Two  drachms  of  it  may  be  mixed 
with  two  ounces  of  water,  and  from  a  tea-spoonful  to  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  and  a  half  of  this  mixture  be  taken  three  times  a  day, 
in  water.  From  five  to  twenty  drops  of  the  muriatic  acid,  and 
from  ten  to  forty  drops  of  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  taken  in 
some  agreeable  vehicle,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  are  the  proper 
doses  of  these  articles.  The  muriatic  acid  should  always  be 
administered  in  some  bland  fluid,  as  barley-water,  gruel,  &c. 
To  prevent  these  acids  from  injuring  the  enamel  of  the  teeth, 
they  may  he  sucked  through  a  quill,  and  the  mouth  should  be 
carefully  washed  after  each  dose. 

The  mineral  acids  are  efficacious  correctors  of  morbid  aci¬ 
dity,  as  well  as  being  highly  tonic,  and,  therefore,  when  acidity 
in  the  stomach  is  a  troublesome  symptom  of  the  present  dis¬ 
order,  they  will  often  be  found  among  the  most  eligible  reme¬ 
dies. 

In  some  instances  of  indigestion,  however,  the  acids  have 
but  little  effect,  and  appear  too  cold  for  the  stomach,  when  the 
alkaline  solution  of  Brandish  (see  page  2)  is  often  particularly 
useful  as  a  general  tonic.  It  is  in  those  cases  in  which  coldness 
of  the  feet,  chilliness  of  the  general  surface,  languor,  fluttering 
at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  morbid  acidity,  are  the  most 
prominent  symptoms,  that  it  displays  its  full  powers.  The  dose 
is  a  tea-spoonful  three  times  a  day,  in  milk  and  water;  or  it 
may  be  taken  in  a  bitter  infusion,  as  directed  in  the  preceding 
page. 

Iron  has  always  been  considered  of  much  service.  The  car¬ 
bonate  and  sulphate  of  iron  are  the  preparations  most  com¬ 
monly  resorted  to,  and  they  may  be  taken  either  alone,  made 
into  pills  with  mucilage  of  gum  arable,  or  combined  with  the 
foregoing  bitter  extracts,  or  with  ipecacuan. 
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Take  of  carbonate  of  iron,  two  drachms ;  myrrh,  in  powder,  a  scruple; 
extract  of  chamomile,  one  drachm  ;  socotorine  aloes,  in  powder, 
eight  grains. — Mix,  and  divide  into  'forty  pills ;  two  or  three  to  be 
taken  twice  a  day. 

Take  of  sulphate  of  iron,  two  drachms ;  extract  of  gentian,  one 
drachm ;  socotrine  aloes,  in  powder,  nine  grains. — Mix,  and  divide 
into  forty  pills  ;  two  to  be  taken  twice  a  day. 

'  All  the  preparations  of  iron,  however,  are  much  less  service¬ 
able  in  the  advanced  periods  than  in  the  early  stages.  They 
are  frequently  found  too  heating,  when  they  should  be  changed 
for  the  mineral  acids,  ipecacuan,  or  the  alkaline  solution. 

When  pain  in  the  stomach,  of  a  chronic  description,  and 
apparently  depending  rather  upon  deficient  energy  of  the 
organ,  than  upon  slow  inflammation,  is  a  troublesome  symptom, 
the  white  oxyde  of  bismuth  is  very  efficacious  in  removing  it. 
Four  grains  of  it  may  be  made  into  a  pill  with  a  little  extract 
of  gentian,  and  given  three  times  a  day;  the  dose  being  gra¬ 
dually  increased,  if  necessary,  to  six  or  eight  grains. 

The  sulphate  of  zinc  has  been  praised  for  its  virtues  as  a 
tonic  in  this  disorder,  and  being  less  heating  than  prepara¬ 
tions  of  iron,  may  generally  be  taken  when  they  are  found  too 
oppressive;  but  it  must  not  be  given  beyond  the  extent  of  a 
grain  at  a  dose. 

Take  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  fifteen  grains;  myrrh,  in  powder,  fifteen 
grains;  extract  of  chamomile,  one  drachm. — Mix,  and  divide  into 
thirty  pills;  one  of  which  should  be  taken  three  times  a  day,  and 
gradually  increased  to  two. 

Rhubarb  is  an  excellent  corrector  of  vitiated  biliary  secretion, 
and  in  small  doses  becomes  a  valuable  stimulant  and  tonic  to 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  A  grain  or  two  may  be  given  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  united  with  soap,  or  with  ipecacuan  and 
soap.  It  is  particularly  indicated  when  the  complexion  is  sal¬ 
low,  and  the  stools  much  discoloured,  the  use  of  mercury  being, 
at  the  same  time,  very  limited,  or  altogether  objectionable.  In 
my  practice,  the  rhubarb  pills,  No.  93,  page  104,  have  proved 
of  the  most  essential  service  to  numerous  persons  afflicted  with 
indigestion  and  bilious  symptoms. 

In  many  cases  of  protracted  indigestion,  tartarized  antimony 
(emetic  tartar)  in  small  doses,  is  found  of  essential  service,  more 
especially  when  the  long  continuance  of  the  complaint  has 
induced  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  or  severe  nervous 
irritation.  The  public  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  for 
clearly  pointing  out  its  great  value  in  such  modifications  of  the 
complaint.  See  what  is  said  at  page  27. 

Calomel,  the  blue  pill,  and  other  mercurial  medicines,  hold 
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a  distinguished  place  in  the  treatment  of  indigestion,  and, 
though  by  no  means  of  so  much  consequence  as  the  generality 
of  medical  men  suppose,  they  are  often  of  eminent  utility.  But 
if  the  complaint  originates  in,  and  is  very  nearly  or  altogether 
confined  to  the  stomach,  they  are  often  of  inferior  value,  and 
sometimes  of  no  use  whatever ;  while  in  those  cases  of  the 
disease  which  centre  principally  in  the  bowels,  or  liver,  they 
are  generally  of  the  greatest  service,  by  promoting  healthy  se¬ 
cretion,  and  removing  obstruction.*  The  only  safe,  and  indeed 
the  most  efficient  mode  of  administering  them,  is  in  small  doses, 
once  or  twice  a  day ;  interposing  occasionally  a  draught  of 
some  bitter  infusion,  as  at  page  396,  or  a  tea-spoonful  of  the 
alkaline  solution,  in  milk  and  water.  Five  grains  of  the  blue 
pill  may  be  given  every  other  night,  or  three  grains  every  night ; 
or  one  of  the  compound  calomel  pills.  No.  88,  or  104,  page  106, 
may  be  taken  nightly,  or  four  or  five  times  a  week.  At  the  same 
time,  either  of  the  first  three  draughts  at  page  396,  taken  twice 
a  day,  in  the  intervals,  will  frequently  be  found  of  essential  ad¬ 
vantage.  Calomel  should  rarely  be  given  alone  in  indigestion, 
and  never  in  large  doses.  It  ought  nof  to  be  employed  here  as 
a  purgative,  but  only  as  an  alterative.  Those  cases  are  most 
benefited  by  mercurial  medicines,  in  which  the  stools  are  re¬ 
markably  discoloured  and  offensive,  the  appetite  and  strength 
not  greatly  impaired,  and  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  some  obstinate  or  severe  local  disease.  In  all 
delicate  constitutions,  in  which  the  appetite  has  habitually  been 
\somewhat  capricious,  and  the  general  strength  inconsiderable, 
mercury  will  be  a  doubtful  remedy,  and  require  great  caution 
in  its  use.  Whatever  is  the  state  of  the  disorder  and  constitu¬ 
tion,  the  patient  will  do  well  to  remember,  that  it  is  only  by  a 
skilful  employment  of  small  doses  of  this  mineral  that  he  can 
reasonably  hope  to  derive  great  and  lasting  bendflt.  For  gene¬ 
ral  use,  I  know  no  mercurial  combination  equal  to  the  pill.  No. 
88,  page  102. 

Dr.  Scott,  of  Russell  Square,  some  time  since  recommended 
the  external  use  of  the  mineral  acids,  as  a  valuable  substitute 
for  mercury,  in  protracted  and  severe  cases  of  indigestion,  and 
disease  within  the  abdomen,  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  his 
practice  is  one  worthy  of  much  regard  ;  but  as  these  acid  baths 
and  ablutions,  are  more  particularly  applicable  to  cases  of  long 
standing,  or  where  there  is  positive  disease  in  the  alimentary 
canal  and  liver,  I  shall  defer  any  description  of  their  properties 
and  mode  of  preparation,  till  I  come  to  treat  of  liver  com¬ 
plaints. 

*  Mr.  Abernethy,  in  his  Lectures,  has  a  useful  remark  in  point.  “  If,”  says  he, 
“  the  fault  lie  principally  in  the  stomach,  no  blue  pill  will  avail ;  if  in  the  liver, 
bitters  will  be  of  little  service.” 
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It  now  and  then  happens,  that  both  the  bitter  and  metallic 
tonics  are  found  to  be  of  very  little  or  no  service  in  indiges¬ 
tion,  the  most  sensible  benefit  arising  from  the  free  use  of  mild 
aperient  medicine,  and  especially  the  saline  aperients,  as  com¬ 
binations  of  Epsom  and  Glauber’s  salt,  &c.  In  such  examples, 
the  seat  of  the  complaint  is  chiefly  the  internal  surface  of  the 
bowels,  and  the  liver,  and  the  symptoms  are,  for  the  most  part, 
those  which  are  generally  considered  to  point  out  a  high  degree 
of  bilious  disorder;  such  are  sallowness  of  complexion,  dryness 
of  skin,  shooting  pains  about  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  either 
whitish  or  very  dark  coloured  motions.  Here  the  Cheltenham 
or  Leamington  waters  are  often  of  eminent  utility;  and  when 
these  cannot  be  resorted  to,  one  of  the  following  draughts  may 
be  substituted  with  much  advantage. 

Take  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  one  or  two  drachms  ;  sulphate  of  soda, 
one  drachm  ;  sulphate  of  iron,  one  grain. — Mix,  and  dissolve  in 
half  a  pint  of  lukewarm  water ;  to  be  taken  every  morning,  or 
three  or  four  times  a  week. 

Or, 

Take  of  Epsom  salt,  Glauber’s  salt,  of  each,  a  drachm,  or  a  drachm 
and  a  half ;  carbonate  of  potash,  half  a  drachm. — Mix,  and  dissolve 
in  half  a  pint  of  water,  with  the  chill  taken  off.  To  this,  add  a 
table-spoonful  of  lemon-juice,  or  thirty  grains  of  tartaric  acid,  at 
the  time  of  taking,  and  let  it  be  repeated  every  morning. 

This  is  a  mild,  pleasant,  and  very  efficacious  saline  aperient, 
and  is  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  effectual  as  the  Cheltenham 
and  Leamington  waters.  Or, 

T ake  of  compound  decoction  of  aloes,  an  ounce ;  infusion  of  senna 
one  or  two  drachms ;  camphor  mixture,  half  an  ounce ;  aromatic 
spirit  of  ammonia,  half  a  drachm. — Mix  for  a  morning  draught, 
to  be  taken  ffeur  or  five  times  a  week. 

Or, 

Take  of  Epsom  salt,  two  drachms  ;  infusion  of  senna,  six  drachms; 
camphor  mixture,  six  drachms;  tincture  of  senna,  one  drachm. — • 
Mix.  To  be  taken  as  above. 

This  is  similar  to  the  common  black  draught. 

Mr.  Abernelhy  has  remarked,  that  he  has  found  the  tinctures 
of  rhubarb  or  senna  to  be  sometimes  more  effectual  in  exciting 
healthy  secretion  from  the  bowels  than  any  other  aperient.  This 
seems  to  occur  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  direct  debility  of 
the  stomach,  with  coldness,  and  that  general  state  of  feeling 
which  is  relieved  bv  some  mild  aromatic  cordial.  In  such  ex¬ 
amples,  about  two  drachms  of  each  of  these  compound  tinctures 
may  be  taken  in  a  little  water,  and  repeated  three,  four,  or  five 
times  a  week. 
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Having'  now,  in  a  great  measure,  concluded  what  I  have  to 
say  respecting'  the  use  of  medicine  in  this  malady,  I  ought  to 
add,  that,  in  protracted  cases^  whatever  plan  is  adopted,  much 
depends  on  the  gentleness  of  the  effect  produced,  the  state 
induced  in  such  instances  being  only  to  be  removed  by  a  slight 
effect  regularly  kept  up  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  All 
powerful  means,  which  are  necessarily  transitory,  because  they 
would  soon  destroy  the  patient  if  they  were  continued,  fail  to 
cure,  and  very  often  aggravate  it.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  patient  should  remember,  it  is  by 
the  most  gentle  and  frequently  repeated  impressions,  that  the 
organs  are  solicited  once  more  to  resume  their  healthy  action, 
in  all  protracted  cases,  more  especially  if  considerable  hardness 
of  the  pulse  be  present.  Those  cases  of  indigestion  in  which 
there  is  permanent  tenderness  extending  across  the  stomach 
quite  to  the  left  side,  and  those  in  which  the  skin,  instead  of 
being  obstinately  dry,  is  constantly  moist,  or  apt  to  become  so 
on  every  slight  occasion,  without  any  relief  to  the  disease,  (the 
pulse  being  hard,)  are  very  generally  obstinate,  and  wdll require 
particular  attention  to  the  preceding  hints. 

As  an  auxiliary  remedy,  the  tepid  bath  merits  attention. 
Some  people  suppose  the  warm  bath  to  be  relaxing,  but  when 
properly  used  in  the  present  disorder,^  it  generally  proves 
very  refreshing  and  strengthening.  From  90  to  95  degrees 
is  the  best  range  of  heat  for  dyspeptics,  and  the  proper  time 
for  resorting  to  the  bath  is  in  the  morning,  between  breakfast 
and  dinner;  the  patient  using  it  three  or  four  times  a  week, 
and  remaining  in  it  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  according 
to  his  feelings,  which  ought  to  be  comfortable  on  his  coming 
out.  A  gentle  walk  or  ride  should  follow  it  when  the  weather 
permits. 

Where  the  warm  bath  cannot  be  conveniently  obtained,  or 
it  fails  to  be  beneficial,  tepid  sponging  should  be  substituted. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  body  should  be  sponged  regularly 
every  morning  with  tepid  water,  the  patient  rubbing  himself 
dry  after  it  with  a  coarse  towel.  This  is  a  very  refreshing  and 
salutary  practice,  and  one  which  Sir  Astley  Cooper  considers 
to  have  very  materially  contributed  to  insure  the  excellent 
health  which  he  has  so  long  enjoyed.  He  uniformly  resorts  to 
it  immediately  on  rising,  and  speaks  of  it  as  an  effectual  pre¬ 
ventive  against  taking  cold. 

The  internal  use  of  the  warm  waters  of  Buxton  and  Bath  are 
occasionally  of  great  service.  They  relieve  pain  and  uneasiness 
in  the  stomach,  and  often  eminently  promote  digestion.  The 
late  Dr.  Saunders  of  London,  thought  highly  of  tepid  water  as 
a  remedy  in  this  complaint,  and  questioned  whether  drinking 
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the  water  at  the  celebrated  springs  of  Buxton  would,  upon 
trial,  be  found  more  efficacious  in  these  complaints,  than  the 
regular  use  of  the  same  quantity  of  any  pure  water  heated  to 
the  same  temperature.  Those  who  wish  to  try  it  may  take  a 
small  tumbler-full  after  dinner  and  supper.  For  pain  or  un¬ 
easiness  in  the  stomach,  occurring  after  dinner,  or  any  other 
solid  meal,  the  addition  of  a  tea-spoonful  or  a  tea-spoonful  and 
a  half  of  strong  tincture  of  ginger  to  the  tepid  water  will  prove 
of  great  benefit. 

Whenever  there  is  a  great  deal  of  tenderness  on  pressure,  or 
pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  does  not  yield  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  treatment,  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  affected  part 
should  not  be  neglected.  Four  or  six  leeches  may  be  applied 
once  a  week,  for  three  or  four  weeks,  if  this  symptom  is  not 
removed  in  a  shorter  time;  but  we  must  be  careful  not  to  in¬ 
duce  debility  by  the  use  of  this  means.  It  will  frequently  be 
proper  to  apply  a  blister  after  the  leeches  have  been  removed. 

A.  correct  regimen  is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  and  a  strict 
and  constant  attention  to  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
obtain  a  perfect  cure.  All  sedentary  occupations  must  be  for¬ 
saken  as  much  as  possible,  and  if  they  can  be  entirely  given  up, 
the  prospect  of  complete  relief  will  be  far  greater.  Indeed, 
considerable  and  permanent  advantage  can  only  be  obtained, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  by  relinquishing  in  a  very  great, 
measure  all  such  engagements,  and  quitting  the  confined  at¬ 
mosphere  and  late  hours  of  the  crowded  city,  for  the  pure,  dry, 
bracing  air  of  the  country,  with  its  early  rising,  and  active 
exercises.'*  It  is  the  common  neglect  of  such  a  regimen  that 
makes  indigestion  so  rarely  and  imperfectly  cured;  for  where  a 
high  state  of  chronic  debilitv,  and  nervous  irritability,  has  been 
induced  by. long  continued  exposure  to  the  depressing  effects  of 
confinement,  aAd  intense  application  to  business,  literary  pur¬ 
suits,  or  pleasure,  no  medicine,  nor  even  diet,  can  be  employed 
with  much  effect  as  a  substitute  for  country  air,  daily  active 
exercises,  cheerful  company,  and  early  rising.  The  patient 
should  quit  his  bed  by  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  in  the  summer, 
and  by  seven  in  the  winter;  and  after  partaking  of  a  light 
breakfast,  take  exercise  freely  for  two  or  three  hours  before 
dinner.  After  dinner,  gentle  exercise  should  be  again  taken 

*■  Large  towns  have  been  emphatically  called  the  graves  of  the  human  species. 
Constant  residence  in  a  populous  city  has  certainly  a  very  considerable  inlluence  in 
iproducing  disease,  and  abridging  the  term  of  human  life.  The  constitution  of  the 
!generality  of  citizens  is  weak,  irritable,  and  easily  susceptible  of  diseased  actions, 
a  fact^  to  the  truth  of  which  the  experience  of  every  medical  man  who  has  practised 
imach  irl  such  places  bears  ample  testimony.  The  Roman  poet  most  justly  ex¬ 
claims  against  - Pericula  mille 
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for  an  hour  or  two.  Of  all  exercises,  those  of  walking  and 
riding  on  horseback  are  the  most  beneficial,  and,  where  the 
patient’s  means  and  strength  allow,  they  should  be  used  alter¬ 
nately;  but  when  the  strength  is  much  reduced,  horse  exercise 
is  almost  invariably  to  be  preferred. 

The  power  of  daily  active  exercise  in  the  open  air  in  curing 
indigestion,  is  very  great,  indeed  such  as  would  appear  to  the 
majority  of  persons  almost 'incredible,  and,  therefore,  it  cannot 
be  too  much  insisted  upon  by  the  physician,  as  an  indispensable 
requisite  to  insure  perfect  freedom  from  this  complaint.  Many 
medical  men  lay  great  stress  upon  attention  to  diet,  as  necessary 
in  the  treatment  of  this  and  other  chronic  diseases,  and  so  it  is; 
no  one  acquainted  with  my  writings  will  suspect  me  of  under¬ 
valuing  it,  but  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  regimen  is  of  still, 
greater  moment,  and  experience  proves,  that  exercise  is  the 
most  essential  branch  of  the  athletic  regimen.  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  exercise  is  not  so  strenuously  recommended  as  it 
ought  to  be,  or  its  virtues  so  fully  known  as  they  deserve.^ 

Cheerful  company  and  enlivening  conversation,  with  proper 
clothing,  are  also  subjects  of  importance.  The  feet  and  chest 
should  be  kept  especially  warm,  and,  if  the  debility  be  great, 
with  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  natural  heat  of  the  body,  a 
flannel  waistcoat  worn  next  the  skin  during  the  colder  months 
will  be  very  proper.  The  bed  clothes  should  be  no  more  than 
sufficient  to  keep  the  patient  comfortably  warm,  and  a  mattress 
is  always  preferable  to  a  feather  bed. 

Diet  has  always  been  considered  a  subject  of  no  small  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  treatment  of  the  present  complaint.  The  grand 
maxim  with  regard  to  it  is,  to  eat  and  drink  sparingly,  at 
stated  intervals,  and  of  food  the  most  digestible,  and  that 
agrees  best  with  the  individual.  No  bilious  or  dyspeptic  per¬ 
son  should  eat  more  than  four  times  a  day,  and  those  periods 
ought  to  be,  as  near  as  possible,  at  regular  intervals  of  four  or 
five  hours ;  say  eight,  twelve,  four,  and  nine  o’clock.  It  is  a 
common,  but  very  erroneous  and  injurious,  supposition,  that  such 
patients  ought  to  eat  little  and  often;  because  by  taking  food 
in  this  way,  scarcely  two  hours  elapse  throughout  the  whole 
day  without  something  being  swallowed,  by  which  means  the 
t  stomach  has  no  time  for  the  perfect  digestion  of  the  previous 
meal,  and  is  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  irritation  and  disordef. 
No  rest  is  given  to  it,  and,  therefore,  instead  of  gaining  strength, 

*  The  system  called  training  merits  most  particular  regard  from  every  dys¬ 
peptic,  and  more  especially  from  those  who  are  suffering  under  the  present 
malady  in  its  aggravated  and  protracted  forms,  on  account  of  its  surprising  in- 
i  fluence  in  giving  tone  to  the  digestive  organs,  and  every  part  of  the  frame,  and  the 
marked  effect  it  has  in  improving  and  equalizing  all  the  secretions.  See  the  note,, 
at  page  235. 
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it  loses  it.  It  maybe  safely  received  as  a  general  rule,  that 
food  should  not  be  taken  in  the  intervals  of  meals,  and  a  want 
of  this  kind  will  seldom  be  felt  by  those  who  adhere  to  the 
hours  just  mentioned. 

Where  a  considerable  degree  of  hardness  exists  in  the 
pulse,  with  much  feverish  heat  generally,  an  inflammatory 
tendency  exists  in  the  system,  when  a  diet  wholly  vegetable, 
and  even  a  total  abstinence  from  wine,  must,  for  the  most 
part,  be  observed,  and  is  strikingly  beneficial.  The  best 
vegetable^^re,  turnips,  brocoli,  French  beans,  asparagus,  and 
potatoes;  no  other  should  be  taken.  In  this  state  of  the  com¬ 
plaint,  light,  plain  puddings  are  allowable,  but  pastry  is  alto¬ 
gether  inadmissible  in  every  description  of  case. 

In  the  greater  number  of  instances,  however,  the  hardness  of 
pulse  just  noticed  is  not  present,  and  then  an  animal  diet  is  the 
best.  Mutton,  venison,  lamb,  and  tender  beef,  are  the  most 
wholesome  and  digestible  of  meats ;  and  next  to  these  come  par¬ 
tridge,  pheasant,  fowl,  chicken,  and  hare.  Of  either  of  these, 
a  small  quantity  roasted  and  little  done  may  be  taken  at  dinner, 
it  being  seldom  proper  for  a  dyspeptic  to  eat  animal  food  more 
than  once  a  day.  The  flesh  of  full  grown  animals  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  that  of  young  ones,  and  1  know  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  Some  medical  men,  however,  have  gone  so  far,  and  erred 
so  widely,  as  to  assert  the  reverse  of  this  to  be  the  truth,  but 
they  are  blind  leaders.  Preference  has,  indeed,  been  given  to 
veal  over  beef,  by  some  physicians  of  great  judgment,  who 
agree  as  to  the  superior  digestibility  of  the  flesh  of  full  grown 
animals  in  general;  but,  according  to  my  experience,  it  is  a 
preference  that  ought  not  to  be  maintained,  for  I  have  found 
few  articles  of  diet  more  indigestible  and  irritating  than  veal, 
and,  therefore,  in  my  practice,  it  is  universally  forbidden  to 
those  of  weak  digestive  powers.  Full  grown  tender  mutton 
and  venison  are  unquestionably  the  most  digestible,  and  best 
of  all  meats.  All  salted  and  dried  meat  is  inadmissible,  and 
boiled  fresh  meat  of  any  kind  is  not  quite  free  from  objection 
in  severe  indigestion.  Excepting  oysters  in  their  natural  state, 
every  sort  of  fish  is  bad,  in  the  present  disorder,  and  must  be 
altogether  avoided,  at  least  in  the  beginning. 

In  common  language,  fish  is  called  a  light  article  of  diet,  but 
it  is  an  error  to  suppose  it  to  be  easy  of  digestion.  It  is  given 
to  patients  convalescent  from  acute  diseases,  in  preference  to 
flesh,  not  because  it  admits  of  a  more  ready  solution  in  the 
stomach,  but  on  account  of  its  exciting  less  heat  and  fever. 
Both  vegetable  and  animal  food  done  a  second  time  is  very 
objectionable,  and,  therefore,  hashes,  harricoes,  stews,  and 
.the  like,  must  make  no  part  of  the  dyspeptic’s  cookery.  In  all 
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cases,  plain  biscuit  is  preferable  to  white  bread,  but  well-made 
brown  bread  is  better  than  either,  when  the  bowels  are  confined, 
and  there  is  strength  of  stomach  sufficient  to  take  it. 

Generally  speaking,  all  slop  fluids  are  much  more  difficult  of 
digestion  than  solids,  and  a  weakened  stomach  is  quite  inca¬ 
pable  of  digesting  even  the  ordinary  quantity  which  is  taken  in 
health  with  satisfaction  and  benefit.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
broths  and  soups  are  injurious  to  most  dyspeptics,  and  that 
drinking  too  freely  of  soup,  tea,  and  the  like,  will. sometimes 
throw  such  persons  almost  into  agonies.  They  should,  there¬ 
fore,  be  abstained  from  as  much  as  possible. 

Port  wine  is  almost  invariably  hurtful,  but  a  little  foreign 
white  wine  taken  after  dinner,  is  sometimes  useful.  The  best 
wine  is  old  sherry,  but  with  some  patients  good  claret  answers 
very  well.  If  wine  cannot  be  taken,  a  little  weak  brandy  and 
water  may  sometimes  be  tried,  but  it  is  what  I  should  seldom 
recommend,  and  ought  in  all  cases  to  be  changed  for  wine  or 
beer,  as  soon  as  possible.  Mild  home-brewed  beer,  generally 
agrees  better  than  v/ine  or  brandy.  It  ought  not  to  be  strong 
ale,  which  is  at  all  times  difficult  of  digestion;  neither  should 
it  be  poor  weak  beer,  but  that  of  a  moderate  strength  or  body. 
There  exists  a  general  prejudice  against  the  use  of  beer  in  in¬ 
digestion  and  bilious  complaints,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  it 
is,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  without  substantial  foundation. 
If  patients  are  properly  treated,  they  will,  in  general,  find  good 
beer  to  agree  very  well.  To  quench  thirst  in  the  intervals  of 
meals,  nothing  can  be  found  equal  to  soda  water :  it  is  exceed- 
ingly  grateful  and  effectual,  and  that  made  with  the  soda 
powders  appears  to  me  to  be  much  better  than  the  bottled 
water.*  For  the  partial  or  general  heat  and  feverishness  so 
often  present  in  this  malady,  it  is  an  appropriate  and  efficient 
draught,  and  in  the  summer  is  particularly  useful.  It  should 
then  be  constantly  drank  in  preference  to  any  other  liquid. 
Well  made  toast  and  water  is  likewise  a  proper  drink,  and  so 
is  lemon  or  orange  tea,  that  is,  lemon  or  orange-peel  infused  in 
boiling  water.  The  latter  possesses  a  stimulus  which  is  very 
useful  to  some  disordered  stomachs. 

Tea,  cocoa,  or  thin  chocolate,  made  with  water,  may  be  taken 
for  breakfast,  and  at  tea-time;  with  biscuit,  bread  and  butter, 
or  dry  toast.  Rolls,  and  all  other  spongy  bread,  are  bad;  and 
coffee  must  be  wholly  forsaken.  One  fresh  lightly- boiled  egg 

*  The  best  soda  water  is  made  with  toast  and  water,  instead  of  plain  water. 
The  toast  has  so  much  of  a  softening  quality,  that  it  imparts  an  additional  spirit 
to  the  soda  water  prepared  in  this  manner,  and  renders  it  both  mo^a  agreeable  to 
the  palate,  and  more  grateful  to  the  stomach.  In  winter,  the  water  should  be 
lukewarm. 
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may  be  taken  at  breakfast,  if  it  agrees.  Whatever  liquid  is 
taken  in  the  morning  and  evening,  the  patient  should  not  ex¬ 
ceed  a  common  breakfast-cupful  at  each  time. 

The  supper  cjhould  be  very  light,  and  small  in  quantity,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  roasted  apple,  or  potatoe,  or  an  egg  lightly  boiled, 
■with  a  biscuit,  or  some  bread  and  butter.  In  Summer,  a  little 
good  ripe  fruit  in  season  will  make  a  very  wholesome  supper. 
A  small  tumbler  full  of  mild  beer  may  likewise  be  allowed  if  it 
agrees,  and  the  portion  of  food  then  taken  be  solid.  Some  dys¬ 
peptics  find  well-made  grit  or  oatiacsil  gruel,  with  or  without 
milk,  to  form  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  supper.  Further  in¬ 
formation  respecting  diet  will  be  found  under  that  article  at 
page  185. 

The  food  should  be  well  masticated,  and  quietness,  with  rest, 
observed  for  at  least  half  an  hour  after  each  meal.  Digestion 
almost  invariably  proceeds  much  better  in  a  sitting,  than  in  a 
recumbent  position. 

There  are  two  determinate  principles  of  superior  importance, 
which  we  have  to  guide  us  in  the  treatment  of  the  present  com¬ 
plaint,  both  as  it  respects  diet  and  medicine,  a  notice  of  which 
shall  form  the  conclusion  of  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  important 
subject.  These  principles  are  highly  valuable,  because  they 
lead  us  directly  to  an  acquaintance  with  two  opposite  states  of 
the  constitution,  with  which  indigestion  is  continually  found  to 
be  associated,  and  which  demand  a  different  treatment,  pointing 
out  to  us  when  a  direct  tonic  plan  will  generally  answer,  and 
also  when  the  comfort  and  even  safety  of  our  patient  requires 
a  mild,  unsitmulating,  and  rather  lowering  mode  of  procedure. 

These  principles  are,  1st,  That  when  the  pulse  is  constantly 
hard,  all  the  secreting  surfaces  are  in  a  measure  bound  up, 
the  skin  being  dry  and  harsh,  and  the  extreme  vessels  on  the 
surface  of  the  alimentary  canal,  also  suffering  constriction,  as 
evinced  by  the  dry  condition  of  the  mouth  and  nose, — when 
the  more  permanent  stimulants  and  tonics,  as  iron,  bark,  strong 
alkalies  and  bitters,  &c.  are  in  the  beginning  totally  inadmis¬ 
sible;  2nd,  That  when  there  is  no  perceptible  hardness  in  the 
pulse,  the  secreting  surfaces  are  more  or  less  free,  and  the, 
skilful  use  of  permanent  tonics  will  be  generally  a  certain 
means  of  recovery,  which,  indeed,  cannot  then  be  insured  by 
any  other  kind  of  remedies. 

The  hardness  of  pulse  here  alluded  to,  is  not  the  striking  con¬ 
traction  felt  in  acute  inflammation,  but  a  slighter  hardness, 
which  is  readily  felt  on  lightly  pressing  the  artery  with  the 
finger,  although  the  pulse  is  often  feeble  at  the  same  time. 
United  with  this  state  of  the  pulse,  there  is  commonly  a  good 
deal  of  permanent  tenderness,  on  pressure,  in  the  pit  of  the 
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stomach,  with  much  feverish  irritation  generally,  and  in  some 
instances  there  may  be  also  symptoms  of  determination  of  blood 
to  the  head,  or  other  indications  of  an  inflammatory  tendency 
in  the  system. 

In  this  state,  the  great  object  of  treatment  at  the  commence¬ 
ment,  should  be  to  relax  the  blood  vessels  and  secreting  sur¬ 
faces,  in  other  words,  to  produce  a  soft  skin  and  natural  pulse, 
by  the  cautious  use  of  the  mildest  medicines,  as  nitrate  of 
potash,  tartarized  antimony,  ipecacuan,  or  small  doses  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  ammonia.  ^  The  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla, 
or  the  alkaline  solution  of  this  root,  (page  85),  is  sometimes 
of  remarkable  service  in  these  cases,  as  a  tonic  and  alterative. 
Frequently,  the  nitro-muriatic  acid  bath  will  also  be  very  use¬ 
ful,  and  the  occasional  employment  of  leeches  to  the  seat  of 
local  tenderness,  and'the  tepid  bath  at  96°,  will  be  found  valu¬ 
able  auxiliaries.  After  these  means  have  been  employed  for 
some  time,  and  the  condition  of  the  patient  thereby  improved, 
the  pulse  and  skin  being  softened,  small  doses  of  the  mildest- 
tonics,  as  the  mineral  acids,  preparations  of  iron,  or  sulphate  of 
quinine,  may  be  employed  with  advantage,  in  conjunction  with 
the  preceding  remedies.  As  tonics  here,  the  acids  are  gene¬ 
rally  borne  best,  and  next  to  them  the  preparations  of  iron.  If 
either  of  these  produce  dryness  of  skin,  sensible  tightness  of 
pulse,  increased  heat,  or  an  augmented  sense  of  oppression,  we 
may  be  sure  they  are  doing  harm,  and  either  the  dose  should  ' 
be  lessened,  or,  if  necessary,  they  must  be  laid  aside,  at  least  for 
the  present.  If  the  patient’s  bowels  are  kept  gently  open,  he  is 
invariably  better  able  to  bear  tonics  than  he,  otherwise  would  be. 
Mercurial  preparations  are  generally  very  useful  here,  but 
they  must  be  employed  in  small  doses,  and  in  conjunction  with 
emetic  tartar,  or  ipecacuan.  The  pill  No.  88,  or  89,  page  102, 
may  be  taken  every  second  night. 

The  same  rules  apply  to  diet,  and  will  explain  why  an  ani¬ 
mal  food  diet,  or  one  that  is  stimulating,  agrees  best  with  some 
dyspeptics,  while  others  gain  most  advantage  from  a  diet  of 
vegetable  food,  or  one  that  is  very  mild  and  unstimulating. 

As  it  respects  diet  then,  in  the  state  just  described,  we  find 
that  in  the  beginning  it  should  be  formed  chiefly  of  the  most 
digestible  vegetables,  and  preparations  of  barley,  oatmeal,  light 
bread  puddings,  and  such  like.  Slops,  in  small  quantities,  can 
sometimes  be  well  borne  by  this  class  of  patients.  Meat  should 
be  taken  in  very  small  quantity,  and  nevermore  than  once  a  day. 
Wine,  beer,  and  other  stimulating  drink,  must  be  wholly  laid 
aside.  When  the  pulse  is  obstinately  tight,  the  patient  will 

*  The  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  tartarized  antimony  are  often  particularly 
valuable  in  this  species  of  dyspepsia.  See  what  is  said  of  them  at  pages  17  and  27. 
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often  find  a  ^reat  and  sensible  advantage  from  abstaining  from 
all  kinds  of  animal  food  two  or  three  days  in  the  week. 

But  in  the  opposite  state  of  the  constitution,  .when  there  is 
no  perceptible  hardness  in  the  pulse,  the  skin  being  almost  free 
from  dryness,  our  object  is  directly  to  augment  the  general  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  system,  and  we  may  at  once  commence  with  the  direct 
tonics,  and  permanent  stimulants,  before  alluded  to,  (acids, 
iron,  bark,  strong  alkalies,  &c.)  and  their  skilful  employment 
will  seldom  disappoint  our  expectations.  The  diet  must  also 
be  generous,  though  small  in  quantity,  consisting  principally 
of  meat,  biscuit,  wine,  and  good  malt  liquor,  with  very  little 
slop  fluid.  .  'V 

'  Greater  care  and  perseverance  will  in  general  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  perfect  relief  in  the  first  state  above  described,  than 
in  the  second;  and  in  the  former  case,  I  think  it  will  almost 
always  be  found,  that  much  exercise  in  the  open  air  is  abso¬ 
lutely  requisite  to  give  full  effect  to  the  medicines  employed, 
and  is,  in  short,  a  sim  qua  non  in  the  successful  treatment. 

The  posthumous  works  of  the  late  Dr.  Baillie,  contain  some 
useful  remarks  on  indigestion,  and  I  shall  close  this  part  of 
that  subject  by  extracting  them  for  the  benefit  of  my  readers. 

“  There  is  no  complaint,”  says  he,  “  more  common  in  this  country 
than  an  imperfect  condition  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach.  This 
generally  shows  itself  by  more  or  less  of  flatulence,  by  acidity,  by  a 
bitter  taste  occasionally  felt  in  the  mouth,  and  often  by  some  degree 
of  costiveness.  This  condition  of  the  stomach  generally  arises  from 
something  wrong  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  food,  from  anxiety 
of  mind,  and  from  a  due  degree  of  exercise  not  being  regularly  taken. 
It  makes  its  progress  very  gradually,  continues  always  for  some  months, 
and  often  even,  more  or  less,  for  years. 

“  The  first  object  of  attention  should  be  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  causes  which  produce  it.  Every  kind  of  food  should  be  avoided 
which  the  patients  may  have  found,  from  their  own  experience,  to 
have  disagreed  with  their  stomach.  Most  commonly,  animal  food 
that  is  very  fat,  or  much  salted,  or  fried,  is  difficult  of  digestion,  and 
should  either  be  eaten  very  sparingly,  or  should  be  altogether  avoided. 
Young  and  white  animal  food  is  in  general  more  difficult  of  digestion 
than  what  is  brown  and  of  middle  acre.  The  veD;etables  which  are 
eaten  should  be  very  well  boiled,  and  should  be  taken  sparingly  by 
such  persons  as  are  subject  to  flatulence  or  acidity.  The  waxy  potatoe 
is  almost  constantly  very  difficult  of  digestion,  and  in  general  should 
be  avoided  altogether.  There  should  never  be  so  much  food  taken  at 
a  time  as  to  give  the  feeling  of  fulness  or  distention  in  the  stomach  ; 
and,  except  under  very  particular  circumstances,  there  is  no  advantage 
in  eating  oftener  than  three  or  four  times  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
best  common  beverage  in  disordered  conditions  of  the  stomach  is 
water,  or  toast  and  water ;  and  three  or  four  glasses  of  wine  may  be 
taken  at  or  after  dinner,  according  to  the  habits  of  the  patient,  or 
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other  circumstances.  That  wine  is  to  be  preferred  which  agrees  best 
with  the  stomach,  of  which  he  is  himself  the  most  competent  judge. 
Daily  exercise  is  almost  constantly  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  good 
digestion.  Riding  on  horseback  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  best,  for  it 
gives  a  motion  to  the  abdominal  viscera,  which  no  other  exercise  is 
capable  of ;  but  walking  is  also  very  useful.  A  combination  of  the 
two  is  preferable  to  either  ;  for  riding  on  horseback  chiefly  exercises 
the  abdominal  viscera,  and  walking  chiefly  exercises  the  limbs  and  the 
thoracic  viscera.  Anxiety  of  mind  should  be  avoided,  whenever  it 
can  fairly  be  done ;  but  it  is  often  impossible  to  take  advantage  of  this 
remedy. 

“  With  respect  to  medicines,  there  are  none  for  this  complaint 
which  can  be  called  specific.  The  most  beneficial,  however,  which  I 
have  known,  are  rhubarb,  and  some  form  of  bitter  medicine  combined 
with  alkalies.  Eight  grains  of  rhubarb  formed  into  pills  with  soap, 
taken  every  night  at  bed-time,  and  some  bitter, — as  infusion  of  casca- 
rilla,  columba,  quassia,  or  gentian,  with  some  grains  of  soda  or 
potassa,  dissolved  in  it,  taken  in  the  morning  and  before  dinner, — will 
often  be  very  useful  in  this  kind  of  disordered  stomach.  These  reme¬ 
dies  should  be  continued  for  four  or  five  weeks  at  a  time,  should  then 
be  omitted  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  occasionally  resumed.  If  the 
alvine  evacuations  should  be  considerably  lighter  in  their  colour,  or 
much  darker  than  natural,  mercury,  given  in  moderate  doses,  and 
not  for  so  long  a  time  as  to  injure  the  constitution  will  often  be 
of  great  use.  The  large  and  indiscriminate  employment  of  mercury 
in  complaints  of  the  stomach  has,  I  think,  been  often  very  hurtful. 
Where  acidity  has  been  particularly  prevalent  in  the  stomach,  I  have 
sometimes  found  it  more  eflectually  corrected  by  the  diluted  mineral 
acids  than  by  alkalies.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  the  diluted  sulphuric 
or  diluted  nitric  acid,  mixed  with  an  infusion  of  some  bitter,  and  taken 
twice  a  day,  will  sometimes  be  very  beneficial  in  this  condition  of  the 
stomach. 

“  There  is  an  affection  of  the  stomach  in  which  the  digestion  is  very 
imperfect,  and  in  which  considerable  quantities  of  a  transparent  viscid 
mucus  is  formed.  This  often  produces  nausea,  and  is  often  brought 
up  by  vomiting.  According  to  my  experience,  this  condition  of  the 
stomach  has  been  frequently  little  benefited  by  medicine ;  but  some¬ 
times  I  have  found  the  compound  tincture  of  benjamin  of  considerable 
use.  A  drachm  of  it  may  be  taken  mixed  with  water  and  some  muci¬ 
lage  of  gum  arabic,  three  times  a  day.”  * 


I  have  remarked,  under  Consumption,  at  page  269,  that 
severe  dyspepsia,  or  indigestion,  sometimes  gives  rise  to  cough, 
and  such  a  state  of  irritation  and  disease  in  the  lungs,  as  forms 
a  species  of  pulmonary  consumption,  and  I  am  desirous  of 
making,  in  this  place,  a  few  observations  on  the  symptoms  and 

*  Dr.  Baillie’s  Posthumous  Writings,  p.  194(, 
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treatment  of  this  affection.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  dyspeptic 
consumption  should  be  detected  in  its  early  stages,  since  it  is 
then  often  curable,  but  if  allowed  to  go  on  to  a  late  period  be¬ 
fore  its  nature  is  ascertained,  and  the  proper  remedies  applied, 
it  is  generally  as  intractable  as  the  more  common  forms  of  the 
disease  originating  in  the  lungs  themselves. 

The  symptoms  of  dyspeptic  phthisis  are  those  of  ordinary 
phthisis  detailed  at  page  270,  combined  with  those  of  con¬ 
siderable  disorder  in  the  digestive  organs,  enumerated  at  page 
391.  In  the  commencement,  the  forrne^  complaint  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  latter  by  the  following  signs.  The  coun¬ 
tenance  in  dyspeptic  phthisis,  although  pale,  sallow,  and  with 
a  dark  ring  round  the  eyes,  is  not  attended  so  early  with  the  loss 
of  flesh,  and  the  general  expression  of  disease,  nor  with  the 
movement  of  the  nostrils,  generally  observed  in  common  pul¬ 
monary  consumption.  Here  the  skin  is  dry,  shrivelled,  and 
scurfy,  while,  in  ordinary  phthisis,  it  is  familiarly  known  to  be 
delicate,  pale,  smooth,  and  moist.  In  the  former  affection, 
the  tongue  is  loaded,  the  breath  foetid,  and  the  temper  ir¬ 
ritable;  in  the  latter,  the  tongue  remains  clean,  the  breath 
untainted,  and  the  temper  amiable.  In  consumption  from  in¬ 
digestion,  there  is  emaciation  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs, 
whilst  the  face  is  little  or  not  at  all  shrunk,  at  least  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  ;  in  true  pulmonary  disease,  the  emaciation  takes  place 
in  all  parts  of  the  body  simultaneously.  In  the  former,  there 
is  scarcely  ever  that  marked  difficulty  of  breathing  on  exercise, 
which  so  frequently  attends  even  the  commencement  of  the 
latter.  In  dyspeptic  consumption,  the  symptoms  of  disorder  in 
the  digestive  organs  are  always  present,  and  frequently  severe,, 
— such  are,  costiveness,  flatulency,  acidity,  loaded  and  irregular 
bowels,  an  impaired  and  capricious  appetite,  and  a  sense  of 
oppression  after  eating ; — symptoms  that  are  nearly  absent  in 
the  beginning  of  other  species  of  consumption. 

The  causes  of  this  affection  are  the  same  as  those  which  give 
rise  to  indigestion,  and  are  detailed  at  page  392. 

The  treatment  of  cough  and  consumption  arising  from  dis¬ 
order  of  the  digestive  organs,  consists  in  combining  the  means 
employed  for  the  cure  of  indigestion,  with  those  proper  in  true 
pulmonary  disease;  and  the  chief  of  these  are  mild  mercurials 
and  aperients,  vegetable  and  metallic  tonics,  blisters  or  issues, 
a  mild  diet,  and  change  of  air  and  scene. 

The  bowels  must  be  carefully  regulated  by  the  use  of  an  ape¬ 
rient  pill,  as  No.  90,  or  87,  page  103,  twice  or  thrice  a  week, 
at  the  same  time  that  we  endeavour  to  restore  healthy  secretions 
from  the  bowels  and  liver,  by  giving  the  pills,  No.  88,  89,  or 
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104,  every  night,  or  every  other  night,  and  to  strengthen  the 
organs  of  dig’estion,  and  the  whole  frame,  by  administering  some 
mild  vegetable  or  metallic  tonic  during  the  day,  as  No.  73,  74, 
91,  92,  or  93.  As  an  alterative,  to  restore  healthy  secretions 
from  the  alimentary  canal,  the  pill,  No.  89,  page  102,  given 
every  night  at  first,  and  afterwards  every  other  night,  will  be 
found  generally  applicable,  and  of  superior  advantage.  Toge¬ 
ther  with  this,  some  tonic  is  almost  universally  called  for  here, 
and  I  have  found  great  benefit  to  result  from  the  use  of  the 
pills.  No.  91.  The  pills,  No.  92,  and  93,  and  the  mixture. 
No.  73,  or  74,  are  also  sometimes  of  much  service.  In  using 
strengthening  medicines,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  increase 
the  heat  and  feverishness  so  often  present ;  if  the  medicine  em¬ 
ployed  does  so,  it  should  be  immediately  changed  for  another. 
Blisters  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  an  issue  between  the 
shoulders,  should  never  be  neglected,  and  are  generally  attended 
with  considerable  relief. 

A  decoction  of  dandelion  is  often  eminently  useful  in  this 
disease,  and  the  juice  of  the  plant  is  still  more  efficacious.  The 
decoction  may  be  made  by  boiling  two  drachms  of  the  root  in 
two  pints  of  water  down  to  nearly  a  pint,  of  which  the  dose  is 
four  table-spoonfuls  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Of  the  fresh 
expressed  juice,  two  or  three  table-spoonfuls  may  be  taken,  in 
chamomile  tea,  three  times  a  day.  If  it  tend  to  oppress  the 
stomach,  some  aromatic,  as  a  few  cloves,  or  cardamoms,  should 
be  infused  in  the  decoction. 

Ipecacuan  also  is  an  eligible  medicine  in  this  complaint,  on 
account  of  its  power  of  stimulating  the  stomach  at  the  same 
time  that  it  promotes  expectoration,  and  relaxes  the  skin  and 
bowels.  It  may  be  advantageously  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  dandelion,  or  any  other  medicine,  a  grain  of  the  powder 
being  made  into  a  pill  with  a  little  soap,  and  repeated  three 
times  a  day. 

As  a  palliative  for  the  cough,  two  or  three  of  the  pills.  No. 
97,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  or  when  the  cough  is  particularly 
troublesome.  They  are  frequently  very  useful. 

The  diet,  throughout  the  course  of  this  species  of  consump¬ 
tion,  should  be  mild  and  nourishing,  and  precisely  such  as  I 
have  recommended  for  Indigestion,  at  page  403.  Asses  milk 
is  an  article  of  diet  much  to  be  recommended  in  this  complaint. 
In  the  general  regimen,  every  thing  which  tends  to  impair  the 
vigour  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  must  be  studiously  avoided, 
and  all  proper  means  of  strengthening  these  organs  should  be 
perseveringly  employed.  Horse  exercise,  and  travelling  in  an 
open  carriage,  are  particularly  indicated ;  and,  if  the  patient’s 
means  will  allow  of  a  removal  into  a  warmer  climate  for  a  year 
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or  two,  Cornwall,  and  the  southern  parts  of  Devonshire,  will  be 
found  very  eligible  situations. 

OF  INFLAMMATORY  FEVER. 

This  fever  is  so  named  from  its  being  attended  with  the  symp¬ 
toms  denoting  intense  heat,  and  general  inflammation  in  the 
system,  by  which  it  may  always  be  readily  distinguished  from 
either  the  nervous  or  putrid  fever.  By  some  writers  it  is  called 
acute  continued  fever;  and  the  bilious  fever  is  merely  a  variety 
of  it,  bilious  vomiting,  and  a  yellowish  suffusion  of  the  skin, 
being  here  superadded  to  the  usual  symptoms. 

SYMPTOMS. — It  comes  on  with  a  sense  of  lassitude,  pains 
over  the  whole  body,  but  more  particularly  in  the  head  and 
back,  chilliness,  succeeded  by  transient  hot  flushes,  and  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  violent  and  continued  heat.  To  these  succeed 
redness  of  the  face  and  eyes,  throbbing  of  the  temples,  great 
restlessness,  unquenchable  thirst,  oppression  of  breathing,  and 
nausea.  The  tongue  is  covered  with  a  thick  white  fur ;  the 
urine  is  red  and  scanty ;  the  body  costive ;  and  the  pulse  quick, 
full  and  hard. 

At  the  commencement,  and  often  for  many  days  after,  there 
is  little  or  no  disturbance  of  the  mind;  but  if  the  fever  runs 
very  high,  and  proper  depleting  measures  are  not  used  at  an 
early  period,  stupor  and  delirium  come  on,  the  imagination  be¬ 
comes  much  disturbed  and  hurried,  and  the  patient  sometimes 
raves  violently. 

When  it  continues  long',  the  symptoms  of  high  excitement 
are  frequently  changed  to  those  of  debility,  and  the  fever  by 
degrees  assumes  a  low  nervous  character. 

A  moisture  appearing  on  the  skin  about  the  seventh  day, 
succeeded  by  an  universal  and  natural  perspiration ;  bleeding 
from  the  nose;  the  appearance  of  scabby  eruptions  about  the 
mouth  and  ears;  the  formation  of  abscesses;  looseness;  the 
deposit  of  a  copious  red  sediment  in  the  urine;  and  the  pulse 
becoming  slower  and  softer,  are  favourable  symptoms :  but  in¬ 
tense  and  continued  pain  in  the  head,  with  high  delirium; 
extremely  laborious  respiration;  the  pulse  continuing  strong 
and  hard;  picking  at  the  bed-clothes;  hiccup;  and  involun¬ 
tary  evacuations,  are  unfavourable  appearances. 

CAUSES. — Sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold  ;  swallow¬ 
ing  cold  liqours  when  the  body  is  much  heated  by  exercise;' 
excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors;  violent  passions  of  the  mind  ; 
long  exposure  to  the  intense  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  sudden 
repulsion  of  eruptions,  are  the  most  usual  causes  of  this  fever. 
It  attacks  persons  of  all  ages  and  habits,  but  more  particularly 
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those  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and  of  a  plethoric  constitution.  It 
occurs  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  hut  is  most  frequent  in  the 
spring,  and  beginning  of  summer. 

DISTINCTION. — It  is  distinguished  from  typhus  by  the 
strength  and  hardness  of  the  pulse  ;  by  the  luhite  fur  of  the 
tongue  ;  and  by  the  high  colour  of  the  urine. 

TREATMENT. — As  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  and 
high  excitement  are  the  prominent  features  here,  the  principal 
indication  is,  to  reduce  the  violent  action  of  the  arterial  ves¬ 
sels,  and  to  bring  it  into  a  state  as  nearly  natural  as  may  be  ; 
which  is  most  effectually  done  by  the  employment  of  blood¬ 
letting,  cooling  purgatives,  and  relaxants,  or  medicines  which 
have  the  power  of  relaxing  the  skin,  and  promoting  a  gentle 
and  universal  perspiration.  From  twelve  to  sixteen  ounces  of 
blood  may^  directly  be  taken  from  the  arm ;  and  should  the 
patient  be  young,  or  of  a  vigorous  habit,  and  the  disease  still 
continue  very  little  or  not  at  all  subdued  by  this  evacuation, 
the  operation  may  be  repeated  to  the  same  extent,  after  the 
lapse  of  three  or  four  hours.  In  the  case  of  persons  enjoying 
robust  health,  it  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  bleed  even  to 
the  third  or  fourth  time  ;  but  in  delicate  subjects  this  is  rarely 
if  ever  advisable.  The  saline  purgatives  are  generally  the  best 
in  this  fever,  and  either  of  the  forms,  No.  25,  or  26,  page  87, 
may  be  selected  ;  a  full  dose  being  administered  once  or  twice 
dailv,  accordin":  to  its  effects.  If  the  stomach  be  in  an  irritable 
state,  a  drachm  or  two  of  both  the  Epsom  and  Glauber’s  salt 
should  be  given  in  a  glassful  of  soda  w^ater,  the  whole  being 
taken  in  the  act  of  effervescence,  and  repeated  as  occasion  may 
require,  so  as  to  keep  the  bowels  in  a  lax  condition  ;  or  a  couple 
of  grains  of  calomel  may  be  mixed  with  five  grains  of  cathartic 
extract,  and  made  into  two  pills,  to  be  given  once  or  twice  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  most  valuable  relaxants  are  James’s  powder,  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  and  the  saline  effervescing  draught. 
No.  23,  page  87.  After  the  employment  of  the  lancet,  and 
purgatives,  five  grains  of  James’s  powder  may  be  given  every 
four  hours,  made  into  a  pill  with  a  little  conserve,  each 
pill  being  washed  down  with  the  draught,  No.  23  or  24, 
page  87. 

To  abate  thirst,  the  patient  may  drink  freely  of  toast  and 
water,  or  of  an  acidulous  mixture  made  by  adding  half  an 
ounce  of  tartaric  acid  and  two  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  to  from  a 
pint  to  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
individual. 

The  late  Dr.  Currie,  of  Liverpool,  was  in  the  habit  of  dash¬ 
ing  cold  water  over  bis  patients  attacked  with  high  fever, 
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which,  in  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  is  a  practice  much 
to  be  recommended,  and  enjoying  the  countenance  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  The  affusion  of  cold  water  moderates  the  excessive 
heat  and  thirst,  and  other  symptoms  of  high  excitement,  lowers 
the  pulse,  and  where  it  agrees,  and  is  resorted  to  early,  will 
sometimes  cut  short  the  fever  at  once,  and  prove  more  directly 
and  permanently  beneficial  than  any  other  remedy.  The  best 
time  to  use  it  is  when  the  fever  is  at  its  height,  but  it  may  be 
employed  with  safety  at  any  time,  during  the  first  eight  or  ten 
days,  that  the  heat  of  the  body  is  steadily  above  its  natural  state. 
It  should  not  be  emploved  where  there  is  anv  sense  of  chilliness 
present,  and  if  this  remark  be  borne  in  mind,  it  can  scarcely 
ever  be  injurious  in  the  early  periods  of  the  disease.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information  on  this  point,  see  the  article  Tophus. 

Cold  drink  answers  in  some  small  measure  the  purpose  of 
cold  infusion,  and  may  be  freely  allowed  through  the  early 
periods  of  the  fever. 

The  patient’s  chamber  should  be  airy  and  freely  ventilated  ; 
and  the  bed  ought  to  be  lightly  covered  with  clothes. 

In  bilious  and  other  varieties  of  inflammatory  fever,  which 
continue,  in  a  subdued  degree,  after  the  employment  of  suit¬ 
able  evacuations,  a  combination  of  calomel  and  James’s  powder, 
given  two  or  three  times  a  day,  will  sometimes  be  of  great 
service. 

Take  of  best  calomel,  ten  grains ;  James’s  powder,  thirty  grains ;  con¬ 
serve  of  hips,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  the  ingredients  into  ten 
pills  ;  one  to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  diet  must  be  very  simple,  and  small  in  quantity.  All 
solid  food  should  be  abstained  i’rom,  even  animal  broths  will  be 
found  injurious,  and  the  patient  must  take  only  thin  gruel,  pre¬ 
parations  of  barley,  and  toast  and  water.  Fresh  acidulous 
fruits  are  proper.  After  the  disease  has  abated,  he  must  re¬ 
turn  to  his  ordinary  diet  by  very  slow  degrees,  and  with  great 
attention  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  his  food,  as  impropriety 
in  diet,  and  the  use  of  solid  food  too  soon,  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  relapse  in  all  fevers,  especially  in  those  at¬ 
tended  with  great  excitement. 


OF  INFLAMMATIOJ^. 

By  the  term  inflammation  is  generally  understood,  the  state 
of  a  part,  in  which  it  is  painful,  hotter,  redder,  and  somewhat 
more  turged  than  natural  ;  which  topical  symptoms,  when  pre¬ 
sent  in  any  considerable  degree,  or  when  they  affect  very  sen¬ 
sible  parts,  are  attended  with  fever,  or  a  general  disturbance  of 
the  system. 
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All  parts  of  the  body,  except  the  skin,  nails,  hardest  part  of 
the  teeth,  and  hair,  are  subject  to  inflammation.  Healthy  in¬ 
flammation  is  of  a  pale  red;  when  less  healthy,  it  is  of  a  darker 
colour  ;  but,  in  every  constitution,  the  inflamed  parts  will  par¬ 
take  more  of  the  healthy  red,  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  source 
of  the  circulation.  Speaking  of  inflammation  in  general,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  when  situated  in  highly  organized  and  very 
vascular  parts,  it  is  generally  more  disposed  to  take  a  prosperous 
course,  and  is  more  governable  by  art,  than  in  parts  of  an 
opposite  texture.  The  nearer  also  such  vascular  parts  are  to 
the  heart,  the  greater  will  be  their  tendency  to  do  well.  Hence 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  cellular  substance,  and  muscles, 
more  frequently  ends  favourably,  than  the  same  affection  of 
bones,  tendons,  and  ligaments.  It  is  also  more  manageable  by 
surgery  ;  for  those  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  not  what  ana^ 
tomists  term  vascular,  seem  to  enjoy  only  inferior  powers  of 
life,  and,  consequently,  when  excited  in  a  preternatural  de¬ 
gree,  frequently  mortify. 

But  inflammation  of  vital  parts,  though  they  may  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  vascular,  cannot  go  on  so  favourably,  as  in  other  parts  of 
resembling  structure,  but  of  different  functions  ;  because  the 
natural  operations  of  universal  health  depend  so  much  upon  the 
sound  condition  of  such  organs.  The  truth  of  this  observation 
is  illustrated  in  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  lungs,  &c. 

CAUSES. — Too  full  a  diet,  particularly  too  free  a  use  of 
fermented  liquors,  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  predisposing 
cause.  All  causes  which  check  habitual  discharges,  whether 
artificial  or  natural,  especially  the  secretion  by  the  skin,  and 
all  causes  which  considerably  increase  the  force  of  the  circula¬ 
tion,  predispose  to  inflammation;  and,  if  applied  suddenly  and 
to  a  great  degree,  may  act  as  exciting  causes.  Whatever  in¬ 
creases  the  impetus  of  the  blood  towards  the  part  may  become 
a  cause,  and  all  mechanical  and  chemical  irritants  are  well 
known  frequently  to  produce  it;  such  are  heat,  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  the  action  of  strong  acids,  alkalies,  metallic 
salts,  acrid  vapours,  acrid  vegetable  oils,  bruises,  wounds,  &c. 
The  strong,  vigorous,  and  plethoric,  are  most  liable  to  inflam+ 
mation.  1$ 

TREATMENT. — In  the  present  article  we  intend  to  ad¬ 
vert  only  to  the  treatment  of  external  inflammation,  such,  for 
example,  as  occurs  in  the  limbs,  trunk,  or  any  part  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  body  ;  as  the  inflammatory  affections  of  internal 
organs,  and  particular  parts  which  are  more  deeply  seated, 
will  be  treated  of  under  their  respective  heads.  . 

Inflammation  is  of  two  kinds,  acute  and  chronic^  and  it  will 
be  necessary  to  notice  the  treatment  of  these  modifications 
separately. 
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Acute  or  active  inflammation  is  that  which  is,  for  the  most 
part,  attended  with  considerable  heat,  redness,  and  pain  in  the 
part  affected,  and  with  more  or  less  fever  in  the  general  system, 
and  a  hard,  quick  pulse.  Its  characters  and  progress  are  in 
general  clearly  marked,  although  its  symptoms  of  course  differ, 
in  respect  to  intensity,  in  different  instances. 

In  all  cases  of  acute  inflammation  situated  externally,  the 
first  circumstance  to  be  attended  to,  is  the  removal  of  all  such 
exciting  causes  as  may  happen  to  present  themselves.  If  the  irri¬ 
tation  of  a  splinter  of  wood,  bone,  &c.for  example,were  to  excite 
inflammation,  everyone  would  immediately  see  the  propriety  of 
removing  it,  and  such  a  course  must  be  adopted  with  every  kind 
of  mechanical  or  chemical  irritant  present.  After  this  is  done, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  moderate  the  increased  action  of  the 
arterial  vessels,  thus  lessening  the  velocity  of  the  blood's 
motion  towards  the  inflamed  part,  and  to  increase  the  secre¬ 
tions,  by  means  of  blood-letting,  purgatives,  antimonial  and 
cooling  diaphoretic  medicines,  cold  lotions,  a  spare  diet,  rest, 
and  a  relaxed  easy  position  of  the  part  inflamed. 

If  the  patient  be  young,  robust,  and  full  of  blood,  and  the  in¬ 
flammation  run  high,  he  should  lose  fourteen  or  sixteen  ounces  of 
blood  from  the  arm,  and  if  this  evacuation  has  but  little  effect  in 
arresting  its  progress,  it  ought  to  be  repeated  ;  but,  in  general, 
the  application  of  leeches,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  affected 
part,  will  be  sufficient  and  preferable,  more  especially  in  feeble 
or  elderly  persons,  and  where  the  inflammation  appears  to  be 
connected  with  a  derang^ed  state  of  the  digestive  functions. 
After  this,  we  must  endeavour  to  restore  free  and  healthy  secre¬ 
tions  from  the  bowels,  liver,  and  skin,  by  administering  purga¬ 
tives  and  antimonials.  The  employment  of  calomel  and  saline 
purgatives  in  every  case  of  acute  inflammation,  whether  situated 
externally  or  internally,  is  of  the  first  importance.  Two  of  the 
pills.  No.  87,  page  102,  should  be  given  directly,  and  followed 
by  a  black  draught  in  the  morning,  or  after  three  or  four  hours, 
and  these  pills  must  subsequently  be  continued  every  day, 
until  the  inflammation  is  much  relieved,  when  they  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  once  in  two  or  three  days,  or  as  occasion  may  require. 
At  the  same  time,  the  following  cold  lotion  ought  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  applied,  by  means  of  linen  ra^s.  , 

Take  of  sal  ammoniac,  an  ounce;  common  or  distilled  vinegar,  three 

ounces  ;  cold  water,  twelve  ounces. — Mix  for  a  lotion.  , 

Or  either  of  the  lotions.  No.  63  or  64,  page  97,  will  be  pro¬ 
per.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  thinks,  that  one  of  the  best  lotions 
that  can  be  applied  to  inflamed  parts,  for  the  purpose  of  produ¬ 
cing  cold,  is  a  mixture  of  one  ounce  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine, 
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and  five  of  water.  In  applying  these  lotions,  the  linen  ought 
to  be  fine,  and  put  lightly  on  the  inflamed  part,  in  order  that 
evaporation  may  go  on  with  facility,  this  being  the  grand  ob¬ 
ject  in  view. 

The  saline  effervescing  draught  No.  23,  or  that  marked  No. 24, 
page  87,  may  be  given  thrice  a  day,  if  the  heat  and  fever  are 
considerable;  and  should  the  pain  be  very  severe,  an  opiate  ought 
to  be  occasionally  administered,  after  evacuations  have, been  pro¬ 
cured.  Solid  opium,  or  the  compound  ipecacuan  powder,  com¬ 
bined  with  calomel,  forms  the  best  opiate  in  these  cases.  Five 
grains  of  the  compound  ipecacuan  powder  and  one  grain  of 
calomel,  made  into  a  pill  with  confection  of  opium,  and  given 
at  night,  or  when  the  pain  is  violent,  will  be  found  very  useful. 

The  whole  body,  but  more  especially  the  inflamed  part,  must 
be  preserved  in  as  complete  a  state  of  rest  as  possible  ;  and  in 
inflammation  of  the  limbs  a  proper  position  is  highly  necessary. 
They  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  dependent  position, 
but  be  constantly  supported  in  one  that  is  elevated  and  easy,  so 
long  as  the  inflammation  is  at  all  violent.  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
gives  us  the  following  example  of  the  use  of  position  in  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  leg,  which  I  think* deserving  of  being  recorded 
in  this  place. 

I  was  sent  for,  (says  he,)  to  see  a  gentleman  farmer  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Rayleigh,  in  Essex,  who  for  a  long  time  had  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  very  severe  inflammation  in  both  his  legs  ;  they  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  red  and  very  much  swollen,  in  a  state  threatening  gangrene; 
the  constitutional  irritation  was  very  great,  and  the  tongue  covered 
with  a  brown  fur.  I  found  him  with  his  legs  in  a  tub  of  water;  I 
took  out  one  of  them,  and  it  smoked  excessively  ;  I  saw  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost,  had  him  immediately  placed  on  a  sofa,  and  contrived 
to  rest  his  legs  upon  the  end  of  the  sofa ;  consequentlj'^  they  were 
raised  considerably  higher  than  his  body  :  the  vessels  soon  began  to 
unload  themselves,  and  the  skin,  in  a  short  time,  was  evidently  less  red 
than  when  taken  out  of  the  water.  1  then  applied  flannels  wrung  out 
of  warm  water  ;  these  soon  produced  a  very  considerable  perspiration, 
by  which  the  cellular  membranes  became  unloaded,  the  swelling 
much  less,  and  the  pain  materially  abated.  He  gradually  recovered, 
and  in  six  weeks  was  enabled  to  ride  a  considerable  distance  to 
market.”* 

The  diet  must  be  spare  and  low,  all  spirituous  and  fermented 
liquors,  and  animal  food,  being  avoided  for  the  first  two  or 
three  days,  or  until  the  acute  symptoms  have  passed  away. 
Watery,  cooling,  mucilaginous  drinks  are  highly  proper  and 
useful,  and  the  best  of  such  fluids  are,  whey,  butter-milk,  bar¬ 
ley- water,  water  gruel,  and  decoctions  of  dried  fruits,  as 
figs,  &c. 

*  Surgical  Lectures,  No.  6. 
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Inflammation  often  terminates  in  suppuration  or  abscess,  and 
nowand  then  in  gangrene  or  mortification;  when  the  treatment 
will  be  the  same  as  that  laid  down  for  those  diseases.  See 
Abscess  and  Mortification. 

When  suppuration  takes  place,  the  pain  and  redness,  for  the 
most  part,  abate,  the  temperature  falls  nearer  to  the  healthy 
degree,  and  the  throbbing  becomes  more  sensible.  A  conical 
eminence,  or  pointing,  as  it  is  termed,  takes  place  at  some 
part  of  the  tumour,  generally  near  its  middle.  In  this  situation, 
a  whitish,  or  yellowish  appearance  is  generally  observable,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  deep  red,  which  was  previously  apparent,  and  a 
fluctuation  of  a  fluid  underneath  may  be  discovered,  on  a  care¬ 
ful  examination  with  the  fingers. 

On  the  approach  of  gangrene,  the  part,  which  was  of  a 
bright  red,  becomes  of  a  livid  hue;  small  vesicles,  filled  with  a 
thin  fetid  serum,  arise  on  its  surface,  and  air  is  plainly  felt 
within  the  cellular  membrane.  The  pain  is  suddenly  diminished, 
but  the  pulse  sinks,  while  the  tumour  is  gradually  changed  into 
a  black  fibrous  mass. 

By  chronic  inflammation,  surgeons  mean  an  inflammatory 
affection  of  a  subdued  and  imperfect  character,  in  which  the 
part  affected  often  appears  redder  than  usual,  but  there  are 
present  evident  marks  of  languor  and  debility  in  the  local  cir¬ 
culation.  Indeed,  the  essence  of  the  disease  is  debility,  and 
the  languor  often  extends,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  through 
the  whole  system.  There  is  seld(im  much  hardness  in  the  pulse 
here;  sometimes  it  participates  in  the  jieneral  weakness,  and 
is  small  and  feeble.  A  good  example  of  visible  chronic  in¬ 
flammation  is  seen  in  the  eye,  when  this  organ  appears  perma¬ 
nently  red,  somewhat  painlul,  and  more  sensible  to  light  than 
usual,  although  not  so  much  so  as  to  prevent  the  patient  going 
about  and  transacting  business.  In  delicate  habits,  this  affec¬ 
tion  generally  arises  unpreceded  by  acute  inflammation  of  the 
part,  but  in  robust  frames,  and  those  who  are  less  delicate,  it 
is  often  a  mere  sequel  or  consequence  of  the  latter.  But  fre¬ 
quently,  chronic  inflammatory  action  occurs  in  internal  organs, 
and  parts  not  to  be  seen,  when  it  is  detected  by  the  presence 
of  pain,  uneasiness,  and  weakness  in  the  part  affected,  generally 
associated  with  a  furred  tongue,  impaired  appetite  and  strength, 
nervousness,  or  other  indications  of  derangement  of  the  general 
health.  Of  such  a  case,  that  disease  of  the  knee-joint  forms  an 
instance,  which  in  its  advanced  stage  is  commonly  called  a 
white  swelling.  In  the  beginning,  this  is  simply  a  chronic,  or 
slow  indolent  inflammation  of  the  internal  part  of  the  joint. 
The  enlargement  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  or  other  parts  of 
the  body,  in  scrophulous  subjects ;  the  formation  of  tumours  of 
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various  kinds,  and  of  strictures  in  the  urinary  canal,  are  but  so 
many  additional  examples  of  chronic  inflammation,  giving  rise 
to  determinate  maladies.  This  subject  is  an  extensive  and 
very  interesting  one,  and  if  I  were  writing  for  the  profession, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  it,  but  my  present  pur¬ 
pose  being,  to  convey  to  the  public  a  little  of  the  most  valuable 
information  relating  to  the  various  points  connected  with  the 
preservation  of  their  health,  and  the  cure  of  their  diseases,  I 
must  pass  on  to  notice  the  treatment  of  chronic  inflammation 
in  general. 

As  I  have  already  remarked,  the  essence  of  this  disease  is 
debility,  and  this  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  its  treatment, 
because  all  very  active  or  violent  measures,  which  inevitably 
disturb  and  weaken  the  constitution,  will  very  rarely  fail  to  ag¬ 
gravate  the  complaint,  and  will  sometimes  do  so  much  injury  as 
no  subsequent  means  can  repair.  If,  therefore,  chronic  inflam¬ 
mation  occur  in  the  eye,  glands  of  the  neck,  knee  or  hip  joint, 
liver,  or  elsewhere,  we  must  have  recourse  to  mild,  unirritating 
measures,  which  are  capable  of  gradually  altering  the  condition 
of  action  in  the  arterial  vessels  of  the  affected  part,  and  of  im¬ 
parting  strength  to  it  and  the  whole  constitution,  thereby  re¬ 
storing  healthy  secretions  locally  and  generally.  These  are 
the  grand  objects  to  be  kept  in  view,  and  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  them,  the  use  of  calomel  and  opium,  as  in  the  pill  No. 
88,  or  Plummer’s  pill,  or  the  pill  No.  100,  page  105,  with  sar¬ 
saparilla,  bark,  steel  or  alkalies  internally,  and  the  employment 
of  hydriodate  of  potash,  blisters,  tartar  emetic  ointment,  or  mild 
stimulants  or  corroborants  externally,  will  be  found  the  most 
efficacious  means.  Rest  must  also  be  given  to  the  affected 
organ,  with  as  easy  a  position  as  possible.  The  diet  must  be 
nourishing,  but  rather  small  in  quantity,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  exciting  irritation. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  vaiiations 
and  particular  application  of  the  preceding  remedies,  likely  to 
be  called  for  in  individual  instances  of  chronic  inflammation, 
they  being  noticed  under  the  head  of  such  inflammation  when 
assuming  the  cliaracter  of  a  determinate  affection,  such  as  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  knee-joint,  liver  complaint,  &c.;  but  the  subject 
being  one  which  we  are  daily  called  upon  to  consider,  I  have 
thought  it  highly  advisable  to  show  the  unprofessional  reader 
its  nature,  extent,  and  the  general  principles  of  medical  treat¬ 
ment  applicable  to  it.  These  principles,  as  above  laid  down, 
will  be  found  of  universal  application  in  chronic  inflammation 
wheresoever  situated,  and  an  adherence  to  them  will  not  only 
preserve  us  from  doing  injury,  but  will  enable  us  very  generally 
to  effect  much  good.  I  cannot  but  again  advert  to  that  funda- 
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mental  principle  of  practical  medicine,  which  I  have  always 
been  desirous  of  impressing*  upon  the  mind  of  the  bodily  suf¬ 
ferer,  and  the  consideration  of  which  is  of  much  importance 
in  the  present  affection,  I  mean,  that  the  relief  of  irritation  is 
the  great  object  of  medicine.  Now  this  is  to  be  affected  only 
by  soothing  and  slightly  stimulant  and  corroborant  measures, 
and  in  proportion  as  we  succeed,  by  the  employment  of  such 
means,  in  relieving  irritating  sensations,  so  do  we  free  our 
patient  from  the  s3^mptoms  of  pain  and  uneasiness,  both  local 
and  general,  and  aid  in  bringing  the  diseased  organ,  and  the 
whole  constitution,  into  a  state  of  healthy  and  vigorous  action. 
It  ought  to  be  particularly  remarked  here,  that  large  or  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  doses  of  any  active  medicine  will,  conse¬ 
quently,  hardly  ever  fail  in  defeating  this  object,  and  it  is  on 
these  grounds,  that  I  oppose  the  employment  of  mercury  in 
large  quantities,  and  particularly  if  used  with  the  intention  of 
producing  salivation;  because  salivation  invariably  irritates 
the  whole  system,  (and  therefore  the  organ  diseased,)  render¬ 
ing  it  weaker,  and  generally  yielding  it  an  easy  prej"  to  the 
most  uncomfortable  and  painful  sensations.  I  repeat,  mercury 
used  in  small  doses,  and  in  combination  with  antimonials,  is 
invaluable,  but  in  large  quantities,  it  is  for  the  most  part 
destructive. 

OF  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

The  characteristics  of  this  disease,  are  severe  pain  in  the 
head,  redness  of  the  face  and  eyes,  intolerance  of  light  and 
sound,  watchfulness,  and  ferocious  delirium. 

SYMPTOMS. — It  often  comes  on  with  a  sense  of  fulness 
in  the  head,  flushing  of  the  countenance,  redness  of  the  eyes, 
and  fulness  of  the  pulse;  followed  by  restlessness,  and  disturbed 
sleep.  Or  it  may  make  its  attack  with  pain  or  a  peculiar 
sense  of  uneasiness  of  the  head,  back,  loins,  and  joints,  or 
tremors  of  the  limbs,  and  intolerable  pains  of  the  hands,  feet 
and  legs  or  with  anxiety,  and  a  sense  of  tension  referred 
to  the  breast,  with  palpitation  of  the  heart.  As  the  disease 
advances,  the  pain  greatly  increases,  and  with  it  the  redness 
of  the  face  and  eyes;  the  countenance  acquires  a  peculiar 
fierceness,  the  patient  talks  incoherently,  and  delirium  follows, 
and  often  arrives  at  a  state  of  frenzy.  The  face  becomes  turgid, 
the  eyes  stare,  and  seem  as  if  starting  from  their  sockets,  tears 
and  sometimes  blood  flow  from  them,  the  patient  resembling  a 
furious  maniac,  from  whom  it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish 
him,  except  by  the  shorter  duration  of  the  disease.  The  eyes 
are  incapable  of  bearing  the  light,  and  the  least  noise  is  intole- 
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rable;  respiration  is  deep  and  slow,  and  swallowing  difficult, 
the  pulse  being  generally  remarkably  hard,  and  small. 

The  stomach  is  often  oppressed  with  bile,  which  is  an  un¬ 
favourable  symptom.  Sometimes  there  is  a  deficiency  of  bile, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  affords  a  still  worse  prognostic.  The 
stools  being  of  a  white  colour,  and  a  black  cloud  in  the  urine, 
are  regarded  by  Dr.  Lobb  as  fatal  symptoms. 

CAUSES. — An  injury  immediately  applied  to  the  brain,  such 
as  violent  exercise,  intoxication,  rage,  or  the  head  being  ex¬ 
posed  long  to  a  powerful  sun;  long  and  intense  study ;  cold; 
fatigue;  excessive  venery;  indigestible  and  poisonous  sub¬ 
stances  received  into  the  stomach;  and  the  suppression  of 
habitual  discharges,  are  the  most  frequent  causes. 

DISTINCTION. — Inflammation  of  the  brain  is  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  inflammatory  fever,  by  there  being  a  much 
greater  derangement  in  the  mental  functions,  and  in  all  the 
organs  of  sense,  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  In  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  brain,  the  symptoms,  (as  pain  and  heat  of  the  head, 
&c.)  denoting  the  local  affection,  are  often  well  marked  before 
the  pulse  is  much  disturbed ;  in  inflammatory  fever,  the  pulse 
from  the  commencement  is  frequent,  strong,  and  rapid. 

TREATMENT. — The  most  vigorous  depleting  measures  are 
requisite  in  this  disease.  It  should  be  commenced  by  a  copious 
blood-letting  from  the  temporal  artery,  jugular  vein,  or  arm, 
through  a  large  orifice,  so  that  the  blood  may  be  rapidly  ex¬ 
tracted.  Its  extent  and  repetition  must  be  regulated  by  the  age 
and  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  by  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms  ;  but  the  first  bleeding  should  rarely  be  less  than 
twenty  ounces.  This  should  be  followed  by  the  application  of 
a  dozen  leeches  to  the  temples ;  after  which  the  head  should  be 
shaved,  and  cloths  dipped  in  vinegar  and  water,  or  iced-Avater, 
be  freely  applied  over  it,  and  renewed  as  often  as  they  show  a 
tendency  to  become  warm.  The  application  of  ice  to  the  shaven 
head  is  here  often  of  striking  advantage.  At  the  same  time,  some 
active  purgative  medicine,  as  No.  105,  page  103,  or  No,  25, 
page  82,  must  be  administered,  and  repeated  every  morning. 
If  a  looseness  comes  on,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  check  it; 
and  the  same  care  should  be  exercised  in  preventing  a  suppres¬ 
sion  of  a  bleeding  from  the  nose,  since  these  evacuations  often 
act  as  the  most  efficient  remedies  in  this  disease. 

The  combination  of  calomel,  Jameses  powder,  and  opium, 
noticed  under  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  will  be  a  very 
proper  assistant  to  the  preceding  means,  and  may  be  admi¬ 
nistered  in  the  way  there  advised. 

On  the  subject  of  bleeding  in  active  inflammations,  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  remarks,  in  his  lectures, — 
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“  In  our  endeavours  to  reduce  inflammation,  we  shall  rarely  find 
local  means  sufficient.  Our  chief  means  are  constitutional,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  inflammation  of  vital  organs,  and  the  first  of  these  is  blood¬ 
letting.  It  diminishes  the  momentum  of  blood,  and  weakens  the 
nervous  power,  by  lessening  the  quantity  of  blood  going  to  the  head; 
and  as  the  effect  of  blood-letting  depends  on  the  quickness  with  which 
the  blood  is  drawn  away,  it  is  necessary,  in  employing  the  lancet,  to 
make  a  large  orifide  in  the  blood-vessel  selected  for  the  operation. 
When  considering  the  propriety  of  a  repetition  of  the  bleeding,  little 
or  no  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  bufly  appearance  of  the  blood, 
since  this  is  often  accidental.  This  buffiness  depends  on  the  rapidity 
of  the  circulation,  and  you  will  witness  a  cupped  state  of  the  blood 
when  the  circulation  is  rapid,  although  no  inflammation  is  present.  A 
repetition  of  the  bleeding  is  indicated  by  a  continuance  of  the  hard 
pulse,  that  is,  by  the  rapid,  contracted  pulse.  After  taking  away 
blood,  you  will  sometimes  have  a  full,  throbbing,  irritable  pulse — it 
is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  that  this  is  not  the  pulse  which  indicates 
a  second  bleeding,  but  will  be  relieved  by  an  opiate  at  night,  and  a 
purgative  in  the  morning,” 

All  stimulating  liniments  applied  to  the  head  or  legs,  with 
warm  bathing  of  the  feet,  are  of  very  doubtful  advantage,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  ought  not  to  be  employed.  Neither  does  blis¬ 
tering,  on  account  of  its  stimulant  operation,  appear  to  me  ad¬ 
visable  at  the  commencement;  but  after  the  general  excite¬ 
ment  has  been  reduced  by  the  foregoing  evacuations,  a  large 
blister  may  be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  between  the 
shoulders,  and  often  with  much  benefit. 

Should  the  disease  have  followed  a  suppression  of  some  habi¬ 
tual  discharge,  attempts  to  restore  it  must  make  part  of  the 
treatment. 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  the  patient  ought  to 
be  kept  cool,  and  as  quiet  and  undisturbed  as  possible,  light 
being  almost  totally  excluded.  The  diet  should  be  the  same  as 
that  recommended  for  inflammatory  fever,  it  being  absolutely 
necessary  that  it  should  be  very  spare,  and  consist  merely  of 
toast  and  water,  and  such  like.  Cold  acidulated  liquors,  as 
lemon  or  orange  juice,  mixed  with  water,  should  be  allowed 
with  freedom. 

OF  ACUTE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  EYE, 

OR  OPHTHALMIA. 

SYMPTOMS. — -Piercing  pain  confined  to  a  point,  as  if  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  presence  of  extraneous  matter;  great  heat  and 
redness ;  the  parts  swell,  and  the  vessels  of  the  eye  not  only  in¬ 
crease  in  size  and  become  turgid,  but  appear  more  numerous 
than  in  their  natural  state.  With  these  symptoms  there  are 
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likewise  jj^reat  pain  upon  the  least  motion  of  the  eye-ball  ;  mor¬ 
bid  sensibility  to  light;  effusion  of  tears  of  an  excoriating 
quality;  and  should  the  inflammation  run  high,  fever  attends. 

After  a  longer  or  shorter  continuance,  these  appearances 
gradually  abate,  or  entirely  cease;  but  in  some  cases,  although 
the  patient  is  left  free  from  pain,  tumour,  and  symptomatic 
fever,  vet  the  suffused,  redness  of  the  eve,  and  the  external 
marks  of  inflammation,  still  remain,  and  long  continue  to  exist 
after  every  other  symptom  has  subsided,  thereby  showing  that 
the  acute  inflammation  has  terminated  in  one  that  is  chronic, 
that  is,  possessing  a  slow  and  subdued  character,  in  which 
weakness  is  apparent. 

When  the  inflammation  continues  unrestrained  in  its  force, 
small  ulcers,  and  little  collections  of  matter,  are  sometimes 
formed. 

In  general,  the  eye  appears  very  red  in  this  disease,  but  oc¬ 
casionally  the  inflammation  is  very  deeply  seated,  when  it  may 
,  be  making  a  quick  and  dangerous  progress  without  any  external 
redness  being  apparent,  a  fact  that  demands  very  serious  atten¬ 
tion.  For  it  has  happened,  that  a  surgeon  on  visiting  a  patient 
in  such  a  condition,  has  thought  his  disease  of  no  moment  from 
there  being  little  or  no  visible  in-flammation,  and  has  only  pre¬ 
scribed  a  common  wash,  and  five  or  six  leeches;  on  visiting 
him  next  day,  he  has  been  found  with  high  fever,  confined  to 
his  chamber,  and  unable  to  bear  the  admission  of  a  ray  of  light. 
In  this  state  the  eyelids  have  been  opened  to  inspect  the  eye 
more  attentively, — it  has  burst,  and  discharged  its  contents  with 
a  great  quantity  of  matter!  This  deep-seated  inflammation  of 
the  eye  may  be  known  by  the  patient’s  complaining  of  acute 
pain,  and  being  altogether  incapable  of  bearing  the  least  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  ball  of  the  organ. 

CAUSES, — The  most  usual  causes  are  external  injuries, 
such  as  blows,  contusions,  and  wounds  of  the  eyes  ;  extraneous 
bodies  of  an  irritating  nature,  introduced  under  the  eyelids ; 
exposure  to  bleak  winds,  and  cold;  too  free  a  use  of  vinous 
and  spirituous  liquors;  suppression  of  accustomed  discharges; 
long  exposure  to  strong  light;  a  fixed  attention  to  some  minute 
object;  and  inversion  of  the  eyelids. 

DISTINCTION. — It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  in¬ 
flammation  now  treated  of  is  of  an  active  character,  acutely 
painful,  rapid  in  its  progress,  and  in  which  the  eye  cannot  bear 
the  light.  It  is  also  generally  attended  with  fever,  and  is  of 
short  duration;  for  though  the  redness  of  the  eyes  may  con¬ 
tinue  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  pain  has  greatly  abated, 
and  the  fever  wholly  subsided,  yet  the  disease  has  then  become 
chronic,  or,  in  other  words,  of  a  slow  indolent  character,  the 
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essence  of  which  is  weakness.  This  is  a  point  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion,  for  by  mistaking-  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyes  for 
one  of  an  active  kind,  and,  in  consequence,  having  recourse  to 
the  abstraction  of  blood,  purging,  and  other  debilitating  mea¬ 
sures,  the  eyes  have  been  frequently  irretrievably  injured.  The 
slow,  indolent  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  so  often  witnessed,  is 
known  either  by  its  having  followed,  and  become  a  termina¬ 
tion  of,  an  acute  inflammation,  or  from  its  having  arisen  slowly ; 
it  being,  in  both  instances,  of  some  continuance,  and  unat¬ 
tended  by  that  acute  pain  which  denotes  the  present  disease. 

TREATMENT. — The  remedies  for  an  acute  inflammation 
of  the  eyes  are  the  same  as  in  other  inflammations,  and  consist 
in  bleeding,  purging,  the  use  of  cooling  febrifuge  medicines, 
and  the  employment  of  blisters.  If  the  inflammation  run 
very  high,  a  pint  of  blood  should  be  taken  from  the  arm  ;  but, 
in  general,  the  application  of  eight  or  nine  leeches  to  the  tem¬ 
ples  will  be  sufficient,  they  being  re-applied  after  a  short  time, 
if  the  symptoms  require  it. 

In  very  severe  cases,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bleed 
from  the  arm  a  second,  third,  or  fourth  time,  and  that  within  a 
short  period,  in  order  to  prevent  the  total  destruction  of  the 
eye.  Some  surgeons  have  advised,  that  the  inflamed  vessels 
should  be  scarified  at  the  same  time,  but  this,  in  my  opinion,  is 
improper  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  as  likely  to  create 
irritation,  and  maintain  the  inflammation. 

After  this,  the  purgative  medicine  recommended  in  inflamma¬ 
tory  fever  may  be  administered,  and  repeated  every  morning; 
and  a  large  blister  be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  a 
small  one  behind  the  ear. 

The  cooling  febrifuge  draught.  No.  23,  page  87,  ought  to 
be  taken  every  three  hours  ;  and  the  following  lotion  be  ap¬ 
plied  constantly. 

Take  of  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  half  an  ounce  ;  hot  distilled 
water,  six  ounces  ;  soft  extract  of  opium,  ten  grains. — Dissolve  the 
soft  extract  of  opium  in  the  boiling  water ;  strain  through  linen, 
and  add  the  acetated  liquor  of  ammonia.  Let  it  be  applied  over 
the  eyes  by  means  of  linen  rags,  kept  constantly  wet  with  it,  oc¬ 
casionally  insinuating  a  little  between  the  eyelids  by  the  use  of  an 
eye-glass. 

No  cold  lotion  should  be  used  in  the  first  stage,  but  when 
the  violence  of  the  complaint  has  in  some  measure  abated, 
either  of  those  marked  No.  ll,  and  12,  page  83,  may  be  em¬ 
ployed,  instead  of  the  warm  collyrium. 

When  our  endeavours  to  check  the  acute  inflammation  are  un¬ 
successful,  and  we  are  threatened  with  a  rupture  of  the  cornea. 
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or  anterior  membrane  of  the  eye,  which  is  known  by  the  mem¬ 
brane  losing  its  transparency,  and  a  white  ring  forming  round 
its  circumference,  it  has  been  found  highly  advantageous  to 
puncture  the  aqueous  humour,  by  inserting  the  point  of  a  com¬ 
mon  lancet  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  So  great  re¬ 
lief  has  always  followed  this  operation,  as  to  make  it  one  of 
great  moment  when  violent  inflammation  threatens  to  terminate 
in  a  rupture  of  the  organ.  It  has  been  successfully  used  by  Mr. 
Wardrop,  and  Mr.  Ware,  and  appears  to  operate  by  the  sudden 
removal  of  tension. 

Every  thing  must  be  avoided  which  would  occasion  irritation. 
The  patient  should  be  kept  quiet,  and  in  a  chamber  where  the 
light  is  partly  excluded.  At  the  commencement  of  very  acute 
cases,  the  light  ought  to  be  wholly  excluded;  but  when  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  recovering  it  must  only  be  moderated,  and  the  eyes  gra¬ 
dually  brought  to  bear  it  in  its  usual  strength.  In  the  worst 
cases,  the  diet  must  be  very  spare,  and  the  same  as  advised  for 
inflammatory  fever ;  but  in  less  acute  examples,  a  very  mild 
diet  of  vegetable  food  should  be  observed,  animal  food,  and  all 
spirituous  and  fermented  liquors,  being  avoided. 

It  is  proper  for  me  to  remark  here,  that  a  moderate  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  eyes  is  often  seen  in  persons  who  are,  notwithstanding, 
able  to  go  abroad,  and  transact  their  usual  business,  and  which 
may  continue  for  many  weeks,  months,  or  years.  In  this  case, 
the  eyes  look  red,  and  are  occasionally  painful,  though  not  often 
acutely  so  ;  but  there  is  little  or  no  feverishness  present,  and  the 
complaint  seems  wholly  to  be  a  disease  of  debility,  since  it  is 
met  with,  for  the  most  part,  in  persons  of  delicate  health,  and 
weakly  habits,  and  is  invariably  benefited  most  by  slight  as¬ 
tringents,  stimulants,  and  tonics.  This  is  what  surgeons  call  a 
chronic  or  indolent  inflammation  of  the  eye,  and  requires  the 
administration  of  some  strengthening  medicine,  as  the  pills  No. 
91,  or  92,  page  103,  during  the  day,  with  the  pill  No.  88,  every 
other  night,  and  the  application  of  a  stimulant  lotion  or  oint¬ 
ment  to  the  eyes.  The  eye  water.  No.  15,  page  83,  is  very 
useful ;  but,  in  general,  there  is  no  external  application  equal  to 
the  nitrated  ointment  of  quicksilver.  No.  80,  page  100.  This 
should  be  applied  night  and  morning,  the  pills  being  taken  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  general  diet  and  regimen  being  such  as 
tends  to  invigorate  the  constitution.  No  leeches  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  here,  as  they  would  certainly  aggravate  the  disease,  though 
I  have  known  such  a  treatment  pursued  by  medical  men,  from 
not  distinguishing  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyes  from  the 
active  inflammation. 

Sometimes,  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  eyes  leaves  behind 
so  great  a  degree  of  weakness  in  those  organs,  that  their  vessels 
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remain  enlarged,  and  full  of  red  blood,  and  are  altogether  very 
weak  and  irritable.  In  such  a  case,  the  active  inflammation  has 
terminated  in  one  that  is  chronic  or  passive,  which  will  be 
most  speedily  removed  by  the  use  of  mildly  astringent  and 
tonic  medicines,  combined  with  mercurial  alteratives,  as  just 
recommended. 

A  drop  of  the  wine  of  opium,  dropped  into  the  eye  night  and 
morning,  is  also  a  valuable  remedy  in  indolent  inflammation  of 
the  organ,  especially  if  there  be  a  great  deal  of  soreness  and 
irritation  present.  This  medicine  made  a  great  noise  when  first 
brought  into  notice,  but  it  has  of  late  unjustly  lost  much  of  its 
reputation  from  having  been  used  in  acute  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  to  which  state  it  is  not  applicable. 

OF  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

SYMPTOMS. — This  disease  is  denoted  by  acute  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  increased  upon  pressure,  and  shooting  in  a  twisting 
manner  around  the  navel ;  by  obstinate  costiveness  ;  tension  of 
the  abdomen  ;  tenesmus,  or  vomiting,  &c.  as  the  inflammation 
happens  to  be  in  the  superior,  or  inferior  portion  of  the  intes¬ 
tines  ;  the  vomiting  being  generally  bilious,  dark  coloured,  or 
fetid.  Fever  likewise  attends,  with  a  quick,  hard,  contracted 
pulse,  great  prostration  of  strength,  and  high-coloured  urine. 

The  disease  either  gradually  abates  and  goes  off,  or  termi¬ 
nates  in  ulceration  or  gangrene.  It  is  often  attended  with  con¬ 
siderable  danger,  and  may  terminate  in  gangrene  in  the  space 
of  a  few  days,  and  sometimes  of  a  few  hours,  from  its  com¬ 
mencement.  This  event  is  marked  by  a  sudden  remission  of 
the  pain,  sinking  of  the  pulse,  shrinking  of  the  features,  sup¬ 
pression  of  urine,  hiccup,  and  distention  of  the  belly.  If 
the  symptoms  appear  to  yield  to  the  means  employed,  the  pain 
abating  gradually,  natural  stools  being  passed,  and  the  pulse 
becoming  firm  and  equal,  a  favourable  termination  may  be  ex¬ 
pected.  A  copious  discharge  of  loaded  urine,  and  an  universal 
perspiration,  are  favourable  symptoms. 

CAUSES. — The  suppression  of  perspiration,  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  cold  to  the  feet,  or  exposing  the  body  to  cold  when 
over-heated,  &c. ;  acrid  or  irritating  substances  introduced  by 
the  mouth  ;  obstinate  costiveness  ;  and  violent  passions  of  the 
mind  ;  are  the  most  frequent  causes.  It  is  most  apt  to  occur 
at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  and  is  very  liable  to  a  relapse. 

DISTINCTION. — It  is  distinguished  from  colic  by  its  being 
accompanied  with  fever,  and  a  quick,  hard,  small  pulse,  and  by 
the  pain  being  increased  on  pressure, — symptoms  which  do 
not  occur  in  colic, 
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In  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  the  pain  is  seated  higher  in 
the  region  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  of  a  peculiar  burning  kind  ; 
the  vomiting  and  hiccup  are  more  severe;  and  the  dejection  of 
mind,  and  prostration  of  strength,  much  greater. 

TREATMENT. — Blood-letting  is  one  of  the  chief  remedies 
in  this  disease,  and  should  never  be  neglected.  It  ought  to  be 
employed  early  and  freely,  according  to  the  stage  of  the  com¬ 
plaint,  and  the  strength  and  age  of  the  patient.  In  the  com¬ 
mencement,  blood  should  be  drawn  from  the  arm,  and  the  ope¬ 
ration  be  repeated  to  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  time,  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  a  few  hours,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  symp¬ 
toms  ;  it  being  always  remembered  that  the  abstraction  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  blood  within  a  short  period,  is  invariably  to 
be  preferred  to  withdrawing  the  same  quantity  at  a  long  pe¬ 
riod.  Indeed,  two  pints  of  blood  drawn  within  twelve  hours 
will  frequently  be  of  much  greater  service  in  acute  inflamma¬ 
tions,  than  three  or  four  pints  taken  in  three  days.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  fourteen  or  twenty  leeches  to  the  abdomen  should  im¬ 
mediately  follow  the  general  bleeding,  and  be  repeated  as  the 
symptoms  may  require.  At  the  same  time,  purgative  medi¬ 
cine  must  be  administered,  it  being  of  much  importance  in 
this  inflammation.  Castor  oil,  or  a  composition  of  salts,  as 
No.  25,  or  26,  page  87,  may  be  given  every  three  hours  till  it 
operates  freely.  But  it  is  worthy  of  especial  attention,  that,  in 
inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and  other  organs  within  the  abdo¬ 
men,  the  strongest  purgatives  will  often  fail  of  any  effect,  until 
the  inflammation  is  in  some  measure  subdued  by  the  other 
remedies  employed.  In  such  cases,  obstinate  constipation 
generally  attends,  and  there  is  a  danger  lest  the  attention  of  the 
medical  attendant,  and  the  patient’s  friends,  should  be  too  ex¬ 
clusively  directed  to  the  importance  and  removal  of  this  symp¬ 
tom.  I  have  known  even  physicians  lay  the  entire  stress  of  the 
case  upon  the  unconquerable  constipation,  and  direct  all,  or  a 
very  principal  part,  of  their  treatment,  to  its  removal,  by  the  use 
of  purgatives  and  clysters,  to  the  neglect  of  free  and  continued 
blood-letting,  and  the  other  means  herein  recommended.  In 
consequence  of  which  the  patients  died,  and  when  opened,  ex¬ 
tensive  ulceration  and  mortification  presented  themselves.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  constipated  state  of  the  bowels  depends  upon 
the  inflammation,  which  must  be  subdued  by  the  use  of  the 
lancet,  and  of  calomel  and  opium,  before  it  can  be  over¬ 
come  ;  and,  therefore,  to  treat  a  patient  in  this  constipated 
state,  complaining  of  great  pain  within  the  abdomen,  chiefly 
or  entirely  with  purgatives,  clysters,  the  warm  bath,  and  quick¬ 
silver,  would  be  a  dangerous  and  very  bad  practice.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  purgative  medicine  ordered  above  should  be  given, 
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for  though  it  will  not  succeed  alone,  it  will  assist  in  obtaining 
a  free  action  of  the  bowels,  a  change  much  to  be  desired,  as 
proving  and  perpetuating  the  resolution  of  the  existing  inflam¬ 
mation. 

Should  the  vomiting  be  continued,  and  severe,  it  may  often 
be  allayed,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  effectual  administration  of  in¬ 
ternal  medicines,  by  giving  the  effervescing  saline  draught.  No. 
23,  page  87,  occasionally,  or  by  the  employment  of  the  means 
pointed  out  under  the  article  on  inflammation  of  the  stomach. 

The  purgative  clyster.  No.  8,  page  82,  may  be  frequently 
injected ;  and  the  warm  bath,  together  with  warm  fomenta¬ 
tions,  are  very  proper.  Bladders  filled  with  warm  water  should 
be  laid  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  when  the 
general  excitement  has  subsided,  and  the  disease  seems  to  be 
giving  way,  a  large  blister  should  be  applied  to  that  region. 

But  there  are  few  remedies  more  powerful  in  subduing 
acute  inflammation,  both  within  the  abdomen  and  chest,  than 
small  doses  of  calomel  combined  with  opium.  Indeed,  this 
composition  is  a  remedy  of  great  power,  and  universal  applica¬ 
tion,  in  acute  inflammation  of  all  internal  organs,  and  mem¬ 
branes,  of  importance.  It  is  of  the  first  consequence  in  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  brain,  lungs,  stomach,  and  liver,  in  croup,  and  in, 
what  is  erroneously  called,  water  in  the  head.  Dr.  Hamilton, 
of  Lynn  Regis,  in  Norfolk,  was  one  of  the  first  physicians  who 
made  known  its  remarkable  power  in  such  diseases;  and 
the  present  Dr.  Armstrong,  of  London,  has  observed,  that  so 
great  is  its  efficacy  in  many  such  cases,  that  it  deserves  to  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold^  and  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  by 
medical  practitioners.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  speaking  of  in¬ 
flammation  generally,  says,  the  treatment  of  inflammation 
has  been  improved  of  late,  by  exhibiting  calomel  and  opium.” 
I  should,  therefore,  never  trust  to  blood-letting  as  the  chief 
remedy  in  the  active  inflammations  just  noticed,  but  invariably 
combine  with  it  the  administration  of  small  doses  of  calomel 
and  opium.  The  calomel  is  the  principal  ingredient,  but  the 
opium  prevents  its  passing  off  by  the  bowels,  and  assists  in 
allaying  pain. 

Take  of  best  calomel,  twenty  grains ;  purified  Turkey  opium, 
ten  grains ;  conserve  of  hips,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  form  the 
ingredients  into  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  twenty  pills. — One 
may  be  taken  every  second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  hour,  according 
to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms. 

In  the  less  severe  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  the 
use  of  these  pills,  together  with  a  few  leeches  to  the  abdomen. 
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a  blister,  purging  medicine,  and  a  proper  diet,  will  usually  be 
quite  sufficient  to  remove  all  complaint. 

Quicksilver  was  formerly  a  favourite  medicine  in  this  disease, 
no  doubt  from  its  supposed  superior  power  of  finding  a  passage 
through  the  bowels,  when  nothing  else  would  pass  ;  but  as  the 
inflammation  is  the  cause  of  the  constipation,  and  the  latter 
symptom  is  only  effectually  to  be  overcome  by  subduing  the 
former,  this  mineral  can  be  of  no  use,  and  no  physician  of 
judgment  now  trusts  to  it. 

The  diet  should  be  the  same  as  directed  for  inflammation  of 
the  eyes,  and  inflammatory  fever. 

OF  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LIVER. 

An  inflammation  of  the  liver  is  denoted  by  tension,  soreness, 
and  pain  in  the  region  of  that  organ,  with  pain  about  the  right 
shoulder,  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  left  side,  and  a  short,  dry 
cough. 

SYMPTOMS. — If  the  disease  is  very  acute,  it  commences 
with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  chilliness,  succeeded  by  heat, 
frequent,  hard  pulse,  and  a  furred  tongue ;  the  bowels  are  irre¬ 
gular,  mostly  costive ;  the  evacuations  little  tinged  with  bile; 
the  urine  often  saffron-coloured  ;  the  skin  dry ;  the  thirst  ex¬ 
treme  ;  with  occasional  sickness. 

When  the  symptoms  are  most  severe,  and  we  have  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  membranes,  the  du¬ 
ration  is  often  short,  and  the  termination  is  in  most  cases 
favourable.  But  when  less  active,  and  seated  in  the  substance 
of  the  liver,  it  generally  tends  to  suppuration ;  and  if  the  convex 
side  of  the  liver  be  the  part  affected,  a  tumour  is  visible  exter¬ 
nally,  the  cough  becomes  aggravated,  and  there  is  a  difficulty 
of  breathing.  If  adhesions  have  preceded  the  suppuration,  the 
pus  points  to  the  skin,  and  the  abscess  opens  on  the  surface; 
but  if  it  break  internally,  it  generally  proves  fatal  by  inducing 
a  hectic  fever,  though  sometimes,  in  consequence  of  fortunate 
adhesions,  the  abscess  discharges  itself  into  the  hepatic  duct, 
which  terminates  in  the  first  intestine,  and  the  pus  (matter)  is 
carried  of  by  this  channel. 

This  disease  is  usually  divided  into  the  acute  and  chronic  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  liver,  but  as  the  second  variety  is  what  is 
popularly  called  a  liver  complaint y  it  will  be  treated  of  under 
that  head,  the  affection  now  considered  being  the  acute  in¬ 
flammation. 

CAUSES. — It  is  excited  by  all  the  usual  causes  of  inflam¬ 
mation.  People  of  a  choleric  and  melancholic  temperament 
are  most  liable  to  it ;  and  it  is  far  more  frequent  in  hot  than  in 
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cold  or  temperate  climates.  Exposure  to  the  rays  of  a  vertical 
sun,  and  to  the  damps  of  the  night  in  sultry  climates,  are  two 
of  its  most  frequent  causes. 

TREATMENT. — The  treatment  proper  is  very  similar  to 
that  laid  down  under  the  last  article.  Blood-letting  is  gene¬ 
rally  found  serviceable  at  the  commencement,  and  should  be 
repeated  as  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  requires,  and  the 
strength  of  the  constitution  allows.  Purgatives  of  Epsom  and 
Glauber’s  salt,  and  of  calomel,  as  No.  J05,  page  103,  should 
follow,  and  are  considered  particularly  efficacious. 

After  these  remedies  have  ,  been  employed,  the  calomel  and 
opium  pills  prescribed  under  inflammation  of  the  intestines, 
should  be  given  every  three  hours  till  the  disease  gives  way, 
when  they  may  be  administered  at  longer  intervals  of  four  or  six 
hours.  In  sultry  climates,  where  the  disease  is  met  with  in  its 
most  acute  forms,  and  where  it  often  runs  on  with  an  astonish¬ 
ing  , rapidity,  much  larger  doses  of  calomel  than  are  contained 
in  those  pills  must  be  given.  Here  four,  five,  or  six  grains, 
with  a  quarter  or  half  a  grain  of  opium,  will  frequently  be  re¬ 
quired  every  second  or  third  hour,  until  the  symptoms  are 
relieved,  when  it  should  be  continued  in  smaller  quantities. 
Professional  men  practising  in  hot  countries,  place  more  depen¬ 
dence  on  the  powers  of  calomel  in  this  complaint  than  on  any 
other  means  whatever. 

Hot  fomentations,  the  warm  bath,  and  blisters,  are  proper ; 
and  the  cooling  febrifuge  medicines  recommended  for  inflam¬ 
matory  fever  may  likewise  be  employed  with  advantage. 

The  diet  should  be  mild  and  small  in  quantity,  the  same  as 
advised  for  the  two  preceding  inflammations. 

OF  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

.  SYMPTOMS, — This  inflammation  is  denoted  by  pain  in 
the  chest ;  constant  and  anxious  difficulty  of  breathing,  alle¬ 
viated  by  an  erect  position  ;  tumid,  purple  face  or  lips  ;  dis¬ 
tressing  cough;  a  strong,  hard,  and  frequent  pulse;  and 
fever.  These  symptoms  vary  considerably  in  different  cases. 
The  difficulty  of  breathing  is  the  most  constant  symptom,  and 
becomes  considerable  in  all  cases  as  the  disease  advances.  The 
pain  is  sometimes  peculiarly  acute,  and  at  other  times  heavy 
and  dull,  and  it  may  be  either  in  the  right  or  left  side,  or  under 
the  breast-bone,  collar-bone,  spine,  or  shoulder-blades.  The 
cough  is  often  very  distressing,  being  in  some  cases  dry,  in 
others  attended  with  spitting.  The  pulse  is  very  hard  and 
strong;  the  thirst  considerable;  the  tongue  often  dry,  white, 
and  rough* 
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Inflammation  of  the  lungs  may  exist  with  little  or  no  pain, 
when  the  real  nature  of  the  case  may  be  known  by  the  constant 
difficulty  of  breathing-,  painful  cough,  and  presence  of  fever. 

CAUSES. — The  most  common  causes  are,  exposure  to  cold  ; 
violent  exercise;  violent  coughing;  acrid  vapours  and  dust 
received  with  the  breath  ;  to  which  may  be  added  every  thing 
which  conduces  to  a  full  habit,  as  luxurious  living,  indolence, 
repelled  eruptions,  suppressed  excretions. 

The  strong  and  plethoric,  who  use  much  exercise,  and  rea¬ 
dily  digest  their  food,  are  most  subject  to  it ;  and  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  more  frequent  in  the  colder,  moister,  and  more 
changeable  weather. 

No  inflammation  is  more  easily  renewed  in  those  who  have 
formerly  laboured  under  it. 

DISTINCTION. — It  is  usual  in  systems  of  physic,  to  lay 
down  rules  for  distinguishing  inflammation  of  the  lungs  from 
that  of  the  pleura,  heart,  and  membrane  covering  the  hearty 
called  pericardium  ;  but  the  symptoms,  causes,  and  treatment 
are  so  nearly  alike  in  alj,  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  treat  of 
them  distinctly  in  a  popular  work. 

Pleurisy,  or  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  is,  perhaps,  gene¬ 
rally  attended  with  more  acute  pain  than  inflammation  of  the 
lu  ngs;  and  in  an  inflamed  state  of  the  heart,  all  the  symptoms 
are  commonly  more  severe. 

TREATMENT. — The  first  remedy  had  recourse  to  in  this 
disease  should  be  blood-letting,  both  by  the  use  of  the  lancet, 
and  cupping,  or  the  application  of  leeches.  As  in  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  other  vital  organs,  the  bleeding  at  the  commencement 
should  be  prompt  and  copious,  the  quantity  first  drawn  being 
rarely  less  than  eighteen  or  twenty  ounces,  and  the  operation 
being  repeated  in  ten  or  twelve  hours,  or  sooner,  if  the  symp^^ 
toms  are  not  much  relieved.  Immediately  after  the  general 
bleeding,  the  cupping  glasses,  or  from  ten  to  twenty  leeches, 
must  be  applied  over  the  chest.  The  laxative  draught  No. 
26,  page  87,  should  likewise  be  given  once  a  day,  but  purging 
is  here  of  no  advantage.  The  cooling  febrifuge  mixture,  No. 
72,  page  99,  may  be  advantageously  employed,  every  three  or 
four  hours.  Blisters  to  the  chest  are  useful  after  the  fever  has 
been  subdued  by  the  above  means. 

But  the  administration  of  calomel  and  opium,  as  advised 
under  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  will  also  be  found  of  eminent 
utility.  As  an  auxiliary  to  blood-letting  it  is  invaluable,  and 
both  conjoined  will  often  succeed  in  curing  the  disease,  when 
it  would  prove  fatal  by  our  trusting  alone  to  the  former  remedy. 

The  administration  of  tartar  emetic  is  of  great  service  in  all 
inflammations  occurring  within  the  chest.  It  is  trusted  to 
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alone,  in  these  complaints,  by  many  Italian  physicians.  M.  Pes- 
chier,  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  has  trusted  entirely  to  large  doses 
of  this  substance,  in  such  cases,  for  many  years  past,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  report,  with  admirable  success.  He  does  not  bleed, 
or  blister,  but  immediately  commences  with  giving  the  patient 
a  table-spoonful  of  the  following  mixture,  every  two  hours,  in  a 
tea-cupful  of  barley-water,  or  tamarind  tea. 

Take  of  emetic  tartar,  fourteen  grains;  water,  six  ounces;  syrup  of 

saffron,  two  drachms. — Mix. 

In  general,  the  quantity  of  emetic  tartar  ordered  in  this 
mixture  should  be  increased  three  grains  a  day,  till  the  patient 
takes  twelve  or  fifteen  grains  during  the  day :  the  dose  of  the 
mixture  being  still  a  table-spoonful  every  two  hours.  If  much 
tendency  to  sweating  occurs,  three  or  four  drachms  of  the 
sweet  spirit  of  nitre  may  be  added  to  the  mixture  ;  and  should 
there  be  much  uneasiness,  and  sleeplessness,  a  drachm  of  tinc¬ 
ture  of  opium  maybe  mixed  with  it.  The  following  are  the 
usual  effects  of  the  medicine:  the  patient  generally  vomits  after 
the  second  or  third  dose  of  the  first  mixture,  and  afterwards  it 
either  acts  on  the  bowels,  or  produces  no  other  sensible  effect 
than  that  of  mitigating  quickly  the  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
M.  Peschier  remarks,  that  large  doses  of  this  article  produce 
much  less  vomiting  than  small  ones,  which  always  give  rise  to 
great  distress  without  beneficial  results.  1  have  a  high  opinion 
of  the  efficacy  of  this  plan;  and  when  we  consider  that  a  free 
expectoration  is  the  means  which  nature  most  commonly  adopts 
for  carrying  off  inflammation  within  the  chest,  and  that  the 
tartar  emetic  is  a  powerful  expectorant,  and  corrector  of  inor¬ 
dinate  vascular  action,  the  plan  appears  evidently  rational  and 
well  founded. 

The  vapour  of  warm  water  should  be  inhaled  frequently. 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  complaint,  the  patient  should 
be  confined  to  bed,  and  the  room  be  kept  quiet,  and  moderately 
warm.  All  kinds  of  animal  food  and  heating  fluids  must  be 
avoided,  and  the  diet  consist  of  light  vegetables,  with  diluting 
drinks,  as  barley-water,  tamarind  tea,  &c.  On  recovering,  con¬ 
stant  care  must  be  taken  to  guard  against  cold,  and  any  irregu¬ 
larity  likely  to  occasion  a  relapse,  a  circumstance  very  apt  to 
take  place. 


Elderly  persons,  and  those  who  have  greatly  weakened  their 
constitutions  by  excesses,  are  sometimes  attacked  with  a  spu¬ 
rious  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which  will  not  bear  blood¬ 
letting,  or  any  other  means  of  active  depletion.  The  patient, 
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ill  this  case,  is  hot  and  cold  alternately,  feels  giddy,  and 
complains  of  an  acute  pain  in  the  head,  especially  when  there 
is  a  teazing  cough.  He  rejects  all  fluids,  sometimes  from 
paroxysms  of  coughing,  and  sometimes  without :  the  urine  is 
turbid,  and  of  a  deep  red.  The  patient  breathes  quick  and 
with  difficulty:  complains  of  a  general  pain  throughout  the 
entire  breast,  and  as  he  coughs  discovers  a  wheezing  to  the 
attendants.  The  cheeks  and  eyes  appear  slightly  inflamed;  the 
pulse  is  small,  often  intermitting;  and  lying  low,  or  on  one  side, 
is  peculiarly  distressing. 

The  treatment  of  this  spurious  inflammation  of  debilitated 
subjects,  consists  in  administering  emetics,  and  stimulating  ex¬ 
pectorants  of  squills,  and  gum  ammoniac,  &c.  as  combined  in 
the  compound  squill  pill,  from  five  to  eight  or  ten  grains  of 
which  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day,  either  alone, 
or  united  with  half  a  grain  of  calomel.  When  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  appear  somewhat  severe,  the  addition  of  the  calomel 
should  never  be  neglected. 

The  pills  of  calomel  and  opium,  before  prescribed,  are  of  much 
service  in  this  affection,  as  they  have  the  power  of  removing  the 
congestion  existing  in  the  lungs,  without  weakening  the  patient. 
The  mixture  of  tartar  emetic  also,  as  above  recommended,  is 
likely  to  prove  of  great  benefit  here,  from  its  tendency  to  pro¬ 
mote  spitting,  and  occasional  vomiting,  which  greatly  relieves 
the  lungs,  and  often  cuts  short  the  complaint.  As  the  present 
variety  is  a  disease  of  old  or  enervated  persons,  the  tartar 
emetic  may  be  used  in  less  quantity  than  there  ordered;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  ten  or  twelve  grains  may  be  put  into  the  mixture,  instead 
of  fourteen  or  twenty. 

Blistering  the  chest  is  often  of  great  advantage,  but  bleeding 
should  be  very  cautiously,  perhaps  never,  employed;  for  this 
complaint  consists  rather  in  congestion  within  the  chest  than  in 
positive  inflammation.  It  is  the  suffocative  cough  of  some 
authors,  and,  as  was  before  remarked,  is  found  only  in  the  old 
or  infirm. 

The  food  must  be  mild,  but  somewhat  more  nutritious  than 
can  be  allowed  in  true  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

OF  INFLAMMATfON  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

SYMPTOMS. — Burning  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  in¬ 
creased  on  swallowing;  rejection  of  every  thing  swallowed; 
hiccup  ;  with  oppression  and  dejection  of  mind,  and  high  fever, 
are  the  symptoms  denoting  this  disease.  The  pain  is  extremely 
acute,  but  is  not  always  confined  exactly  to  the  region  of  the 
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stomach,  for  it  sometimes  extends  as  low  as  the  false  ribs,  and 
often  shoots  to  the  back.  It  is  always  much  increased  by  even 
the  slightest  external  pressure,  and  the  vomiting-  is  a  more  con¬ 
stant  symptom  than  the  hiccup.  The  pulse  is  frequent,  small, 
contracted,  hard,  and  sometimes  intermitting.  The  thirst  is 
urgent,  and  the  bowels  costive. 

The  depression  of  strength  is  more  sudden  and  general  than 
in  any  other  inflammation.  The  patient  complains  of  anxiety 
and  anguish  referred  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  actual  faint¬ 
ing  sometimes  occurs. 

CAUSES. — The  causes  are  the  same  as  those  that  give  rise 
to  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  which  have  already  been  de¬ 
scribed.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  cause  of  this  disease  so  common 
as  checking  sweat  by  drinking  cold  fluids. 

DISTINCTION. — Spasm  of  the  stomach  is  distinguished 
from  inflammation  by  its  being  unattended  with  the  sudden 
sinking  of  strength  above  noticed,  by  the  pulse  being  natural, 
and  by  there  being  little  or  no  increase  of  pain  on  receiving 
any  thing  into  the  stomach,  or  on  pressure. 

TREATMENT.— 'The  treatment  so  nearly  resembles  that 
laid  down  for  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  as  to  make  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  say  much  more  here  than  what  has  already  been 
said  under  that  head.  Blood-letting,  calomel  and  opium,  blis¬ 
ters,  the  warm  bath,  and  clysters,  are  the  chief  remedies. 

There  is  no  case  of  inflammation  in  which  bleeding  is  carried 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  that  of  the  stomach.  Recourse 
must  be  had  to  it  immediately  the  disease  shows  itself,  and  if 
the  symptoms  do  not  yield,  it  must  be  carried  as  far  as  the  habit 
will  bear.  And  so  far  from  only  letting  blood  when  the  pulse  is 
full  and  strong,  the  smaller  and  weaker  it  is,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  copious  and  early  blood-letting  become  the  more  neces¬ 
sary.  After  a  large  quantity  of  blood  has  been  taken  away,  the 
inflammation  will  often  suddenly  disappear,  but  we  must  be 
prepared  for  a  recurrence  of  the  disease,  which,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  almost  always  happens.  One  of  the  calomel  and 
opium  pills  (page  428)  must  be  taken,  at  the  same  time,  every 
three  hours. 

Purgative  medicines  are  not  applicable  in  the  present  case, 
but  purgative  clysters,  as  No.  8,  page  82,  may  be  frequently 
injected  with  advantage.  When,  however,  the  inflammation 
arises  from  over- distention  of  the  stomach,  the  patient  is  often 
tormented  with  ineffectual  efforts  to  vomit,  in  which  case,  en¬ 
deavours  should  be  made  to  relieve  the  stomach  by  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  purging  medicine,  since  emetics  are  invariably  inad¬ 
missible. 

The  warm  bath  and  warm  fomentations  should  be  used  freely; 
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and  after  the  excitement  has  been  reduced  by  bleeding,  &c.  a 
large  blister  should  belaid  over  the  region  of  the  affected  organ, 
and  repeated  to  the  third  or  fourth  time,  if  necessary. 

OF  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  THEOAT, 

OR  QUINSY. 

The  quinsy  is  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  throat,  denoted 
by  swelling  and  florid  redness  of  the  back  part  of  the  throat, 
with  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  fever. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  disease  generally  begins  with  an  un¬ 
easy  sense  of  tightness  about  the  throat,  and  difficulty  and  pain 
in  swallowing.  On  inspecting  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  the 
parts,  as  far  as  the  inflammation  extends,  appear  swelled,  and  of 
a  more  florid  red  than  natural;  and  here  and  theje,  particularly 
on  the  tonsils,  small  white  or  yellow  specks  are  often  observed. 
While  these  remain  of  a  light  colour,  and  the  pulse  continues 
sufficiently  strong  and  full,  they  never  indicate  danger.  As 
the  disease  advances,  the  difficulty  of  swallowing  and  breathing 
becomes  greater,  the  speech  grows  indistinct,  the  dryness  of  the 
throat,  and  the  thirst,  increase,  the  tongue  swells,  and  is  much 
furred,  and  the  pulse  is  full,  hard,  and  frequent.  When  the 
symptoms  are  considerable,  the  whole  face  partakes  of  it,  the 
eyes  are  inflamed,  the  cheeks  florid  and  swelled,  the  breathing 
is  performed  with  difficulty,  and  the  patient  is  obliged  to  be 
supported  in  nearly  an  erect  position  to  prevent  suffocation. 
Even  delirium  sometimes  comes  on. 

The  inflammation  is  generally  confined  to  the  parts  which 
can  be  brought  into  view  by  opening  the  mouth;  it  sometimes, 
however,  extends  along  the  oesophagus,  or  gullet,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  to  the  windpipe.  In  the  former  case,  the  difficulty  and 
pain  of  swallowing  is  very  great ;  in  the  latter,  the  breathing 
becomes  peculiarly  difficult  and  distressing.  In  both,  the  danger 
is  very  great.  Moderate  fever,  free  respiration,  swallowing  not 
much  impeded,  the  inflammation  being  of  a  vivid  red  colour, 
universal  but  gentle  sweat,  and  a  copious  spitting,  or  moderate 
looseness,  coming  on  about  the  fifth  day,  are  very  favourable 
symptoms. 

CAUSES. — ^-It  is  most  apt  to  attack  the  young,  robust,  and 
plethoric;  and  is  most  frequent  in  spring  and  autumn.  Cold, 
particularly  if  alternated  with  a  high  temperature,  or  partially 
applied,  especially  if  applied  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  is  the 
chief  exciting  cause. 

It  is  usually  a  mild  disease.  It  is  only  in  the  highly  predisposed 
1  that  it  assumes  its  more  alarming  forms. 

DISTINCTION. — It  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  putrid 
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sore  throat,  since,  in  the  latter  disease,  the  redness  of  the  tonsils 
is  of  a  darker  crimson  colour,  and  covered  with  spreading 
ulcerations,  and  sloughs  of  an  ash  colour,  while  the  fever  is  of  a 
low  typhus  character. 

TREATMENT. — One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  in  this 
disease,  is  to  administer  an  emetic  of  tartarized  antimony,  as 
No.  27,  page  87, ;  and  it  may  be  repeated  to  the  second  or  third 
time,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  should 
the  symptoms  require  it.  Emetics  given  early,  and  they  should 
never  be  neglected  when  the  symptoms  are  considerable,  often 
put  a  stop  to  the  disease  more  speedily  and  effectually  than 
any  other  remedy,  and  seldom  fail  to  bring  considerable  relief. 
Patients  labouring  under  severe  attacks  of  this  disease,  have 
been  snatched  apparently  from  the  jaws  of  death  by  an  emetic. 
It  is  sometimes  employed  with  advantage  even  after  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  abscess  ;  for  should  the  surgeon  be  unable  to  reach 
it,  the  exhibition  of  an  emetic,  if  it  is  ripe,  will  almost  always 
occasion  its  bursting. 

After  this,  cooling  purgatives  should  be  given,  as  No.  26, 
page  87,  and  leeches  be  applied  to  the  external  surface  of  the 
throat.  If  the  fever  run  very  high,  it  will  be  proper  to  take 
blood  from  the  jugular  vein,  or  arm.  Under  all  circumstances, 
the  vapour  of  warm  water  should  be  freely  inhaled  several  times  a 
day.  It  may  be  drawn  in  through  the  spout  of  a  tea-kettle,  or 
more  effectually  by  the  instrument  termed  an  inhaler.  The  use 
of  gargles  is  likewise  proper.  A  very  good  gargle  may  be  made 
by  mixing  three  drachms  of  tincture  of  myrrh  with  seven  ounces 
of  infusion  of  roses  ;  or  by  adding  half  a  drachm  of  muriatic 
acid  to  seven  ounces  of  barley-water.  If  suppuration  is  un¬ 
avoidable,  the  gargle  should  be  mild,  and  used  warm,  and  in 
large  quantity,  as  the  object,  in  such  a  case,  is  to  promote  a 
favourable  suppuration.  A  very  good  gargle,  for  this  purpose, 
may  be  made  by  boiling  a  few  figs  and  linseed  together  in 
water,  to  which  may  be  added  a  little  mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 

A  stimulant  embrocation  should  likewise  be  rubbed  on  the 
neck  and  throat,  as  No.  42,  page  91 ;  and  a  large  blister  be  ap¬ 
plied  near  the  seat  of  the  disease.  When  the  first  blister  fails, 
a  second  often  succeeds.  But  should  the  quinsy  be  very  severe, 
and  the  fever  run  high,  with  a  hard,  quick  pulse,  the  blisters 
and  embrocations  ought  to  be  delayed  till  the  fever  is  reduced 
by  the  employment  of  blood-letting,  and  emetics  ;  or  otherwise 
the  irritation  occasioned  by  these  remedies  would  be  likely  to 
increase  rather  than  diminish  the  inflammation. 

Febrifuge  medicines  which  determine  to  the  surface  of  the 
body  are  also  proper.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is  James's 
powder.  Four  grains  of  it  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
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made  into  a  pill  with  conserve  of  hips.  Or  the  diaphoretic 
draught,  No.  24,  page  87,  may  be  used  in  its  stead. 

When  the  swelling  in  the  throat  is  so  great  as  to  threaten  suf¬ 
focation,  the  enlarged  tonsils  should  be  scarified  by  the  surgeon, 
and  if  this  fails  to  afford  relief,  the  operation  of  making  an 
opening  into  the  windpipe  (called  tracheotomy)  ought  not  to  be 
delayed.  In  such  cases,  the  most  alarming  symptoms  are  often 
the  consequence  of  impeded  respiration,  and  will  disappear 
when  a  free  passage  is  given  to  the  air.  This  operation  is  not 
severe  or  dangerous. 

In  very  severe  cases,  all  kinds  of  animal  food  and  fermented 
liquors  must  be  avoided,  and  the  diet  be  mild,  spare,  and  di¬ 
luting,  as  recommended  for  inflammatory  fever.  Plentiful  dilu¬ 
tion  by  drinking  of  warm  barley-water,  thin  gruel,  and  the  like, 
is  in  all  cases  advisable.  Should  swallowing  be  wholly  inter¬ 
rupted,  the  patient  must  be  nourished  by  nutritive  clysters  of 
mutton  broth  and  bread,  or  decoction  of  barley,  oatmeal,  and 
arrow-root,  till  by  the  most  active  means  the  inflammation  of 
the  throat  is  reduced. 

When  the  quinsy  has  been  severe,  it  is  often  succeeded  by 
a  considerable  degree  of  debility.  Nourishing  food,  and  the 
moderate  use  of  wine,  are  generally  sufficient  to  restore  the 
strength  ;  but  if  the  tendency  to  the  disease  has  wholly  subsided, 
a  cold  infusion  of  bark  will  be  very  useful.  The  relaxation  of 
the  throat  left  after  the  attack  has  gone  off,  maybe  removed  by 
the  use  of  one  of  the  astringent  gargles  above  mentioned. 

In  the  slight  cases  of  quinsy  so  often  met  with,  the  use  of 
the  volatile  liniment.  No.  42,  page  91,  with  an  astringent  gar¬ 
gle,  No.  52,  page  94,  a  little  purgative  medicine  every  other 
day,  as  No.  67,  page  97,  and  five  grains  of  James’s  powder  at 
night,  will  be  sufficient  to  carry  off  all  complaint.  Should  the 
disease  be  growing  severe,  a  vomit  of  tartar  emetic  ought  to 
be  taken  immediately. 

I  think  1  cannot  close  this  part  of  the  present  article  better, 
than  with  an  extract  from  the  observations  of  the  late  Dr. 
Baillie  on  this  disease. 

I  have  but  one  observation,”  says  he,  to  make  with  regard  to 
this  disease,  which  is  of  some  little  importance.  It  is  usual  to  endea¬ 
vour  throughout  the  course  of  it  to  prevent  suppuration  from  taking 
place,  by  the  repeated  application  of  leeches  under  the  angles  of  the 
lower  jaw.  It  is  certainly  very  desirable  that  suppuration  should  be 
prevented,  and  that  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  should  gradually  sub¬ 
side  by  resolution.  1  have  found,  however,  by  experience,  that  sup¬ 
puration  is  by  such  means  very  often  not  prevented,  but  only  that  in¬ 
flammation  proceeds  more  slowly  to  this  issue.  Hence  the  patient 
sufiers  for  a  considerably  longer  time;  and  the  suffering  in  this  disease 
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is  often  very  great.  If,  therefore,,  one  or  two  applications  of  leeches 
do  not  lessen  materially  the  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  and  palate,  I 
should  recommend  the  progress  of  the  inflammation  to  be  encouraged 
by  the  inhaling  of  warm  vapour  into  the  mouth,  and  the  application  of 
poultices  to  the  external  fauces.  In  this  way  the  disease  will  go  through 
its  progress  more  quickly,  and  the  patient  will  suffer  much  less.”* 

Many  persons  are  much  distressed,  almost  every  winter,  by 
a  sort  of  chronic  or  habitual  sore-throat,  which  demands  atten¬ 
tion  in  this  place,  both  on  account  of  the  painful  nature  of  the 
malady,  and  because  it  is  much  more  within  the  control  of 
proper  medical  assistance  than  such  patients  are  generally 
aware  of.  With  some  persons  it  proves  habitual,  continuing, 
with  greater  or  less  severity,  almost  throughout  the  y^inter, 
while  others  are  attacked  with  it  two  or  three  times,  or  oftener, 
during  that  season,  for  many  years  successively.  This  is  not  a 
sore-throat  of  an  inflammatory  character,  but  one  which  evi¬ 
dently  depends  upon  a  weak  and  relaxed  state  of  the  parts, 
combined  with  weakness  and  disorder  in  the  general  system. 
Such  being  the  real  nature  of  the  complaint,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  means  most  likely  to  prove  beneficial  and  curative,  are 
those  which  are  calculated  to  invigorate  the  constitution,  and 
parts  about  the  throat,  and  at  the  same  time  to  correct  the 
existing  disorder  in  the  digestive  organs.  I  would,  therefore, 
advise  the  patient  to  take  one  of  the  pills,  No.  91,  or  93,  page 
103,  thrice  a  day,  joining  with  them  the  use  of  as  much  air  and 
exercise  as  possible,  early  rising,  and  a  correct  diet,  such  as  is 
advised  under  Indigestion^  at  page  403.  The  state  of  the 
bowels  should  claim  particular  attention.  If  the  above  pills  do 
not  keep  them  gently  open,  one  of  those,  marked  No.  87,  or 
No.  90,  ought  to  be  taken  every  other  night,  or  as  occasion 
may  require.  At  the  same  time,  the  flesh-brush  must  be  used 
to  the  whole  of  the  external  part  of  the  throat,  night  and 
morning,  for  ten  minutes  at  each  time  ;  and,  if  necessary,  the 
throat  may  be  gargled,  once  or  twice  a  day,  with  the  following 
decoction,  which  is  often  very  useful  in  relaxed  uvula,  and  all 
sore-throats  depending  on  relaxation. 

Take  of  pounded  galls,  three  drachms ;  of  boiling  rose-water,  ten 

ounces.  Infuse  for  three  hours.  Then  filtrate,  or  pour  off  the 

liquor  ;  and  add,  of  alum,  three  drachms  ;  of  spirit  of  nutmeg,  or 

horse-radish,  or  pimenta,  three  ounces.  This  forms  the  gargle. 

The  frequent  employment  of  the  flesh-brush  is  of  much  ser¬ 
vice  ;  indeed,  some  persons  have  entirely  got  the  better  of  a 
strong  disposition  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  present  complaint 
by  a  daily  use  of  this  means  alone. 

*  Dr.  Baillie’s  Posthumous  Writings,  page  175. 
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I  am  fully  persuaded,  a  proper  regard  to  these  means  will 
rarely,  if  ever,  fail  to  be  extremely  beneficial,  and  in  many 
crises  will  be  attended  with  striking  and  permanent  benefit. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  treat  of  inflammation  of  the  bladder, 
kidneys,  or  womb,  separately.  Their  causes  and  symptoms 
are,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  as  in  inflammation  of  the  in¬ 
testines,  and  their  treatment  does  not  differ  materially  from 
that  recommended  for  intestinal  inflammation. 

OF  INSANITY,  OR  MENTAL  DERANGEMENT. 

Insanity  is  well  known  to  mean  unsoundness  of  mind.  There 
are  two  states  of  insanity,  and  in  reality  but  two.  The  one 
state  is  characterized  by  an  unrestrained  behaviour  ;  by  an  irri¬ 
tability  which  urges  on  the  patient  in  an  extravagant  pursuit 
of  something  real  or  imaginary,  to  the  ruin  of  himself,  or  annoy¬ 
ance  of  liis  friends  ;  and  ultimately  leads  him,  if  opposed  in  his 
disordered  wishes,  to  acts  of  extreme  violence.  This  is  what 
many  physicians  call  mania  or  madness;  and  others,  the  high 
or  sthenic  form  of  insanity. 

The  other  state  is  marked  by  an  unusual  lowness,  sometimes 
amounting  to  despair,  a  loathing  of  life,  and  every  thing  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  accompanied  too  often  by  an  uncontrollable 
effort  of  the  patient  to  rescue  himself,  by  his  own  hand,  from 
his  real  or  imaginary  distresses.  This  is  the  melancholy  of  some 
authors,  and  the  low  or  asthenic  form  of  insanity  of  others. 

From  this  division  it  will  be  seen,  that  mental  derangement  is 
generally  divided  by  medical  men  into  madness  and  7nelancholy, 
and  I  shall,  therefore,  say  a  little  on  each  of  these  heads  sepa¬ 
rately.  But  first  it  will  be  advisable  to  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  certain  points  which  are  equally  applicable  to  both  these 
forms  of  insanity. 

CiVUSES. — The  causes  of  this  disease  are  a  changeable 
climate,  subject  to  great  atmospherical  vicissitudes;  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  ;  intense  study,  especially  where  the  efforts  of 
the  mind  are  directed  more  exclusively  in  one  channel ;  intoxi¬ 
cation  ;  prostitution,  (a  twentieth  part  of  the  insane  females  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  Salpetriere  Hospital,  at  Paris,  are  previously 
prostitutes  ;)  the  excessive  ascendency  of  the  factitious  passions, 
as  self-interest,  ambition,  pride,  avarice  ;  the  struggle  between 
the  principles  of  religion,  morality,  and  education,  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  passions  on  the  other  ;  hereditary  disposition  ; 
child-birth ;  menstrual  irregularities ;  epilepsy,  a  fruitful  source ; 
the  abuse  of  mercury,  &c. 

The  passions  and  emotions  most  productive  of  this  complaint 
are  love,  fear,  fright,  rage,  ambition,  reverses  of  fortune,  and  the 
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greatest  of  all,  domestic  chagrin,  or  family  dissention.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  moral  and  physical  causes  is  much  more  commonly  the 
origin  of  insanity,  than  either  of  them  singly.  Some  medical 
men  consider  the  moral  causes  to  predominate  far,  in  number  and 
force,  over  the  physical ;  others,  look  upon  bodily  disease  as 
the  chief  foundation  of  the  complaint  in  the  generality  of  in¬ 
stances. 

Whether  the  derangement  assume  the  form  of  madness,  or 
melancholy,  is  owing  rather  to  the  constitutional  disposition  of 
the  individual  affected,  than  to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause; 
for  the  causes  above  noticed  are  alike  applicable  to  both  forms 
of  the  disease,  sometimes  giving  rise  to  one  modification,  and 
sometimes  to  the  other. 

The  causes  of  insanity  do  not  always  act  directly  on  the  brain  ; 
more  frequently,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  preying  on  some 
organ  at  a  distance  ;  the  nervous,  sanguiferous,  or  lymphatic 
systems,  the  digestive  organs,  or  the  organs  of  generation, 
being  the  primary  seats  of  the  evil.  M.  Pinel,  a  distin¬ 
guished  French  physician  and  writer  on  this  disease,  refers  the 
immediate  cause,  in  almost  every  instance,  to  a  deranged  con¬ 
dition  of  the  stomach,  and  other  digestive  organs.  It  is  here 
he  supposes  the  disease  to  commence,  and  contends  that  the 
affection  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  mental  faculties,  is  subsequent 
to  the  symptoms  of  internal  irritation,  and  altogether  dependent 
upon  them. 

The  disease  is  either  continued,  intermittent,  or  remittent. 
A  certain  change  in  the  countenance,  with  a  sense  of  general 
lassitude  ;  sleep  ;  natural  appetite  ;  softness  of  skin  ;  freedom 
of  the  secretions  and  excretions  ;  and  a  return  of  moral  feeling, 
are  indicative  of  approaching  recovery.  This  will  be  perfect, 
if,  with  the  return  of  reason,  the  patient  resumes  his  .usual 
affections,  habits,  and  general  character.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  sleep,  the  appetite,  the  secretions  and  excretions, 
come  back  to  their  usual  healthy  standard,  without  a  corres¬ 
ponding  sanity  of  mind,  the  disease  is  likely  to  pass  into  a 
chronic  state,  or  fatuity  itself, 

CURABILITY  OF  INSANITY.--Cures  are  effected  in 
about  one  in  three  cases.  It  is  in  the  first  month  that  there  is 
the  greatest  probability  of  success.  It  would  appear  that  in 
the  two  first  years  of  insanity,  the  greatest  number  of  cures  are 
performed.  That  the  medium  curable  period  is  somewhat  less 
than  a  year.  That  after  the  third  year  there  is  not  above  one  in 
thirty  cured.  The  most  favourable  epoch  of  life  for  the  cure  of 
the  disease  is  between  the  age  of  twenty  and  thirty.  After 
fifty  there  is  little  chance.  Madness  is  more  frequently  cured 
than  melancholy. 
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In  all  mental  aberrations,  if  bodily  indisposition  is  not  appa¬ 
rent,  the  chance  of  cure  is  hereby  diminished. 

It  has  long  been  a  current  opinion,  that  insanity  is  a  disease 
more  common  to  our  own  country  than  to  any  other,  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  no  solid  foundation.  Dr.  Burrows,  of  London, 
has  collected  a  great  deal  of  information  on  this  point,  and  he 
considers,  that  the  disease  is  not  more  frequent  in  England 
than  in  several  of  the  neighbouring  continental  nations.  From 
the  tables  collected  by  Dr.  Burrows  it  appears,  that  suicide  is 
much  more  frequent  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Copenhagen,  than 
in  London. 

OF  MADNESS. 

SYMPTOMS. — An  altered  and  peculiar  appearance  of  the 
eyes,  protruding  and  wild  ;  rapid  and  successive  change  of  fea¬ 
tures;  unusual  vigour  and  uncommon  agitation  of  the  whole 
muscular  powers;  insusceptibility  to  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  and  to  the  influence  of  contagious  diseases;  insensibility 
of  the  skin,  stomach,  and  bowels,  hence  obstinate  costiveness ; 
absence  of  sleep;  high  bounding  spirits;  erroneous  imagina¬ 
tion,  incessant  talking,  singing,  shouting,  &c.;  obscene  lan¬ 
guage  and  gestures;  sometimes  excruciating  pain,  denoted  by 
frequent  change  of  posture,  beating  the  forehead,  breasts, 
stomach,  sides,  or  belly ;  eructations  of  wind  from  the  stomach 
of  a  very  peculiar  fetor;  high  coloured  urine;  delirium.  The 
skin  is  dry,  harsh,  and  cold,  sometimes  with  partial,  cold, 
and  clammy  perspirations;  breath  hot  and  offensive;  hurried 
respiration. 

The'  most  common  period  of  attack  is  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  forty. 

Madness  very  frequently  terminates  in  the  opposite  form,  or 
melancholy.  Chronic  incurable  derangement,  or  fatuity,  em¬ 
braces  a  large  proportion  of  its  subjects. 

The  causes  are  detailed  above,  and  the  distinction  between 
this  form  of  insanity  and  melancholy,  may  be  readily  perceived 
by  comparing  the  symptoms  of  the  one  with  those  of  the  other. 

TREATMENT. — One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  in  all 
cases  of  insanity,  under  whatever  form  it  may  appear,  is  to 
separate  the  patient  from  his  friends  and  home,  as  this  separa¬ 
tion  is  invariably  conducive  to  recovery.  Foreigners  are  more 
certainly  cured  in  England  than  the  natives ;  and  strangers  sent 
to  Paris  for  treatment  are  more  readily  restored  to  leason  than 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city. 

The  judicious  exercise  of  the  faculties  conduces  much  to 
recovery.  This  must  be  done  by  exciting  the  patients’  atten- 
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tion — -by  presenting  new  objects  to  their  contemplation — by 
giving  way,  in  some  measure,  to  their  hallucination.  If,  by 
these  means,  their  confidence  can  be  gained,  the  probability  of 
cure  is  much  increased.  The  passions  also  must  be  carefully 
managed.  The  proud  and.  rebellious  passions  and  emotions 
must  be  tamed  and  kept  in  subjection,  while  the  timid  and  me¬ 
lancholy  are  to  be  dissipated  by  encouragement.  It  is  some¬ 
times  proper  to  substitute  a  real  for  an  imaginary  grievance. 
Thus  a  melancholic  is  devoured  with  ennui  in  the  midst  of  the 
pleasures  and  enjo3nnents  of  life.  If  we  withdraw  him  from  his 
usual  habits,  and  impose  on  him  real  privations,  he  will  then 
suffer  real  ennui,  which  will  prove  a  powerful  means  of  cure. 

Travelling  is  often  very  useful;  and  so  is  active  corporeal 
exercise.  A  farmer,  at  a  distance  from  London,  gained  great 
repute  for  the  cure  of  insanity,  by  taking  his  patients  into  the 
fields,  and  compelling  them  to  draw  the  plough,  a  practice  that 
proved  of  much  service.  Every  maniac  should  have  constant 
employment. 

The  clothing  should  be  warm  and  comfortable;  and  the  food 
prevented  from  being  devoured  with  voracity.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  a  plain  and  regular  course  of  living  is  essential.  Pa¬ 
tients'  accustomed  to  wine  ought  not  to  be  wholly  debarred  from 
it.  When  the  symptoms  of  indigestion  exist,  a  suitable  diet 
must  be  enforced.  When  exhaustion  is  apprehended  from  a 
long  continuance  of  high  excitement,  the  most  nutritious  food 
should -be  given.  ^ 

A  principal  object  in  the  medical  treatment  is  to  procure  for 
the  patient  sound  and  refreshing  sleep,  and  the  endeavours 
should  be  directed  towards  insuring  it  for  many  nights  succes¬ 
sively.  If  it  can  be  insured  by  exercise  and  regimen,  they 
will  be  the  best  means,  but  if  not,  soporiBc  medicines  should 
be  given,  but  no  opium.  Camphor,  extract  of  henbane,  and 
James’s  powder,  combined  in  large  doses,  is  frequently  a  valu¬ 
able  form  for  the  purpose. 

Take  of  camphor,  from  a  scruple  to  half  a  drachm;  spirit  of  wine, 
a  few  drops  to  dissolve  the  camy3hor;  James’s  powder,  six  or  eight 
grains;  extract  of  henbane,  twenty  grains — Mix,  and  divide  into 
five  or  six  pills,  to  be  taken  about  seven  or  eight  o’clock.  Or  the 
whole  may  be  put  into  wafer  paper,  and  swallowed  as  a  bolus, 

•  Camphor  alone,  in  large  doses,  has  been  highly  extolled  as  a 
remedy  in  this  disease. 

Purgatives  are  of  considerable  use,  especially  those  which 
act  on  the  liver,  and  those  which  tend  to  produce  the  piles  ; 
such  are  combinations  of  calomel  and  jalap,  and  calomel  with 
aloes.  Four  grains  of  calomel  may  be  united  with  a  scruple  of 
extract  of  jalap,  or  with  eight  or  ten  grains  of  aloes.  Maniacs 
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require  large  doses  of  purgatives,  and  sometimes  more  than 
what  is  now  ordered  will  be  necessary.  The  warm  bath,  at 
about  96  degrees,  every  other  day,  is  likewise  sometimes  very 
useful,  but  the  cold  bath  rarely  so.  When,  however,  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  young,  robust,  and  complaining  of  internal  heat,  the 
cold  bath  may  sometimes  be  beneficial. 

Strong  and  repeated  emetics  are  often  very  efficacious,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  sensibility  is  greatly  diminished,  and  torpor 
prevails.  Setons,  issues,  or  frequent  blisters,  are  useful  where 
there  has  been  a  sudden  disappearance  of  some  local  disease, 
the  head  becoming  directly  affected.  They  are  also  indicated 
when  there  is  apparent  disease  in  the  stomach,  bowels,  womb, 
&c.  The  extraction  of  a  little  blood  occasionally,  from  the 
seat  of  pain,  by  means  of  leeches,  or  cupping,  will  often  be 
useful;  but  the  lancet  should  rarely  be  employed,  and  never, 
perhaps,  should  a  very  large  quantity  of  blood  be  drawn  off. 
Large  bleedings  have  been  too  commonly  employed  in  insanity, 
and  with  great  and  irreparable  injury. 

If  great  irritability  in  insane  patients  follows  child- bed  or 
typhus  fever,  excessive  bleeding,  or  great  fatigue,  the  bark 
wall  often  be  of  the  greatest  service;  but  the  bowels  must 
be  kept  open,  at  the  same  time,  as  with  the  mixture  No.  67, 
page  97. 

Swinging  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Cox,  of  Bristol, 
and  by  other  practitioners.  It  appears  more  particularly  useful 
in  cases  accompanied  with  high  excitement,  and  after  proper 
evacuations  by  purging,  &c. ;  and  in  those  which  are  fast 
verging  to  a  chronic  state. 

OF  MELANCHOLY.  . 

SYMPTOMS. — Great  apathy;  obstinate  disposition  to 
dwell  upon  some  mournful  topic ;  sleeplessness;  pertinacious 
silence,  and  other  symptoms  of  morbid  intensity  of  thought; 
the  pupils  of  the  eye  dilated,  with  a  peculiar  dull,  muddy 
look,  often  employed  in  a  fixed,  unmeaning  stare  or  vacancy; 
general  slight  nervous  thrilling  of  the  muscular  powers ;  anxious 
solicitude,  and  importance  attached  to  frivolous  inconveniences, 
especially  regarding  the  sufferer’s  health;  love  of  solitude; 
dread  of  death,  and  fear  of  eternal  punishment.  In  general, 
there  are  well-marked  symptoms  of  indigestion,  such  as  a  pallid 
complexion,  dull  eye,  languid  circulation,  loss  of  appetite, 
furred  tongue,  disturbed  and  restless  nights,  sometimes  attended 
with  fever,  debility,  frequent  sighing.  Frequently  there  is  a 
relaxation  of  the  scalp. 

Melancholy  rarely  attacks  young  athletic  persons.  It  is 
most  common  after  forty. 
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The  general  causes  have  already  been  pointed  out.  Bebility, 
with  disorder  of  some  important  abdominal  organ,  as  the  sto¬ 
mach  or  intestinal  canal,  is  the  usual  foundation  of  this  form  of 
mental  aberration. 

DISTINCTION. — For  the  symptoms  distinguishing  melan¬ 
choly  from  hypochondriasis,  see  the  latter  article. 

TREATMENT.-— The  place  of  retreat  and  security  should 
he  light,  airy,  pleasant,  and  cheerful;  and  the  same  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  patient’s  cleanliness,  and  to  the  procuring 
of  regular  stools,  and  discharge  of  urine,  as  in  the  first  form, 
or  madness. 

The  cure  is  to  be  attempted  by  the  exhibition  of  gentle  eme¬ 
tics,  purgatives,  tonics,  and  soporifics ;  by  active  exercise,  and 
proper  moral  management.  Gentle  emetics  of  emetic  tartar 
and  ipecacuan  are  particularly  indicated,  where  there  is  such 
torpor  of  the  abdominal  viscera  as  shews  oppression,  rather 
than  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers.  Constipation  must  be  re¬ 
moved  by  a  suitable  aperient  of  colocynth,  calomel,  and  James’s 
powder,  &c.  as  No.  87,  page  102;  and  the  aperients  must 
be  so  managed  as  simply  to  act  as  such  from  day  to  day,  and 
not  to  debilitate.  Sometimes,  however,  active  purging  is  more 
useful,  as  when  the  strength  is  little  impaired.  If  there  is  an 
obstruction  to  the  usual  monthly  discharge  in  women,  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  aloes,  assafoetida,  and  James’s  powder,  is  particularly 
useful. 

Take  of  Socotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  ten  grains ;  assafcetida  gum,  ten 
grains;  James’s  powder,  five  grains;  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  form  the  whole  into  five  pills. — Take  three  or 
four  every  night,  or  every  other  night,  so  as  to  preserve  the  bowels 
in  a  regular  state. 

Tonic  remedies  will  generally  be  required.  Among  the 
most  useful  tonics  here  are  ipecacuan,  cascarilla  bark,  gentian, 
columba,  and  Peruvian  bark.  Cordials  are  also  indicated, 
especially  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia.  For  prescriptions, 
see  No.  73,  or  74,  page  99,  or  No.  101. 

Soporifics  are  very  beneficial,  as  it  is  of  much  consequence 
to  ensure  beneficial  sleep  ;  but  opium  must  not  be  employed. 
The  best  soporifics  are  extract  of  henbane  and  James’s  powder, 
and  the  tepid  shower  bath  used  just  before  going  to  bed. 

The  extract  of  henbane,  combined  with  James’s  powder,  and 
tonics,  are  the  most  efficacious  remedies,  in  insanity  following 
child-birth.  Exercise  and  travelling  at  the  same  time  should 
not  be  neglected. 

Local  pain,  and  disturbance  in  the  stomach,  sides,  belly,  or 
head,  must  be  combated  by  frictions  with  the  flesh- b^ush,  by 
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repeated  blisters  upon  spots  at  a  moderate  distance,  and  by  the 
administration  of  the  extract  of  hemlock. 

The  v/arm  bath  is  sometimes  a  useful  remedy.  I  believe  it 
is  said,  that  in  the  Retreat,  near  York,  more  benefit  has  been 
derived  from  the  employment  of  this  remedy  than  from  any 
other> 

The  exercise  should  be  of  an  active  kind,  and  gestation  in 
new  bad  roads  is  excellent.  All  employment  should  be  as 
opposite  as  possible  to  former  occupation,  and  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  ruling  topic  of  conversation,  or  of  thought.  All 
hurtful  instruments  must  be  removed.  The  diet  should  be  the 
same  as  directed  for  madness,  only  in  general  somewhat  more 
nutritious. 

Travelling  and  constant  employment  are  equally  applicable 
in  melancholy  and  in  madness,  and  are  worthy  of  much  regard.* 

Firmness  on  the  part  of  the  attendant,  with  conciliatory 
manners,  has  done  wonders;  but  a  sense  of  authority  must  be 
maintained,  though  occasional  severity  should  be  necessary  for 
this  purpose  :  yet  it  will  rarely  be  needful  to  exceed  the  coer¬ 
cion  of  the  strait  waistcoat.  The  immediate  attendant  must 
learn  to  govern  by  wisdom  rather  than  subdue  by  terror.  Judi¬ 
cious  conversation  and  cheering  advice  are  also  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  In  many  cases,  the  cure  mainly  depends  upon  with¬ 
drawing  the  patient’s  mind  as  much  as  possible  from  every 
former  scene  and  every  former  companion,  in  setting  before  him 
a  new  world,  and  giving  an  entire  change  to  the  current  of  his 
recollections  and  ideas. 


OF  ITCH. 

The  itch  is  an  eruption  of  minute  pimples,  attended  with  an 
intolerable  itching,  and  terminating  in  scabs.  The  pimples 
may  contain  either  a  white  or  yellow  matter  (pus),  or  a  thin 
watery  fluid,  and  these  are  frequently  intermixed.  The  erup¬ 
tion  is  found  chiefly  between  the  fingers,  or  in  the  flexures  of 
the  joints,  and  is  contagious. 

CAUSES — As  a  primary  disease,  itch  is,  in  every  instance, 
the  result  of  personal  uncleaniiness,  and  an  accumulation  of 
sordes  upon  the  skin,  though  the  most  cleanly  are  capable  of 
receiving  it  by  contact ;  and  it  always  appears  most  readily 
where  close  air,  meagre  diet,  and  little  exercise,  are  compa¬ 
nions  of  personal  filth.  In  camps  and  prisons,  where  the  con¬ 
stitution  has  been  debilitated  by  confined  air  and  innutritions 
diet,  the  eruption  has  sometimes  been  known  to  assume  a  ma¬ 
lignant  character. 

*  Boswell  states,  that  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  observed  to  him,  “  employment  and 
hardship  prevent  melancholy,”  an  opinion  in  which  hQ  was  perfectly  correct. 
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Some  very  able  physicians  have  considered  the  presence  of 
insects  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  itch,  but  I  believe  them  to  be 
the  effect  and  not  the  cause  of  the  disease,  as  all  stagnant  fluids 
sometimes  generate  microscopic  animals;  and  this  is  the  gene¬ 
ral  opinion  among  medical  men.  Such  insects  are  not  always 
to  be  traced  in  this  complaint,  but  are  undoubtedly  to  be  seen 
occasionally. 

TREATMENT. — The  remedy  which  has  been  employed 
with  the  greatest  success  in  the  cure  of  this  disease  is  sulphur, 
which  is  made  into  an  ointment  with  hog’s  lard,  and  rubbed 
over  the  infected  part  every  night.  The  sulphur  ointment  sold 
by  the  druggists  may  be  used  in  this  way,  and  washed  off  in  the 
morning ;  a  few  such  applications  being,  in  general,  sufficient 
to  cure  the  disease.  The  following  is  a  very  efficacious  oint¬ 
ment,  which  may  be  employed  in  the  same  way  as  the  simple 
sulphur  ointment, 

Take  of  sulphur,  bay-berries,  in  powder,  sulphate  of  zinc,' of  each, 
two  drachms;  essence  of  bergamot,  ten  or  twenty  drops  ;  olive  oil, 
a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  an  ointment. 

These  are  the  safest  and  most  effectual  applications.  But 
when  it  is  impracticable  to  employ  them,  the  following  lotion  is 
recommended. 

Take  of  muriated  quicksilver,  one  drachm  ;  water,  half  a  pint ;  crude 
sal  ammoniac,  two  drachms ;  purified  nitre,  half  an  ounce. — Mix. 
The  hands  are  to  be  washed  with  this  solution  night  and  morning, 
and  a  little  of  it  is  to  be  applied  with  a  clean  sponge  to  the  pustules 
and  other  parts. 

If  it  be  practicable,  a  warm  bath  may  be  taken  every  other 
day  till  the  patient  is  well.  And  when  the  constitution  has  been 
influenced,  aperient  medicines,  as  No.  67,  or  87,  will  also  be 
necessary,  and  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 

OF  JAUNDICE. 

Jaundice  is  characterized  by  yellowness  of  the  eyes  and  skin, 
whitish  or  clay-coloured  stools,  and  saffron-coloured  urine, 
which  communicates  a  saffron  dye. 

SYMPTOMS. — It  comes  on  with  languor,  inactivity,  loss  of 
appetite,  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  lowness  of  spirits,  and  cos¬ 
tiveness,  or  looseness.  As  it  advances  in  its  progress,  the  skin 
and  eyes  become  tinged  of  a  deep  yellow ;  there  is  a  sense  of 
heat  and  pricking  in  the  skin  ;  nausea;  vomiting;  sense  of  un¬ 
easiness  or  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  towards  the  right  side,  and 
other  symptoms  of  indigestion.  The  stools  are  of  a  clay- 
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colour,  or  white,  or  very  dark ;  the  pulse  is  generally  slow,  yet 
sometimes,  especially  where  the  pain  is  acute,  it  becomes 
quick  and  hard,  and  there  is  a  feverisji  heat  and  dryness  of  the 
skin. 

The  disease,  when  of  long  continuance,  and  proceeding  from 
a  chronic  affection  of  the  liver,  or  other  neighbouring  abdomi¬ 
nal  organs,  is  often  attended  with  dropsical  swellings,  and 
sometimes  with  dropsy  of  the  belly. 

It  should  be  observed  here,  that  jaundice  is  of  two  kinds, 
viz.  the  yellow  and  the  green.  In  the  first  kind,  the  skin  and 
the  white  of  the  eyes  are  more  or  less  tinged  of  a  yellow  colour  ; 
in  the  second  kind,  the  skin  and  the  white  of  the  eyes  are 
tinged  of  a  green  colour,  more  or  less  mixed  with  yellow,  but 
the  green  colour  is  very  predominant.  In  some  parts  of  the 
skin  the  green  colour  is  very  deep,  so  as  to  have  some  black¬ 
ness  in  its  hue  ;  and  this  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  the 
name  of  black  jaundice,  by  which  this  form  of  the  disease  has 
been  often  distinguished. 

The  green  jaundice  by  no  means  occurs  so  frequently  as  the 
yellow  jaundice.  It  is  most  common  at  the  middle  and  more 
advanced  periods  of  life,  and  appears  more  frequent  in  men 
th  an  in  women.  It  is  in  general  more  difficult  of  cure  than  the 
yellow  jaundice. 

CAUSES. — The  most  frequent  causes  are,  the  pressure  of 
biliary  calculi  (or  stones)  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  its  ducts  ; 
spasmodic  constriction  of  the  ducts  themselves;  pressure  upon 
the  ducts,  either  by  collections  of  hardened  excrement,  or  b}' 
tumours  of  the  neigbouring  organs,  or  swelling  of  the  glands; 
redundant  secretion  of  bile  ;  general  and  severe  disorder  of 
the  intestines,  and  other  digestive  organs.  Costiveness  and 
loaded  bowels  is  a  frequent  cause  ;  and  disease  of  the  right 
kidney,  or  even  of  the  right  lung,  may  give  rise  to  it.  The 
complaint  is  often  closely  connected  with  irritation  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  surface  of  the  intestines,  and  the  liver  may  be  but  incon¬ 
siderably  affected. 

An  irregular  or  sedentary  mode  of  living  will  produce  it, 
especially  continued  indulgence  in  spirituous  liquors.  Great 
mental  agitation  will  cause  it  in  those  disposed  to  it. 

The  immediate  cause  is  the  absorption  of  bile  into  the  vas¬ 
cular  system,  by  which  means  it  is  mixed  with  the  blood,  and 
circulates  with  it, 

TREATMENT. — ^The  principal  objects  of  treatment  are,  to 
allay  irritation  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  to  remove  the  ob¬ 
struction  existing  to  the  free  passage  of  the  bile  through  the 
biliary  ducts,  and  along  the  intestines.  It  will  be  frequently 
found,  that  the  best  means  of  allaying  irritation  in  these  parts 
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will  be  the  most  efTectual  in  removing  the  jaundice.  The  most 
powerful  means  for  this  purpose  consist  in  the  use  of  a  warm 
l3ath,  with  purgatives  occasionally,  as  No.  67,  page  97,  or  mild 
aperients  regularly,  soap,  and  other  alkaline  medicines,  sto¬ 
machic  bitters,  mercurial  alteratives,  and  the  Cheltenham  or 
Bath  waters,  particularly  the  former. 

The  patient  should  take  a  warm  bath  at  ninety-six  or  seven 
degrees,  every  other  morning  about  eleven  o’clock,  with  the 
following  pills  during  the  day. 

Take  of  Castile  soap,  a  drachm  and  a  half ;  rhubarb,  in  powder, 
eight  grains;  ipecacuan,  in  powder,  ten  grains  ;'oil  of  juniper,  ten 
drops ;  syrup  of  orange-peel,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  the 
whole  into  twenty-four  pills.  Three  to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a 
day. 

At  the  same  time,  the  warm  stomachic  pill.  No.  90,  page  103, 
should  be  taken  every  other  night,  or  as  frequently  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  preserve  the  bowels  in  a  free  laxative  state,  without 
their  being  purged.  Or  when  there  is  a  good  deal  of  pain  in 
the  bowels,  the  following  opening  pill  may  be  used  instead. 

Take  of  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  extract  of  henbane,  of  each, 

'  a  drachm. — Mix,  and  divide  into  twenty-four  pills;  one,  two,  or 
three  to  be  taken  as  above  directed. 

Sometimes  rather  active  purging  with  calomel,  and  neutral 
salts,  is  very  useful,  but  it  must  be  resorted  to  with  care  where 
any  positive  disease  is  apparent  in  the  liver,  or  other  adjacent 
organ.  Gentle  purging  with  the  neutral  salts  is  perhaps  the  most 
beneficial  mode ;  and  the  aperient  waters  of  Cheltenham  or 
Leamington  are  often  of  signal  service.  If  they  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained,  one  or  two  drachms  of  both  the  Epsom  and  Glauber’s 
salt  may  be  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  lukewarm  water,  and 
taken  every  morning  for  a  fortnight ;  and  resumed  for  another 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  being  laid  aside  for  a  week.  The 
purging  occasioned  by  the  Cheltenham  waters  does  not  produce 
debility.  Dr.  Baillie  states,  that  he  has  found  the  practice  of 
keeping  up  a  gentle  action  on  the  bowels,  by  means  of  the 
neutral  salts,  to  be  very  useful  in  green  jaundice. 

The  infusion  of  columba,  or  compound  infusion  of  gentian, 
are  sometimes  beneficial  stomachics,  for  use  during  the  day. 

When  there  appears  a  good  deal  of  obstinate  obstruction 
about  the  organs  affected,  the  compound  calomel  pill,  No.  89,  or 
100,  page  105,  should  be  taken  every  night,  in  conjunction  with 
the  above  remedies.  It  oueht  never  to  be  omitted  when  the 
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liver  is  evidently  indurated  or  enlarged.  And  when  the  local 
pain  is  not  acute,  a  gentle  emetic  of  ipecacuan  powder,  about 
twice  a  week,  will  be  advisable. 
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The  Bath  waters  have  been  much  recommended,  and  will  be 
sometimes  very  serviceable,  especially  where  the  disease  has 
originated  from  too  free  an  indulgence  in  spirituous  liquors,  or 
a  residence  in  a  tropical  climate. 

Where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  torpidity  about  the  biliary 
ducts,  which  is  unaffected  by  other  remedies,  electricity  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  of  much  service.  A  few  slight  shocks  may  be 
passed  daily  in  the  course  of  these  ducts. 

When  the  disease  originates  in  positive  disease  of  the  liver, 
or  other  abdominal  organ,  only  the  means  recommended  under 
the  head  of  Liver  Complaint  can  succeed.  Should  obstinate 
costiveness,  and  accumulated  excrement,  be  the  cause,  the  pur¬ 
gative  clyster,  No.  8,  page  82,  must  be  frequently  administered, 
with  purgatives  by  the  mouth,  v/arm  fomentations,  and  the 
warm  bath. 

For  the  relief  of  acute  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and 
bowels,  the  most  efficient  remedies  are  hot  fomentations,  warm 
emollient  clysters  of  gruel  and  oil,  and  pills  of  opium  and 
hemlock.  A  grain  of  opium  may  be  united  with  six  or  eight 
grains  of  extract  of  hemlock,  and  given  every  three  or  four 
liours,  if  the  pain  be  owing  to  spasm,  which  it  commonly  is. 
If  inflammation  be  present,  bleeding,  of  course,  must  be  re¬ 
sorted  to. 

The  warm  bath,  warm  fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  and 
gentle  aperient  medicine,  are  means  applicable  to  every  case  of 
jaundice,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise. 

The  bitter-sweet  {dulcamara^  has  been  praised  for  its  excel¬ 
lent  effects  in  this  disease,  and  as  it  is,  without  doubt,  a  power¬ 
ful  medicine  in  many  cases,  I  think  it  worthy  of  some  confi¬ 
dence  in  jaundice.  If  the  foregoing  means  fail  in  affording* 
satisfactory  relief,  it  may  be  tried  wuth  much  propriety  in  the 
following  manner  :  Infuse  a  pound  and  a  half  of  bitter-sweet  in 
two  bottles  of  white  mountain  wine,  over  a  very  slow  fire,  for 
seven  or  eight  hours,  then,  after  removing  it  from  the  fire,  and 
all  owing  it  to  become  cold,  press  the  bitter-sweet  as  dry  as 
possible,  and  strain  it  for  use.  The  plant  should,  if  possible, 
be  of  the  last  year’s  growth,  and  fresh  gathered  ;  and  it  should 
be  cut  into  pieces  of  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  every  piece 
beat  fiat,  before  it  is  infused  in  the  wine.  The  dose  is  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  pint  every  morning  fasting.  During  the  use  of  this 
medicine,  the  urine  of  the  patient  should  be  examined  daily, 
and  when  it  ceases  to  deposit  a  sediment,  the  dose  ot  the  infu¬ 
sion  should  be  decreased  to  one-third,  and  in  a  few  days  left 
off.  This  is  said  to  have  been  employed,  in  numerous  instances 
of  severe  jaundice,  with  complete  success. 

Dr.  Scott,  of  Bussell  Square,  has  recommended  the  nitro- 
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muriatic  acid  bath  as  a  valuable  remedy  for  jaundice,  as  well 
as  for  all  other  severe  diseases  in  which  the  biliary  organs  are 
principally  concerned.  It  certainly  has  great  power  in  allaying 
irritation  in  the  digestive  organs,  and  is,  therefore,  deserving  a 
trial,  where  the  preceding  means  fail.  It  may  be  used  in  the 
way  directed  at  page  52. 

Should  the  disease  assume  a  scorbutic  form,  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  acids,  as  advised  under 
scurvy,  must  make  a  part  of  the  general  treatment. 

In  all  cases,  daily  exercise  is  useful,  and  should  be  used 
freely,  but  short  of  much  fatigue.  Horse  exercise  is  par¬ 
ticularly  advisable.  The  diet  should  be  mild,  but  sufficiently 
nutritious,  being  regulated  by  the  principles  laid  down  under 
Indigestion, 

Occasionally,  infants  are  attacked  with  jaundice  soon  after 
birth,  which  will  generally  yield  to  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  or  any 
other  active  purgative.  When  a  purge  is  not  sufficient  to  remove 
it,  an  emetic  of  ipecacuan  wine  will  be  advisable  and  effectual. 

Many  persons  who  have  resided  long  in  a  hot  climate  con¬ 
tract  a  sallow,  yellowish  complexion,  which  hue  often  pervades 
the  whole  skin ;  this  is  generally  regarded  as  a  mild  sort  of 
jaundice,  or  as  arising  from  the  absorption  of  the  bile,  but  it  is 
usually  of  a  different  nature.  In  most  instances,  it  is  not  owing 
to  this  cause,  but  to  a  peculiar  alteration  in  the  capillary^'  cir¬ 
culation,  on  the  external  surface  of  the  body,  in  consequence 
of  the  skin’s  sympathizing  with  a  weakened  and  irritated  con¬ 
dition  of  the  digestive  organs,  more  especially  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  These  organs  at  all  times  exert  a  marked  and 
powerful  influence  on  the  skin  ;-—when  they  are  in  health,  and 
performing  their  functions  with  energy,  we  find  the  skin  soft 
and  smooth ;  when  they  are  disordered  and  weakened,  it  is 
uniformly  harsh,  dry,  and  unpleasant : — and  as  the  exhausting 
effects  of  sultry  climates  greatly  enervate  the  digestive  canal, 
in  this  we  see  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  sallow,  rough,  and  un¬ 
healthy  condition  of  the  skin,  so  often  witnessed  in  persons 
lately  returned  from  a  tropical  region.  Such  a  state  of  the  skin  is 
most  safely  and  effectually  removed  by  mild  aperients,  as  No.  25, 
with  a  mercurial  alterative,  as  No.  8.9,  or  104,  and  a  warm  bath 
at  96°  occasionally.  Ipecacuan  is  also  a  valuable  medicine  in 
such  cases,  and  the  purging'  waters  of  Cheltenham,  Leaming¬ 
ton,  and  Harrowgate,  are  frequently  of  the  greatest  service. 

OF  LEPKOSY. 

Leprosy  is  a  scaly  disease  of  the  skin,  which  is  rare  in  this 
country,  but  not  unfrequent  in  sultry  climates.  It  is  frequently 
The  capillaries  are  the  minute  vessels  of  the  circulating  system. 
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met  with  in  Egypt,  and  the  countries  bordering’  upon  it.  There 
are  three  or  four  varieties  of  it,  the  mild  sort  being  incapable 
of  communication,  while  the  more  severe  are  certainly  con¬ 
tagious. 

The  leprosy  appears  in  the  form  of  white  scales,  of  a  circu¬ 
lar  form,  preceded  by  reddish  and  glossy  elevations  of  the  skin, 
and  encircled  with  a  red  border.  The  scales  may  be  either  dull- 
white,  dusky  or  livid,  or  glossy-white. 

It  is  produced  chiefly  by  cold  ;  moisture  ;  great  heat  and  un- 
cleanliness  combined  ;  excessive  fatigue,  combined  vdth  a  low 
and  precarious  diet. 

TREATMENT. — Warm  bathing  is  useful  in  all  cases  of 
leprosy,  and,  in  general,  the  Ilarrowgate  vraters,  whether  ap¬ 
plied  externally  or  internally,  are  of  much  service.  The  hem¬ 
lock  drop-wort  has  likewise  been  highly  spoken  of ;  but  the 
most  active  and  salutary  medicine  is  arsenic.  As  external  ap¬ 
plications,  either  the  tar  ointment,  or  the  ointment  of  nitrated 
mercury  undiluted,  may  be  rubbed  into  the  parts  affected  every 
night,  and  carefully  washed  off  the  next  morning  with  warm 
water. 

In  mild  cases,  the  cure  may  be  safely  trusted  to  the  external 
use  of  one  of  these  ointments,  and  the  w'arm  bath,  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  internally  of  the  Harrowgate,  or  any  other  sulphu¬ 
reous  mineral  water,  the  bowels  being  kept  regular  by  a  mild 
pill,  (No.  90,  page  102,)  and  the  diet  such  as  is  calculated  to 
nourish  and  strengthen. 

In  the  severer  examples,  two  or  three  tea-spoonfuls  of  the 
juice  of  the  hemlock  dropwort,  or  one  or  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  a  strong  infusion  of  the  leaves,  may  be  taken  every  morn¬ 
ing.  Or  from  five  to  ten  drops  of  the  ars  enical  solution  may  be 
tried  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  It  is  best  borne  on  a  full  stomach  ; 
but  both  these  medicines  must  be  very  cautiously  used.  The 
warm  bath,  and  one  of  the  ointments  just  noticed,  must  be  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  same  time. 

OF  LIVER  COMPLAINT. 

By  liver  complaint  I  mean  positive  disease,  of  a  chronic  cha¬ 
racter,  in  the  structure  of  that  viscus. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  most  frequent  symptoms  are,  a  sense 
of  weight  or  uneasiness  in  the  right  side  ;  pain  at  the  top  of  the 
shoulder  ;  sallow  complexion ;  impaired  or  capricious  appetite ; 
irregular  bowels,  and  discoloured  offensive  motions ;  progres¬ 
sive  emaciation  and  debility  ;  and  a  quick,  regular  pulse.  Tbe 
pain  is  generally  much  increased  on  pressure  below  the  ribs  of 
the  side  affected  ;  a  sudden  jerk,  from  a  false  step  or  other  ac- 
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cident,  occasions  acute  pain  in  the  right  side ;  there  is,  for  the 
most  part,  some  degree  of  cough  with  expectoration ;  the 
breathing  is  sometimes  difficult  and  oppressed  ;  the  urine  is 
high  coloured  ;  and  the  patient  cannot,  in  general,  lie  on  the  left 
side.  Sometimes  there  is  an  enlargement,  to  he  felt  on  manual 
examination,  under  the  false  ribs  on  the  right  side. 

CAUSES. — Whatever  greatly  weakens  and  disorders  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  or  impairs  the  general  health,  may  lay 
the  foundation  of  disease  in  the  liver.  It  is  most  frequently  in¬ 
duced  by  the  exhausting  and  deleterious  influence  of  a  sultry 
climate,  combined  with  the  excesses  so  commonly  indulged  in, 
by  European  residents,  in  such  regions  ;  by  anxiety  of  mind  ; 
excessive  use  of  mercury,  or  of  ardent  spirits  ;  insufficient  ex¬ 
ercise,  and  sedentary  occupations.  It  is  not  unfrequently  met 
with  as  a  sequel  of  acute  inflammation  in  the  organ. 

DISTINCTION.— The  term  liver  complaint  is  now  far  too 
indiscriminately  employed.  It  is  properly  applied  to  designate 
disease  in  the  texture  of  the  liver ;  but  the  majority  of  the  mala¬ 
dies  called  by  that  name  are  in  reality  severe  disorders  of  the 
digestive  canal,  that  is,  chronic  affections  of  the  stomach,  or 
intestines. 

Eiver  complaint  may  generally  be  distinguished  from  severe 
disorder  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  or  intestinal  canal,  by 
the  slow  but  progressive  emaciation  and  loss  of  muscular 
strength  present,- — by  the  fixed  and  determinate  character  of 
the  malady, — the  quick,  but  regular  pulse, — and  the  continued 
pain  or  uneasiness  in  tire  right  side.  In  functional  disorder  of 
the  digestive  canal,  on  the  contrary,  the  loss  of  flesh  is  not 
often  so  great,  and  never  progressive  ;  the  complaint  frequently 
varies  ;  the  pulse  is  generally  irregular,  slow,  and  sometimes 
intermitting  ;  and  the  uneasiness  felt  in  the  abdomen  is  chiefly 
about  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  in  the  bowels. 

TREATMENT. — The  unthinking,  and  less  skilful,  part  of 
the  profession,  almost  universally  agree,  that  mercury  is  here 
the  “  fit  and  only  remedy,”  and,  in  general,  they  scruple  not 
to  prescribe  it  very  freely  ;  but  those  whose  experience  and 
judgment  are  most  to  be  depended  on,  are  very  cautious  in  the 
employment  of  that  mineral,  and  place  little  reliance  on  it  in 
the  treatment  of  this  disease,  when  un combined  with  other  me¬ 
dicines,  and  a  correct  diet  and  regimen.  Notwithstanding, 
mercury,  when  judiciously  prescribed  as  an  alterative,  in  small 
doses,  and  in  conjunction  with  antimony  and  opium,  is  some¬ 
times  very  beneficial,  and  never  hurtful  :  but  salivation  is  al¬ 
most  invariably  to  be  avoided,  at  least  in  this  country.  In 
tropical  climates,  this  remedy  may  be  carried  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  in  treating  the  present  disease,  not  only  without  injury, 
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but  with  advantage ;  yet  even  in  such  a  situation,  I  think  much, 
mischief  is  often  produced  by  its  incautious  employment,  in 
consequence  of  practitioners  seeming  to  consider  its  utility  to 
be  nearly  proportionate  to  the  quantity  speedily  introduced  into 
the  system,  and  from  their  forgetting  that  diseases  of  a  chronic 
character,  which  are  slow  in  their  progress,  can  never  be  cured 
quickly,  or  by  violent  measures.  When  calomel,  or  any  other 
mercurial  preparation,  is  employed  in  liver  complaints,  it  should 
be  administered  in  such  small  doses  as  relieve  pain  and  irrita¬ 
tion,  without  very  sensibly  affecting  the  constitution  in  any  other 
way.  With  this  view,  the  pill,  No.  80,  or  08,  or  Plummer’s 
pill,  No.  104,  page  106,  may  be  taken  every  night,  with  a  sa¬ 
line  aperient,  as  No.  25,  page  87,  every  other  morning,  and  a 
bitter  stomachic  twice  in  the  day.  The  stomachic  mixture. 
No.  74,  page  00,  will  sometimes  prove  very  useful.  As  aux¬ 
iliaries  to  this  plan,  a  \varm  bath  at  05°  twice  a  week,  an  occa¬ 
sional  blister  over  the  region  of  the  liver,  or  a  seton  in  the 
side,  with  change  of  air  and  scene,  and  the  diet  and  regimen 
recommended  for  Indigestion,  will  be  very  proper  and  benefi¬ 
cial.  Frequently,  the  alkaline  solution  (page  2)  may  be  taken 
in  the  day  as  a  tonic,  with  much  advantage. 

The  mineral  acids,  particularly  the  nitric  acid,  are  some¬ 
times  of  great  benefit  in  this  disease.  After  the  above  plan 
has  been  persevered  in  for  two  or  three  months,  or  more  if  ne¬ 
cessary,  and  the  mercurial  pill  has  been  laid  aside,  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  drops  of  the  diluted  nitric  acid  may  be  taken 
three  times  a  day,  in  water,  or  infusion  of  cascarilla;  and  whe¬ 
ther  the  preceding  remedies  have  been  useful  or  not,  these 
drops  will  be  proper,  and  often  serviceable. 

As  aperients,  the  saline  water  of  Cheltenham  and  Leaming¬ 
ton  are,  undoubtedly,  employed  with  superior  advantage,  and 
often  with  striking  benefit.  Therefore,  when  it  is  convenient 
for  the  patient  to  resort  to  them,  they  should  be  substituted  for 
the  draught.  No.  25,  noticed  above.  The  Cheltenham  and 
Leamington  salts  are  no  better  than  Glauber’s  salt. — Seepage  20. 

The  warm  waters  of  Buxton  are  also  valuable  in  this  disease, 
and,  when  the  patient’s  means  allow,  he  may  frequently  go 
from  Cheltenham  or  Leamington  to  the  waters  of  Buxton  with 
increasing  benefit.  The  Harrowgate  water  is  likewise  de¬ 
serving  of  confidence,  and  the  dandelion  has  been  praised  by  a 
few  eminent  authors.  The  dandelion  may  be  taken  as  advised 
at  page  26. 

The  late  Dr.  Scott,  of  Russell  Square,  who  practised  many 
vears  in  India,  has  recommended  the  nitro-muriatic  acid  bath 
as  a  valuable  remedy  in  liver  complaint;  and,  although  it 
has  met  with  a  good  deal  of  opposition  in  some  quarters,  I  am 
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persuaded  from  personal  experience,  that,  in  some  cases  of  this 
disease,  it  will  produce  very  beneficial  effects,  and  be  more 
useful  than  iiiercnry  in  any  form,  and  than  almost  any  other 
remedy. — h'ee  page  52. 

In  the  present  case,  leeches  are  frequently  applied  to  the 
region  of  the  liver,  but,  I  think,  without  satisfactory  results, 
unless  the  inflammatory  action  runs  high.  I  have  rarely  seen 
them  afford  much  relief  in  chronic  disease  of  this  organ,  arid 
would  recommend  them  never  to  be  employed,  unless  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  their  use  be  clearly  indicated;  since  if  applied 
when  not  called  for,  it  appears  to  me  that  they  cannot  fail  of 
being  injurious,  by  increasing  the  debility  already  existing. 

OF  LUMBAGO. 

Lumbago  means  rlieumatisiii  of  the  loins.  Its  causes  and 
general  treatment  are  laid  down  under  the  article  Rheumatism; 
but  as  it  is  necessary,  in  a  popular  work,  to  be  as  clear  and 
explicit  as  possible  in  giving  directions  for  the  cure  of  every 
form  of  this  disease,  I  shall  say  a  little  here  on  those  remedies 
Vv^hicli  seem  more  especially  applicable  to  this  variety  of  rheu¬ 
matic  affection. 

One  of  the  most  efficacious  plans  for  the  cure  of  severe  lum¬ 
bago,  is  to  take  fifty  or  sixty  drops  of  the  ammoniated  tincture 
of  guaiacum,  on  sugar,  or  in  milk  and  water,  three  times  a  day; 
to  rub  the  liniment,  No.  43,  page  91,  into  the  parts  affected, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  to  take  one  or  two  of  the  ape¬ 
rient  pills,  No.  87,  or  90,  page  103,  every  other  evening,  so  as  to 
keep  the  bowels  regular  without  purging  them.  A  warm  bath 
at  96°  should  likewise  be  taken  every  other  morning;  and  the 
diet  should  be  nutritious  and  easy  of  digestion,  as  directed  for 
Indigestion. 

Should  this  plan  fail,  from  a  scruple  to  a  half  a  drachm  of  Pe¬ 
ruvian  bark,  in  powder,  or  a  grain  or  two  of  sulphate  of  qui¬ 
nine  made  into  a  pill,  may  be  taken  thrice  a  day,  and  one  of 
the  alterative  pills.  No  89,  page  102,  every  other  night;  the 
bowels  being  kept  free  from  confinement  by  the  above  aperient 
pills,  and  the  liniment  and  warm  bath  employed  as  just  directed. 
If  the  bark  disagree,  it  may  be  changed  for  a  strong  bitter  in¬ 
fusion,  as  No.  74,  page  99,  or  the  pills,  No.  93. 

Now  and  then,  lumbago  is  particularly  obstinate  and  severe. 
In  such  instances,  the  external  use  of  the  warm  waters  of  Bux¬ 
ton  are  frequently  an  admirable  remedy,  with  which  may  be 
conjoined  the  alterative  pill.  No.  89,  or  104,  page  106,  and 
constant  friction  over  the  loins,  either  with  the  flesh  brush,  or 
the  liniment.  No.  38,  page  90. 
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Should  the  pain  be  urgent,  one  of  the  best  and  most  effica¬ 
cious  medicines  for  its  relief  is  the  compound  powder  of  ipe- 
cacuan,  three  or  four  grains  of  which,  made  into  a  pill,  may  be 
taken  occasionally.  It  will  not  interfere  with  the  effects  of  any 
other  medicine. 

Some  persons  are  too  apt  to  let  blood  in  severe  lumbago, 
thinking  that  the  urgency  of  the  pain,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the 
complaint,  may  be  overcome  by  this  remedy  when  others  have 
failed;  but  it  rarely  fails  to  render  the  disease  still  more  in¬ 
tractable,  and  is  a  means  which,  in  my  opinion,  should  scarcely 
ever  be  resorted  to. 

OF  MEASLES. 

The  measles  is  an  infectious  fever,  attended  with  an  erup¬ 
tion  on  the  skin,  which  very  rarely  attacks  the  same  person  a 
second  time. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  patient  for  the  first  day  generally  com¬ 
plains  of  alternate  heats  and  chills,  and  the  other  feelings  usually 
preceding  an  attack  of  fever;  on  the  second  day,  though  some¬ 
times  not  till  the  third,  the  fever  is  completely  formed.  Much 
thirst  is  now  complained  of,  often  accompanied  with  nausea,  and 
sometimes  v/ith  vomiting;  the  tongue  is  generally  white  and 
moist ;  there  are  pains  of  the  head,  back,  and  loins  ;  the  face 
is  flushed  ;  the  pulse  frequent  and  hard,  and  the  breathing 
hurried.  The  patient  is  early  attacked  with  a  dry  cough  and 
hoarseness ;  the  eyes  are  red,  swelled,  itchy,  very  sensible  to 
light,  and  watery  ;  the  nose  is  inflamed,  and  often  discharges 
a  copious  thin  secretion.  There  is  generally  some  remission  of 
the  symptoms  in  the  morning,  but  they  return  in  the  evening 
with  increased  severity.  In  the  more  alarming  cases,  there  is 
spasms  of  the  limbs,  sometimes  delirium,  but  more  frequently 
a  lethargic  stupor. 

The  eruption  generally  shows  itself  towards  the  end  of  the 
third  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  day ;  sometimes  not  till  the 
fifth.  It  comes  out  on  the  forehead  in  small  points,  which  are 
generally  distinct  at  first,  but  here  and  there  increasing  in 
number  and  size,  are  soon  formed  into  small  clusters,  so  that 
the  face  seems  marked  with  red  stars  of  various  size  and  figure. 
The  parts  occupied  by  the  points  are  rough  to  the  touch.  From 
the  face  the  eruption  gradually  spreads  to  the  neck,  breast, 
trunk,  and  limbs,  generally  appearing  on  the  limbs  the  day 
after  it  shews  itself  on  the  face.  The  stains  on  the  face  con¬ 
tinue  red  for  two  days,  on  the  third  they  assume  a  brownish 
colour,  and  in  the  course  of  the  fifth,  or  at  most  the  sixth,  that 
is,  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  of  the  disease,  the  redness  on 
the  face  nearly  disappears,  although  traces  of  it  often  remain 
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for  four  or  five  days  longer.  The  outer  thin  skin  is  now  broken 
and  raised  in  the  places  Avhich  the  eruptions  occupied,  so  that 
the  face  appears  covered  with  a  light  whitish  powder.  When 
the  redness  has  declined  on  the  face,  it  is  at  its  height  in  the 
limbs,  Avhere,  about  a  day  or  two  later,  it  runs  the  same  course. 

The  more  early  and  free  the  desquamation,  which  occasions 
the  whitish  appearance  just  mentioned,  the  more  favourable  is 
the  prognostic.  The  eruption  becoming  livid  or  black,  indi¬ 
cates  much  danger. 

There  is  generally  a  considerable  tendency  to  inflammation 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  measles,  and  those  parts 
are  most  subject  to  it  which  are  most  apt  to  be  inflamed  in  com¬ 
mon  cold,  the  eyes,  the  nose,  threat,  and  lungs.  The  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  eyes,  nose,  and  throat,  is  usually  of  little  conse¬ 
quence;  it  seldom  becomes  very  troublesome,  and  declines  with 
the  other  symptoms.  The  inflammation  of  the  lungs  may  come 
on  at  any  period,  but  is  most  frequent  after  the  eruption  is 
gone  off. 

When  neither  the  habit  nor  mode  of  treatment  are  bad, 
the  disease  itself  seldom  proves  fatal;  but  its  consequences  are 
often  troublesome.  Its  most  frequent  consequences  are,  the 
various  forms  of  scrophula,  as  glandular  tumours,  wasting  from 
obstruction  in  the  mesentric  glands  of  the  belly,  obstinate  sores, 
a  Aveak  and  inflamed  state  of  the  eyes,  and  pulmonary  consump¬ 
tion.  A  moisture  on  the  skin  at  the  appearance  of  the  eruption ; 
early  and  free  expectoration;  moderate  looseness;  and  mild 
fever,  are  favourable  symptoms. 

Sometimes  the  disease  is  much  more  violent  and  far  less  re¬ 
gular  in  its  symptoms  than  is  above  described;  the  inquietude 
and  restlessness  being  much  greater,  delirium  supervening 
early,  the  throat  being  of  a  deep  or  dusky  red  colour,  sense  of 
great  oppression  about  the  chest,  and  the  fever  often  assuming 
the  form  of  typhus  at  an  early  period. 

CAUSES. — The  grand  cause,  in  every  instance,  is  a  specific 
contagion.^ 

*  When  a  number  of  children  are  living  in  the  same  house  where  the  measles  is 
present,  as  in  boarding  schools,  poor  bouses,  &c.  it  is  of  much  moment  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  means  of  preventing  the  spread  of  the  contagion,  and  I  would 
here  recommend  the  free  use  of  the  chlorurets  of  sodium  or  of  lime  as  a  safe  and 
effectual  antidote.  See  the  manner  of  using  them  at  page  181.  M.  Labarraque, 
of  Paris,  says  that  he  has  lately  witnessed  a  satisfactory  instance  in  which  the  in¬ 
fection  arising  from  measles,  which  had  occurred  in  a  boarding  school,  had  been 
perfectly  arrested,  without  the  removal  of  any  of  the  pupils,  by  the  employment 
of  these  chlorurets.  And  M.  Lisfranc,  surgeon  in  chief  of  the  hos})ital  La  Pitie,  in 
Paris,  has  fully  ascertained  that  the  air  of  wards  where  small-pox  patients  are  con¬ 
fined,  no  longer  communicates  the  disease,  whilst  daily  sprinklings  with  these  solu¬ 
tions  are  employed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  means  will  inove  of 
equal  efficacy  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  infection  of  scarlet  fever,  &c.  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  use  of  these  chlorurets  ought  never  to  supersede 
ventilation. 
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The  circumstances  which  determine  the  severity  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  are  far  from  being  well  ascertained;  almost  all  we  know 
on  this  subject  is,  that  it  is  particularly  unfavourable  in  full, 
and  often  still  more  so  in  scrophulous  habits. 

DISTINCTION. — The  symptoms  by  which  the  eruptive 
fever  of  measles  is  distinguished  from  small-pox  and  other  dis¬ 
eases,  are,  the  dry  cough  and  hoarseness;  the  sneezing  and 
discharge  from  the  nose;  and  the  appearance  of  the  eyes, 
which  are  red,  swelled,  itchy,  very  sensible  to  light,  and  fre¬ 
quently  loaded  with  tears. 

TREATMENT. — In  mild  cases,  the  object  of  treatment  is, 
to  promote  a  gentle  breathing  perspiration,  and  a  free  expecto¬ 
ration,  by  means  of  mild  purgatives,  saline  and  other  medi¬ 
cines  which  have  a  febrifuge  effect,  and  determine  to  the  skin, 
diluting  drinks,  and  a  spare  low  diet.  Some  physicians  of 
great  ability  recommend  an  emetic.  No.  27,  page  88,  as  al¬ 
ways  useful  on  the  incursion  of  the  disease,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
attention.  After  it  has  operated,  the  purgative  medicine,  No. 
25,  page  87,  may  be  given  and  repeated  every  day,  so  as  to 
pr  eserve  the  bowels  in  a  lax  state;  the  saline  mixture,  No.  72, 
page  90,  being  administered  through  the  day.  Or,  instead  of 
this  mixture,  three  or  four  grains  of  James’s  powder  may  be 
given  three  or  four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  di¬ 
luting  drinks  recommended  in  inflammatory  fever,  such  as 
barley  water,  tamarind-tea,  and  the  like,  should  be  taken  freely; 
and  all  animal  food  and  fermented  liquors  must  be  avoided. 
All  the  drink  should  be  tepid. 

But  when  the  symptoms  are  severe,  and  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  pain  in  the  chest,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  blood-letting 
must  be  resorted  to,  as,  in  addition  to  the  object  to  be  fulfdled 
in  mild  cases,  we  have  here  to  prevent  or  remove  inflammation  in 
the  chest.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  these  symptoms  come  on 
till  the  eruption  is  going  off,  and  the  abstraction  of  blood  should 
never  be  resorted  to  early  in  the  disease,  unless  it  be  clearly 
necessary.*  Under  the  circumstances  just  stated,  of  great 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  an  unusually  hard  pulse,  from  eight 
to  sixteen  ounces  of  blood  should  be  taken  from  the  arm,  and 
if  these  symptoms  continue  little  or  not  at  all  relieved  by  the 
first  evacuation,  the  operation  should  be  repeated  to  the  same 
extent.  The  application  of  leeches  to  the  chest  is  often  ad¬ 
visable,  in  addition  to  the  general  bleeding.  And  after  the  loss 
of  blood,  a  blister  should  be  applied  over  the  chest;  thepurga- 

*  “  As  this  fever,”  Dr.  Cullen  remarks,  “  is  sometimes  violent  before  the 
eruption,  though  a  sufficiently  mild  disease  be  to  follow,  so  bleeding  is  seldom  very 
necessary  during  the  eruptive  fever,  and  may  often  be  reserved  for  the  periods^  pf 
greater  danger  which  are  perhaps  to  ensue.” 
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tive  and  saline  medicines,  with  diluting  drinks,  and  a  low  diet, 
being  resorted  to,  as  just  advised.  In  the  severer  forms,  the 
diet,  of  course,  must  be  very  spare  and  low,  and  the  purgative 
medicine  may  be  administered  a  little  more  freely  than  is  ne¬ 
cessary  under  the  milder  attacks.  In  such  acute  cases  as  we 
now  advert  to,  in  which  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  to  be  sus¬ 
pected,  I  am  partial  to  the  use  of  calomel  combined  with  James’s 
powder,  and  a  small  proportion  of  opium,  joined  with  the  above 
means.  From  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  calomel,  with  three 
grains  of  James’s  powder,  and  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium, 
may  be  made  into  a  pill,  and  given  every  three  or  four  hours 
till  the  symptoms  are  relieved.  It  has  often  a  powerful  effect 
in  arresting  the  progress  of  inflammation  in  vital  organs. 

With  regard  to  exercise,  if  the  patient  find  himself  inclined, 
from  the  commencement,  to  remain  in  bed,  he  should  not  be 
prevented;  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  occasion  to  confine 
him  to  it  against  his  inclination.  In  all  cases,  towards  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  eruption,  he  feels  fatigued,  and  averse  to  motion. 
Whether  he  be  in  bed  or  not,  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are 
equally  to  be  avoided.  In  all  cases,  the  room  in  which  the 
patient  is  confined  should  be  large  and  airy,  and  free  from  cur¬ 
rents  of  cold.  Free  exposure  to  cold  is  highly  serviceable  in 
small-pox,  and,  therefore,  some  medical  men  have  recommended 
it  in  measles ;  but  the  testimony  of  a  great  majority  of  the 
medical  profession  is  decidedly  against  it.  On  account  of  the 
cough  always  present  in  this  disease,  and  there  being  a  great 
tendency  to  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  cold  must  in  all  cases  be 
carefully  guarded  against.  If  the  cough  be  troublesome,  it 
will  be  useful  to  breathe  the  steam  of  warm  water,  not  through 
an  inhaler,  but  ov^r  a  large  basin,  with  the  head  covered  with 
a  flannel  large  enough  to  hang  over  its  edges ;  and  by  this 
means  the  inflamed  eyes  will  also  have  the  benefit  of  the  relaxing 
vapour. 

If  the  oppression  of  the  chest,  pain,  and  hard  pulse  should 
return,  as  they  are  apt  to  do  on  the  disappearance  of  the  erup¬ 
tion,  blood-letting  or  cupping  must  again  be  had  recourse  to, 
however  freely  they  may  have  been  employed  antecedently. 

Opium  should  never  be  given  to  relieve  the  cough,  as  it  ge¬ 
nerally  fails  in  effecting  this  object,  and  always  increases  the 
fever  and  restlessness.  One  of  the  best  medicines  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  is  the  following ; 

Take  of  extract  of  hemlock,  extract  of  henbane,  (both  prepared  in 
vacuo,)  of  each,  half  a  drachm ;  ipecacuan,  in  powder,  twelve  grains. 
—Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills  ;  one  to  be  taken  three  times  a 
day.  From  half  a  pill  to  a  pill  may  be  given  to  children  above  a 
year  old,  and  below  ten  years. 
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A  spontaneous  looseness  proves  the  most  favourable  crisis. 
When  moderate  it  should  not  be  interfered  with,  and  even 
when  it  appears  excessive,  only  the  mildest  astringents  should 
be  given  in  small  doses,  so  as  to  lessen,  but  not  altogether  to 
remove  it.  A  few  grains  of  tormeotil  powder,  with  or  without 
ipecacuan,  is  perhaps  the  best  medicine  for  this  purpose.  See 
page  108. 

In  case  the  measles  should  suddenly  disappear,  endeavours 
should  be  immediately  resorted  to  in  order  to  restore  the  eruption 
to  the  skin.  The  patient  must  be  placed  in  a  warm  bath,  blis¬ 
ters  be  applied  to  the  inside  of  the  thighs  or  legs,  and  to  the 
chest,  and  a  little  warm  wine,  diluted  with  water,  be  given  fre¬ 
quently,  with  ten  drops  of  antimonial  wine  every  hour,  which 
may  be  taken  either  in  the  wine,  or  in  warm  tea. 

Now  and  then  the  progress  of  the  measles  is  irregular,  and 
the  symptoms  malignant,  the  fever  terminating  early  in  typhus. 
In  such  instances,  the  best  medicines  are  bark,  wine,  and  opium, 
the  two  last  being  used  cautiously,  and  in  small  doses.  If  the 
oppression  of  the  chest  be  considerable,  blisters  should  be  ap¬ 
plied.  The  tartar  emetic  ointment,  robbed  on  the  chest,  may 
be  sometimes  still  more  beneficial ;  or  a  mustard  poultice, 
quickened  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  applied  to  the  chest,  may 
prove  of  the  greatest  service  when  there  are  symptoms  denot¬ 
ing  inflammation  within  the  chest,  and  the  debility,  at  the  same 
time,  too  great  to  admit  of  bleeding. 

Some  of  the  most  troublesome  consequences  of  measles,  is  a 
hoarseness,  cough,  shortness  of  the  breath,  and  inflammation  of 
the  eyes.  The  hoarseness  is  often  best  removed  by  the  bark 
when  there  is  no  fever  nor  difficulty  of  breathing.  For  the  cough, 
I  would  recommend  the  pills  above  prescribed.  A  gentle  purga¬ 
tive  frequently  relieves  the  shortness  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and,  if  that  fails,  a  blister  to  the  breast  bone,  and  frequently 
repeated,  or  the  tartar  emetic  lotion  (No.  41,  page  90)  rubbed 
freely  into  the  same  part,  are  the  best  means.  To  moderate  and 
remove  the  inflamed  state  of  the  eyes,  exposure  to  light  should 
be  avoided,  and  the  eyes  be  frequently  washed  with  the  lotion. 
No.  13,  page  83,  After  the  inflammation  has  been  subdued  by 
means  of  quietude,  low  diet,  and  exclusion  from  the  light,  and 
the  complaint  assumes  an  indolent  character,  one  of  the  most 
efficacious  remedies  is  the  diluted  ointment  of  nitrated  quick¬ 
silver,  No.  80,  page  100. 

It  isy  however,  remarkable  that  blood-letting  sometimes 
removes  certain  symptoms  remaining  after  measles,  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  v/hich,  under  other  circumstances,  very  little  is  to  be 
expected  from  it.  Thus  it  has  removed  cough,  although  un¬ 
accompanied  by  fever,  or  the  other  symptoms  denoting  inflam- 
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mation.  It  may,  therefore,  be  tried  to  a  small  extent  when  the 
previous  means  fail  to  remove  the  cough,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  other  symptoms  above  mentioned. 

It  will  be  necessary  cautiously  to  avoid  exposure  to  cold  for 
some  time  after  the  patient  has  recovered. 

OF  MENSTRUATION. 

The  time  at  which  the  menstrual  discharge  commences  varies 
from  many  circumstances,  chiefly,  however,  from  those  of  cli¬ 
mate,  and  of  peculiarity  of  constitution.  In  warm  climates, 
menstruation  appears  often  as  early  as  at  eight  or  nine  years  of 
of  age ;  for  here  the  general  growth  of  the  body  advances  more 
rapidly  than  in  colder  quarters,  and  the  atmosphere  is  more 
stimulant.  In  temperate  climes,  it  is  usually  postponed  till 
the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year;  and  in  the  arctic  regions,  till 
the  nineteenth  or  twentieth.  In  all  climates,  however,  when 
the  constitution  has  acquired  the  age  in  which  it  is  prepared 
for  the  discharge,  various  causes  may  accelerate  its  appearance. 
The  chief  of  these  are,  preternatural  degrees  of  heat  or  fever,  or 
any  other  stimulus  that  quickens  the  circulation;  anger,  or  any 
other  violent  emotion  of  the  mind;  inordinate  exercise ;  fear, 
and  severe  grief. 

The  flux  continues  from  two  to  eight  or  ten  days ;  and  the 
quantity  thrown  forth  varies  from  four  to  ten  ounces  in  different 
individuals  ;  the  monthly  return  running  on  till  the  fortieth  or 
fiftieth  year.  Women  of  a  delicate  habit  and  lax  fibre,  have  a 
more  copious  and  longer  continued  discharge  than  those  of  a 
robust  constitution. 

For  the  two  or  three  first  times  of  its  appearing,  it  is  apt  to 
be  somewhat  irregular,  both  as  to  the  quantity  of  blood  which  is 
discharged,  and  the  period  of  its  return;  but  after  these,  it 
usually  observes  stated  times,  and  nearly  the  same  quantity  is 
lost  at  each  visitation,  unless  some  irregularity  takes  place. 

About  the  first  appearance  of  this  discharge,  the  constitution 
undergoes  a  very  considerable  change,  generally,  indeed,  for  the 
better,  though  sometimes  for  the  worse.  The  greatest  care  is 
then  necessary,  as  the  future  health  and  happiness  of  the  female 
depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  her  conduct  at  that  period. 

She  should  be  careful  to  take  exercise  daily  in  the  open  air, 
to  partake  of  a  wholesome  nutritious  diet,  and  not  to  ind  ulge 
in  tight  clothes.  The  exercise  should  be  free  and  active,  which 
will  be  found  to  promote  digestion,  to  enliven  the  spirits,  and 
to  insure  a  proper  discharge.  It  is  worthy  of  the  especial  at¬ 
tention  of  young  women,  that  one  seldom  meets,  at  this  period, 
with  complaints  from  obstruction  amongst  the  more  active  and 
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industrious  part  of  the  sex  ;  whereas  the  indolent,  inactive,  and 
luxurious,  are  seldom  free  from  them. 

After  the  menses  have  begun  to  flow,  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may  tend  to  obstruct  them. 
Females  ought  to  be  exceedingly  cautious  of  what  they  eat  and 
drink  at  the  time  they  are  out  of  order.  Every  thing  that  is 
cold,  or  apt  to  sour  on  the  stomach,  and  all  things  which  are 
found  by  experience  to  disagree,  ought  to  be  avoided. 

Exposure  to  cold  is  extremely  hurtful  at  this  period.  More 
females  date  their  disease  from  cold  caught  while  they  are  in 
this  situation,  than  from  all  other  causes.  A  degree  of  cold  that 
will  not  in  the  least  hurt  them  at  another  time,  will  at  this  period, 
often  be  sufficient  entirely  to  ruin  their  health  and  constitu¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  meant  that  they  should  then  confine  themselves 
wholly  to  the  house  and  warm  rooms,  but  that  imprudent  ex¬ 
posures  should  be  guarded  against,  and  the  clothing  be  some¬ 
what  warmer  than  usual.  I  have  lately  heard  of  a  young  lady, 
in  my  neighbourhood,  who  was  suddenly  seized  with  mental  de¬ 
rangement  after  the  improper  use  of  cold  water  at  this  particular 
time ;  and  all  the  means  hitherto  employed  to  restore  her  health 
and  reason  have  altogether  failed. 

The  final  cessation  of  the  menstrual  discharge  is  likewise  a 
critical  period  with  all  women,  and,  therefore,  I  shall  here  say 
a  little  on  the  treatment  necessary  at  that  time ;  and  also  of 
painful  menstruation.  The  retention  and  suppression  of  this 
discharge  are  distinct  diseases,  which  are  treated  of  under  those 
heads  respectively. 

Of  the  final  Cessation  of  the  Menses* 

This  discharge  seldom  ceases  all  at  once,  but  for  some  time 
before  its  stoppage  becomes  somewhat  irregular,  both  as  to  the 
periods  and  the  quantity.  The  time  of  this  final  cessation  is 
always  a  critical  one,  because  the  constitution  then  undergoes 
a  considerable  change,  and  there  is  often  a  strong  tendency  to 
the  formation  of  obstinate  and  painful  chronic  complaints. 

The  grand  object  of  treatment  at  this  period,  should  be  to 
quiet  irregular  local  irritation  wherever  necessary,  by  gentle  lax¬ 
atives,  as  No.  ()7,  page  97,  and  moderate  opiates  or  anodynes, 
as  No.  98,  page  105,  and  to  prevent  any  incidental  stimulus, 
or  painful  mental  emotion.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious,  but 
plain ;  the  exercise  moderate  ;  and  costiveness  carefully  pre¬ 
vented  by  attention  to  diet,  and  by  lenient  warm  aperients,  as 
No.  87,  or  90,  page  103. 

\yhen  the  discharge  happens  to  disappear  suddenly  in  women 
of  a  full  plethoric  habit,  the  diet  should  be  more  spare  than 
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lisual,  regular  exercise  be  taken,  and  every  other  day  the  open¬ 
ing  draught,  No.  26,  page  87.  When  the  patient  is  sensible 
of  a  seeming  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  head,  with  giddiness 
and  pain,  a  small  bleeding  or  two  may  be  advisable. 

If  ulcers  break  out  in  the  legs,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
bod}^  at  this  period,  they  ought  to  be  regarded  as  critical  dis¬ 
charges,  and  the  wisest  practice  is  not  to  interfere  with  them 
further  than  is  necessary  to  keep  them  clean,  and  prevent  them 
from  spreading. 

Of  Painful  Menstruation, 

Sometimes  this  discharge  recurs  every  month  with  little  or  no 
irregularity  in  this  respect,  but  it  is  accompanied  with  great 
local  pain,  which  is  occasionally  very  severe  and  forcing,  espe¬ 
cially  about  the  loins,  hips,  and  region  of  the  womb.  The 
quantity  thrown  forth  may  or  may  not  be  too  small ;  but  what 
chiefly  demands  our  attention  here,  is  the  great  pain  accom¬ 
panying  the  flow. 

This  pain  is  owing  either  to  a  deranged  state  of  the  general 
health,  or  to  a  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  extreme  vessels  of 
the  womb  itself.  The  former  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  cause.  And  one  of  the  most  efficacious  plans  of  tr^eat- 
ment  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  to  administer  from  thirty 
to  forty  or  even  fifty  drops  of  the  volatile  tincture  of  guaiacum, 
on  sugar,  or  in  milk  and  water,  three  times  a  day  ;  with  an 
aperient  pill.  No.  87,  or  90,  page  103,  every  other  night,  so  that 
the  bowels  may  be  kept  regular  wuthout  being  purged.  At  the 
same  time,  the  patient  ought  to  take  much  exercise  daily  in  the 
open  air,  either  on  horseback  or  on  foot;  to  be  attentive  to  the 
rules  of  diet  laid  down  under  Indigestion ;  and  to  mingle  with 
cheerful  society.  A  warm  bath  at  ninety-six  degrees,  every 
other  morning,  will  likewise  be  advisable;  and  change  of  air 
and  scene  will  much  conduce  to  recovery.  This  plan  ought  to 
be  persevered  in  for  a  considerable  time,  until  the  patient  is 
sensibly  restored  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  health  and  strength, 
for  this  is  the  object  to  be  obtained  by  it,  the  accomplishment 
of  which  will  very  rarely  fail  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  pain 
at  the  future  returns  of  this  discharge. 

As  a  local  means,  perhaps  the  most  useful  palliative  is  the 
application  of  warmth  to  the  region  of  the  womb,  and  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  abdomen,  by  means  of  bottles  filled  with 
hot  water.  Warmth  may  also  be  applied,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  feet. 

If  the  tincture  of  guaiacum  fail  to  produce  any  decided  effect, 
the  pills,  No.  91,  page  103,  may  be  substituted  for  it. 
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If  at  any  time  the  pain  should  be  so  severe  as  to  call  for  im¬ 
mediate  relief,  the  anodyne  clyster,  No.  9,  page  82,  should  be 
administered, 

OF  MISCARBIAGE. 

The  usual  term  of  pregnancy  is  forty  weeks,  or  nine  calendar 
months,  but  the  fetus  (as  the  child  in  the  womb  is  called)  may 
be  expelled  at  any  time  previous  to  the  expiration  of  this 
period.  If  the  expulsion  takes  place  at  any  time  before  the 
commencement  of  the  seventh  month,  it  is  considered  a  mis¬ 
carriage;  for  should  the  fetus  have  completed  its  seventh 
month,  and  be  expelled,  it  will  often  live,  but  very  rarely  sur¬ 
vives  when  the  exclusion  occurs  before  that  month. 

Miscarriage  is  an  accident  of  frequent  occurrence,  which  is 
always  attended  with  disagreeable  circumstances,  and  which, 
although  it  seldom  proves  immediately  fatal,  may  still  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  much  mischief  at  a  future  period.  It  may  happen  at 
any  period  of  pregnancy,  but  is  most  frequent  about  the  third 
month,  proving  that  there  is  then  a  greater  susceptibility  in  the 
womb  to  have  its  action  interrupted  than  either  before  or  after¬ 
wards. 

SYMPTOMS. — It  is  often  preceded  by  a  general  sense  of 
coldness,  flaccid ity  of  the  breasts,  slight  pains  in  the  loins,  and 
lower  region  of  the  belly,  sometimes  accompanied  with  fever. 
In  full  habits,  and  where  the  miscarriage  proceeds  from  exces¬ 
sive  action  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  womb,  the  fever  is  ori¬ 
ginal,  and  precedes  the  discharge.  After  a  short  continuance 
of  those  symptoms,  a  slight  flow  of  blood  ensues,  coming  away 
sometimes  in  clots,  and  at  others,  gushing  out  in  a  florid 
stream,  then  stopping  perhaps  for  a  short  time,  and  again  re¬ 
turning  violently.  Not  unfrequently  only  coagulum  can  be  per¬ 
ceived.  When  the  whole  contents  of  the  womb  are  expelled, 
a  bloody  discharge  continues  for  a  few  hours,  and  is  then  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  thin  serous  fluid. 

Should  the  pregnancy  have  advanced  beyond  the  third  month, 
and  miscarriage  be  likely  to  occur,  there  is  much  bearing  down, 
together  with  a  derangement  of  the  stomach,  causing  sickness 
and  faintness,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  very  quick  and  profuse 
discharge  of  blood.  In  this  stage,  the  membranes  enveloping 
the  fetus  often  give  way,  the  fetus  escaping  with  the  contained 
water,  whilst  the  membranes  are  retained  for  some  hours,  or 
even  days.  In  some  instances,  the  whole  comes  away  entire, 
which  is  generally  far  belter  than  its  being  excluded  in  parts  ; 
for,  in  the  latter  case,  some  portion  is  apt  to  lodge  in  the  pas- 
sagej  and  keep  up  the  irritation  and  discharge. 
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But  in  the  symptoms  and  duration  of  miscarriage  there  is  a 
great  diversity  in  different  instances.  In  some  cases,  the  pains 
are  severe  and  long  continued ;  in  others,  short  and  trifling. 
Sometimes  the  bleeding  is  profuse  and  alarming;  at  other  times, 
although  circumstances  may  not  be  apparently  very  different,  it 
is  moderate  or  inconsiderable.  A  few  hours  in  many,  and  not 
above  three  days  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  sufficient  to  com¬ 
plete  the  process  ;  but  we  occasionally  meet  with  instances  in 
which  it  is  threatened  for  a  long  time,  and  possibly  some  weeks 
elapse  before  the  expulsion  takes  place. 

Miscarriages  are  more  or  less  dangerous  according  to  the 
stage  of  pregnancy  in  which  they  happen.  The  farther  a  wo¬ 
man  is  advanced  therein,  the  greater  will  be  the  risk,  but  they 
are  seldom  attended  with  immediate  danger  before  the  fifth 
month  ;  but  should  they  form  a  habit  of  recurrence  in  subsequent 
pregnancies,  the  blood,  from  such  frequent  discharges,  loses 
its  proper  strength ;  the  vigour  of  the  constitution  is  broken 
down;  all  the  functions  of  v  the  system  are  of  consequence  per¬ 
formed  with  a  considerable  degree  of  kinguor;  and  a  founda¬ 
tion  is  often  laid  for  some  obstinate  chronic  disease. 

CAUSES. — The  causes  which  give  rise  to  abortions,  are 
violent  exertions  of  strength,  lifting  heavy  weights,  severe 
exercise,  the  fatiguing  dissipations  of  fashionable  life,  sudden 
surprises  and  frights,  violent  fits  of  passion,  great  anxiety  of 
mind,  aloetic  purges,  and  profuse  evacuations.  Whatever  else 
tends  to  disturb  or  check  the  circulation  suddenly,  and  hereby 
to  produce  fainting,  will  often  prove  a  cause  of  miscarriage  ; 
and  when  once  this  affection  has  been  produced,  the  organs 
with  difficulty  recover  their  elasticity,  and  it  is  extremely  apt 
to  recur  upon  the  slightest  causes. 

Fulness  of  blood,  (what  medical  men  call  plethora,)  is  a  very 
frequent  cause,  and  this  plethora  may  occur  either  in  delicate 
women  who  live  luxuriously,  and  use  little  exercise,  or  in  those 
of  a  robust  and  vigorous  constitution. 

TREATMENT. — Should  the  miscarriage  be  onlv  threatened, 
and  we  are  called  upon  to  prevent  it,  the  first  step  to  be  taken 
is  a  recumbent  position  ; — the  patient  should  be  wholly  confined 
to  a  couch  or  bed,  being  very  lightly  covered,  and  kept  quite 
quiet.  Should  the  female  be  strong,  or  full  of  blood,  from 
eight  to  ten  ounces  of  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  arm  ;  but 
in  very  delicate  irritable  habits,  it  had  better  be  omitted.  The 
bowels  ought  to  be  immediately  emptied  by  a  mild  purgative, 
as  No.  26,  page  87,  or  a  laxative  injection,  as  No.  8,  page 
82;  after  which,  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be 
taken,  in  some  cold  liquid,  and  repeated,  if  necessary,  every 
four  or  five  hours.  All  the  drink  should  be  cold,  and  the  patient 
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be  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  And  if  the  constitution  be  very 
feeble  or  emaciated,  six  or  eight  drops  of  the  aromatic  sul- 
pliuric  acid  should  be  taken,  in  water,  three  or  four  times  in 
the  twenty-four  hours. 

By  this  plan  the  pains  from  incidental  causes  are  often 
checked,  and  the  miscarriage  prevented.  But  the  remedial 
process  is  thus  far  merely  begun:  the  patient,  for  some  weeks, 
must  be  peculiarly  attentive  to  her  diet,  which  should  be  light 
and  sparing ;  and  if  exercise  of  any  kind  be  allowed,  it  should 
be  that  of  swinging,  or  of  an  easy  carriage.  Cold  bathing  is 
of  great  importance  ;  and  if  there  should  be  the  slightest  issue 
of  blood  from  the  parts,  injections  of  the  coldest  water  may  be 
thrown  up  the  passage  two  or  three  times  a  day.  If  the  con¬ 
stitution  be  delicate,  a  glass  or  two  of  wine  may  be  allowed 
daily,  and  the  bitter  tonic,  No.  73,  page  99,  may  be  taken  as 
there  prescribed.  But  if  the  habit  be  vigorous  and  robust,  no 
wine  or  tonics  ought  to  be  permitted,  and  the  soft  bed  should 
be  exchanged  for  a  hard  mattress. 

It  has  of  late  been  very  much  the  custom  to  confine  women 
of  a  delicate  frame,  who  have  once  miscarried,  to  a  recumbent 
position,  from  the  first  symptom  of  conception  through  the 
whole  term  of  pregnancy.  In  a  few  cases,  this  may  be  right ; 
but  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  generally  advisable,  being,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  much  more  likely  to  hurry  on  miscarriage 
than  to  prevent  it.  A  better  plan  is,  to  observe  great  modera¬ 
tion  in  the  exercise  of  body  and  mind,  with  a  plain  diet,  and 
regular  hours,  the  position  being  generally  recumbent  when 
within  doors,  and  strictly  so  for  a  fortnight  about  the  time  in 
which  a  miscarriage  might  be  expected.  Gentle  exercise  in 
the  open  air  ought  not  to  be  neglected  ;  and  if  the  habit  be  de¬ 
licate,  a  course  of  such  tonic  medicines  as  are  found  best  to 
agree  with  the  system  may  be  entered  upon,  as  No.  73,  or  74. 

But  if  the  pains  are  regular,  and  accompanied  with  strong* 
expulsalory  efforts,  with  a  considerable  discharge  of  blood,  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  abortion  can  be  prevented,  and,  in  ordi¬ 
nary  cases,  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done,  is,  to  confine  the 
patient  to  a  bed  lightly  covered  with  clothing,  and  to  give  her 
five-and-twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  in  a  saline  draught. 
No.  23,  page  87.  The  saline  draught  may  be  repeated,  with¬ 
out  the  laudanum,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Should  the  dis¬ 
charge  continue  but  in  small  quantity,  it  is  best  to  let  it  take 
its  course.  Bleeding  is  often  had  recourse  to  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  the  present,  but  is  never  necessary,  and  may  do 
harm;  for  an  actual  miscarriage  must  be  attended  with  some 
loss  of  blood,  and  to  add  to  this  loss  by  the  use  of  the  lancet,  is 
uncalled  for  in  strong  women,  and  clearly  improper  in  delicate 
subjects.  2  H 
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The  discharge  may,  however,  be  in  great  abundance,  and 
amount  to  a  flooding;  and  the  patient  be  faint  and  sinking,  and 
in  appearance  ready  to  expire.  To  the  inexperienced,  these 
symptoms  are  truly  alarming;  but  it  rarely  happens  that  the 
patient  does  not  recover  in  an  hour  or  two  from  the  fainting. 
Cold,  both  external  and  internal,  is  here  of  the  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance;  the  bed-curtains  should  be  undrawn,  the  windows 
thrown  open,  and  a  sheet  alone  flung  over  the  patient;  while 
linen  wrung  in  cold  water  should  be  applied  to  the  lower  parts 
of  the  body,  and  renewed  as  its  temperature  becomes  warm: 
withholding  the  application,  however,  as  soon  as  the  bleeding 
ceases.  Cold  injections  should,  in  this  case,  be  desisted  from ; 
but  the  parts  may  be  tightly  plugged  with  folds  of  linen,  or  a 
silk  handkerchief,  smeared  over  with  oil.  Laudanum  is  the 
most  powerful  cordial  in  the  present  instance,  and  is  capable  of 
even  saving  life  when  it  is  threatened  by  a  very  sudden  and  pro¬ 
fuse  discharge  of  blood.  Dr.  Hamilton,  professor  of  midwifery 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  recommends  large  doses  to  be 
given;  but  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  go  beyond  a  drachm  at  a 
dose,  which  may  be  repeated,  in  case  of  great  exhaustion, 
every  one,  two,  or  three  hours. 

Should  the  flooding  occur  after  the  sixth  or  seventh* month, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  gaining  the  assistance  of  an  able 
medical  practitioner ;  for  it  will  then  frequently  be  necessary 
gently  to  dilate  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  to  turn  the  child,  and 
bring  it  away  by  the  hand. 

OF  MORTIFICATION. 

By  mortification  is  meant  the  death  of  a  portion  of  the  body, 
while  the  rest  continues  alive,  often  in  a  sound  state. 

SYMPTOMS. — When  mortification  is  the  consequence  of 
inflammation,  there  is  excessive,  acute,  and  constant  pain ; 
great  anxiety ;  often  delirium,  followed  by  a  sudden  cessation 
of  every  inflammatory  symptom: — the  part  before  tense  now 
becomes  flaccid,  of  a  livid  colour,  and  loses  its  heat  and  sen¬ 
sibility;  small  bladders  are  formed,  under  which  are  perceived 
spots  of  a  brownish  hue;  the  parts  acquire  a  fetid  smell,  and 
become  black.  If  the  event  prove  favourable,  the  mortified 
portion  becomes  completely  circumscribed  ;  a  process  of  ulcera¬ 
tion  is  set  up  in  the  contiguous  living  substance,  by  which  the 
dead  matter  is  separated,  and  at  length  cast  ofl*  in  sloughs.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  termination  be  fatal,  the  mortification  ra¬ 
pidly  extends,  great  constitutional  irritation  arises,  the  pulse 
becomes  small,  rapid,  and  irregular,  there  is  great  anxiety  and 
prostration  of  strength,  and  death  soon  ensues.  Such  are  the 
symptoms  of  mortification  arising  from  violent  inflammation. 
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But  this  affection  is  frequently  the  effect  of  a  debilitated  state 
of  the  constitution,  where  there  is  no  sensible  degree  of  in¬ 
flammatory  action  present;  and  then  there  is  often  consider¬ 
able  irritation  in  the  system,  but  not  generally  the  excessive 
pain  above  mentioned,  and  much  less  fever.  Sometimes,  little 
or  no  pain  or  fever  attends,  especially  when  gangrene  occurs  in 
elderly  persons. 

CAUSES. — The  most  usual  causes  of  the  first  variety  of 
mortification,  are  excessive  inflammation  induced  by  vrhatever 
cause;  severe  external  injury,  as  contusion,  fracture,  &c,  ;  a 
high  degree  of  erysipelas.  A  peculiar  condition  of  the  consti^ 
tution  often  disposes  to  it. 

The  second  variety  generally  originates  in  debility,  from  age, 
habits  of  life,  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  fever,  poor  living', 
foul  air,  improper  food,  scurvy,  depressing  remedies,  cold,  &c. 

DISTINCTION. — Gangrene  and  mortification  are  fre¬ 
quently  used  synonymously ;  but,  correctly  speaking,  the  former 
is  an  incipient  mortification,  in  which  the  affected  part  becomes 
soft,  of  a  brown  livid  colour,  and  loses  more  or  less  of  its  natu¬ 
ral  warmth  and  sensibility ;  the  latter  is  a  perfect  sjjJiaceius,  or 
death,  when  the  part  becomes  a  cold,  black,  fibrous,  senseless 
substance. 

TREATMENT. — When  gangrene  seems  to  be  threatened  * 
from  the  violence  of  inflammation,  soothing  remedies  are  the 
best,  and  those  which  tend  to  allay  irritation  in  the  general 
system,  and  arrest  the  inflammatory  action  that  may  still  exist 
in  the  part.  A  mild  mercurial  purge,  as  two  grains  of  calomel, 
combined  with  three  grains  of  compound  extract  of  colocynth, 
should,  therefore,  be  given  at  night,  to  restore  the  defective 
secretions  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the  cooling  draught.  No. 
24,  page  87,  with  the  addition  of  fifteen  drops  of  laudanum,  or 
-  of  solution  of  acetate  of  morphia,  through  the  day.  Or,  instead 
of  this,  the  effervescing  saline  draught.  No.  23,  with  three 
grains  of  Dover’s  powder,  may  be  taken  every  four  hours,  during 
the  day.  In  addition  to  these  remedies,  soothing  applications 
must,  at  the  same  time,  be  made  to  the  affected  part,  such  as 
poppy  fomentations,  and  poppy  poultices,  applied  moderately 
tuarm.  Leeches  are  also  proper,  and  a  small  bleeding  from  the 
arm,  when  the  inflammation  occurs  in  strong  healthy  subjects, 
living  in  the  country.  Such  are  the  means  proper  when  inflam¬ 
mation  threatens  to  terminate  in  gangrene. 

But  if  the  gangrene  has  actually  commenced,  a  mild  antisep¬ 
tic  poultice  must  be  immediately  laid  over  the  part;  and  one  of 
the  best  that  can  be  used,  is  made  by  stirring  a  sufiicient  quan¬ 
tity  of  oatmeal,  or  linseed-meal,  into  stale  beer  grounds ;  or 
the  yeast  poultice,  No.  3,  page  81,  may  be  resorted  to.  A 
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port  wine  poultice,  made  by  stirring  oatmeal  into  good  port 
wine,  is  also  sometimes  of  eminent  utility  in  these  cases.  The 
poultice  should  be  applied  moderately  warm,  and  renewed 
every  six  or  eight  hours,  and  every  time  it  is  removed,  the 
parts  may  be  fomented  with  a  warm  spirituous  fomentation, 
made  by  boiling  four  ounces  of  oak  bark  in  three  pints  of  water, 
for  fifteen  minutes,  and  just  before  using  it,  adding  to  it  three 
ounces  of  camphorated  spirit  of  wine.  At  the  same  time,  medi¬ 
cines  to  support  the  living  powers  of  the  constitution  must  be 
given,  and  the  best  are  ammonia,  united  with  opium,  or  musk, 
and  sulphate  of  quinine.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  says,  that  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  ammonia  with  opium,  is  the  best  means  of  sup¬ 
porting  the  constitution  in  these  circumstances,  and  recom¬ 
mends  from  seven  to  ten  grains  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
with  twenty  drops  or  half  a  drachm  of  laudanum,  to  be  taken,  in 
camphor  mixture,  every  four  hours.  Another  excellent  medi¬ 
cine  is  six  or  eight  grains  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
ten  grains  of  musk,  made  into  a  bolus  with  conserve  of  hips, 
and  given  every  three  or  four  hours.  This  has  been  much 
praised  in  cases  of  gangrene  from  local  injury.  Bark  was  also 
formerly  much  employed,  but  modern  practitioners  have  little 
confidence  in  it,  and  consider  it  to  be  sometimes  even  injurious. 

.  The  sulphate  of  quinine,  however,  is  frequently  of  great  service, 
especially  when  symptoms  of  considerable  debility  are  present. 
It  is  sometimes  employed  with  marked  advantage  in  mortifica¬ 
tion  following  erysipelas,  provided  suitable  evacuations  from 
the  bowels  have  been  premised  at  a  proper  period.  A  two-grain 
pill  of  this  substance  may  be  taken  every  four  hours. 

The  diet  in  all  cases  of  mortification,  must  be  nourishing,  but 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  overload  the  stomach.  A  certain 
quantity  of  good  wine,  proportioned  to  the  patient’s  strength 
and  habits,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  complaint,  is  proper. 
Broiled  mutton  or  lamb  chops,  and  fresh  eggs  lightly  boiled,  are 
very  suitable;  and  water,  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas, 
must  be  taken  as  the  common  drink.  This  acid  gas  is  some¬ 
times  of  the  highest  efficacy  in  mortification. 

After  great  want  of  circulation  in  any  part,  from  the  course 
of  the  blood  having  been  arrested,  sloughing  sores  are  very  apt 
to  occur.  On  this  kind  of  gangrene,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  re¬ 
marks, — • 

“  Thus,  after  the  operation  of  tying  the  great  artery  of  the  thigh,  if 
the  limb  be  suffered  to  rest  in  the  same  position  for  a  considerable 
time,  a  small  gangrenous  spot  frequently  appears.  In  such  cases,  the 
spirit  of  turpentine  is  the  best  application.  Yeast  is  often  applied  with 
the  same  view.  A  lotion  much  used  in  the  other  hospital,  for  this  pur*- 
pose,  is  made  by  mixing  together  an  ounce  of  confection  of  roses,  two 
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drachms  of  honey  of  roses,  two  drachms  of  tincture  of  opium,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  extract  of  lead,  [liquor  plumhi  suhacetatis).  This 
is  an  application  which  accords  extremely  well  with  limbs  in  a  state  of 
gangrene,  when  the  dead  are  separating  from  the  living  parts.  During 
the  sloughing  process,  the  nitric  acid  lotion  is  the  best  application 
that  can  be  used ;  therefore,  when  the  gangrene  stops,  and  the  line  of 
demarcation  is  drawn,  and  the  sloughing  process  is  commencing,  the 
nitric  acid  lotion  may  be  employed  in  the  proportion  of  fifty  drops  to 
a  pint  of  water.”^ 

In  the  mortification  of  the  toes,  or  other  extreme  parts  of  the 
body,  occurring  in  old  people,  antiseptics  are  required  locally, 
and,  internally,  cordials  and  tonics.  The  port  wine  poultice, 
mentioned  above,  should  be  laid  over  the  part  affected,  and 
opium  and  ammonia  given  internally,  with  which  must  be  com¬ 
bined  a  generous  diet  as  already  advised.  Mr.  Pott  used  to 
give  a  grain  of  crude  opium  every  three  or  four  hours,  in  the 
mortification  of  the  toes  of  elderly  people.  From  the  languid 
powers  of  circulation  in  advanced  life,  these  cases  frequently 
prove  fatal,  especially  in  those  who  are  tall,  and  those  who  have 
lived  luxuriously. 

Mortification  arising  from  poor  living,  improper  food,  and 
depressing  remedies,  will  require  the  same  treatment  as  now 
recommended  when  it  occurs  in  old  persons. 

In  gangrene  following  exposure  to  extreme  cold,  the  parts 
should  be  very  gently  rubbed  with  snow,  or  the  coldest  water, 
for  some  time,  and  then  with  camphorated  spirit  of  wine.  When 
the  first  effects  of  cold  are  removed  by  these  means,  cold  poul¬ 
tices  of  stale  beer  grounds,  yeast,  or  port  wine,  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  ;  and  opium  and  ammonia  may  be  given  internally.  In 
these  cases,  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  bring  the  patient 
into  a  warm  room  until  the  parts  affected  have  recovered  them¬ 
selves  a  little. 

OF  MUMPS. 

The  mumps  is  a  painful  tumour  of  the  parotid  glands  of  the 
neck,  which  often  extends  to  the  maxillary  glands,  and  is  con¬ 
spicuous  externally. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  tumour,  though  sometimes  confined  to 
one  side  of  the  neck,  more  usually  appears  on  both ;  it  is  at  first 
moveable,  but  soon  becomes  diffused  to  a  considerable  extent. 
It  increases  till  the  fourth  day,  and  often  involves  the  maxillary 
glands  in  the  inflammation;  is  evidently  contagious,  and  often 
epidemic.  After  the  fourth  day  it  gradually  declines;  and, 
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for  the  most  part,  there  is  but  iittle  fever,  or  need  for  medical 
aid.  As  the  sweliing^  of  the  throat  subsides,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens,  that  a  swelling  takes  place  in  the  testes  of  males,  and 
in  the  breasts  of  females ;  which  is  by  no  means  an  unfavourable 
sign ;  for  it  has  occasionally  been  found,  that  where  this  sympathy 
has  not  been  manifested,  or  the  glandular  swelling  has  been 
suddenly  repelled,  the  symptomatic  fever  has  been  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  and  delirium  has  ensued. 

The  cause  has  just  been  stated  to  be  a  specific  contagion. 

TREATMENT. — have  already  remarked,  that  the  mumps 
do  not  often  require  the  assistance  of  medicine.  All  that  is  in 
general  requisite  is,  to  keep  the  head  and  face  moderately 
warm,  to  avoid  taking  cold,  to  observe  a  mild  diet,  and  to 
open  the  bowels  by  a  very  gentle  aperient,  as  No.  26,  page  87, 

When  the  testes  and  breasts  simply  enlarge,  they  ought  not 
to  be  interfered  with ;  but  should  they  be  very  painful,  and  tend 
to  suppurate  or  break,  cooling  purgative  medicine,  as  No.  25, 
or  67,  should  be  given,  a  few  leeches  be  applied,  and  afterwards 
a  warm  poultice. 

In  case  of  high  fever  occurring,  with  other  alarming  sympr 
toms,  the  usual  means  of  reducing  inordinate  vascular  action  by 
bleeding,  purging,  &c.  must  be  resorted  to. 

OF  GENERAL  NERVOUS  DISORDER. 

Weakness  and  irregular  action  of  the  greater  part  or  whole 
of  the  nervous  system  is  now  so  common,  as  to  render  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  say  a  little  on  the  subject  of  nervous  disorder  in 
general,  without  adverting  here  to  any  determinate  nervous 
affection,  which  is  treated  of  under  its  respective  title. 

SYMPTOMS. — Palsy  and  epilepsy,  with  several  other  com¬ 
plaints  which  may  be  enumerated,  are,  in  the  majority  of  in¬ 
stances,  strictly  nervous  maladies,  but  being  determinate  forms 
of  this  class  of  diseases,  they  are  separately  noticed  under  those 
heads.  What  I  refer  to  here,  is  a  general  weakness  and  de¬ 
rangement  of  the  nerves,  the  symptoms  of  which  are  well  known 
to  most  delicate  people  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  They  are, 
depression  of  spirits  ;  timidity  and  irresolution ;  general  irrita¬ 
bility  and  restlessness,  accompanied  frequently  with  such  an 
uncomfortable  state  of  feelino:,  as  is  more  easily  conceived  than 
described;  often  pain  in  the  head,  and  shooting  spasmodic 
pains  in  various  parts  of  the  body;  restless  nights;  and  general 
languor  and  debility. 

CAUSES. — The  chief  causes  of  nervous  debility  are,  a  se¬ 
dentary  or  luxurious  mode  of  living;  extreme  anxiety;  severe 
and  protracted  application  to  business  or  literary  pursuits ;  the 
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excessive  use  of  calomel,  or  other  mercurial  preparations;  cos¬ 
tiveness  ;  great  disorder  of  the  functions  of  the  digestive  or¬ 
gans  ; — and,  indeed,  whatever  greatly  enervates  the  general 
'  system. 

DISTINCTION. — We  frequently  meet  with  persons  in  a 
low  nervous  condition,  whose  case  requires  the  exercise  of  con¬ 
sideration  and  discernment,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  their 
malady  be  really  nervous,  or  the  result  of  some  positive  but 
latent  disease.  A  principal  feature  to  be  attended  to  is,  that 
the  purely  nervous  patient  is  always  worse  in  the  morning,  and 
gradually  grows  better  as  night  approaches,  being  then  more 
cheerful  and  active,  and  often  able  to  sit  up  to  a  late  hour  with 
much  satisfaction  and  enjoyment.  On  the  contrary,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  is  labouring  under  some  concealed  disease  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  part,  is  invariably  more  light  and  comfortable  in  the 
morning,  but  grows  feverish,  fatigued,  and  restless  towards 
night.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  when  there  is  consi¬ 
derable  muscular  as  well  as  nervous  debility,  arising,  for  instance, 
from  simple  disorder  in  the  digestive  functions,  patients  often 
grow  fatigued  and  feverish  towards  night,  although  there  may 
be  no  positive  mischief  in  any  part  of  the  frame. 

TREATMENT. — Perhaps  the  most  common  causes  of  ge¬ 
neral  nervousness,  are  costiveness,  and -a  deficiency  of  active 
exercise  in  the  open  air  of  the  country;  and,  therefore,  the 
two  principal  points  of  attention,  are  the  proper  regulation  of 
the  bowels,  so  that  they  may  be  exonerated  daily  without  irri¬ 
tation,  and  the  quitting  of  sedentary  habits,  and  a  crowded 
city,  for  active  exercise  in  the  open  country  air.  Striking 
advantage  is  often  gained  in  this  complaint  from  obviating 
costiveness,  the  means  of  accomplishing  which  are  pointed  out 
at  page  285.  The  use  of  ipecacuan  powder,  the  clyster  ma¬ 
chine,  or  the  alkaline  solution,  See.  as  there  directed,  proves 
frequently  of  great  value  to  the  nervous  patient  troubled  with 
habitual  costiveness,  or  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  I  can  confidently  recommend  them  to  their  attention,  used 
in  conjunction  with  daily  exercise  abroad.  When  these  means 
are  tried,  and  they  seem  to  call  for  the  assistance  of  a  suitable 
tonic,  in  order  to  render  the  benefit  obtained  from  them  still 
more  satisfactory  and  permanent,  the  patient  may  take  also 
the  pills.  No.  9S,  page  102,  during  the  day;  or  the  following 
mixture,  which  is  strongly  recommended  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
and  the  effects  of  which  he  states  to  be  sometimes  truly 
astonishing  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  nervous  system. 
But  let  the  patient  never  lose  sight  of  the  necessity  of  regu¬ 
lating  the  bowels  by  mild  measures,  and  of  resorting  to  daily 
exercise. 
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Take  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  half  a  drachm ;  spearmint  water,  or 
camphor  mixture,  five  ounces  and  a  half ;  compound  tincture  of 
cardamoms,  half  an  ounce, — Mix,  and  take  three  table-spoonfuls 
twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

When  it  is  found  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  direct  ape¬ 
rients,  the  pill.  No.  90,  page  102,  will  be  found  very  suitable ; 
one  may  be  taken  every  other  night.  Daily  friction,  with  the 
flesh  brush,  over  the  region  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  and  all 
the  large  joints,  and  early  rising,  must  make  a  part  of  the 
general  plan.  The  friction  must  be  performed  by  the  patient 
himself.  The  diet  should  be  nourishing  and  easy  of  digestion, 
as  advised  under  Indigestion ;  and  warm  rooms,  hot  beds,  and 
every  thing  which  is  relaxing,  must  be  studiously  avoided. 

So  valuable  is  constant  exercise  and  pure  air  in  the  cure  of 
general  nervous  disorder,  that  a  celebrated  foreign  physician 
accumulated  a  large  property  from  his  success  in  the  treatment 
of  such  affections  by  these  means.*  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
imposing  long  rides  or  walks  every  day,  with  early  rising,  so 
that  his  patients  were  fully  exercised,  but  short  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  fatigue;  by  which  practice  he  insured  a  keen  appetite,  per¬ 
fect  digestion,  refreshing  sleep,  and  regular  bowels,  and  by 
degrees  gave  an  abiding  tone  to  the  nerves  and  muscles  of 
every  part. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  warn  nervous  persons  against  allow¬ 
ing  the  abstraction  of  blood,  either  by  leeches,  cupping,  or  the 
employment  of  the  lancet,  for  the  relief  of  pain  in  the  head,  or 
other  parts,  with  which  they  are  generally  more  or  less  afflicted. 
Active  purging  in  delicate  habits  is  almost  equally  improper. 
These  are  practices  too  often  recommended,  in  such  cases;  but 
they  can  seldom  fail  to  prove  highly  injurious. 

OF  NETT LE-K ASH. 

This  is  an  eruption  resembling  that  produced  by  the  stinging 
of  nettles  ;  whence  its  name.  The  rash  often  appears  instanta¬ 
neously,  especially  if  the  skin  be  rubbed  or  scratched,  and  seldom 
stays  many  hours  in  the  same  place,  but  vanishes,  and  again 
makes  its  appearance  in  another  part  of  the  skin.  The  parts 
affected  with  the  eruption  are  often  considerably  swelled,  and  a 
troublesome  itching  is  invariably  present. 

The  cause  may  be  either  mechanical  irritation,  or  acidity  and 
other  disorder  in  the  stomach. 

*  If  my  memory  is  correct,  this  was  Dr.  Troiichin,  of  Geneva,  whom  the 
nnhappy  infidel  Voltaire  sent  for  in  his  last  illness,  and  whom  he  besought  with 
extreme  earnestness  and  anxiety  to  prolong  his  existence,  if  possible. 
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It  is  usually  a  very  mild  disease,  and  rarely  requires  any  me¬ 
dicine  beyond  a  cooling  purgative,  as  No.  2G,  or  27,  page  87. 
Should  the  feverishness  at  night  be  considerable,  the  draught, 
No.  23,  page  87,  may  be  taken;  and  if  the  rash  frequently 
returns,  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  regulate  the 
bowels,  and  allay  irritation  in  the  stomach.  In  such  a  case,  the 
pill.  No.  89,  page  102,  may  be  taken  every  night,  with  a  glass 
of  soda-water,  into  which  six  or  eight  grains  of  magnesia  is  put, 
twice  a  day  ;  the  bowels  being  kept  free  from  confinement  by  an 
occasional  pill,  No.  90,  page  103,  if  the  magnesia  has  not  the 
desired  effect. 


OF  NIGHT-MARE. 

This  certainly  is  a  nervous  affection,  in  which  there  is  a  vio¬ 
lent  struggle  and  tremor,  with  a  severe  pressure  on  the  chest. 
The  sensation  is  frequently  preceded  by  some  fearful  dream,  as 
that  of  an  implacable  enemy,  known  or  unknown,  in  close 
pursuit  of  the  dreamer,  from  whose  grasp  he  feels  incapable  of 
escaping ;  or  of  exposure  to  some  overwhelming  danger. 

It  appears  most  frequently  in  persons  of  an  irritable  or  ner¬ 
vous  temperament,  and  of  a  w^eakly  constitution;  particularly 
amongst  those  who  are  predisposed  to  low  spirits.  Others, 
indeed,  are  occasionally  affected  by  it,  but  more  rarely,  and 
perhaps  in  a  less  degree.  The  most  usual  exciting  causes,  are 
great  fatigue  of  body  or  mind;  indigestible  food;  and  long- 
continued  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

TREATMENT.^ — The  treatment  is  very  similar  to  that 
directed  for  indigestion.  The  mind  and  body  should  be  kept 
free  from  all  undue  fatigue  and  commotion;  the  diet  be  light, 
and  especially  towards  evening ;  and  the  bowels  be  preserved 
regular  by  the  occasional  use  of  the  pills.  No.  90,  page  102. 

If  the  stomach  and  general  habit  are  weak,  and  the  appetite 
deficient,  the  patient  should  take  the  carbonate  of  iron  pills. 
No.  91,  recommended  for  nervous  disorder  ;  with  daily  exercise 
on  foot  or  horseback,  but  short  of  fatigue.  In  all  cases,  the 
supper  must  be  very  simple  and  small  in  quantity,  animal  food 
being  then  altogether  avoided. 

OF  PAIN  IN  THE  STOMACH. 

The  pain  in  the  stomach  here  adverted  to  is  often  of  frequent 
though  uncertain  occurrence.  It  is  quite  unconnected  with  in¬ 
flammation,  being  purely  of  a  slow’  chronic  character.  In  some 
persons,  the  pain  is  moderate  ;  in  others  excruciating,  and  of 
a  very  depressing  nature*  The  stomach  may  feel  empty,  or 
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distended,  and  sometimes  there  are  bitter  or  saltish  eructations. 
The  more  excruciating  sort  of  pain  scarcely  ever  exists  with 
pain  in  the  head;  and  in  such  cases,  the  moment  it  ceases  the 
patient  is  often  as  well  as  he  could  wish. 

The  causes  of  this  complaint  are  sometimes  obscure,  but  it  is 
generally  owing  to  a  peculiar  weakness  and  disorder  of  the  sto¬ 
mach  ;  and  itidigestible  food,  anxiety  of  mind,  great  fatigue  of 
body,  costiveness,  and  exposure  to  wet,  are  the  most  frequent 
exciting  causes  of  the  pain. 

When  neither  vomiting  nor  emaciation  prevails,  it  is  very 
seldom  a  dangerous  complaint. 

TREATMENT. — The  best  plan  of  treatment  which  I  have 
met  with,  is  to  take  a  draught  containing  volatile  alkali,  mag¬ 
nesia,  mint- water,  and  tincture  of  henbane,  three  times  a  day ; 
with  moderate  exercise  in  the  open  air,  avoiding  excessive 
fatigue,  and  injurious  exposure  to  damp  and  wet.  A  rigid  ani¬ 
mal  food  diet  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  strictly  adhered  to 
in  bad  cases,  no  vegetable  food  whatever  being  taken  except  a 
little  plain  biscuit,  or  bread,  occasionally.  All  slop  fluids,  as 
tea,  soup,  &c.  must  be  avoided,  but  a  little  good  white  wine, 
or  brandy  and  water,  may  be  taken  every  day,  if  they  do  not 
disagree.  In  very  severe  cases,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  be  exact  in  following  this  plan,  in  order  to  obtain  a  cure. 
The  alkaline  draught  above  referred  to  is  as  follows. 

Take  of  pure  water  of  ammonia,  ten  drops  ;  calcined  magnesia,  five 
grains;  peppermint  w^ater,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  tincture  of  hen¬ 
bane,  a  drachm. — ^Mix  for  a  draught,  to  be  taken  three  times  a 
day. 

If  this  medicine  does  not  produce  all  the  effect  desired,  it 
may  be  changed  for  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  or  the  white  oxide 
of  bismuth,  which  are  sometimes  of  excellent  use. 

Take  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  thirty  grains;  extract  of  gentian,  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  fifteen  pills.  One  to  be  taken  three 
times  a  day. 

When  the  pain  is  so  severe  as  to  demand  immediate  relief, 
opium  will  often  be  found  of  inestimable  advantage;  but  it 
should  not  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  only  a  palliative,  and  that  we 
must  look  to  the  above  plah  for  effecting  a  cure.  To  procure 
speedy  relief,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  drops  of  laudanum  may 
be  given  in  a  little  peppermint  water,  and  repeated  in  an  hour 
if  necessary.  Or,  from  sixteen  to  forty  drops  of  the  black 
drop  may  be  taken  in  the  same  way :  this  is  less  likely  to  affect 
the  head  than  laudanum. 
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Palpitation  is  a  vehement  and  irregular  motion  of  the  heart. 
It  is  sometimes  sharp  and  strong,  in  which  case  it  is  called  a 
throbbing  of  the  heart;  and  sometimes  soft  and  feeble,  when  it 
is  called  Oi fluttering  of  this  organ.  The  rebound  of  the  heart 
against  the  inside  of  the  chest  is  sometimes  so  very  sti'ong  as  to 
be  distinctly  heard,  and  to  agitate  the  bed  of  the  patient  so 
violently,  that  his  pulse  has  been  counted  by  looking  at  the 
motions  of  the  curtain  of  the  bed. 

Palpitation  is  frequently  found  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
(which  professional  men  call  the  ej)igaslric  region)^  when  it 
appears  to  proceed  from  some  particular  excitement  of  one  of 
the  large  arteries  passing  through  that  part,  the  heart  being 
unconcerned  in  its  presence. 

CAUSES. — Its  causes  cannot  always  be  satisfactorily  ascer¬ 
tained,  but  it  may  be  simply  a  nervous  affection,  dependent 
upon  an  excessive  irritability  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
heart,  or  large  arteries  ;  or  the  effect  of  positive  disease  in 
those  or  other  parts.  Pope  Urban  the  Eighth  was  troubled  with 
this  complaint,  and  after  death  his  heart  was  found  ossified  in 
its  general  substance. 

Its  exciting  causes  are  violent  emotions  of  the  mind,  cos^ 
tiveness,  and  other  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  ex¬ 
cessive  exercise  of  body  or  mind.  It  not  unfrequently  follows 
acute  rheumatism. 

I  have  known  a  disease  in  the  rectum,  or  last  gut,  accompa¬ 
nied  wdth  stricture,  produce  a  severe  and  long  continued  pal¬ 
pitation.  Great  weakness  and  disorder  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  is  a  frequent  cause  in  those  cases  which  are  curable. 

TREATMENT. — Our  first  object  should  be  to  endeavour  to 
ascertain  whether  the  palpitation  be  owing  to  general  debility,  a 
peculiar  irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  or  indigestion  ;  or  to 
an  enlarged  or  otherwise  diseased  state  of  the  heart,  or  its 
vessels.  In  the  first  case,  tonics  and  antispasmodics,  with 
quietude  of  mind,  regular  hours,  light  meals,  pure  air,  and 
such  daily  exercise  as  agrees  with  the  individual,  will  almost 
always  produce  much  relief,  and  sometimes  effect  a  radical 
cure.  The  best  tonics  are  the  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  iron, 
ammoniate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  ipecacuan. 
The  most  useful  antispasmodics  are  the  extracts  of  henbane 
and  hemlock,  and  the  solution  of  acetate  of  morphia,  page  63. 

An  efficacious  plan,  in  such  cases,  is  to  take,  during  the 
day,  the  carbonate  of  iron  pills  recommended  under  Nervous 
Disorder^  with  an  aperient  pill.  No.  90,  page  103,  every  other 
night,  or  so  as  to  preserve  the  bowels  in  a  lax  condition ;  the 
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diet  and  air  being  such  as  I  have  advised  for  indigestion.  The 
exercise  should  be  of  the  gentlestkind  in  the  beginning.  Some¬ 
times  a  cold  bath,  or  a  tepid  bath  at  92  degrees,  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  will  be  found  a  useful  auxiliary.  If  the  car¬ 
bonate  of  iron  pills  do  not  agree,  they  may  be  changed  for  the 
sulphate  of  quinine,  No.  103,  page  106,  or  for  the  ammoniate 
of  copper,  prescribed  under  Epilepsy. 

If  we  have  reason  to  apprehend  some  positive  affection  of 
the  structure  of  the  heart,  or  larger  blood-vessels,  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  cure  is  much  lessened,  and  the  great  dependence  must 
be  upon  mild  mercurial  alteratives,  with  the  warm  bath  at 
95  degrees,  issues,  rest  both  of  mind  and  body,  food  of  the 
easiest  digestion,  and  pure  air.  Perhaps  no  mercurial  altera¬ 
tives  can  be  found  better  than  those  marked  No.  88,  89,  and 
104,  page  106. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  disease,  if  the  palpitation 
is  more  than  ordinarily  troublesome,  some  mild  narcotic  should 
be  taken  to  allay  the  irritation.  From  ten  to  twenty  or  thirty 
drops  of  Battley’s  sedative  liquor  of  opium,  or  the  solution  of 
acetate  of  morphia,  may  be  taken  in  a  little  mint  water,  every 
second  hour,  till  relief  is  obtained  ;  or  from  five  to  fifteen 
grains  either  of  the  extract  of  henbane  or  of  hemlock,  may  be 
administered  in  the  same  manner. 

If  the  palpitation  is  connected  with  a  very  full  habit  of  body, 
the  loss  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood  may  occasionally  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  ;  but  this  fulness  of  blood  is  almost  invariably  much  more 
safely  and  effectually  removed  by  a  spare  diet  and  purgatives. 

Even  should  the  complaint  be  severe  and  obstinate,  we  ought 
never  to  be  hasty  in  deciding  upon  any  positive  disease  of  the 
heart,  or  any  of  the  larger  organs  closely  associated  with  it,  nor 
upon  any  incurable  cause  whatever  ;  for  it  has  not  unfrequently 
happened,  that  a  palpitation  of  long  standing,  and  which  has 
been  regarded  as  of  a  dangerous  kind,  has  gradually  subsided. 
Dr.  Cullen,  of  Edinburgh,  has  given  a  striking  case  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  this  remark,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  second 
part  of  his  Materia  Medica :  ‘‘  A  gentleman,”  says  he, 

“  pretty  well  advanced  in  life,  was  frequently  attacked  with 
palpitations  of  his  heart,  which,  by  degrees,  increased  both  in 
frequency  and  violence,  and  thus  continued  for  two  or  three 
years.  As  the  patient  was  a  man  of  the  profession,  he  was 
visited  by  many  physicians,  who  were  very  unanimously  of 
opinion,  that  the  disease  depended  upon  an  organic  affection 
of  the  heart,  and  considered  it  as  absolutely  incurable.  The 
disease,  however,  after  some  years,  gradually  abated  both  in  its 
frequency  and  violence,  and  at  length  ceased  altogether;  and 
since  that  time,  for  the  space  of  sevep  or  eight  years,  the  gen-* 
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tleman  has  remained  in  perfect  health,  without  the  slightest 
symptom  of  his  former  complaint.”' 

The  palpitation  in  the  epigastric  region^  that  is,  in  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  at  the  end  of  the  breast  bone,  is  in  fact  a  strong 
pulsation  of  the  aorta,  or  some  other  large  artery  in  that  part, 
and  is  by  no  means*  of  unfrequent  occurrence.  As  the  late  Dr. 
Baillie’s  remarks  on  this  subject  contain  my  own  sentiments, 
both  as  to  the  symptoms,  progress,  and  treatment  of  the  affec¬ 
tion,  1  cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  a  part  of  them  into  this 
page,  especially  as  his  observations  thereon  are  very  generally 
approved  by  the  best  informed  in  the  profession. 

“  I  have  been  frequently  consulted,”  he  says,  “  within  the  last  fifteen 
years,  respecting  a  pulsation  which  is  distinctly  felt  in  the  epigastric 
region.  When  the  patient  first  discovers  this  pulsation  he  is  gene- 
rally  greatly  alarmed,  and  he  has  seldom  found  much  comfort  from 
the  opinion  given  him  by  his  medical  attendant  concerning  its  nature. 
From  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  cases  of  this  kind,  I  am  enabled  to 
state,  that  the  increased  pulsation  of  the  aorta  in  the  epigastric  region, 
very  rarely  depends  on  any  disease  of  the  aorta  itself,  or  of  its  large 
branches  in  that  place ;  and  that  this  occurrence  is  almost  constantly 
of  very  little  importance.  In  the  course  of  my  experience,  I  recollect 
but  one  instance  in  which  such  a  pulsation  depended  on  a  diseased 
swelling  of  the  artery. 

“  In  many  instances,  it  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
causes  of  this  pulsation ;  but,  in  most  cases,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
connected  with  an  imperfect  digestion,  and  an  irritable  constitution. 
When  it  has  once  taken  place,  I  believe  it  seldom  subsides  entirely. 
However,  it  does  not  produce  much  inconvenience,  more  especially 
when  the  mind  has  ceased  being  anxious  about  it ;  and  a  person  may 
continue  to  live  with  this  symptom  or  complaint  just  as  long  as  if  it 
did  not  exist.” 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  this  complaint,  Dr.  Baillie  has 
observed,  that  whatever  improves  the  digestion,  and  renders 
the  constitution  less  irritable,  will  be  of  use  in  mitigating  the 
increased  pulsation;  and  that  it  is  useful  to  remove  the  patient's 
anxiety  respecting  this  disease,  where  it  can  be  fairly  done. 
Therefore,  the  best  treatment  in  such  cases  is  that  advised  for 
Indigestion. 

OF  PALSY. 

Palsy  is  a  diminution,  or  total  loss  of  the  power  of  motion 
and  sensibility  in  certain  parts  of  the  body,  but  without  that 
oppressive  sleep  witnessed  in  apoplexy.  Sometimes  the  powers 
of  voluntary  motion  alone  are  affected  in  any  considerable  de¬ 
gree,  while  those  of  sensation  are  only  rendered  a  little  more 
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obtuse;  at  Ollier  times,  however,  both  kinds  are  equally  torpid, 
and  sometimes  several  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  participate 
in  the  debility,  though  they  are  never  so  completely  lost  as  in 
apoplexy. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  the  disease,  the  hemiplegic 
palsy;  the  paraplegic  palsy;  and  the  local  palsy,  In  the  first, 
the  disease  affects  only  one  side  of  the  body;  in  the  second,  it 
is  confined  to  the  lower  part  of  the  body  on  both  sides;  and  in 
the  third,  to  particular  limbs. 

SYMPTOMS. — Palsy  usually  comes  on  with  a  sudden  though 
slight  loss  of  the  power  of  motion  in  the  parts  affected,  which 
is  frequently  preceded  by  a  numbness,  coldness,  and  paleness, 
and  sometimes  by  convulsive  twitches.  In  some  cases,  this 
loss  of  motive  power  continues  to  increase  till  it  becomes  com¬ 
plete;  in  others,  it  is  stationary  and  partial.  When  the  head 
is  much  affected,  the  eye  and  mouth  are  drawn  on  one  side, 
the  memory  and  judgment  are  impaired,  and  the  speech  is  in¬ 
distinct  and  incoherent.  If  the  disease  affects  the  limbs,  and 
has  been  of  long  duration,  it  not  only  produces  a  loss  of  motion 
and  sensibility,  but  likewise  a  considerable  flaccidity  and  wast¬ 
ing  away  in  the  muscles  of  the  parts  affected. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  is  uncertain ;  and  depends  very 
much  upon  the  state  of  the  nervous  system  at  the  t^ne  of  the 
attack.  If  there  be  no  chronic  debility,  or  other  morbid  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  brain,  the  patient  will  sometimes  recover  entirely  in 
a  week,  or  even  less;  but  if  this  system,  or  some  particular  part 
of  it,  be  in  an  infirm  state,  he  recovers  only  imperfectly;  and 
obtains,  perhaps,  a  thorough  or  a  limited  use  of  the  lower  limb, 
while  the  upper  remains  immoveable ;  or  he  is  compelled  to 
pass  through  the  remainder  of  a  painful  existence  with  only  one 
half  of  his  body  subservient  to  his  will. 

The  paralytic  state  of  the  lower  limbs  generally  depends 
upon  a  diseased  affection  of  the  spine,  in  its  bones,  ligaments,  or 
interior.  In  such  examples,  there  is  at  first  nothing  more  than 
a  slight  numbness  in  the  lower  limbs,  with  an  appearance  of 
stiffness  or  awkwardness  in  the  motion  of  the  muscles;  these 
symptoms  increase  by  degrees;  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in 
walking,  and  an  inability  in  preserving  a  balance;  the  aid  of  a 
staff,  or  the  arm  of  an  assistant,  is  next  demanded ;  and  the 
urine  is  often  found  to  flow  in  a  feeble  stream,  or  perhaps  in¬ 
voluntary.  The  bowels  are  first  always  costive;  but  as  the 
sphincter  of  the  anus  loses  its  power  of  contraction,  the 
motions  at  length  pass  off  involuntarily.  The  disease  may  con¬ 
tinue  for  years,  and  either  terminate  in  recovery,  or  the  patient 
may  at  last  sink  from  general  exhaustion. 
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CAUSES. — Palsy  is  frequently  the  consequence  of  a  fit  of 
apoplexy;  and  all  the  causes  of  apoplexy  may  give  rise  to  this 
disease,  though  no  apoplectic  fit  actually  precedes  it.  These 
causes  are  compression  on  the  brain  from  the  effusion  of  blood, 
tumours,  or  induration  of  the  membranes:  the  circumstances 
predisposing  to  this  disease  being,  advanced  age,  corpulency, 
fulness  and  grossness  of  habit,  an  inordinate  indulgence  in 
wines  and  heavy  fermented  liquors,  excessive  heat,  and  what¬ 
ever  tends  to  relax  and  enervate  the  svstem. 

All  its  varieties  more  generally  appear  in  the  aged  and  infirm, 
than  in  the  young  and  robust;  and  the  left  side  is,  perhaps, 
more  frequently  affected  than  the  right. 

DISTINCTION. — It  will  be  easily  distinguished  from  apo¬ 
plexy  by  contrasting  the  symptoms  of  the  two  diseases. 

TREATMENT.— -As  in  all  other  complaints,  the  treatment 
proper  for  this  disease  will  depend  on  the  age  of  the  patient, 
and  the  state  of  the  constitution.  If  the  age  of  the  patient  is 
not  far  advanced,  and  the  habit  full,  bleeding  and  purging  are 
generally  proper  in  the  commencement,  and  they  are  particu¬ 
larly  indicated  when  the  head  is  much  affected.  In  such  a  state, 
fourteen  or  sixteen  ounces  of  blood  should  be  directly  taken 
from  the  jugular  vein,  or  temporal  artery;  the  saline  purgative. 
No.  26,  page  83,  being  given  so  as  to  act  freely  on  the  bowels ; 
then  quietness  should  be  enjoined,  and  as  little  exercise  of 
body  as  possible.  Plain  food  should  be  given,  and  but  little  of 
it.  If  the  first  bleeding  and  purging  afford  only  partial  relief, 
they  may  be  repeated  to  the  same  extent  without  delay,  in  ro¬ 
bust  habits;  the  quantity  of  blood  drawn  being  always  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  the  degree  in  which 
the  symptoms  approach  to  those  of  apoplexy. 

But  if  the  age  be  considerable,  the  habit  debilitated,  and  the 
pulse  feeble  and  intermitting,  with  little  or  no  stupor,  or  giddi¬ 
ness,  we  shall  in  general  do  better  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  the 
lancet,  and  give  the  purgative.  No.  26,  as  above  advised.  If 
the  constitution  be  very  weak,  a  warmer  purgative  than  this 
will  be  advisable,  as  No.  87,  page  102.  The  purgative  should 
be  repeated  once  or  twice  a  day,  according  to  its  effects,  for  the 
first  four  or  five  days. 

Having  proceeded  in  this  course  for  a  short  time,  if  it  suc¬ 
ceeds,  the  patient  may  soon  recover;  but  should  it  not  succeed, 
and  the  disease  proves  obstinate,  we  are  called  upon  to  endear 
vour  to  re-in vigorate  the  brain,  and  nervous  system  in  general, 
by  means  of  stimulants,  both  external  and  internal.  Electricity 
and  galvanism,  warm  bathing,  leopard’s-bane,  sumach,  vomic 
nut,  and  moxa,  are  the  most  powerful  stimulant  remedies  in 
palsy. 
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Numerous  cases  have  been  cured,  or  greatly  benefited,  by  the 
judicious  use  of  electricity  or  galvanism,  and  unless  there  are 
symptoms  which  contra-indicate  their  employment,  they  should 
never  be  neglected,  when  other  remedies  fail.  They  are  more 
likely  to  be  useful  in  palsy  connected  with  general  debility, 
than  when  it  occurs  in  full  habits.  Some  physicians  recom¬ 
mend  galvanism  as  superior  to  electricity  in  palsy.*  Dr. 
Bardsley,  of  Manchester,  says,  that  he  has  found  it  succeed, 
wdien  the  latter  has  failed. 

In  weakly  habits,  warm  bathing  is  sometimes  useful,  espe¬ 
cially  the  natural  warm  waters  of  Bath  and  Buxton ;  but  in 
persons  who  are  full  of  blood,  they  are  much  less  useful,  and 
should  be  used  with  caution. 

The  leopard’s- bane  {arnica  montana)  has  been  a  good  deal 
praised  by  some  continental  physicians,  and  is  worthy  of  trial. 
But  the  sumach  {rlius  toxicodendron)  is,  perhaps,  much  more 
beneficial.  Dr.  Alderson,  of  Hull,  employed  it  with  success  in 
twenty-four  cases.  He  began  with  a  half  a  grain  or  a  grain  of 
the  powdered  leaves  three  times  a  day,  and  gradually  increased 
it  to  five  or  six  grains,  or  till  he  found  a  sense  of  tingling  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  paralytic  part,  accompanied  with  some  degree  of 
twitching  or  convulsive  motion. 

The  vornic  nut  {mix  vomica)  is  another  medicine  which  has 
been  useful  in  some  instances.  Dr.  Fouquier,  of  Paris,  and 
other  French  physicians,  speak  well  of  it.  Four  grains  of  the 
powder  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  increased 
to  sixteen  or  twenty  grains,  its  effects  being  carefully  watched. 
It  seems  of  most  service  in  sanguine  habits,  where  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  general  strength,  and  energetic  health, 
after  irritation  has  been  allayed,  and  the  pulse  brought  down  to 
a  subdued  and  temperate  state,  by  means  of  blood-letting,  pur¬ 
gatives,  and  a  mild  spare  diet.  When  the  head  is  soon  affected 
bv  small  doses,  it  is  rarelv  of  much  use. 

The  leopard’s-bane,  sumach,  and  vomic  nut,  are  very  active 
medicines,  and,  therefore,  must  be  employed  with  great  caution. 

Turpentine,  guaiacum,  camphor, mustard, horse-radish,  garlic, 
and  other  stimulating  medicines  of  the  same  kind,  have  com¬ 
monly  been  employed  in  palsy,  but  are  only  applicable  to  those 
instances  in  which  debility  prevails,  and  then  they  are  occa¬ 
sionally  beneficial.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  volatile  tinc¬ 
ture  of  guaiacum  may  be  taken  to  the  extent  of  fifty  or  sixty 
drops,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  either  on  sugar,  or  in  milk 

*  Mr.  La  Beaume,  of  No.  31,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  is  a  very  able 
Electrician,  who  gives  his  whole  attention  to  its  correct  application,  and  is  worthy 
the  confidence  of  all  those  who  wish  to  try  the  effects  either  of  Electricity  or 
Galvanism. 
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and  water:  or  two,  three,  or  four  tea-spoonfuls  of  mustard 
seed  may  be  swallowed  thrice  a  day.  Either  of  the  stimulating* 
liniments,  No.  38,  or  43,  page  91,  may  be  rubbed  freely  over 
the  parts  affected,  at  the  same  time.  The  application  of  moxa 
is  worthy  of  a  trial  in  severe  cases. — See  page  bQ. 

In  palsy  of  the  lower  limbs  arising  from  a  disease  in  the  spine, 
the  most  effectual  remedy  is  a  large  issue,  made  as  near  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  diseased  part  of  the  spine,  which  must  be  kept  open 
for  a  great  length  of  time. 

If  the  palsy  arises  from  the  use  of  lead,  or  exposure  to  its 
fumes,  the  means  pointed  out  under  Devonshire  Colic  must  be 
resorted  to,  and  the  palsied  arms  supported  in  splints  and  a 
sling. 

In  debilitated  subjects,  especially  after  the  disease  has  lasted 
some  time,  the  diet  should  be  nutritious,  but  mild,  and  moderate 
in  quantity. 

Shaking  palsy  is  noticed  as  a  distinct  complaint. 

OF  PILES. 

The  piles  consist  in  a  distention  of  what  are  technically  called 
the  hemorrhoidal  veins  ;  or  in  a  relaxation  of  the  surrounding 
skin  and  cellular  substance,  with  an  effusion  of  blood  into  it, 
forming  small  tumours,  either  within  the  anus  or  its  verge,  or 
sometimes  producing  one  tumid  ring,  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

In  some  cases,  they  are  attended  with  a  discharge  of  blood, 
particularly  when  the  patient  goes  to  stool,  called  the  bleeding 
or  open  piles;  in  others,  there  is  no  discharge,  when  they  are 
denominated  the  blind  piles.  Sometimes  they  are  situated 
within  the  gut,  and  obtain  the  name  of  internal  piles ;  but  more 
frequently  they  protrude  beyond  the  anus,  (or  fundament,)  and 
are  called  external  piles. 

SYMPTOMS. — They  are  sometimes  preceded  by  a  sense  of 
weight  in  the  back,  loins,  and  bottom  of  the  belly,  together 
with  uneasiness  of  the  stomach,  and  flatulency  in  the  bowels  ; 
on  going  to  stool,  a  pungent  pain  is  felt  in  the  fundament,  and 
small  tumours  are  found  to  project  beyond  its  verge.  If  these 
break,  a  quantity  of  blood  is  voided,  and  a  considerable  relief 
from  pain  is  obtained ;  if  they  continue  unbroken,  the  patient 
experiences  great  torture  every  time  he  goes  to  stool,  and  feels 
an  inconvenience  when  sitting  down  on  any  hard  seat. 

Frequently,  however,  the  symptoms  are  not  so  severe  as  this, 
but  are,  notwithstanding,  very  troublesome,  as  the  patient  is 
from  time  to  time  annoyed  by  a  relaxation  of  the  skin  about  the 
anus,  and  the  formation  of  a  small  tumour,  which  is  apt  to  in¬ 
crease,  and  be  very  painful,  when  the  patient  is  walking,  or 
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standing’  long.  The  tumour  will  sometimes  bleed,  at  other 
times  it  will  not. 

Piles  which  bleed  but  little,  are  not  of  much  consequence; 
but  those  which  bleed  profusely,  cause  violent  pain,  or  induce 
inflammation,  and  its  effects,  demand  the  greatest  attention. 

CAUSES — General  debility,  and  habitual  costiveness,  are 
the  most  frequent  causes  of  piles.  They  may  likewise  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  hard  riding;  fulness  of  blood  ;  excessive  indulgence 
in  heating  liquors;  the  use  of  aloes;  the  suppression  of  long- 
accustomed  discharges ;  and  the  pressure  of  the  pregnant 
womb. 

Persons  who  lead  sedentary  lives  are  those  most  subject  to 
this  complaint,  as  such  a  mode  of  living  renders  the  bowels 
sluggish  in  their  action,  weakens  the  whole  intestinal  canal, 
produces  internal  obstruction,  and  enervates  the  general  habit. 

TREATMENT. — As  the  piles  are  generallv  owing  to  cos¬ 
tly  ^eness,  and  weakness  of  the  bowels,  one  of  the  best  plans  of 
treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  bowels  in  a  lax  condition  by 
means  of  some  very  mild  aperient,  such  as  sulphur  combined 
with  lenitive  electuary,  and  after  this  has  been  used  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  and  any  accumulation  of  excrement  removed,  a 
suitable  warm  aromatic  or  stimulant,  as  black  pepper,  or  balsam 
of  capivi,  should  follow.  The  brimstone  and  lenitive  electuary 
is  one  of  the  most  proper  aperients  in  this  complaint,  for  it 
clears  the  bowels  without  irritating  them  ;  and  the  aromatics 
recommended  gently  stimulate  the  bowel,  and  give  it  tone. 

Take  of  flower  of  brimstone,  two  drachms;  lenitive  electuary,  an 
ounce  ;  nitre,  in  powder,  one  drachm  ;  syrup,  a  sufficient  quantity 
to  make  the  whole  into  an  electuary.  A  tea-spoonful  should  be 
taken  once,  twice,  or  thrice  a  day,  so  as  to  keep  the  bowels  gently 
open.  . 

After  using  this  for  a  short  time,  take  the  following  as  di¬ 
rected,  still  constantly  preserving  the  bowels  free  from  confine¬ 
ment,  by  the  brimstone  electuary. 

Take  of  best  black  pepper,  in  powder,  elecampane  root,  in  powder,  of 
each,  an  ounce  ;  sweet  fennel  seed,  in  powder,  three  ounces ;  best 
honey,  best  loaf  sugar,  of  each,  two  ounces.  Mix  well  the  first 
three  ingredients,  after  which  the  honey  and  sugar,  melted  together 
over  the  fire,  and  formed  into  a  clear  syrup,  are  to  be  added,  and 
the  whole  beaten  into  a  mass.  The  dose  is  the  size  of  a  nutmeg, 
three  times  a  day,  with  a  glass  of  water  or  white  wine. 

Or  instead  of  this  paste,  the  patient  may  take  thirty  or 
forty  drops  of  balsam  of  capivi,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  either  on 
sugar  or  in  water.  This  balsam  seems  to  be  of  most  service  in 
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piles  which  occur  in  delicate  persons,  and  depend  upon  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  parts. 

Together  with  the  use  of  the  above  internal  medicines,  the 
patient  may  apply  locally,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  the  ointment. 
No.  82,  or  Sir  Henry  Halford’s  pile  ointment,  No.  86,  page 
102.  In  many  cases,  the  latter  ointment  will  be  found  very 
efficacious.  If  any  inflammation  exists  in  the  part,  the  patient 
should  apply  cold  \vater  freely  before  using  an  ointment. 

In  almost  all  cases  of  piles,  whether  occurring  in  strong  or 
weakly  habits,  the  pain  and  irritation  present  are  much  relieved 
by  the  free  application  of  cold  water ;  and  also  by  gently  push¬ 
ing  the  piles  up  within  the  grasp  of  the  sphincter  muscle,  with 
the  fore  finger,  when  they  are  situated  externally.  If  the  heat 
and  irritation  are  very  severe,  the  immersion  of  the  parts  in  a 
bidet  of  cold  water  should  be  resorted  to,  and  will  afford  the 
most  grateful  relief.  Generally  speaking,  the  use  of  cold 
water  is  far  more  beneficial  than  warm  fomentations ;  but 
now  and  then  the  latter  are  found  of  most  service,  when,  of 
course,  they  should  be  preferred. 

If  the  above  plan  of  treatment  is  not  attended  with  satisfac¬ 
tory  relief,  the  sulphate  of  quinine  pills,  No.  103,  page  106,  may 
be  taken  twice  are  thrice  a  day,  at  the  same  time.  In  weakly 
persons,  this  medicine  is  sometimes  of  considerable  service  as 
an  auxiliary  to  the  foregoing  measures. 

But  should  the  piles  occur  in  strong  persons,  from  hard  riding, 
excess  in  heating  liquors,  or  other  causes,  the  black  pepper 
paste  would  not  be  proper,  in  consequence  of  its  heating  quali¬ 
ties,  nor  will  the  balsam  of  capivi  be  often  of  service.  In  such 
instances,  the  objects  are,  to  preserve  the  bowels  in  a  lax  con¬ 
dition  by  the  occasional  use  of  the  brimstone  electuary,  or  the 
mixture,  No.  67,  page  97,  and  to  allay  the  inflammation  locally 
by  the  liberal  use  of  cold  water,  after  applying  eight  or  ten 
leeches  to  the  parts.  Rest,  and  the  horizontal  position,  should 
be  observed,  together  with  a  mild  vegetable  diet,  until  the  in¬ 
flammation  has  subsided.  Here  leeches  are  sometimes  very 
beneficially  employed,  but  they  are  seldom  proper  when  the 
complaint  occurs  in  weakly  habits. 

Now  and  then  persons  of  a  strong  constitution  are  frequently 
troubled  with  the  present  complaint,  although  they  are  tempe¬ 
rate  in  their  habits,  in  which  case,  the  best  remedies  are,  the 
brimstone  electuary,  with  a  dose  of  the  mixture.  No.  67,  occa¬ 
sionally,  cold  water  being  applied  to  the  parts  as  often  as  occa¬ 
sion  requires,  and'  once  a  day,  or  once  in  two  days,  the  pile  oint¬ 
ment,  No.  86,  page  102.  In  point  of  diet,  every  thing  heating 
and  constipating  must  be  avoided.  It  is  in  habits  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  that  the  piles  are  sometimes  salutary  from  the  discharge 
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attending  them,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  that  discharge  must 
be  moderated,  but  not  altogether  checked. 

In  the  open  piles,  should  the  bleeding  be  profuse,  the  coldest 
water  must  be  constantly  applied  to  the  parts,  with  pressure  by 
means  of  cloths  dipped  in  cold  water.  But  there  is,  perhaps, 
nothing*  which  so  directly  stops  the  bleeding,  as  putting  the  piles 
up  within  the  grasp  of  the  sphincter  muscle,  which  may  almost 
always  be  readily  done  by  gentle  pressure  with  the  finger. 

Sometimes  patients  mistake  some  other  disease  about  the  last 
gut  for  the  piles,  and  whenever  there  is  any  doubt  upon  the 
subject,  the  advice  of  an  attentive  and  well-informed  surgeon 
should  be  taken  without  delay. — See  Stricture  of  the  Rectum, 

The  most  efficacious  means  of  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the 
piles  is,  to  keep  the  bowels  free  from  confinement  by  some  mild 
opening  medicine,  and  attention  to  diet  and  exercise,  now  and 
then  resorting  to  a  little  black  pepper  paste,  or  the  balsam  of 
capivi.  Strong  persons,  who  have  a  great  deal  of  blood  flow¬ 
ing  in  their  veins,  may  take  with  advantage  a  little  Epsom  and 
Glauber’s  salt  occasionally,  as  No.  25,  page  87.  The  excision 
of  these  excrescences  is,  however,  the  most  certainly  radical 
cure.  It  may  be  performed  either  by  ligature  or  the  knife.  Some 
surgeons  advise  the  use  of  the  ligature ;  others,  recommend 
the  knife.  The  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  most  able  sur¬ 
geons  is  in  favour  of  excision  by  the  knife,  but  they  are  some¬ 
times  led  to  prefer  the  ligature. 

An  opinion  has  commonly  prevailed,  that  the  bleeding  from 
piles  is  of  a  salutary  or  critical  nature,  but  this  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  false  than  true.  In  weakly  persons,  of  a  confined 
habit  of  body,  they  are  very  generally  a  symptom  of  unsound 
health,  and  ought  to  be  cured  in  the  way  advised.  In  robust 
patients,  however,  and  those  who  are  full  of  blood,  the  bleed¬ 
ing  piles  are  sometimes  useful ;  and  clearly  so,  Avhen  any  com¬ 
plaint,  to  which  the  patient  may  have  been  previously  subject, 
is  either  removed,  or  lessened  in  severity,  on  their  appear¬ 
ance.  In  such  instances,  as  I  have  just  remarked,  they  should 
be  moderated,  but  not  altogether  checked,  which  is  likewise  to 
be  observed  when  they  appear  in  the  place  of  some  other,  and 
long-accustomed  discharge,  as  bleeding  from  the  nose,  &c. 

OF  PLEURISY. 

The  symptoms  and  treatment  of  pleurisy,  or  inflammation  of 
the  membrane  lining  the  chest,  and  which  is  called  the  pleura, 
are  so  much  like  those  noticed  under  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
as  to  render  it  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  treat  of  the  former 
affection  separately,  and  I,  *  therefore,  refer  the  reader  to  the 
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article  on  inflammation  of  the  longs  for  the  usual  symptoms 
and  correct  treatment  of  pleurisy.  Indeed,  many  of  the  most 
able  physicians  assert,  that  the  two  diseases  cannot  ordinarily 
be  distinguished  from  each  other  during  the  life  of  the  patient, 
and  all  agree  that  they  do  not  materially  differ  in  their  treat¬ 
ment. 


But  there  is  a  hastard  or  spurious  pleurisy,  which  might  be 
mistaken,  by  inexperienced  persons,  for  the  true  acute  pleurisy, 
and  which  I  think  it  proper  briefly  to  notice.  This  bastard 
pleurisy  is  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  muscles  covering 
and  passing  between  the  ribs,  which  produces  an  acute  pain  of 
the  side,  increased  on  inspiration.  It  is  distinguished  from 
the  true  pleurisy,  which  is  an  internal  affection,  by  being  at¬ 
tended  with  little  or  no  fever,  and  scarcely  with  any  cough ; 
and  by  the  increase  of  pain  which  always  takes  place  on  move¬ 
ment  of  the  chest,  or  any  exertion  causing  the  contraction  of 
the  inflamed  muscles. 

The  bastard  pleurisy  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  rheumatism  ;  yet 
it  sometimes  spreads  internally,  occasioning  the  true  pleurisy. 

The  most  effectual  means  of  removing  it  is,  to  foment  the 
part  affected  with  hot  water,  and  to  take  a  pill,  composed  of 
a  grain  of  calomel,  a  grain  of  opium,  and  three  grains  of 
James’s  powder  at  bed-time,  which  may  be  repeated  every 
night  till  the  complaint  is  cured.  At  the  same  time,  the  bowels 
should  be  opened  by  some  mild  aperient,  as  No.  67,  page  97, 
or  No.  90,  page  102  ;  and  the  feet  kept  warm  and  dry.  If 
these  means  fail,  a  blister  may  be  applied  to  the  chest,  and  the 
above  calomel  pill  continued. 

OV  PUTRID  SORE  THROAT. 

✓ 

The  putrid  or  malignant  sore  throat  differs  from  the  common 
quinsy  in  being  attended  with  a  darker  crimson  redness  of  the 
throat,  spreading  ulcerations  of  a  dark  foul  appearance,  greater 
general  debility,  and  from  the  accompanying  fever  being  a 
typhus.  It  is  also  generally  contagious,  and  frequently  epidemic. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  numerous 
and  complicated  ;  but  the  attack  often  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  simple  fever,  the  patient  complaining  of  lassitude,  de¬ 
jection  of  spirits,  giddiness,  and  shivering  alternated  with  fits 
of  heat, — the  pulse  is  frequent,  and  the  breathing  more  or  less 
hurried.  There  is  soon  a  sense  of  stiffness  in  the  neck,  with 
hoarseness  of  voice,  and  sore  throat;  when,  upon  inspection, 
the  whole  internal  fauces  appear  of  a  fiery  red  colour;  this  soon 
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changes  to  a  dark  red,  and  becomes  interspersed  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  specks,  of  some  shade  between  a  light  ash  and  dark 
brown.  In  some  cases,  the  first  appearance  which  the  throat 
(properly  the  fauces)  assumes,  is  that  of  a  large  whitish-coloured 
stain,  surrounded  by  a  florid  margin;  the  stain  soon  becoming 
an  extensive  slough.  The  tongue  is  covered  with  a  thick  brown 
fur;  the  inside  of  the  lips  is  beset  with  vesicles,  and  a  thin 
acrid  matter  distils  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  excoriating 
the  neighbouring  parts ;  there  is  often  a  looseness,  and  some¬ 
times  a  constant  discharge  of  an  excoriating  fluid  fromx  the 
anus ;  considerable  fever  attends,  with  an  obvious  evening  ex¬ 
acerbation  or  increase ;  a  small,  frequejit,  irregular  pulse ; 
prostration  of  strength ;  stupor  or  delirium  ; — yet  often,  even 
when  the  disease  terminates  fatally,  the  patient  is  free  from  these 
symptoms,  and  continues  to  walk  about  until  a  few  hours  before 
his  death. 

About  the  second  or  third  day,  a  scarlet  eruption  appears 
about  the  neck  and  face,  and,  by  degrees,  becomes  dispersed 
over  the  whole  body  ;  after  continuing  for  about  four  days,  it 
departs  with  a  desquamation  of  the  outer  skin.  But  it  some¬ 
times  happens,  that  the  putrid  sore  throat  appears  without  any 
eruption  on  the  skin,  which  is  in  general  an  unfavourable  oc¬ 
currence. 

In  the  worst  cases,  the  sloughs  corrode  deeper  and  deeper, 
and  spread  throughout  the  whole  alimentary  tube,*  or  to  the 
windpipe ;  the  symptoms  of  irritation  continue  to  increase ; 
incipient  mortification  supervenes ;  a  severe  purging  comes  on ; 
and  the  patient  expires.  Death  usually  takes  place  before  the 
seventh,  often  as  early  as  the  third  or  fourth  day. 

If  the  breathing  be  much  affected,  it  proceeds  from  the  in¬ 
flammation  spreading  to  the  windpipe,  which  is  unfavourable. 
Fierce  delirium  affords  us  reason  to  believe  that  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  has  spread  to  the  brain. 

A  florid  colour  of  the  eruption  on  the  skin,  with  an  uniform 
diffusion,  and  copious  desquamation,  is  favourable.  When  the 
disease  takes  a  favourable  turn,  the  countenance  begins  to  lose 
that  peculiar  expression,  so  characteristic  of  the  worst  forms  of 
the  disease;  the  pulse  becomes  stronger  and  less  frequent;  the 
breathing  freer;  the  skin,  from  being  parched,  becomes  soft 
and  often  moist,  one  of  the  most  favourable  symptoms  ;  the 
evening  increase  less  remarkable  ;  and  the  discharge  from  the 
intestines  and  nostrils,  if  it  still  continues,  less  acrid, 

CAUSES. — It  generally  arises  from  a  specific  contagion. 

*  The  alimentary  tube,  or  canal,  includes  the  internal  surface  of  ti’.e  gullet, 
stomach,  and  intestine.?,  that  is,  the  whole  space  from  the  beginning  of  the  gullet 
to  the  anus. 
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The  chief  predisposing  causes  are,  a  weak  and  relaxed  habit  of 
body;  childhood;  a  moist  and  warm  state  of  the  atmosphere; 
and  the  autumnal  season.  Adults,  as  well  as  being  less  subject 
to  it,  g-enerally  have  it  in  a  milder  form. 

It  is  sometimes  epidemic,  and  may  last  for  months;  when  it 
is  most  fatal  on  its  first  appearance,  gradually  becoming  milder, 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  epidemic  it  is  scarcely  attended  with 
any  danger. 

TREATMENT. — Cleanliness,  pure  air,  a  free  ventilation, 
and  fumigation  with  the  nitrous  acid  vapour,  are  here  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  united  with  the  use  of  strong  antiseptic 
gargles,  and  the  internal  administration  of  wine,  muriatic  acid, 
and  bark,  are  the  means  most  to  be  depended  upon  for  con¬ 
ducting  the  disease  to  a  successful  issue.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  malady,  emetics  are  likewise  very  beneficial,  and 
the  bowels  should  be  gently  opened.  If,  then,  the  disease  be 
in  its  first  stage,  an  emetic  of  ten  grains  of  ipecacuan  powder, 
and  a  grain  of  emetic  tartar,  should  be  given  directly,  and  its 
operation  promoted  by  the  patienfs  drinking  of  warm  water. 
After  this  operation  is  over,  the  bowels  ought  to  be  moved  by 
the  aperient  mixture.  No.  67,  page  97,  and  a  strong  antiseptic 
gargle  employed  immediately.  Those  substances  which  are 
possessed  of  a  pungent,  aromatic,  and  antiseptic  nature,  with 
little  of  an  astringent  quality,  are  best  fitted  for  the  formation 
of  gargles  in  this  disease ;  and,  perhaps,  there  is  no  single 
article  equal  in  these  respects  to  Cayenne  pepper.  To  make 
this  gargle,  six  or  eight  drachms  of  the  tincture  of  capsicum 
may  be  mixed  with  eight  ounces  of  infusion  of  roses;  or  twenty 
grains  of  the  best  capsicum  berries,  bruised,  may  be  infused  ^in 
six  ounces  of  boiling  water,  to  which  may  be  added  half  an 
ounce  of  tincture  of  myrrh.  Another  excellent  gargle  is  made 
by  adding  one  drachm  of  muriatic  acid,  and  an  ounce  of  tincture 
of  myrrh,  to  six  ounces  of  infusion  of  roses.  All  the  gargles 
should  be  warm,  and  used  frequently.  But  it  is  often  impossible 
to  make  children,  the  most  frequent  subjects  of  this  disease, 
use  a  gargle,  which  is  a  very  perplexing  circumstance,  as  its 
greater  fatality  among  such  patients  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be 
attributed  to  the  difficulty  of  cleansing  their  fauces,  and  to  their 
swallowing  the  putrid  secretion  from  the  throat.  In  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  acrid  matter  must  be  removed,  from  time  to  time, 
by  a  small  sponge  at  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  by  means  of  another 
sponge,  at  the  other  end,  all  the  ulcerated  parts  must  be  after¬ 
wards  touched  with  a  mixture,  composed  of  two  drachms  of 
muriatic  acid,  mixed  with  twelve  or  fourteen  drachms  of  honey 
of  roses,  taking  care  not  to  excite  swallowing. 
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The  patient’s  linen  must  be  frequently  changed,  the  windows 
and  doors  opened,  and  pure  air  freely  admitted,  and  fumiga¬ 
tion  with  the  nitrous  acid  vapour  often  resorted  to.  This  vapour 
is  disengaged  by  putting  half  an  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  into  a 
china  saucer,  or  any  other  suitable  vehicle,  and  sprinkling  into 
it,  from  time  to  time,  a  little  nitre,  the  china  saucer  containing 
the  acid  being  warmed  over  a  lamp,  or  put  into  heated  sand. 
Several  of  these  vessels  may  be  placed  in  the  apartment,  and 
the  passages  leading  to  it,  at  twenty  or  thirty  feet  distance 
from  each  other.  Dr.  Willan  has  remarked,  that  the  refreshing 
antiseptic  vapour,  detached  by  this  process,  and  circulated 
through  the  room,  presently  clears  the  patient’s  throat,  and  at 
the  same  time  removes  the  fetor  both  of  the  breath  and  per¬ 
spiration. 

After  the  above  means  have  been  employed,  the  internal  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  mineral  acids,  bark,  and  wine,  must  be 
had  recourse  to  without  delay,  and  all  that  has  been  said  re¬ 
specting  their  use  in  typhus  fever  is  applicable  here,  since  the 
general  means  to  be  employed  in  putrid  sore  throat  are  precisely 
the  same  as  advised  in  typhus.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  the  fever  sometimes  runs  high,  with  a  hot  and  dry  skin, 
and  flushed  face,  when  it  will  in  general  be  proper  to  delay  the 
employment  of  the  bark  till  these  symptoms  are  relieved,  as 
otherwise  it  may  prove  too  heating;  and  instead  of  it  to  give 
the  muriatic  acid,  which  is  a  powerful  tonic,  and  may  always 
be  given  much  earlier  than  either  the  bark  or  wine.  From  five 
to  eight  drops  of  this  acid,  combined  with  three  drops  of  lau¬ 
danum,  may  be  given,  in  two  ounces  of  water,  every  three 
hours;  and  a  wine-glassful  of  the  best  port  wine  be  administered 
as  often. 

But  should  the  complaint  be  rather  advanced,  and  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  general  excitement  reduced,  then  bark  and  wine  should 
be  taken  in  as  large  doses  as  the  stomach  will  bear.  Dr.  Good, 
of  London,  who  is  a  physician  of  much  observation,  and  cor¬ 
rect  experience,  and  deservedly  of  high  authority  as  an  author, 
judiciously  remarks,  that  time  is  here  every  thing :  if  we  make 
no  progress  in  the  first  thirty- six  hours,  we  may  tremble  for  the 
event;  if  we  lose  ground  in  twenty-four  hours,  we  shall  have  to 
hope  against  hope.”  Women,  unaccustomed  to  wine,  have 
taken  it  successfully  under  this  disease  in  the  proportion  of  two 
bottles  a  day  for  more  than  a  fortnight.  It  is  a-  good  practice 
to  combine  the  bark  with  muriatic  acid  in  such  cases. 

Take  of  best  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  ; 

or  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  two  grains;  decoction  of  bark,  two 
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ounces ;  muriatic  acid,  six  or  eight  drops;  tincture  of  opium,  three 

drops. — Mix  for  a  draug'ht,  to  be  taken  every  three  hours. 

If  the  patient  is  asleep,  he  should  be  waked,  so  that  he  may 
not  be  suffered  to  rest  for  a  period  of  three  hours  at  a  time, 
without  a  fresh  dose  of  this  medicine. 

Children  can  seldom  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  bark  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  be  very  useful,  and  when  that  occurs, 
the  sulphate  of  quinine  (see  page  64)  should  be  substituted  for 
it.  This  sulphate  may  be  given  in  doses  of  a  grain  or  two, 
every  third  hour,  made  into  pills  with  extract  of  gentian,  or 
dissolved  in  water,  with  the  addition  of  six  or  eight  drops  of 
muriatic  acid  to  each  dose.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  adults,  as 
well  as  of  children,  afflicted  with  this  disease,  the  sulphate  of 
quinine  will  be  found  the  most  eligible  mode  of  administering 
the  bark. 

Dr.  Willan  recommends  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  as  a 
tome  of  very  superior  value  in  this  disease,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  being  an  efficacious  antiseptic.  It  may  always 
be  got  pure  at  Mr.  Garden’s,  Chemist,  Oxford  Street.  The 
dose  is  half  a  drachm,  or  a  drachm,  three  times  a  day,  in  cin¬ 
namon  water. 

The  Cayenne  pepper  has  often  been  used  internally  with 
advantage,  especially  in  tropical  climates.  A  Mr.  Stephens, 
during  an  epidemic,  exhibited  it  with  good  effects  to  four  hun¬ 
dred  patients,  and  it  seemed  to  save  some  whose  state  was 
thought  desperate.  Two  table- spoonfuls  of  the  small  red  pep¬ 
per,  or  three  of  the  best  sort  of  common  Cayenne  pepper,  and 
two  tea-spoonfuls  of  fine  salt,  are  to  be  beat  into  a' paste,  on 
which  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water  is  to  be  poured,  and  strained 
off  when  cold  :  an  equal  quantity  of  very  sharp  vinegar  being 
added  to  this  infusion,  a  table-spoonful  of  the  mixture,  every 
half  hour,  is  a  proper  dose  for  an  adult,  and  two  tea-spoonfuls  for 
a  child.  Of  course,  wine  will  be  proper  in  the  intervals,  and 
in  large  quantities,  as  already  advised. 

Should  a  profuse  looseness  arise,  it  must  be  restrained  by 
mild  opiates  and  astringents,  as  No.  114,  page  108,  'or  three 
grains  of  compound  ipecacuan  powder  united  with  twelve  grains 
of  extract  of  catechu,  and  given  every  second  hour  till  the 
diarrhoea  is  checked. 

Vomiting  seldom  proves  obstinate  in  this  disease,  and  the 
best  mode  of  treating  it  is  to  give  the  effervescing  saline 
draught,  No.  23,  page  87.  If  that  is  not  effectual,  half  a 
grain  of  opium  and  three  grains  of  camphor  may  be  made  into 
a  pill,  with  conserve  of  roses,  and  administered  every  two  or 
three  hours. 
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All  spontaneous  bleedings  are  unfavourable  in  putrid  sore 
throat,  and  must  be  checked  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  cold  water,  and  of  cold  astringent  lotions,  as  No. 
63,  page  97,  must  be  as  free  as  it  can  be  made,  without  risking 
too  great  a  diminution  of  heat;  and  considerable  doses  of 
alum  and  sulphuric  acid  must  be  given  internally,  say  fifteen 
grains  of  powdered  alum,  with  forty  drops  of  the  diluted  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  in  three  ounces  of  the  coldest  water.  This  draught 
may  be  repeated  every  hour. 

If  the  urine  is  suppressed,  it  is  here  generally  a  symptom  of 
debility.  Either  warm  fomentations,  or  cold  wet  cloths  applied 
over  the  region  of  the  bladder,  are  the  most  advisable  means  of 
removing  this  affection.  Or  a  mild  clyster  of  sweet  oil  and 
warm  gruel  may  be  injected.  The  invigorating  plan  should  be 
pushed  as  far  as  possible. 

In  endeavouring  to  support  the  patient’s  strength,  our  prin¬ 
cipal  dependence  must  be  upon  the  free  use  of  wine,  bark,  and 
the  mineral  acids ;  but  preparations  of  arrow-root,  sago,  tapi¬ 
oca,  and  the  like,  may  also  be  frequently  given,  if  the  patient 
will  swallow  them.  His  ordinary  drink  should  consist  of  Port 
wine  negus,  acidulated  with  orange-juice. 

The  putrid  sore-throat  being  highly  contagious,  especially 
among  children,  it  will  be  prudent,  on  the  first  appearance  of 
the  disease,  to  separate  the  sick  from  the  rest  of  the  family; 
and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  excrement  and  urine, 
together  with  the  discharge  from  the  patient’s  mouth,  should  be 
removed  from  the  house  directly  they  are  voided. 

OF  RHEUMATISM. 

This  complaint  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  species,  the 
acute  and  chronic  rheumatism,  which,  as  they  differ,  in  some 
measure,  in  their  symptoms  and  treatment,  I  shall  treat  of 
separately. 

Of  Acute  Rheumatism. 

Acute  rheumatism  consists  in  pain,  inflammation,  and  fulness, 
usually  about  the  larger  joints  and  surrounding  muscles;  which 
symptoms  often  wander  from  one  part  to  another;  the  urine 
depositing  a  red  sediment,  and  the  accompanying  fever  being 
inflammatory. 

It  is  the  disease  which  some  persons  call  rheumatic  fever,  and 
which  others,  very  erroneously,  denominate  rheumatic  gout. 
I  have  known  even  medical  men  of  respectability  call  it  by  the 
latter  name,  a  convincing  proof  that  they  know  not  what  they 
were  about. 
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SYMPTOMS. — The  acute  rheumatism  usually  commences 
with  languor,  chilliness  succeeded  by  heat,  thirst,  restlessness, 
and  a  quick  pulse;  there  is  also  a  sense  of  weight,  coldness  of 
the  limbs,  and  confined  bowels.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two, 
inflammation,  with  acute  pain,  tumour,  and  tension,  makes  its 
appearance  in  one,  or  more,  of  the  larger  joints  of  the  body. 
The  pain  is  frequently  transitory,  and  apt  to  shift  from  joint  to 
joint,  leaving  the  part  previously  occupied,  swollen,  red,  and 
extremely  tender  to  the  touch.  The  pulse  now  becomes  full 
and  hard;  the  blood,  when  drawn  from  a  vein,  is  cupped, 
exhibiting  the  inflammatory  surface ;  the  tongue  preserves  a 
steady  whiteness:  the  bowels  are  commonly  very  costive;  the 
urine  high-coloured;  and  often  there  is  a  profuse  sweating, 
unattended  by  relief. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  pain  is  the  first  symptom,  and  the 
fever  follows.  When  the  pain,  is  not  very  severe,  and  confined 
to  a  few  parts,  the  fever  is  slight;  when  it  is  severe  and  felt  in 
many  parts,  the  fever  is  more  considerable,  and  it  is  most  so 
when  the  pains  extend  over  the  whole  body.  Both  the  pain 
and  fever  generally  suffer  an  increase  in  the  evening,  and  a  re¬ 
mission  towards  morning.  The  pains  are  much  increased  on 
the  slightest  motion  requiring  the  action  of  the  muscles  affected, 
and  are  most  severe,  as  well  as  most  apt  to  shift  their  place,  in 
the  night-time.  The  fever  abates  sooner  than  the  local  symp¬ 
toms,  and  is  rarely  protracted  beyond  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks.  The  pains,  for  the  most  part,  are  the  last  symptom 
which  leaves  the  patient.  They  often  begin  to  abate  about  the 
eighth  or  tenth  day,  but  generally  continue,  with  more  or  less 
severity,  to  the  thirtieth  or  fortieth.  Sometimes  they  continue 
for  months  or  even  years;  and  it  is  very  uncommon  for  them  to 
disappear  before  the  twentieth  day. 

CAUSES. — Cold  or  damp  applied  when  the  body  is  heated, 
is  the  most  usual  cause;  and  the  young  and  vigorous,  and  those 
between  the  age  of  puberty  and  thirty- five,  are  most  subject  to 
it.  It  is  more  frequent  in  the  beginning  and  towards  the  end 
of  winter,  than  at  any  other  season. 

Persons  who  are  full  of  blood  are  frequently  attacked  by  it, 
and  whatever  occasions  a  sudden  fulness  of  habit  may  be  ranked 
among  its  exciting  causes. 

DISTINCTION. — The  only  disease  with  which  it  is  liable 
to  be  confounded  is  gout,  which  see.  The  gout  is  preceded  by 
more  evident  symptoms  of  indigestion;  comes  on  more  sud¬ 
denly;  attacks  the  small  joints;  and  has  not  so  strongly  marked 
an  increase  of  the  fever  and  other  symptoms  at  night,  as  we 
witness  in  acute  rheumatism. 

TREATMENT. — The  chief  remedies  in  the  inflammatory 
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or  acute  rlieumatism  are,  blood-letting,  mild  purgatives,  dia¬ 
phoretic  or  gentle  sweating  medicines,  calomel,  opium,  and 
emetic  tartar  combined,  bark,  and  the  wine  of  meadow-saffron; 
and,  if  they  are  skilfully  employed,  they  are  very  generally 
equal  to  insuring  a  satisfactory  termination  of  the  disease  in  a 
moderate  time.  In  the  commencement,  the  fever  is  in  general 
considerable,  and  sometimes  violent,  when  the  patient  should 
be  bled  from  the  arm  to  the  extent  of  from  ten  to  sixteen 
ounces,  which  may  be  repeated  every  day  to  the  second,  third, 
or  fourth  time,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  fever,  and  the 
age  and  strength  of  the  patient.  A  mild  purge,  as  a  dose  of 
the  mixture  No.  67,  page  97,  or  the  draught.  No.  25,  page  87, 
should  follow  the  bleeding,  and  may  be  continued  every  morn¬ 
ing  for  the  first  six  or  seven  days;  the  following  medicine 
being  given  during  the  day: 

Take  of  compound  powder  of  ipecacuan,  twenty-four  grains ;  conserve 
of  hips,  a  sufficient  quantit}’^  to  make  the  powder  into  six  pills. — 
Let  one  be  taken  three  times  a  day,  washing  it  down  with  the  dia¬ 
phoretic  draught.  No.  24,  page  87. 

Together  with  these  remedies,  a  grain  and  a  half  of  calomel, 
combined  with  a  grain  of  opium,  and  a  grain  of  James’s  pow¬ 
der,  or  half  a  grain  of  emetic  tartar,  and  made  into  a  pill  with 
a  little  conserve  of  roses,  may  be  given  every  night,  at  bed¬ 
time.  It  relieves  pain  and  inflammation,  and  sometimes  has 
much  influence  in  shortening  the  term  of  the  disease.  If  the 
patient  should  be  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  action  of 
opium,  it  will  often  be  better  to  give  only  half  a  grain  in  this 
pill,  especially  in  the  commencement  of  a  very  acute  attack. 

In  respect  to  blood-letting,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  it 
should  not  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  pain,  when 
the  general  excitement  does  not  warrant  it.  It  is  the  state  of 
the  fever  only  which  is  to  direct  us  in  the  use  of  the  lancet,  the 
abstraction  of  blood  in  acute  rheumatism  being  always  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  violence  of  the  fever.  It  must  also  be  regulated, 
in  a  great  measure,  by  the  age,  strength,  and  habits  of  the 
patient,  and  his  residence,  whether  in  town  or  country,  ought 
likewise  to  be  considered.  If  the  patient  be  young  and  vigor¬ 
ous,  two  or  three  bleedings  will  generally  be  followed  by  much 
relief,  if  the  first  abstraction  of  blood  is  not  found  sufficient,  and 
the  repetition  of  the  blood-letting  will  be  still  more  necessary 
and  useful  when  a  free  and  luxurious  mode  of  living  is  added 
to  youth  and  strength.  And  patients  who  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  a  healthful  country  residence,  will  bear  bleeding  in  this  dis¬ 
ease  much  better  than  those  who  inhabit  populous  cities,  or 
marshy  districts.  Upon  the  whole,  the  employment  of  the 
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lancet  is  seldom  proper  after  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  and  at  no 
time  when  the  fever  is  abating,  although  the  pains  should  be¬ 
come  worse. 

After  the  disease  has  been  treated  in  this  way  for  a  week  or 
ten  days,  the  wine  of  meadow-saffron  may  be  administered, 
should  the  pains  still  continue  severe.  This  medicine  is  not 
applicable  to  the  beginning  of  the  complaint,  but  towards  the 
decline  it  is  frequently  of  much  service  in  allaying  pain  and  in¬ 
flammation  in  the  joints;  but  it  must  not  be  used  very  freely. 
Forty  or  fifty  drops  of  it  may  be  taken  in  any  agreeable  vehicle, 
twice  a  day,  when  the  pain  is  violent;  or  it  may  be  taken  in 
the  following  form : 

Take  of  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  half  an  ounce ;  wine  of  mea¬ 
dow-saffron,  forty  drops  or  half  a  drachm ;  syrup  of  poppies,  a 

drachm ;  camphor  mixture,  an  ounce. — Mix  for  a  draught,  to  be 

taken  every  six  hours,  while  the  pain  requires  it. 

When  the  fever  has  been  subdued  by  the  foregoing  means, 
and  some  days  have  elapsed  from  the  first  attack  of  the  malady, 
the  best  course  is,  to  give  the  opening  medicine  recommended 
above,  three  or  four  times  a  week,  continuing  the  pill  of  com¬ 
pound  ipecacuan  powder  just  noticed,  through  the  day,  with 
the  calomel  pill  at  night.  Or,  instead  of  the  compound  ipeca¬ 
cuan  pill,  the  Peruvian  bark  maybe  administered.  It  has 
been  praised  by  some  physicians  of  the  highest  authority,  among* 
whom  are  Sir  Edward  Hulse,  Dr.  Fothergill,  and  Dr.  Fordyce, 
as  being  capable  of  alone  curing  the  severest  cases.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  often  an  admirable  medicine  after  the  first  seven  or  eight 
days,  the  hardness  of  pulse  and  fever  having  been  reduced,  and 
an  abatement  of  the  symptoms  begun  to  be  perceived,  [n 
such  cases,  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  powdered  bark  may  be 
taken  every  three  hours.  One  of  the  most  striking  cases  of 
quick  recovery,  clearly  obtained  by  medical  treatment,  in  an 
acute  disease,  which  I  ever  witnessed,  was  the  cure  of  a  very 
violent  attack  of  the  present  complaint  by  the  Peruvian  bark. 
The  patient  was  a  young  man,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  who, 
when  I  first  saw  him,  had  been  confined  to  his  room  by  inflam¬ 
matory  rheumatism  for  about  ten  weeks,  tie  had  been  largely 
bled,  and  purged,  and  had  sweated  profusely,  yet  the  symptoms, 
at  the  end  of  ten  weeks,  seemed  to  be  almost  as  violent  as  ever, 
although  he  had  occasional  remissions  of  two,  three,  or  four 
days’  duration.  The  night  I  commenced  my  attendance  he  was 
in  a  great  deal  of  pain,  confined  to  his  bed,  sweating  profusely, 
and  through  every  covering,  with  a  pulse  full,  quick,  and  throb¬ 
bing,  but  not  hard,  and  his  friends  were  much  alarmed  for  his 
safety.  His  physician  had  seen  him  two  or  three  hours  before, 
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and  wished  to  have  him  bled  again;  but  the  family  not  liking 
that,  he  ordered  a  large  dose  of  a  sweating  powder,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  given.  On  visiting  him,  I  ordered  the  bark,  in 
doses  of  fifteen  grains  of  the  powder,  every  four  hours,  which 
was  immediately  commenced,  and  continued  in  the  same  quan* 
titles  for  near  a  fortnight.  The  next  day  he  was  sensibly  much 
better,  the  pains  were  greatly  relieved,  the  perspiration  was  re¬ 
moved,  and  never  again  returned,  and  by  degrees  his  appetite 
and  sleep  became  good ;  in  short,  he  grew  evidently  better 
and  better  every  day,  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  took  a  journey 
of  nearly  a  hundred  miles  without  sustaining  the  least  injury. 

Now,  I  should  generally  order  the  sulphate  of  quinine  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  any  other  form  of  giving  the  bark,  as  from  its  agree¬ 
ing  so  remarkably  well  with  the  stomach,  it  is  likely  to  be  still 
more  beneficial.  The  proper  dose  here  is,  two  or  three  grains, 
three  times  a  day. 

Any  local  application  to  the  swollen  and  inflamed  joints  is 
rarely  of  service  in  acute  rheumatism,  though  frequently  bene¬ 
ficial  in  the  chronic  species.  In  the  former  case,  the  simplest 
topical  applications  are  the  best,  such  as  fomentations  with  luke¬ 
warm  water,  or  the  use  of  the  mixture  of  spirit  of  wine  and 
camphor  mixture,  noticed  under  acute  gout,  at  page  346,  after 
the  fever  has  abated.  For  any  stiffness  or  chronic  pains  left  in 
the  joints  after  the  disease  has  been  removed,  bathing  the  parts 
twice  a  day  with  lukewarm  salt  and  water,  and  then  rubbing 
them  once  a  day  with  a  stimulating  liniment,  as  advised  under 
Gout,  will  generally  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  removing 
those  symptoms.  When  convalescent,  the  patient  should  like¬ 
wise  resort  to  moderate  exercise,  both  within  doors  and  in  the 
open  air;  and,  if  his  strength  will  permit,  a  walk  of  several 
miles,  every  other  day,  will  be  found  of  eminent  service  in 
restoring  use  to  the  limbs,  and  perfecting  the  recovery. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  spare  in  the  commencement,  and 
throughout  the  disease  mild  and  diluting,  consisting  chiefly  of 
milk  whey,  and  the  usual  farinaceous  decoctions,  as  barley- 
water,  toast- water,  thin  gruel,  &c.  As  he  becomes  convalescent, 
he  must  gradually  return  to  a  more  nourishing  diet  of  animal 
food,  eggs,  bread,  biscuit,  &c.  in  the  manner  described  at 
page  348.  The  temperature  of  the  patient’s  room  should  be  as 
uniform  as  possible,  and  of  a  moderate  warmth.  Some  think  he 
shoo  id  be  laid  in  blankets,  but  that  is,  in  general,  improper. 

Though  the  bark  may  not  have  been  used  in  the  active 
stages  of  the  disease,  it  will  be  found  in  its  decline  a  useful 
tonic  in  expediting  and  perfecting  a  return  to  the  patient’s 
former  health  and  strength. 
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Of  Chronic  Rheumatism, 

The  chronic  rheumatism  differs  from  the  acute  in  being 
attended  with  little  or  no  fever  or  inflammation,  the  chief 
symptoms  being  pain  and  swelling  in  the  large  joints,  and  in 
the  course  of  certain  muscles.  The  former  is  clearly  a  disease 
of  debility ;  the  latter  is  an  inflammatory  complaint. 

The  chronic  species  becomes  fixed  most  frequently  in  the 
loins,  hip,  knee,  and  ancles,  but  every  large  joint  is  liable  to 
its  attacks.  The  general  heat  of  the  body  seldom  exceeds  its 
natural  temperature,  and  the  pulse  is  rarely  quicker  than  eighty 
strokes  in  a  minute ;  the  joints  are  swollen,  but  not  to  so  great 
a  degree  as  in  the  acute  species,  being  of  a  pale  hue,  cold  and 
stiff,  roused  with  difficulty  to  perspiration,  and  always  comforted 
by  the  application  of  warmth. 

The  same  causes  give  rise  to  this  and  to  the  acute  species ; 
and  violent  strains  and  spasms  will  cause  chronic  rheumatism 
wdiere  the  constitution  is  peculiarly  disposed  to  the  maladjr. 

TREATMENT. — I  have  just  remarked,  that  it  is  a  disease 
of  debility,  and  the  mode  of  treatment  must  be  founded  on 
this  idea.  Bleeding  and  purging,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be 
thought  of  here ;  the  most  efficacious  remedies  being  those 
which  are  of  a  warm  balsamic  nature,  and  which  promote  the 
insensible  perspiration ;  such  are  guaiacum,  turpentine,  cam¬ 
phor,  cajeput  oil,  mustard,  and  the  compound  ipecacuan 
powder.  Local  stimulants  are  likewise  often  of  great  service, 
more  especially  the  stimulus  of  Galvanism  or  Electricity. 

In  the  whole  catalogue  of  medicines  recommended  for  the 
relief  and  cure  of  chronic  rheumatism,  there  is  none  more 
appropriate  and  useful  than  the  compound  ipecacuan  powder, 
for  it  is  eminently  serviceable  in  relieving  the  pains,  disposing 
to  sleep,  and  keeping  up  a  gentle  and  salutary  discharge  from 
the  skin,  which  of  all  others  is  the  evacuation  affording  most 
benefit  in  cases  of  this  description.  Four  grains  of  this 
powder  may  be  made  into  a  pill  with  a  little  extract  of  gentian, 
and  given  three  or  four  times  a  day;  about  a  quarter  of  a  grain 
of  aloes  being  added  to  each  pill,  to  prevent  costiveness.  At 
the  same  time,  the  affected  parts  may  be  rubbed  thrice  a  day, 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  one  of  the  liniments.  No.  38, 
42,  or  43,  page  91;  the  painful  joints  being  always  wrapped  in 
flannel.  If  the  pains  are  very  severe,  and  the  patient’s  general 
health  appears  deranged,  a  grain  of  calomel,  two  grains  of 
James’s  or  of  the  antimonial  powder,  and  a  grain  of  opium,  may 
be  made  into  a  pill  with  a  little  conserve,  and  taken  every 
night  at  bed-time.  This  pill  will  sometimes  be  found  of  great 
value.  In  addition  to  these  means,  a  tepid  bath  at  90  degrees 
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should  be  used  every  other  morning,  for  about  half  an  hour  or 
forty  minutes ;  or  a  trial  be  given  to  the  air-pump  vapour  bath, 
if  within  the  patient’s  reach. 

Next  in  efficacy  to  the  above  ipecacuan  powder  is,  I  think, 
the  volatile  or  ammoniated  tincture  of  guaiacum,  which  may  be 
tried  in  doses  of  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  drops,  every  four  hours, 
dropped  on  sugar,  or  taken  in  milk  and  water.  The  liniment 
being  applied  locally,  and  the  calomel  pill  taken  at  night,  with 
the  warm  bath  occasionally,  as  just  advised. 

If  these  fail,  the  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  taken  internally, 
and  is  sometimes  very  useful.  Half  an  ounce  of  this  oil  may 
be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre, 
of  which  mixture  a  tea-spoonful,  three  times  a  day,  in  any 
agreeable  vehicle,  is  the  proper  dose. 

Should  the  complaint  prove  particularly  obstinate,  which  is 
not  uncommon,  I  would  recommend  a  trial  of  the  following 
pills,  instead  of  those  made  with  the  compound  ipecacuan 
powder  alone. 

Take  of  best  compound  ipecacuan  powder,  thirty-six  grains;  extract 
of  hemlock,  prepared  in  vacuo,  one  drachm  ;  best  gum  guaiacum^ 
in  powder,  twenty-four  grains;  socotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  four 
grains. — ^Mix,  and  divide  into  twenty-four  pills.  Two  or  three  to 
be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

Of  course  the  liniments  before  recommended,  with  the 
calomel  pill  at  night,  and  the  warm  bath,  must  not  be  neglected 
while  taking  these  pills. 

The  arsenical  solution  is  a  medicine  which  has  been  highly 
praised  by  Dr.  Bardsley,  of  Manchester,  and  others;  but, 
from  its  activity,  it  ought  not  to  be  used  till  the  foregoing 
remedies  have  failed  of  success.  It  is,  in  general,  of  no  use 
in  recent  cases,  and  in  young  persons ;  but  in  the  long-standing 
attacks  of  old  subjects,  it  will  sometimes  perfectly  succeed 
after  every  previous  expedient  has  failed.  See  what  is  said  of 
this  medicine  at  page  4. 

The  meadow-saffron  has  been  much  extolled  of  late  years  by 
some  respectable  practitioners.  It  is  certainly  much  more 
applicable  and  safe  in  chronic  rheumatism  than  in  the  acute 
species,  or  in  gout;  yet  what  has  been  said  of  it  under  the 
article  on  Gout,  is  likewise  true  of  its  use  in  the  present  disease. 
If  it  be  used  moderately,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
approved  remedies  here  noticed,  it  will  often  be  of  much  ser¬ 
vice  ;  but  if  trusted  to  alone,  and  incautiously  employed  in  large 
quantities,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  injurious.  In  such  large 
quantities,  it  will,  undoubtedly,  mitigate  the  patient’s  sufferings, 
but  it  will  also  weaken  his  stomach,  and  disturb  his  digestion. 
Thirty  or  forty  drops  of  the  wine  of  meadow-saffron  may  be 
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taken,  twice  a  day,  mixed  with  five  grains  of  magnesia,  and 
two  ounces  of  water. 

The  local  stimulants  of  most  service  here,  are  the  strong 
liniments  mentioned  at  page  91,  the  burning  of  moxa,  and 
Electricity  or  Galvanism.  Whatever  liniment  is  applied  to  the 
affected  parts,  it  should  be  rubbed  in  frequently,  and  with  active 
friction,  by  the  patient  himself.  The  friction  can  hardly  be  too 
long  continued  at  one  time,  or  too  frequently  resorted  to,  for  it 
has  alone  wrought  wonders  in  desperate  cases.  Dr.  Balfour,  of 
Edinburgh,  has  published  a  useful  book  on  the  good  effects  of 
friction  and  compression  in  rheumatism,  in  which  he  relates 
numerous  examples  of  its  efficacy  in  the  worst  cases.  Admiral 
Henry,  of  Eolvenden,  in  Kent,  was  almost  a  cripple  from  a 
very  protracted  attack  of  chronic  rheumatism,  and  he  cured 
himself  by  the  steady  use  of  friction  alone.  Besides  the  hand, 
he  employed  small  pieces  of  wood,  rounded  at  the  top,  with 
which  he  used  to  rub  and  compress  the  stiff  and  painful  parts. 
In  severe  and  obstinate  instances,  I  would  strongly  urge  a  trial 
of  moxa,  which  has  sometimes  been  very  successful  in  removing 
stiffness  and  pain  in  inveterate  forms  of  this  malady.  For  the 
manner  of  using  it,  see  the  directions  at  page  50. 

Electricity,  in  the  form  of  aura  or  sparks,  or  in  slight  shocks, 
is  worthy  of  much  confidence ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Galvanism. 

The  operation  of  Galvanism  is  more  soothing  and  agreeable 
to  most  persons  than  that  of  Electricity,  and,  perhaps,  is  com¬ 
monly  more  efficacious  here.  It  has,  undoubtedly,  effected 
great  and  salutary  changes  in  this  painful  complaint,  and  ought 
not  to  be  neglected  if  the  more  common  plans  of  treatment  fail. 

The  vapour  bath  is  also  of  eminent  service  in  many  cases. 
It  may  be  used  at  about  one  hundred  and  ten  degrees,  once  or 
twice  a  week.  By  promoting  a  free  perspiration  it  greatly 
relieves  the  internal  parts. 

The  air-pump  vapour  bath  has  been  found  of  remarkable 
service  in  many  extreme  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism,  even 
when  accompanied  with  stiffness  and  contraction  of  the  joints  and 
muscles,  and  after  the  vapour  bath,  applied  in  the  usual  manner, 
had  failed  to  produce  any  beneficial  effects.  The  air-pump  bath 
is  a  local  application  to  the  parts  immediately  affected,  and  com¬ 
bines  the  powers  of  the  most ’effectual  fomentations  with  those 
of  dry  cupping  ;  so  that  by  removing  the  weight  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  from  the  injured  parts,  and  promoting  a  free  perspiration 
at  the  same  time,  it  resolves  obstruction,  imparts  a  freedom  to 
the  local  circulation,  and  effectually  assists  nature  in  her  efforts 
to  change  the  diseased  condition  of  action  present,  for  one  that 
is  healthy.  If  the  case  requires  it,  it  may  be  used  alternately 
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with  Galvanism,  and  these  remedies  united,  are,  in  some  obsti¬ 
nate  cases,  much  more  efficacious,  than  either  of  them  employed 
alone.  See  what  is  said  of  the  air-pump  vapour  bath  at  page 
130,  and  in  M.  La  Beaume’s  Essay  on  this  bath. 

The  Bath  and  Buxton  warm  waters  are  well  known  to  be  of 
much  value  in  the  present  complaint.  A  course  of  warm 
bathing  at  Buxton  is  one  of  the  best  means  which  can  be 
resorted  to  for  a  cure  of  the  stiffness  and  chronic  pains  left 
after  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism. 

The  tartar  emetic  ointment,  rubbed  near  the  seat  of  any 
fixed  and  severe  rheumatic  pain,  will  bring  out  a  large  crop  of 
pustules,  and  sometimes  afford  essential  relief. 

Acupuncturation  has  lately  been  recommended  in  this  dis¬ 
ease,  and  may  be  tried  in  severe  examples,  where  the  pre¬ 
ceding  remedies  fail.  It  consists  in  making  a  small  puncture 
in  or  near  the  part  of  the  body  affected,  with  a  long  needle. 
The  puncture  produces  little  or  no  pain,  and  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  no  bleeding.  A  single  puncture  is  sometimes  found 
sufficient  to  remove  the  pain ;  and  if  it  shoots  to  another  part, 
that  is  punctured  in  the  same  way  as  the  original  seat  of 
the  irritation.  Now  and  then,  acupuncturation  appears  to  have 
been  followed  by  very  striking  advantages;  but,  in  general, 
the  improvement  of  the  general  health  must  be  attended  to  at 
the  same  time. 

The  best  remedies  for  chronic  rheumatism  originating  in  a 
syphilitic  affection,  or  accompanying  secondary  symptoms,  are, 
a  pint  of  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  taken  in  divided 
doses  during  the  day,  with  an  alterative  pill,  as  No.  89,  page 
102,  or  No.  liK),  page  105,  every  night,  or  every  other  night, 
a  warm  bath  at  95  degrees,  thrice  a  week,  country  air,  and  a 
mild  nutritious  diet, 

The  clothing  should  be  wann,  and  the  diet  generous  and 
stimulating,  but  moderate  in  quantity,  so  that  the  stomach 
may  never  be  overloaded.  As  an  article  of  clothing  for  the 
rheumatic,  an  under  waistcoat  of  chamois  leather  is,  generally, 
of  very  great  service,  and  sometimes  proves  of  the  most 
striking  advantage.  If  the  lower  extremities  of  the  body  are 
much  affected,  drawers  also,  made  of  the  same  material, 
should  be  worn.  This  leather  washes  like  linen,  only  it  must 
not  he  washed  in  hot  water.  For  the  first  day  or  two,  it 
usually  feels  cold  and  uncomfortable,  but  soon  becomes  more 
comfortable  than  flannel.  It  is  proper  to  have  several  sets, 
and  to  change  them  frequently.  The  price  is  about  sixteen 
shillings  a  set.  Dr.  Uwins,  of  Bedford  Bow,  has  found  this 
leather  of  much  use  in  his  practice,  and  the  public  are  indebted 
to  him  for  his  strenuous  endeavours  to  make  the  rheumatic 
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and  valetudinary  acquainted  with  its  uncommon  value,  as  an 
article  of  clothing.* 

Before  concluding  this  article,  it  is  necessary  to  apprize  the 
reader  that  we  frequently  meet  in  practice  with  flying  or  fixed 
chronic  pains,  attended  by  stiffness,  which  imitate  rheumatic 
pains,  but  are  owing  to  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels;  indeed,  some  of  these  cases  may  be  correctly  called 
rheumatic.  In  such  instances,  the  symptoms  of  indigestion  will 
generally  present  themselves  more  or  less  clearly  marked,  and 
the  most  effectual  remedies  will  be  those  pointed  out  under 
that  complaint,  especially  the  alterative  pill.  No.  88,  or  89, 
page  102,  every  night,  with  a  light  bitter  infusion  and  carbonate 
of  soda,  as  No.  74,  page  99,  through  the  day,  the  bowels  being 
preserved  regular  by  the  aperient  pills.  No.  90,  page  103. 
Another  valuable  plan  in  these  particular  instances  is,  to  take 
half  a  pint  of  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  twice  a 
day,  with  five  grains  of  blue  pill  and  five  of  extract  of  hemlock, 
made  into  two  pills,  every  night.  If  the  pains  are  severe,  the 
patient  may  increase  the  quantity  of  hemlock  here  ordered,  and 
take  ten  grains  of  it, ,  once  or  twice  a  day,  with  five  grains  of 
the  blue  pill  in  the  whole,  daily.  Whatever  medicine  be 
resorted  to,  the  diet  and  regimen  laid  down  under  Indigestion 
must  be  attentively  pursued  ;  considerable  exercise  on  toot  or 
horseback  being  taken  every  day,  with  friction,  early  rising,  &c. 

Rheumatic  Gout  is  a  term  frequently  made  use  of  in  conver¬ 
sation  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  have  had  its  origin  in  ignorance, 
as  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  such  complaint.  Whatever 
difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  among  discerning  profes¬ 
sional  men  on  this  subject,  it  is  certain,  that  rheumatic  gout  is 
a  malady  whose  symptoms  cannot  be  clearly  described,  and  that 
what  is  so  called  by  the  vulgar  and  uninformed  is,  ^generally 
speaking,  acute  or  inflammatory  rheumatism. 

OF  RICKETS. 

This  disease  consists  in  a  want  of  due  firmness  in  the  bones, 
in  consequence  of  a  deficiency  in  the  phosphate  of  lime  in 
their  structure. 

SYMPTOMS. — It  often  comes  on  slowly,  the  first  appear¬ 
ances  being  a  flaccidity  of  the  flesh,  emaciation  of  the  body, 
and  paleness  of  the  complexion.  The  head,  at  the  same  time, 
appears  large  with  respect  to  the  body,  and  the  sutures  are 

*  A  striking  case  of  a  nobleman  cured  of  obstinate  rheumatism,  by  wearing 
this  leather,  is  related  in  the  small  work  before  recommended,  viz.  '■'•Sure  methods 
of  Improving  Health  and  Prolonging  Life,  by  regulating  the  Diet  and  Regimenf 
to  which  I  refer  the  reader,  as  the  account  is  too  long  to  be  introduced  here. 
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preternaturally  open.  The  head  continues  to  increase  in  size; 
the  forehead  becomes  unusually  prominent ;  the  neck  is  short ; 
the  teething  is  very  slow,  and  much  later  than  usual,  and  the 
teeth  that  do  appear,  soon  spoil,  and  are  apt  to  fall  out.  The 
ribs  lose  their  convexity;  the  breast  bone  protrudes;  the  spine 
is  incurvated ;  the  extremities  of  the  bones  of  the  limbs 
enlarge,  while  the  other  part  of  the  bones  appears  more  slender 
than  natural,  in  their  whole  length  they  become  soft  and  flex¬ 
ible,  unable  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body,  and,  at  last, 
much  distorted. 

The  child’s  strength  also  is  diminished,  he  is  averse  to  making 
exertion,  and  is  unable  to  walk ;  the  appetite  is  sometimes 
good,  but  often  capricious  and  deficient;  the  motions  are  offen¬ 
sive,  and  of  a  bad  colour;  and  the  belly  often  much  swelled 
and  hard.  In  the  beginning,  there  is  no  fever,  but  in  the 
advanced  stage,  a  frequent  pulse,  with  thirst,  heat,  and  other 
symptoms  of  a  hectic  nature,  attend. 

Causes. — it  has  been  said  above,  that  a  deficient  formation 
of  bony  earth  constitutes  the  immediate  cause  of  rickets ;  but 
the  remote  and  predisposing  causes  are  often  involved  in  much 
obscurity.  In  general,  however,  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  the 
same  as  those  which  give  rise  to  scrofula,  though  there  must 
exist  in  the  child’s  constitution  a  disposition  to  this  particular 
form  of  disease  rather  than  to  any  other. 

Parents  of  a  weakly  habit  of  body,  whether  natural,  or 
acquired  by  an  irregular  and  injurious  mode  of  living,  are  most 
liable  to  have  their  offspring  afflicted  with  this  disease.  A 
damp  and  cold  residence,  impure  air,  inattention  to  cleanliness, 
deficient  exercise,  innutritions  food,  and  severe  disorder  of  the 
digestive  organs,  will  favour,  in  a  powerful  manner,  the  action 
of  the  exciting  causes. 

The  disease  seldom  appears  before  the  ninth  month,  and 
rarely  shows  itself  after  the  second  or  third  year.  It  seems  to 
be  almost  solely  confined  to  cold  and  variable  climates. 

TREATMENT. — As  this  complaint  is  strictly  one  of  gene¬ 
ral  debility,  the  great  object  is  to  afford  strength  to  the  system 
by  the  use  of  strengthening  medicines,  combined  with  a  nutri¬ 
tious  diet,  pure  bracing  air,  daily  exercise,  friction,  and  the 
tepid  bath. 

The  tonic  medicines  of  most  service  here,  are  carbonate  and 
sulphate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  alkaline  solution, 
(page  2).  The  preparations  of  iron,  and  the  alkaline  solution, 
may  be  taken  as  advised  under  Indigestion  or  Scrophula. 
Alkalies  have  been  highly  praised  for  their  efficacy  in  this 
malady,  and  there  cannot,  perhaps,  be  a  more  suitable  and 
efficacious  form  of  administering  them  than  the  alkaline  solution 
now  recommended. 
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Tlie  sulphate  of  quinine  may  be  given  in  dose^  of  half  a  grain, 
or  a  grain,  mixed  with  conserve  of  hips,  or  jelly,  three  times  a 
day ;  the  dose  being  proportioned  to  the  patient’s  age. 

But  the  state  of  the  bowels  will  always  require  close  attention 
at  the  same  time.  They  should  be  regulated  by  a  small  quantity 
of  rhubarb  and  sal  polychrest,  given  every  other  night ;  or  by 
the  following  pill,  which  is  a  valuable  alterative  and  aperient. 

Take  of  best  calomel,  five  grains;  antimonial  or  James’s  powder, 
fourteen  grains ;  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  and  compound 
rhubarb  pill,  of  each,  half  a  drachm ;  simple  syrup,  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  divide  the  whole  into  twenty  pills.  One  to  be  taken 
every  other  night,  or  thrice  a  week,  together  with  the  tonic  medicine 
in  the  day. 

In  addition  to  these  medicines,  the  patient  should  have  a 
nourishing  diet,  consisting  of  the  most  digestible  animal  food 
and  vegetables,  eggs,  jellies,  good  malt  liquor,  and  wine;  but 
the  quantity  of  food  allowed  ought  to  be  moderate,  and  no  more 
than  can  be  digested  with  ease.  The  air  should  be  salubrious, 
dry,  and  bracing ;  and  the  exercise  be  considerable,  and  as 
active  as  the  strength  of  the  patient  will  permit.  Friction, 
likewise,  is  of  no  mean  service  in  this  complaint.  It  should 
be  carried  alternately  over  the  limbs  and  every  other  part  of 
the  body,  being  resorted  to  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  three  times 
a  day,  at  least;  and  the  hand  may  be  defended  with  a  little 
flour,  or  olive  oil.  The  patient  should  lie  on  a  hard  mattress, 
and  rise  early  in  the  morning. 

There  is  commonly  too  great  a  degree  of  weakness  to  admit 
of  the  use  of  the  cold  bath,  but  the  tepid  bath  at  from  ninety  to 
ninety-five  degrees,  three  or  four  times  a  week,  may  sometimes 
be  a  useful  auxiliary  to  the  foregoing  measures. 

Perseverance  in  the  above  plans  will  often  be  rewarded  with 
great  success ;  but  little  is  to  be  accomplished  here  without  the 
exercise  of  considerable  patience  and  attention. 

It  is  the  practice  of  some  persons  to  endeavour  to  give  sup¬ 
port  to  the  limbs,  and  promote  the  restoration  of  their  proper 
figure,  by  the  use  of  bandages,  and  other  mechanical  instru¬ 
ments,  but  they  are  not  now  employed  by  any  enlightened  and 
judicious  practitioners.  They  generally  agree,  that  it  is  far  best 
to  leave  to  nature  alone,  assisted  by  good  medical  treatment, 
the  duty  of  rectifying  bones  deformed  by  the  rickets.  It  has 
been  wisely  said  by  an  eminent  physician  (Dr.  Good),  that  the 
best  mechanical  instruments  are  a  hard  incompressible  couch, 
and  a  level  floor  on  which  the  infant  may  lie  at  full  length,  and 
stretch  his  limbs  as  he  pleases.  The  couch  should  be  made 
light  and  moveable,  so  that  he  may  be  carried  upon  it  in  the 
open  air  for  exercise. 
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When  a  rickety  state  of  the  constitution  in  young'  girls,  gives 
rise  to  a  crooked  spine,  and  growing  out  of  the  shoulder,  it 
must  be  treated  in  the  manner  described  under  Spinal  Cur¬ 
vature, 

OF  RINGWORM  OF  THE  SCALP. 

Ringworm  of  the  scalp,  and  scald-head,  are  generally  con¬ 
sidered  by  unprofessional  persons  to  be  synonymous  terms,  and 
they  are  so  nearly  alike  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  them  in  a  popular  treatise  on  medicine. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  ringworm,  or  porrigo,  as  medical 
men  call  it  ;  but  as  the  treatment  is  very  similar  in  all,  we  shall 
not  now  attempt  to  describe  them  separately. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  ringworm  of  the  scalp  is  well  known 
to  make  its  appearance  in  separate  patches,  of  an  irregular  cir¬ 
cular  shape,  upon  the  scalp,  forehead,  and  neck.  It  com¬ 
mences  with  clusters  of  small  light  yellow  pustules,  which  soon 
break,  and  form  thin  scabs,  which,  if  neglected,  become  thick 
and  hard.  If  the  scabs  are  removed,  however,  the  surface  under¬ 
neath  is  left  red  and  shining,  but  studded  with  slightly  elevated 
points  or  pustules.  When  the  disorder  is  neglected,  the  patches 
run  together,  and  the  whole  head  becomes  affected.  Where 
the  disease  is  situated,  the  hair  becomes  lighter  in  its  colour,  it 
falls  off,  and  its  roots  are  destroyed.  It  generally  occurs  in 
children,  and  frequently  proves  exceedingly  obstinate. 

CAUSES. — Sometimes,  it  seems  to  originate  spontaneously 
in  children  of  a  feeble  and  flabby  habit,  and  who  are  ill  fed,  un¬ 
cleanly,  and  not  sufiiciently  exercised.  Rut  it  is  chiefly  pro¬ 
pagated  by  contagion,  that  is,  by  the  actual  conveyance  of  the 
matter  from  the  diseased  to  the  healthy,  as  may  happen  in  the 
frequent  contact  of  the  heads  of  children,  the  use  of  the  same 
towels,  combs,  caps,  and  hats. 

TREATMENT. — While  the  patches  are  inflamed  and  irri¬ 
table,  it  is  necessary  to  limit  the  local  applications  to  washing 
the  parts  with  warm  water,  or  the  infusion  of  poppy  heads,  and 
then  anointing  night  and  morning  with  the  saturnine  cerate. 
No.  84,  page  101.  When  the  irritability  of  the  sores  is  in 
some  degree  allayed  by  these  means,  a  stimulating  and  astrin¬ 
gent  ointment  should  be  used,  and  the  citrine,  white  precipi¬ 
tate,  tar  and  sulphur  mixed  together,  and  zinc  ointments,  are 
the  best.  Upon  the  whole,' there  is  no  application  equal  to  the 
citrine  ointment.  No.  80,  which  will  often  cure  very  bad  cases 
of  this  disease.  In  the  beginning,  it  must  be  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  simple  cerate,  with  which  every  affected  part 
ought  to  be  anointed  night  and  morning ;  the  strength  of  the 
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ointment  being*  gradually  increased  till  it  is  used  undiluted. 
The  following  composition  has  been  much  praised : 

Take  of  best  calomel,  two  drachms  ;  dried  alum,  acetate  of  lead,  of 
each,  one  ounce  ;  Venice  turpentine,  six  drachms ;  spermaceti 
cerate,  an  ounce  and  a  half. — Mix. 

The  h  air  is  first  to  be  cut  off  as  close  as  may  be,  or  the  head 
shaved  ;  the  scalp  is  then  to  be  slowly  and  carefully  washed  with 
soap  and  water,  night  and  morning,  and  well  dried  afterwards. 
The  ointment  is  to  be  applied  after  the  washing  every  night,  and 
is  to  be  well  rubbed  all  over  the  head.  It  may  be  washed  off  in 
the  morning,  and,  when  the  scalp  is  made  dry,  instead  of  apply¬ 
ing  it  through  the  day,  the  head  may  be  thoroughly  powdered 
with  the  finest  starch  contained  in  a  fine  linen  or  cambric  bag. 
The  scabs  and  incrustations  will  hereby  become  dried,  and  often 
brittle,  and  in  this  state  th'ey  should  be  gently  picked  or  combed 
off,  one  after  another,  as  they  grow  loose  and  become  detached 
at  the  edges. 

One  drachm  of  sulphuret  of  potash,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of 
lime  water,  is  an  excellent  lotion,  and  so  is  from  six  to  ten 
grains  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  distilled 
water.  These  lotions  may  be  tried  with  the  prospect  of  success 
even  after  the  foregoing  ointments  have  failed.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  wash  the  diseased  parts  with  them  twice  a  day. 

Whatever  remedy  is  resorted  to,  the  scalp  must  be  shaved 
every  eight  or  ten  days,  and  where  that  is  not  practicable,  the 
hair  should  be  cut  very  close,  and  kept  so  ;  nothing  but  a  light 
linen  or  oil  skin  cap  being  worn,  which  ought  to  be  often 
changed. 

In  general,  no  local  applications  agree  well  if  long  con¬ 
tinued,  and  it  is  often  necessary  to  have  recourse  alternately  to 
several  of  those  just  noticed. 

The  cure  may  often  be  expedited,  and  rendered  more  per¬ 
manent  than  it  otherwise  might  be,  by  attention  to  the  patient’s 
diet  and  exercise,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  under  In¬ 
digestion,  and  by  giving  an  aperient  pill.  No.  87,  page  102, 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  with  the  alterative  pill.  No.  104, 
page  106,  every  other  night.  Where  there  is  general  weak¬ 
ness,  a  small  dose  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine  should  be  given 
twice  a  day,  or  the  chalybeate  pills  No.  01,  page  103. 

Should  the  complaint  be  of  long  standing,  and  have  become 
chronic,  the  irritation  must  be  lessened  gradually,  by  using  the 
local  applications  in  a  weaker  state,  and  by  a  steady  use  of  the 
alterative  pill,  No.  104  or  89. 
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OF  RUPTURE. 

By  the  term  rupture  is  understood  a  tumour,  formed  by  the 
protrusion  of  some  portion  of  intestine  out  of  the  cavity  of  the 
belly,  into  a  kind  of  sac,  composed  of  that  part  of  the  mem¬ 
brane  called  peritoneum,  which  is  pushed  before  the  bowel. 

The  parts  of  the  body  where  ruptures  most  frequently  make 
their  appearance,  are  the  groin,  the  navel,  and  the  upper  and 
fore  part  of  the  thigh  ;  they  do  also  occur  at  every  point  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  abdomen ;  and  less  commonly  at  a  few 
other  particular  points,  which  it  is  not  necessary  particularly  to 
describe  in  this  work.  The  small  intestine  is  more  frequently 
protruded  than  the  large,  especially  the  last  portion  of  the 
small  intestines.  A  part  only  of  the  diameter  of  the  tube  is 
sometimes  included  in  a  rupture ;  any  larger  quantity  may 
descend,  from  a  single  fold  to  the  whole  moveable  portion  of  the 
canal. 

When  the  protruded  bowels  lie  quietly  in  the  sac,  and  admit 
of  being  readily  put  back  into  the  abdomen,  the  case  is  termed 
a  reducible  rupture  \  and  when  they  suffer  no  constriction,  yet 
cannot  be  put  back,  owing  to  adhesions,  or  their  large  size  in 
relation  to  the  aperture  through  which  they  have  to  pass,  the 
rupture  is  termed  irreducible.  A  strangulated  rupture  signifies 
one,  which  not  only  cannot  be  reduced,  but  suffers  constric¬ 
tion  ;  so  that,  if  a  piece  of  intestine  be  protruded,  the  pressure 
to  which  it  is  subjected  stops  the  passage  of  its  contents  towards 
the  anus,  excites  inflammation  of  the  bowel,  and  brings  on  a 
train  of  alarming,  and  often  fatal,  consequences. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  general  symptoms  of  a  rupture  which 
is  reducible,  and  free  from  strangulation,  are,  an  indolent 
tumour  at  some  point  of  the  belly,  most  frequently  descending 
out  of  the  abdominal  ring,  or  from  just  below  what  is  called 
Pouparf  s  ligament,  that  is,  in  or  near  the  groin,  or  else  out  of 
the  navel ;  but  occasionally  from  various  other  situations.  The 
swelling  often  originates  suddenly,  and  is  subject  to  a  change 
of  size,  being  smaller  when  the  patient  lies  down  on  his  back, 
and  larger  when  he  stands  up,  or  holds  his  breath.  It  frequently 
diminishes  when  pressed,  and  grows  large  again  when  the 
pressure  is  removed.  Its  size  and  tension  often  increase  after 
a  meal,  or  when  the  patient  is  flatulent. 

In  consequence  of  the  unnatural  situation  of  the  bowels, 
many  patients  with  rupture  are  occasionally  troubled  with  colic, 
costiveness,  and  vomiting.  Sometimes,  however,  the  functions 
of  the  viscera  seem  to  suffer  little  or  no  interruption. 

The  chief  symptoms  of  a  strangulated  rupture  are,  tumour 
in  the  groin,  or  scrotum,  attended  with  pain,  not  only  in  the 
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patt,  but  all  over  tlie  belly,  and  creating  a  sickness  and  incli¬ 
nation  to  vomit,  suppression  of  stools,  and  fever : — symptoms 
which  grow  quickly  more  and  more  severe,  until  the  strangula¬ 
tion  is  overcome,  or  death  ensues. 

CAUSES. — The  causes  predisposing  to  rupture  are,  a  pre- 
ternaturally  large  size  of  the  openings  at  which  the  bowels  are 
liable  to  protrude  ;  a  weakness  and  relaxation  of  the  margins  of 
these  apertures  ;  a  preternatural  laxity  of  the  membrane  cover¬ 
ing  and  supporting  the  bowels,  and  which  is  called  perito¬ 
neum,  &c. 

The  chief  exciting  cause  is  the  powerful  action  of  the  abdo¬ 
minal  muscles  and  diaphragm  on  the  bowels,  and  other  viscera, 
which  takes  place  under  great  bodily  exertion,  such  as  jumping, 
running,  lifting,  and  carrying  heavy  weights,  vomiting,  strain¬ 
ing  at  stool,  playing  on  wind  instruments,  &c.  In  such  exer¬ 
tion,  the  pressure  which  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  must  often 
encounter,  sufficiently  accounts  for  their  protruding  at  any  part, 
where  the  abdominal  sides  do  not  make  adequate  resistance. 

Ruptures  are  more  frequent  on  the  right,  than  on  the  left 
side  of  the  body. 

TREATMENT. — I  shall  separately  notice  the  leading  parts 
of  the  treatment  proper  for  reducible,  irreducible,  and  strangu¬ 
lated  rupture. 

A  person  who  has  a  reducible  rupture  should  constantly  wear 
a  truss.  Without  this  he  is  never  safe  ;  for,  from  the  rupture 
being  unsupported  by  this  instrument,  the  quantity  of  intestine 
in  the  rupture  is  always  liable  to  be  increased,  and  when  down, 
to  be  bound  by  a  stricture.  In  this  unsupported  condition,  it 
is  also  liable  to  be  seriously  injured  by  any  accidental  blow  or 
fall,  or  an  inflammation  may  occur  in  the  parts  from  other 
causes,  which  may  put  the  life  of  the  patient  in  imminent 
danger.  Therefore,  no  person  should  ever  be  careless  respect¬ 
ing  keeping  a  reducible  rupture  well  supported  by  the  use  of  a 
proper  truss.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  to  suppose,  that  because 
a  rupture  is  small,  it  is  of  little  or  no  consequence,  since  the 
smaller  these  tumours  are,  the  greater  in  general  is  the  danger, 
and,  therefore,  the  more  necessary  it  is  that  a  truss  should  be 
worn.  Some  surgeons  recommend  the  truss  to  be  worn  only 
during  the  day,  but  I  think  it  should  be  worn  constantly  night 
and  day,  and  this  is  also  the  opinion  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  By 
wearing  the  truss  constantly  night  and  day,  the  ruptured  patient, 
if  young,  is  frequently  cured  in  two,  three,  four,  or  more  years, 
in  consequence  of  the  pressure  gradually  closing  the  opening  in 
the  belly  through  which  the  bowel  descends;  but  by  removing 
the  instrument  at  night,  the  sides  of  the  abdominal  opening  are 
relaxed,  and  liable  to  enlarge  again,  which  protracts  the  period 
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of  cure,  where  a  cure  is  practicable,  and  in  all  cases  renders  it 
less  certain.  Even  adults  are  sometimes  perfectly  cured  of  this 
complaint  by  unremittingly  wearing  a  truss.  However,  before 
applying  a  truss,  the  parts  must  be  completely  reduced,  by  the 
patient’s  lying  down  on  his  back,  and  gently  pushing  them  up 
with  the  fingers.  If  at  any  time  the  rupture  should  descend,  and 
a  difficulty  be  found  in  reducing  it  again,  the  patient  should  lie 
down  on  his  back  for  some  time,  and  apply  cold  water  to  the 
parts,  which  will  enable  him  to  effect  his  purpose,  unless  strangu¬ 
lation  or  adhesion  has  taken  place.  The  application  of  cold 
water  will  be  particularly  useful  if  any  inflammation  or  great 
irritation  is  present. 

Infants,  and  very  young  children,  are  not  unfrequently  trou¬ 
bled  with  the  present  complaint,  and  they  should  wear  a  truss 
as  well  as  older  persons.  Infants  of  two  or  three  months  old 
may  and  ought  to  wear  a  truss  with  springs.  In  their  case,  the 
pressure  should  be  extremely  light,  and  when  the  infant  is 
afflicted  with  the  rupture  soon  after  birth,  it  may,  at  first,  wear 
a  truss  made  in  the  form  of  the  common  spring-truss,  without 
any  spring.  There  is,  however,  one  exception  to  these  rules, 
that  is,  when  in  a  male  child  afflicted  with  a  rupture,  the  testicle 
is  situated  above  the  abdominal  ring  (or  in  the  groin) ;  in  this 
case,  a  truss  must  not  be  worn  until  the  testicle  has  descended 
into  the  scrotum  or  bag,  its  proper  receptacle. 

When  children  have  a  protrusion  of  some  part  of  the  intes¬ 
tines  of  the  navel,  instead  of  the  groin,  it  is  called  by  surgeons 
an  umbilical  rupture.  The  proper  treatment  in  this  kind  of 
case  is,  to  apply  one  half  of  an  ivory  bail,  or  a  small  pad,  on 
the  navel,  fastening  it  down  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster, 
over  which  a  belt  must  be  put  which  encircles  the  whole  trunk 
for  some  space,  both  above  and  below  the  navel.  This  belt 
must  have  straps  attached  to  it,  which  are  to  come  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly  and  the  thighs.  A  little  waistcoat 
fastened  by  two  strings  may  also  be  worn  over  the  whole. 

Trusses  are  of  various  kinds,  but  in  general  the  common 
kind  of  truss  is  a  very  good  one,  and  quite  equal  to  the  patient’s 
wants.  The  goodness  of  a  truss  is  known  by  its  making  effec¬ 
tual  and  equal  pressure  on  the  parts,  without  causing  pain  or 
inconvenience  to  the  patient,  and  by  not  slipping  out  of  its 
right  situation,  in  the  varying  motions  and  positions  of  the 
body.  That  truss  is  objectionable  which  cannot  be  worn  night 
and  day.  Very  good  trusses  are  made  by  Salmon  and  Ody,  in 
the  Strand;  Pindin  and  Gawan,  in  Fleet  Street;  Mr.  Cole,  of 
London  Bridge,  and  other  persons.  Cases  of  rupture  occa¬ 
sionally  occur,  which,  after  being  reduced,  cannot  be  kept  up 
with  any  of  the  trusses  commonly  employed ;  under  such  cir- 
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cumstances,  the  patient  must  seek  for  a  truss  of  a  different  de¬ 
scription;  and  it  appears  that  a  person  in  London,  of  the  name 
of  Goldfinch,  makes  a  truss  of  a  peculiar  construction,  which 
often  succeeds  in  keeping  up  ruptures  that  cannot  be  properly 
supported  by  other  trusses.  Mr.  Cole,  of  London  Bridge,  is 
also  said  to  have  a  truss  that  is  effectually  worn  in  such  particu¬ 
lar  instances. 

Irreducible  ruptures,  as  I  have  before  said,  are  those  in  which 
the  tumour  cannot  be  made  to  disappear  by  putting  the  protru¬ 
ded  parts  back  again  into  the  abdomen.  In  these  cases,  a  truss 
should  rarely  if  ever  be  worn,  as  it  would  press  upon  the  parts, 
and  occasion  pain,  inflammation,  and  perhaps  strangulation. 
The  only  thing  that  can  be  done,  in  the  generality  of  these  in¬ 
stances,  is  for  the  patient  to  wear  a  simple  suspensory  bandage, 
so  as  to  afford  a  gentle  support  to  the  parts,  and  to  prevent  the 
increase  of  the  tumour.  If  a  reducible  rupture  has  lately  be¬ 
come  irreducible,  the  patient  may  sometimes  gain  considerable 
advantage  from  lying  in  a  recumbent  position  for  a  few  days, 
and  applying  ice  or  very  cold  water  to  the  parts  frequently. 
These  means,  combined  with  rather  a  spare  diet,  will  occa¬ 
sionally  effect  so  great  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  tumour, 
in  ruptures  recently  become  irreducible,  that  it  may  be  returned 
into  the  abdomen,  and  allow  a  truss  to  be  worn  as  before.  Per¬ 
sons  afflicted  with  irreducible  ruptures  should  be  particularly 
careful  not  to  exert  themselves  beyond  their  strength,  and  to 
beware  of  pressure  on  the  parts,  bruises,  &c.  The  bowels  also 
should  be  preserved  free  from  confinement. 

The  symptoms  of  strangulated  rupture  have  been  pointed  out 
above.  In  this  case,  the  assistance  of  an  able  surgeon  should 
be  obtained  as  soon  as  possible.  A  little  delay  is  here  often 
fatal.  The  principal  means  of  reducing  a  strangulated  rupture 
are,  the  application  of  ice,  or  a  freezing  mixture,  bleeding  from 
the  arm,  the  taxis^  and  an  injection  of  an  infusion  of  tobacco. 
These  may  be  tried  nearly  in  the  order  in  which  they  here 
stand.  The  taxis  means  a  particular  kind  of  gentle  pressure 
on  the  tumour  with  the  fingers,  by  which  the  surgeon  endeavours 
to  return  the  parts  into  the  abdomen.  The  previous  applica¬ 
tion  of  ice  to  the  tumour,  and  of  bleeding  from  the  arm, 
often  greatly  facilitates  the  operator’s  object  in  making  this  at¬ 
tempt  with  the  hand.  If  the  above  means  fail,  recourse  should 
immediately  be  had  to  the  operation.  It  is  seldom  safe  to 
spend  more  than  twelve  hours  in  the  employment  of  these  means. 
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OF  SAINT  ANTHONY'S  FIRE. 

Erysipelas,  or  Saint  Anthony's  fire,  is  an  inflammatory,  cu¬ 
taneous,  and  trivially  elevated  swelling,  attended  with  a  red¬ 
ness,  which  disappears,  and  leaves  a  white  spot  for  a  short  time, 
after  being  touched  with  the  end  of  the  finger.  It  is,  in  fact, 
an  inflammation  of  an  unhealthy  character,  which  is  mostly 
superficial. 

SYMPTOMS. — This  eruption  appears  in  the  form  of  a  red 
blotch  or  stain,  which  spreads  with  more  or  less  rapidity;  the 
part  is  generally  of  a  bright  red  colour,  clear  and  shining;  the 
tumour  being  not  accompanied  by  throbbing,  but  by  a  burning 
heat  and  tingling  rather  than  acute  pain.  After  the  redness 
has  continued  for  an  uncertain  time,  blisters  of  various  sizes 
sometimes  rise  on  the  skin,  generally  containing  a  thin,  some¬ 
times  limpid,  sometimes  yellowish  fluid.  The  red  colour  changes 
to  a  yellow  as  the  eruption  goes  off,  and  the  parts  which  were 
not  occupied  by  the  blister  often  suffer  a  desquamation,  or  peel¬ 
ing  off  of  the  skin.  In  mild  cases,  the  eruption  often  gradually 
disappears,  or  is  carried  off  by  a  spontaneous  sweating  in  a 
day  or  two.  In  others,  it  continues  without  beginning  to  de¬ 
cline  for  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  or  longer. 

When  this  disease  attacks  the  face  and  head,  it  is  most  dan¬ 
gerous,  because  of  the  inflammation  being  apt  to  spread  to  the 
brain.  It  has  there  the  same  appearance  as  on  other  parts  of  the 
body.  A  red  spot  appears  on  some  part  of  the  face,  generally 
of  no  great  extent,  which  spreads  till  it  sometimes  covers,  not 
only  the  whole  face,  but  the  scalp  also,  now  and  then  descending 
a  considerable  way  down  the  neck.  The  face,  and  frequently 
the  whole  head,  swell,  the  fever  is  considerable,  and  the  tumid 
eyelids  sometimes  suppurate. 

The  prognosis  is  particularly  influenced  by  the  seat  of  the 
inflammation;  in  the  limbs,  it  is  safer  than  in  the  trunk,  in  the 
trunk  than  in  the  face,  and,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the 
more  extensive  the  inflammation  the  greater  the  danger. 

Whatever  part  the  erysipelas  attacks,  it  is  generally  pre¬ 
ceded  by  chilliness,  succeeded  by  heat,  anxiety,  quick  pulse, 
thirst  and  other  febrile  symptoms.  It  is  likewise  frequently 
attended  with  what  are  called  bilious  symptoms,  as  a  bitter 
taste  in  the  mouth,  foul  tongue,  pain  in  the  stomach,  head-ache, 
giddiness,  nausea,  and  even  vomiting  and  purging,  frequently 
of  bile. 

CAUSES, — The  chief  causes  are,  violent  passions,  such  as 
anger,  acute  grief,  &c.;  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or 
that  of  the  fire  ;  cold  combined  with  damp,  especially  in  vari¬ 
able  weather;  too  full  a  diet,  particularly  the  abuse  of  fer¬ 
mented  liquors ;  the  action  of  various  vegetable,  mineral,  and 
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animal  poisons.  Wounds,  contusions,  and  fractures,  are  fre¬ 
quent  causes.  Whatever  renders  the  body  irritable  predisposes 
to  erysipelas;  and  it  is  far  most  frequent  in  spring  and  autumn. 

In  most  cases,  it  would  seem  to  be  intimately  dependent  on 
the  state  of  the  constitution.  Thus  persons  in  the  habit  of 
drunkenness,  and  other  kinds  of  intemperance,  and  who,  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  meet  with  local  injuries,  often  have  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  an  erysipelatous  character;  while  other  subjects, 
who  lead  more  regular  lives,  experience,  when  they  meet  with 
similar  injuries,  healthy  inflammation.  It  is  an  ancient  opinion, 
that  this  disease  commonly  originates  in  disorder  of  the  liver, 
and  other  digestive  organs  :  Hippocrates  and  Galen  entertained 
this  opinion ;  and  the  celebrated  foreign  physician,  Tissot, 
with  others  of  great  eminence,  have  written  at  length  in  favour 
of  this  view  of  the  subject.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  sentiment  of 
the  best  informed  physicians  of  the  present  day.* 

DISTINCTION. — Its  characteristic  appearances  are,  a 
florid  skin,  with  vesicles,  or  small  bladders,  containing  an 
amber  coloured  secretion  under  the  raised  skin. 

TREATMENT.— Almost  all  cases  of  erysipelas  are  so  con¬ 
nected  with  a  deranged  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  as  to 
make  a  free  evacuation  from  the  intestinal  canal,  by  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  mercurial  and  saline  purgatives,  of  primary  importance, 
with  which  an  emetic  may  be  conjoined.  In  slight  cases  of  the 
disease,  the  emetic,  No.  27,  page  88,  should  be  given  imme¬ 
diately  ;  and  after  it  has  operated,  a  purgative  powder,  com¬ 
posed  of  a  grain  of  calomel  and  ten  grains  of  rhubarb,  which 
may  be  washed  down  by  the  draught.  No.  25,  or  26.  This 
purgative  may  afterwards  be  repeated  every  morning,  or  every 
second  morning,  according  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  and  the 
disease ;  and  the  saline  mixture.  No.  72,  page  99,  should  be 
given  every  four  hours  during  the  day.  A  cooling  vegetable 
diet  is  likewise  necessary,  for  the  first  day  or  two,  and  after¬ 
wards  mild  nourishing  food  should  be  taken,  with  a  little  animal 
food  once  a  day. 

When,  however,  the  disease  is  very  severe  in  its  inflamma¬ 
tory  symptoms,  the  pulse  being  hard  and  quick,  with  great 
heat  of  the  general  surface,  and  extensive  inflammation  in  the 
part  affected,  blood-letting  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  necessary, 
if  the  constitution  of  the  patient  is  good  or  strong,  and  he  is 
not  far  advanced  in  years.  Bleeding  is  more  especially  ne¬ 
cessary,  if  the  erysipelas  severely  attacks  the  head,  and  the 
patient  is  of  a  vigorous  habit.  Under  these  circumstances, 

*  “  The  occurrence  of  erysipelas  shows  something  very  wrong  about  a  man’s 
health.” — “  It  is  always  the  result  of  a  disordered  state  of  the  digestive  organs.  I 
never  see  it  come  on  if  the  digestive  organs  be  right,  and  it  goes  away  as  soon 
as  they  are  put  right.*’  Abernethy's  Surgical  Lectures » 
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about  fourteen  ounces  of  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  arm;  and 
the  operation  may  be  repeated  to  the  second  or  third  time, 
should  the  symptoms  of  fever  and  inflammation  still  continue 
acute,  notwithstanding  the  first  evacuation.  It  is  never  proper 
to  repeat  the  blood-letting,  in  any  case  of  erysipelas,  so  fre¬ 
quently  as  is  done  in  other  inflammatory  diseases  ;  and  it  should 
be  particularly  remarked,  that  these  directions  refer  only  to 
the  case  of  patients  living  in  the  country,  and  enjoying  an  open, 
pure  air.  When  this  disease  attacks  persons  inhabiting  a  large 
and  populous  city,  blood-letting  must  be  used  with  great  caution, 
even  when  there  is  an  appearance  of  considerable  strength  in 
the  constitution.  In  no  case  is  the  application  of  leeches  or 
cupping  advisable.  In  very  acute  cases  of  erysipelas,  the  fre¬ 
quent  administration  of  active  purgatives,  as  No.  107,  page 
107,  or  No.  67,  page  97,  are  particularly  indicated.  The 
powder,  No.  107,  may,  therefore,  be  given  at  night,  and  a 
dose  of  the  mixture.  No.  67,  on  the  following  morning,  and 
they  may  be  repeated  every  day,  or  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  symptoms;  the  fever  mixture,  No.  72,  page  99,  being 
taken  at  the  same  time,  three  or  four  times  during  the  day. 
An  occasional  draught  of  soda-water  is  also  proper,  if  the  thirst 
be  urgent.  Should  the  patient  be  affected  with  great  and  heavy 
sleep,  what  medical  men  call  coma,  the  feet  must  be  frequently 
bathed  with  warm  water,  and  a  mustard  poultice  applied  to  them 
afterwards. 

The  diet  in  these  cases,  should  be  mild  and  diluting,  con¬ 
sisting,  for  the  first  few  days,  solely  of  vegetable  food,  with 
frequent  draughts  of  weak  lemonade,  barley-water,  or  toast- 
water. 

But  severe  erysipelas  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  delicate 
and  irritable  constitutions,  or  in  persons  debilitated  by  age,  in¬ 
temperance,  poor  living,  or  other  causes,  and  then  we  find 
universally,  that  a  strengthening  mode  of  treatment  is  far  the 
best,  and  sometimes  absolutely  necessary  to  the  preservation 
of  life.  In  such  examples,  especially  if  the  patient  inhabit  a 
crowded  and  populous  city,  or  the  inflammation  change  to  a 
purple  or  livid  hue,  our  chief  dependence  must  be  upon  a  libe¬ 
ral  use  of  bark,  wine,  and  muriatic  acid,  as  advised  under 
Mortification.  In  the  first  place,  the  powder.  No.  107,  page 
107,  should  be  given  in  order  to  empty  the  bowels,  and  restore 
the  secretions,  and  then  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  in  doses  of 
three  grains  every  four  hours,  with  three  or  four  ounces  of 
good  8herry  or  Madeira  wine.  The  sulphate  of  quinine  is 
superior  to  any  other  preparation  of  bark,  and  is  sometimes  a 
remedy  of  great  value  in  the  present  complaint.  If  this  medi¬ 
cine  be  not  at  hand,  a  drachm  of  the  powder  of  Peruvian  bark 
may  be  given  every  second  or  third  hour,  in  conjunction  with 
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eight  drops  of  muriatic  acid,  three  drops  of  laudanum,  and  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  water.  The  diet  also  must  be  generous. 
A  little  of  the  most  digestible  animal  food  may  be  allowed  once 
or  twice  a  day,  with  fresh  eggs,  sago,  panada,  &c. ;  and  if  the 
patient  has  lived  intemperately,  and  indulged  much  in  fer¬ 
mented  or  spirituous  liquors,  it  will  generally  be  necessary  to 
allow  him  a  little  of  his  favourite  drink;  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  even  gin  has  been  allowed  with  advantage.  In  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  correctness  of  this  remark,  T  would  here  quote 
the  observations  of  Sir  Astley  Caoper  on  a  case  in  point :  A 

man,”  says  this  distinguished  and  very  able  surgeon,  who  had 
weakened  his  constitution  by  the  excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
and  who  belonged  to  the  lower  orders  of  London,  had  erysipelas 
dreadfully  severe  ;  his  head  was  swollen  to  an  enormous  size, 
and  his  recovery,  by  every  person,  thought  impossible.  It  was 
discovered  one  day,  that  his  wife  brought  him  some  gin.  He 
declared  that  he  was  better  from  having  drank  it,  was  con¬ 
sequently  permitted  its  continuance,  and,  to  the  astonishment 
of  all,  rapidly  got  well.”^ 

As  a  local  application,  it  is  very  common  to  make  use  offlour^ 
starch,  and  similar  powdery  substances,  but  the  best  plan  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  complaint  is,  to  wash  the  inflamed  parts  three 
or  four  times  a  day  with  lukewarm  water,  or  with  a  lotion  made 
by  mixing  together  an  ounce  of  the  solution  of  acetate  of  am¬ 
monia  and  six  ounces  of  tepid  water.  When  the  blisters  break, 
and  the  fluid  they  contain  oozes  out,  .the  attendants  cannot  do 
better  than  wash  the  parts,  from  time  to  time,  with  a  decoction 
of  elder-flowers  and  poppy-heads. 

When  this  complaint  arises  from  a  wound  or  bruise,  a  warm 
bread  and  water  poultice  should  be  applied  over  the  part,  and 
be  frequently  renewed,  the  general  treatment  being  such  as  is 
recommended  above. 

Before  this  article  is  closed,  the  erysipelas  of  infants  must  be 
noticed,  on  account  of  its  dangerous  nature.  It  attacks  children 
soon  after  birth,  begins  about  the  navel,  and  often  spreads  over 
the  whole  belly.  The  inflamed  skin  is  hard  and  very  painful  to 
the  touch;  and  it  appears  to  seize  the  most  robust  as  well  as 
delicate  children.  Sometimes  it  is  seated  on  the  fingers  and 
hands,  or  the  feet  and  ankles,  when  it  is  always  less  dangerous 
than  when  it  seizes  on  the  belly  or  any  other  part  of  the  trunk 
of  the  body.  This  species  of  erysipelas  is  most  apt  to  terminate 
in  gangrene.  The  belly  often  becomes  uniformly  tense,  and 
mortified  spots  make  their  appearance. 

la  the  treatment  of  the  infantile  erysipelas,  the  bark  has  been 

*  Lectures  on  Surgery,  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  No.  XV. 
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found  of  all  medicines  the  most  useful.  The  best  form  of  giving" 
it  to  infants  and  children,  as  I  have  frequently  observed  in  the 
course  of  this  work,  is  the  sulphate  of  quinine.  A  quarter  of  a 
grain  may  be  made  into  a  small  pill  with  a  little  aromatic  con¬ 
fection,  and  given  every  two  or  three  hours.  The  little  patient 
should  likewise  be  nourished* from  a  breast  of  good  milk  ;  and 
linen  compresses,  wrung  out  of  camphorated  spirit  of  wine,  be 
applied  over  the  inflamed  parts. 

OF  SAINT  VITUS’S  DANCE. 

SYMPTOMS — This  disease  attacks  boys  and  girls  indis¬ 
criminately  ;  and  those  chiefly  who  are  of  a  weak  constitution, 
or  whose  natural  good  health  and  vigour  have  been  impaired 
by  confinement,  or  by  the  use  of  scanty  or  improper  nourish¬ 
ment.  It  appears  most  commonly  from  the  eighth  to  the  four¬ 
teenth  year.  Its  approaches  are  often  slow.  A  variable  and 
frequently  a  ravenous  appetite,  loss  of  usual  vivacity  and  play¬ 
fulness,  a  swelling  and  hardness  of  the  lower  belly,  and,  in 
general,  a  constipated  state  of  the  bowels,  aggravated  as  the 
disease  advances,  and  slight,  irregular,  involuntary  motions  of 
different  muscles,  particularly  those  of  the  face,  which  are 
thought  to  be  the  effect  of  irritation,  precede  the  more  violent 
convulsive  motions,  which  now  attract  the  attention  of  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  friends. 

These  convulsive  motions  vary.  The  muscles  of  the  limbs 
and  of  the  face,  those  moving  the  lower  jaw,  the  head  and  the 
trunk  of  the  body,  are,  at  different  times,  and  in  different  in¬ 
stances,  affected  by  it.  In  this  state  the  patient  does  not  walk 
steadily  ;  his  gait  resembles  a  jumping  or  starting,  he  sometimes 
cannot  walk  at  all,  and  seems  palsied;  he  cannot  perform  the 
common  and  necessary  motions  with  the  affected  arms.  This 
convulsive  motion  is  more  or  less  violent;  and  is  constant  except 
during  sleep,  when,  in  most  instances,  it  ceases  altogether.  Ar¬ 
ticulation  is  frequently  impeded,  and  swallowing  is  also  occa¬ 
sionally  performed  with  difficulty.  In  very  bad  cases,  the  eye 
loses  its  lustre  and  intelligence,  the  complexion  is  pale,  and  the 
countenance  expressive  of  vacancy  and  languor. 

CAUSES.— -General  weakness  and  irritability  of  the  nervous 
system  during  childhood;  sudden  fright;  and  the  suppression 
of  eruptions  on  the  skin,  have  proved  causes  of  this  disease : 
but  there  is  no  cause  so  frequent  as  debility  and  irritation  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels. 

TREATMENT. — There  are  no  medicines  so  generally  and 
decidedly  useful  in  this  malady  as  purgatives,  which  may  be 
x*epeated  every  other  day,  and  in  many  cases  every  morning,  with 
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the  promise  of  great  advantage  every  way,  and  without  danger 
of  inducing  debility.  Either  of  the  purgatives,  No.  25,  or  26, 
page  87,  or  No,  67,  page  97,  may  be  employed  in  the  morning, 
or  the  pill.  No.  87,  page  102,  at  night;  and  this  plan  should  be 
persevered  in  for  many  v/eeks.  For  a  knowledge  of  the  su¬ 
perior  value  of  purgatives  in  this  disease,  we  are  principally 
indebted  to  Dr.  Hamilton,  Senior,  of  Edinburgh.  The  late 
Dr.  Parr,  of  Exeter,  says,  that  he  pursued  the  purgative  plan 
with  great  activity  through  sixty  cases  of  the  disease  wliicli 
occurred  to  him  in  a  course  of  twenty  years’  practice,  and  was 
successful  in  the  whole  of  these  cases  except  one.  After  it  has 
been  adopted  for  two  or  three  weeks,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
administer  at  the  same  time,  some  vegetable  or  metallic  tonic 
during  the  day,  of  which  class  of  medicines  the  leaves  of  the 
orange  tree,  Peruvian  bark,  flowers  of  zinc,  ammoniate  of  cop¬ 
per,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  appear  the  most  efficacious  here. 
Three  grains  of  oxyde  of  zinc,  and  two  of  assafc^tida,  form  a 
very  good  tonic  pill  in  this  complaint,  one  or  two  of  which  may 
be  given  thrice  a  day.  Or  these  medicines  may  be  given  in  the 
manner  advised  under  EpilejJsy. 

Arsenic  has  been  recommended  by  some  respectable  practi¬ 
tioners  as  having  been  perfectly  successful  in  several  cases,  and 
when  we  remember  how  effectually  and  speedily  it  allays  the 
irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  which  gives  rise  to  ague, 
and  thus  cures  that  complaint,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  its 
good  effects  in  Saint  Vitus’s  dance,  a  disease  which,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  certainly  has  its  origin  in  irritation  and 
debility  of  the  stomach,  and  remaining  portion  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  The  arsenical  solution,  as  ordered  by  the  London  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians,  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  three  to  five 
drops  to  a  youth  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  three  times 
a  day;  the  dose  being  cautiously  increased  if  necessary. 

Should  there  be  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  disease  is  caused 
by  worms,  the  oil  of  turpentine  will  be  a  suitable  and  often  a 
valuable  remedy.  It  should  be  given  in  large  doses,  as  from 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  even  to  a  child  of  ten  years  old, 
which  may  be  repeated  twice  or  thrice  in  the  course  of  a 
week.  The  most  agreeable  way  of  taking  it,  is  to  rub  this 
quantity  in  a  mortar  with  half  an  ounce  of  mucilage  of  gum 
arabic;  a  part  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of 
water  ;  or  it  may  be  taken  simply  suspended  in  a  little  water. 

In  some  instances,  electricity  has  been  very  useful.  A  Dr. 
Alderson  has  said,  that  the  tincture  of  meadow-saffron  has  also 
been  effectual.  It  certainly  has  a  great  effect  on  the  nervous 
system,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  it  might  be  useful  in  cer¬ 
tain  examples.  The  close  is  thirty  or  forty  drops  twice  a  day, 
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OF  SCAKLET  FEVER. 

This  disease  is  divided  by  medical  writers  into  two  varieties, 
that  is,  scarlet  fever  without  sore  throat,  called  also  simple 
scarlet  fever;  and  scarlet  fever  with  sore  throat.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  treat  of  each  of  these  distinctly,  for  they  differ 
only  in  the  severity  of  their  symptoms.  Scarlet  fever  without 
sore  throat  is  usually  a  mild  disease,  which  terminates  favour¬ 
ably  within  a  short  period ;  but  when  attended  with  an  affection 
of  the  throat,  it  is  generally  more  or  less  severe  and  dangerous, 
the  intensity  of  its  symptoms  and  its  danger  being,  for  the  most 
part,  proportioned  to  the  degree  in  which  the  throat  is  affected. 
Indeed,  when  the  ulcerations  in  this  part  are  deep,  foul,  and 
corroding,  it  does  not  differ  in  its  nature  or  treatment  from 
putrid  sore  throat,  to  which  disease  I  refer  the  reader,  for  the 
proper  treatment  to  be  pursued  in  such  cases. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  disease  is  ushered  in  by  the  usual 
incipient  symptoms  of  common  inflammatory  fever,  such  as 
chilliness  succeeded  by  heat,  quick  pulse,  languor,  thirst,  &c. 
about  the  second  day  from  which,  in  the  simple  variety,  nume¬ 
rous  specks  or  minute  patches  of  a  vivid  red  colour  appear 
about  the  face  and  neck ;  and  within  twenty-four  hours,  a  like 
efflorescence  is  diffused  over  the  surface  of  the  body,  and 
occasionally  even  tinges  the  inside  of  the  lips,  cheeks,  palate, 
and  fauces.  Sometimes  the  scarlet  eruption  is  continuous  and 
universal;  but  more  generally  on  the  trunk  of  the  body,  there 
are  intervals  of  a  natural  hue  between  the  patches,  with  papu¬ 
lous  dots  scattered  over  them.  There  is  an  increase  of  the 
fever  in  the  evening,  at  which  time  the  rash  is  most  florid.  On 
the  fifth  day,  the  eruption  begins  to  decline;  the  interstices 
widen,  and  the  florid  hue  fades ;  on  the  sixth,  it  is  very  indis¬ 
tinct,  and  is  wholly  gone  on  the  seventh.  The  pulse,  while 
the  rash  is  coming  out,  is  commonly  very  quick  and  feeble;  the 
tongue  is  covered  with  a  whitish  fur  in  the  middle,  its  sides 
being  of  a  dark  red ;  the  face  is  considerably  swelled ;  and 
there  is  great  anxiety  and  restlessness,  with  a  sense  of  tingling 
or  itching  in  the  skin,  and  sometimes  at  night  a  slight  delirium. 
Though  the  fever  is  in  most  cases  moderate,  it  now  and  then 
runs  high,  but  in  the  simple  variety  of  the  disease  is  rarely 
alarming.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  the  eruption  appears  and 
passes  through  its  course  with  little  inconvenience  of  any  kind 
from  fever,  itching,  and  restlessness. 

In  scarlet  fever  attended  with  sore  throat,  all  the  symptoms 
are  more  violent;  the  fever  is  more  severe,  accompanied  with 
nausea,  vomiting  of  bile,  great  heat,  and  languor;  consider¬ 
able  anxiety,  head-ache,  and  delirium.  The  pulse  is  feeble; 
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the  breathing'  quick ;  the  throat  is  inflamed  and  becomes  exco¬ 
riated,  throws  off  a  large  quantity  of  minute  superficial  whitish 
sloughs,  which  intermix  with  the  increased  flow  of  mucus,  and 
augment  the  difficulty  of  swallowing.  The  sloughs  generally 
separate  about  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  day. 

This  is  the  ordinary  course;  but,  in  many  cases,  the  symp¬ 
toms  run  still  higher;  and  the  disease,  so  far  at  least  as  regards 
the  proper  treatment,  is  identified  with  putrid  sore  throat. 

Children  are  by  far  the  most  frequent  subjects  of  both  these 
varieties,  and  communicate  it  readily  to  each  other.  When 
unaccompanied  by  sore  throat,  it  is  only  slightly  contagious ; 
when  sore  throat  is  present,  it  is  highly  so.  They  are  both 
occasionally  epidemic,  and  in  this  form  occur  most  usually  at 
the  close  of  the  summer. 

CAUSES.— A  specific  contagion  is  the  grand  cause;  though 
particular  states  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  the  body,  dispose  to 
the  reception  of  this  contagion,  as  is  proved  by  persons  fre¬ 
quently  escaping  when  exposed  to  its  operation  under  aggra¬ 
vated  circumstances,  and  afterwards  becoming  affected  by  it 
from  comparatively  slight  sources.  But  in  what  this  particular 
state  of  the  atmosphere  and  body  consists,  we  are  almost  to- 
tally  ignorant. 

TREATMENT. — For  the  proper  treatment  of  the  severest 
cases  of  scarlet  fever,  in  which  the  throat  is  deeply  affected 
with  spreading  foul  ulcerations,  I  refer  the  reader  to  Putrid 
Sore  Throat,  as  it  is  only  the  less  aggravated  cases  which  we 
shall  treat  of  here. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  scarlet  fever  is  at  all  times  a  dis¬ 
ease  of  debility,  which  prostrates  both  the  body  and  mind. 

All  that  will  in  general  be  requisite  in  the  treatment  of  simple 
scarlet  fever,  that  is,  without  any  affection  of  the  throat,  is  to 
keep  the  patient  in  a  moderate  and  equable  temperature,  (about 
sixty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer;)  to  preserve  the 
apartments  clean,  open,  and  well  ventilated ;  to  enforce  a 
light,  spare  diet,  without  animal  food ;  to  direct  cooling  acidu¬ 
lated  liquors,  as  lemonade  and  tamarind  tea,  for  common  drink; 
and  to  administer  gentle  aperients,  as  No.  26,  page  87,  every 
other  day,  more  particularly  towards  the  decline  of  the  eruption. 
The  emetic,  No.  27,  page  88,  ought  likewise  to  be  given  at 
the  commencement. 

In  treating  the  second  variety,  or  scarlet  fever  with  an  affection 
of  the  throat,  the  advice  of  Dr.  Willan,  and  Dr.  Withering, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  to  the  reader’s  confidence 
and  attention.  The  former  able  physician  remarks,  ‘‘The  best 
mode  of  practice  here  is  to  administer  gentle  emetics  repeatedly 
during  the  first  stage,  according  to  the  plan  recommended  b 
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Dr.  Withering’,  in  a  judicious  treatise  on  this  disease.”  The 
emetic.  No.  27,  page  88,  should,  therefore,  be  given  directly, 
and  repeated  every  morning  for  the  first  four  or  five  days,  and 
when  the  symptoms  of  fever  and  inflammation  run  high  in  the 
beginning,  it  will  often  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  repeat 
this  medicine  twice  a  day,  during  the  first  and  second  day. 
Vomiting  not  only  tends  to  take  off  the  dry  burning  heat  of 
the  skin  by  relaxing  it,  but  unloads  the  throat  and  fauces  of 
the  fluids  that  gorge  and  distend  them.  Both  the  above  dis¬ 
tinguished  physicians  had  great  experience  in  the  treatment 
of  this  malady,  and  trusted  almost  entirely  to  full,  free,  and 
repeated  emetics,  to  conduct  it  to  a  favourable  termination,  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  were  not  highly  malignant. 
Dr.  Willan  says,  when  an  emetic  wholly  fails  in  its  operation, 
the  patient  seldom  recovers. 

Mild  aperients  are  likewise  necessary,  and  a  combination  of 
calomel  and  rhubarb  is  generally  the  most  useful.  A  grain  of 
calomel,  and  eight  grains  of  powdered  rhubarb,  may  be  given 
to  a  child  of  ten  years  old,  every  other  morning. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  cold  affusion  or  ablu¬ 
tion  is  strongly  advised  by  the  most  eminent  physicians.  It 
must  not  be  resorted  to  except  where  the  heat  of  the  skin  is 
great,  and  without  perspiration,  and  then  it  is  often  of  the 
greatest  service  in  moderating  the  subsequent  symptoms.  The ' 
patient  may  be  stripped  naked,  and  cold  water  be  dashed  over 
him  every  evening  for  the  first  three  or  four  days;  or  the  whole 
body  may  be  quickly  sponged  with  cold  water.  The  refresh¬ 
ment  is  often  instantaneous,  and  operates  like  a  charm. — See 
what  is  said  of  this  valuable  remedy  under  Typhus  Fever. 

Antiseptic  gargles  should  be  frequently  employed,  and  the 
room  be  often  and  freely  fumigated  with  the  nitrous  acid  vapour, 
as  advised  under  Putrid  Sore  Throat,  or  be  sprinkled  with  the 
chloruret  of  lime,  as  recommended  at  page  181.  The  gargles 
noticed  in  that  article  are  proper  here;  or  a  very  useful  gargle 
may  be  made  by  mixing  a  drachm  of  muriatic  acid  with  seven 
ounces  of  barley-water,  and  an  ounce  of  honey  of  roses.  When 
the  state  of  the  throat  is  bad,  these  applications  should  be 
made  strong,  and  be  frequently  used.  In  boarding  schools, 
and  large  families,  the  nitrous  acid  fumigation,  or  the  use  of 
the  chloruret  of  lime,  is  of  great  moment. 

Towards  the  decline  of  the  disease,  it  will  generally  be 
advisable  to  administer  mild  strengthening  medicines,  of  which 
a  decoction  of  bark  with  the  muriatic  acid  is  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  and  effectual.  Two  ounces  of  this  decoction,  with  five 
or  six  drops  of  the  acid,  and  a  drop  or  two  of  laudanum,  may 
be  given  to  a  child  of  twelve  years  old,  three  or  four  times  a 
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day,  Or  instead  of  this,  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  may  be 
administered.  Dr.  Peart  has  written  very  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  efficacy  of  this  medicine  in  severe  scarlet  fever,  and,  as 
it  is  a  grateful  tonic  and  stimulant,  it  appears  likely  to  be  highly 
beneficial  in  many  cases.  Two  drachms  of  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia  may  be  dissolved  in  five  ounces  of  water,  of  which 
two  tea-spoonfuls  .are  to  be  taken  every  two,  three,  or  four 
hours,  in  a  little  water,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symp¬ 
toms.  See  page  17. 

In  the  beginning,  the  diet  should  be  spare  and  mild,  because 
the  inflammatory  symptoms  then  run  high;  but  afterwards  those 
of  debility  prevail,  when  the  food  should  be  nutritious,  but 
moderate  in  quantity,  consisting  of  jellies,  preparations  of 
arrow- root,  sago,  Embden  grits,  and  a  little  wine.  if  the 
symptoms  are  malignant  towards  the  decline  of  the  disease, 
the  throat  being  deeply  affected  with  spreading  foul  ulcerations, 
the  bark,  wine,  and  acids,  must  be  given  in  large  quantities; 
indeed,  the  treatment  then,  as  I  have  before  said,  does  not 
differ  from  that  laid  down  under  Putrid  Sore  Throaty  to  which 
article  I  refer  the  reader. 

Scarlet  fever  has  a  great  tendency  to  weaken  the  absorbent 
system,  and  incapacitate  it  for  carrying  off  the  fluids  that  are 
exhaled  into  the  internal  cavities  of  the  body,  and  hence  to 
produce  dropsy.  This  consequence  is,  however,  in  general 
very  easily  removed  by  giving  five  or  ten  drops  of  the  tincture 
of  foxglove,'  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  three  times  a 
day,  in  a  little  wine  and  water,  or  infusion  of  bark. 

PREVENTION. — It  has  long  been  known  that  Dr.  Hah¬ 
nemann,  of  Leipsic,  has  asserted  nightshade  to  be  a  preventive 
of  scarlet  fever;  but,  since  the  year  1818,  several  practitioners 
in  the  north  of  Europe  have  repeated  his  experiments,  and  they 
find  them  founded  in  truth.  The  first  of  these.  Dr.  Brendt,  oi 
Gastrin,  affirms,  that  all  who  employed  this  remedy  escaped 
the  infection;  and  his  account  is  corroborated  by  Dr.  Muhs- 
beck,  of  Dearmin,  in  V^estern  Pomerania,  who  says  he  has 
used  it  for  seven  years,  and  with  equal  success  :  he  adminis¬ 
tered  it  to  all  those  who  dwelt  in  the  houses  where  the  disease 
prevailed,  continuing  its  use  until  a  falling  off  of  the  outer 
skin  had  taken  place  in  those  attacked.  Dr.  Dustenbourg,  of 
Warbourg,  has  also  published  an  account  of  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments,  confirming  these  statements  ;  and  several  subsequent 
memoirs  have  appeared,  all  equally  corroborative  of  this  vir¬ 
tue  in  the  nightshade.  The  formula  generally  recommended  is, 
a  solution  of  two  grains  of  the  extract  of  nightshade  in  an 
ounce  of  any  distilled  water ;  and  to  children  from  one  to  ten 
years  of  age,  from  one  to  five  drops  of  this  solution  is  given 
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four  times  a  day ;  from  ten  years  of  age  and  upwards,  from  six 
to  ten  drops  is  given,  also  four  times  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  continue  it  longer  than  two 
or  three  weeks. 

It  will  be  highly  advisable  also  to  sprinkle  the  rooms  of  the 
house  where  this  fever  prevails,  with  the  chloruret  of  lime  or 
sodium,  which  have  a  striking  effect  in  destroying  the  infec¬ 
tion  of  this  disease.  See  page  181, 

OF  SCIATICA. 

Sciatica  is  a  technical  term  for  chronic  rheumatism  fixed  in 
the  hip  joint,  in  which  situation  it  frequently  proves  particu¬ 
larly  obstinate.  Its  symptoms  and  causes  are,  for  the  most 
part,  the  same  as  those  detailed  under  chronic  rheumatism ; 
and  in  respect  to  the  treatment,  little  can  be  added  to  what  is 
there  said.  In  treating  it,  I  should  place  the  greatest  depen- 
dance  upon  the  use  of  the  compound  ipecacuan  powder,  or  the 
ammoniated  tincture  of  guaiacum,  in  the  day,  with  a  pill  com¬ 
posed  of  a  grain  of  calomel,  four  grains  of  James’s  powder,  and 
half  a  grain  or  a  grain  of  opium,  at  night ;  the  tepid  bath  at 
ninety-five  degrees  being  taken  every  other  morning,  or  the 
vapour  bath  once  or  twice  a  week.  The  air-pump  vapour  bath 
is  in  general  the  most  efficacious  mode  of  applying  vapour,  and 
the  power  of  galvanism  or  electricity  is  often  very  considerable; 
it  should  never  be  neglected  in  bad  cases.  The  diet  and  regi¬ 
men  advised  under  Indigestion  must  be  strictly  adhered  to.  In 
some  instances,  it  will  be  very  advisable  to  rub  the  tartar 
emetic  ointment  on  the  external  surface  of  the  joint,  so  as 
to  bring  out  a  large  crop  of  pustules,  which  should  be  kept 
discharging  for  a  month  or  two. — See  Chronic  Rheumatism, 

OF  SCROPHULA,  OR  KING’S  EVIL. 

Scrophula,  (from  scrofa,  a  sow,)  is  so  called  because  swine 
are  said  to  be  subject  to  it.  It  is  also  called.  King's  Evil,  from 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  other  succeeding  kings,  both  of 
England  and  France,  pretending  to  cure  it  by  the  touch. 

It  is  a  disease,  one  of  the  chief,  or  most  palpable  symptoms 
of  which  is  a  chronic  swelling  of  the  glands,  in  various  parts  of 
the  body,  which  glands  generally  tend  very  slowly  to  imperfect 
suppuration.  The  first  appearances,  however,  sometimes  con¬ 
sist  of  spots  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  of  eruptions  and 
ulcerations  behind  the  ears  ;  but  the  glands  seldom  or  never 
fail  to  become  affected  in  the  course  of  the  complaint. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  disease,  for  the  most  part,  shews  it- 
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self  early  in  life,  thongh  rarely  before  the  second,  and  com¬ 
monly  not  till  the  third  year  of  infancy  ;  from  which  period  it 
continues  to  prey  on  the  system  till  the  seventh,  tenth,  fifteenth 
year,  or  longer,  when,  in  ordinary  cases,  it  gradually  subsides. 
The  attack  is  sometimes  postponed  till  after  the  twelfth,  or  fif¬ 
teenth  year.  The  first  tumours  are  usually  upon  the  sides  of  the 
neck,  below  the  ears,  or  under  the  chin;  they  are,  in  general, 
two,  three,  or  four  in  number,  but  often  still  more  numerous, 
and  are  moveable,  soft,  and  slightly  elastic,  of  a  globular  or 
oval  figure,  without  pain  or  discolouration  of  the  skin,.  In  this 
state  they  continue  for  some  time,  when  they  grow  larger,  be¬ 
come  more  fixed,  and  acquire  a  purplish  redness.  They  then 
give  a  feeling  of  greater  softness,  and  should  they  ulcerate, 
the  skin,  in  one  or  more  of  them,  becomes  paler,  and  a  pe¬ 
culiar  thin  liquid  is  poured  forth  at  several  small  apertures, 
which  soon  becomes  of  a  curd-like  form.  The  tumour  or  tu¬ 
mours  then  subside,  but  frequently  others  rise  in  their  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  in  this  manner  the  disease  proceeds,  the  same 
process  being  continued  for  several  years  :  after  which  the 
ulcers  heal  with  puckered  and  indelible  indentations,  provided 
the  complaint  terminates  favourably  ;  but  if  not,  other  parts  of 
the  body  become  tainted  with  the  morbid  influence,  especially 
the  eye-lids,  cheek,  groin,  joints,  and  limbs. 

In  the  worst  and  severest  stage  of  the  disease,  the  entire 
system  appears  to  be  contaminated  ;  hectic  fever  ensues,  and 
sometimes  tubercular  consumption,  which  gradually  puts  an 
end  to  the  contest. 

In  infants  and  young  children,  the  belly  often  swells  and  be¬ 
comes  hard,  proving  that  the  mesenteric  glands  are  affected. 

It  has  been  said  above,  that  there  is  little  or  no  pain  in 
scrophulous  tumours,  which  is  generally  true,  but  sometimes 
the  pain  is  severe,  especially  when  the  disease  arrives  at  its 
worst  stage. 

The  scrophulous  ulcer  has  a  pallid  and  indolent  appearance, 
the  surface  being  covered  with  a  transparent  shining  fluid, 
giving  it  a  glassy  look.  The  discharge  is  generally  a  whitish 
curdled  matter;  the  surrounding  skin  of  a  deep  brown  or  livid 
colour;  the  edges  are  thick,  retorted,  and  insensible.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  the  edges  are  inverted,  and  exquisitely 
painful. 

CAUSES. — It  most  commonly  affects  children  of  soft  and 
flaccid  flesh  ;  of  fair  hair,  and  blue  eyes ;  smooth  skins,  and 
rosy  cheeks;  and  such  children  have  frequently  a  tumid  upper 
lip,  with  a  chop  in  the  middle  of  it.  It  is  not,  however,  ex¬ 
clusively  confined  to  such  habits,  for  it  is  not  unfrequently  met 
with  in  individuals  of  a  dark  complexion,  with  dark  eyes  and 
hair. 
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The  remote  and  exciting  causes  are  almost  invariably  such  as 
debilitate,  and  which  reduce  the  tone  of  the  living  fibre.  And 
hence  we  find  the  common  debilitating  powers  of  cold,  damp, 
deficiency  of  active  exercise  in  an  open  salubrious  air,  exces¬ 
sive  use  of  mercurial  medicines,  meagre  or  unwholesome  food, 
and  the  close  atmosphere  of  populous  towns,  to  be  the  most 
usual  incidental  sources  of  scrophida.  It  is  very  frequent  in 
large  manufacturing  towns,  and  often  follows  other  diseases 
which  enervate  the  constitution,  such  as  measles,  small-pox, 
and  hooping  cough.  A  variable  climate  is  the  most  favourable 
for  its  appearance,  it  being  much  less  common  in  regions  uni¬ 
formly  cold  or  hot. 

THEATMENT.— The  general  idea  of  scrophula  is,  that  it 
is  a  disease  of  debility  ;  and,  therefore,  the  great  object  is,  to 
invigorate  the  habit  by  every  possible  means.  The  most  cele¬ 
brated  and  efficacious  remedies  here  are  strengthening  and 
alterative  medicines,  as  Brandish’s  alkaline  solution,  prepara¬ 
tions  of  iron,  coltsfoot  juice,  the  compound  calomel  pill,  burnt 
sponge,  extract  of  hemlock,  and  oxygen  gas ;  warm  and  cold 
bathing ;  together  with  a  nourishing  diet  of  animal  food,  and 
constant  exercise  in  a  dry,  warm  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Brandish,  a  surgeon  at  Aulcester,  has  spoken  very 
highly  of  the  alkaline  solution,  frequently  mentioned  with  ap¬ 
probation  in  this  work,  (see  page  2).  He  used  it  for  above 
thirty  years,  and  says,  that  he  found  it  of  invaluable  service  in 
this  disease,  and  had  perfectly  and  permanently  cured  many 
cases  with  it,  and  often  after  many  other  esteemed  remedies 
had  failed.  I  know,  from  personal  experience,  that  it  is  a 
valuable  tonic,  and  consider  it  worthy  of  much  confidence  and 
attention.  It  is  likewise  recommended  by  other  professional 
men  ;  and  the  fact  that  all  alkaline  medicines  have  always  been 
in  high  estimation  for  their  efficacy  in  scrophulous  disorders,  is 
calculated  to  increase  our  confidence  in  this  alkali.  The  pa¬ 
tient  should  commence  with  a  tea-spoonful  twice  or  thrice 
a  da}^  and  gradually  increase  it  to  two  tea-spoonfuls.  It 
should  be  taken  in  a  tea-cupful  of  mild  beer,  milk  and  water, 
or  linseed  tea.  At  the  same  time,  three  or  four  grains  of  Plum¬ 
mer's  pill,  or  the  pill  No.  100,  page  105,  may  be  taken  every 
other  night,  and  the  local  tumours  frequently  washed  with  a 
strong  solution  of  common  salt  and  water,  or  vinegar  and 
water.  A  poultice  of  sea  tang,  bruised,  is  likewise  a  very  va¬ 
luable  application  to  scrophulous  tumours.  Together  with  the 
use  of  these  means,  the  patient,  when  it  is  practicable,  should 
make  use  of  a  tepid  bath  of  about  eighty-five  or  ninety 
degrees,  three  or  four  times  a  week.  Cold  sea-bathing  is 
much  resorted  to,  but  many  very  able  professional  men  prefer 
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the  tepid  bath  as  jnst  recommended,  among  whom  is  Sir 
Astley  Cooper.  Where,  however,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  re¬ 
maining'  strength,  the  cold  bath  may  be  useful,  if  the  patient 
feels  a  glow  after  coming  out ;  but  as  a  general  resource,  I 
think  the  tepid  bath,  especially  of  salt  water,  is  decidedly  to  be 
preferred.  Regular  friction  with  the  hand,  or  flesh  brush, 
should  likey/ise  be  resorted  to.  I  would  recommend  it  to  be 
employed  constantly  night  and  morning,  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  over  the  weakest  parts,  and,  in  change,  over  every 
part  of  the  frame.  When  the  swellings  will  bear  it,  the  friction 
may  be  carried  over  their  surface.  Some  respectable  surgeons 
have  made  very  favourable  reports  of  the  use  of  this  means  in 
indolent  scrophulous  tumours. 

If  the  above  alkali  does  not  suit  the  case,  the  carbonate  and 
sulphate  of  iron  are  sometimes  of  much  service.  They  are 
chiefly  applicable  to  those  cases  which  are  accompanied  with 
a  pallid  and  blanched  complexion,  and  considerable  debility. 
The  forms,  No.  91,  or  92,  page  103,  are  proper. 

Dr.  Cullen,  of  Edinburgh,  was  partial  to  the  use  of  the 
juice  of  colts-foot,  and  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  confidence, 
particularly  when  a  cough  is  present,  with  feverishness  towards 
night.  From  two  to  four  table-spoonfuls  of  the  expressed  juice 
of  this  herb  may  be  taken,  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

The  compound  calomel  pill,  or  the  pill.  No.  100,  page  105, 
lias  already  been  noticed.  When  the  belly  is  enlarged,  or 
there  is  evident  obstruction  internally,  it  ought  always  to 
accompany  the]  other  remedies  employed ;  but  in  no  case 
should  it  be  given  in  such  doses  as  will  be  likely  to  affect  the 
mouth  and  occasion  salivation.  The  only  correct  use  of  calo¬ 
mel  in  this  complaint  is  in  small  doses,  united  with  some  anti- 
monial  preparation,  and  employed  with  a  view  to  its  alterative 
effects. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  recommended  the  oxymuriate  of 
quicksilver,mombined  with  bark.  He  says,  that,  in  every  case, 
much  benefit  may  be  derived  from  this  medicine.  He  advises 
it  to  be  given  in  small  doses,  when,  says  he,  it  has  not  the  spe¬ 
cific  effect  of  mercury,  but  acts  merely  as  a  tonic. 

Take  of  solution  of  oxymuriate  of  quicksilver,  made  according  to  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  one  ounce  ;  compound  tincture  of  bark, 
two  ounces. — Mix,  and  take  a  tea-spoonful  and  a  half,  three  times 
a  day,  in  water,  and  after  three  weeks  increase  it  to  two  tea-spoon¬ 
fuls.  It  is  best  taken  directly  after  a  meal,  as  after  breakfast,  tea, 
or  supper. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  further  says,  respecting  the  treatment  of 
this  disease - 
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Air,  exercise,  and  nourishment,  are  the  three  great  points  to  be 
kept  in  view  in  the  treatment  of  scrophulous  affections.  The  state  of 
the  atmosphere  to  be  chosen,  is  that  in  which  the  air  is  dry  and  warm ; 
a  bleak  wind  is  not  advisable.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  air 
of  the  coast  in  the  wet  and  cold  season  is  of  any  advantage  to  scrophu¬ 
lous  children  ;  it  is  only  in  warm  and  dry  weather  that  any  benefit  will 
be  obtained.  In  cold  weather  the  sea  coast  is  not  desirable.  Chil¬ 
dren  with  scrophulous  affections,  or  even  those  predisposed  to  them, 
should  take  a  great  deal  of  exercise  in  the  open  air.” — “  I  will  now 
mention  what  are  the  best  mefficines  j  once  a  week,  or  every  ten  days, 
two  grains  of  calomel  and  eight  of  rhubarb,  should  be  given,  in  order 
to  restore  the  secretions.  A  good  medicine-to  be  given  daily,  for  a 
short  time,  is  the  rhubarb  and  steel — -two  grains  of  rhubarb,  and  from 
three  to  five  of  the  carbonate  of  iron.  This  is  a  very  good  tonic.  Another 
good  tonic  consists  of  two  grains  of  rhubarb,  and  from  four  to  six  grains 
of  dried  subcarbonate  of  soda,  with  ten  grains  of  columba,  which  may 
be  taken  mixed  with  sugar  twice  or  thrice  a  day.” — “It  is  right  to  re¬ 
commend  sea-bathing ;  the  bath  should  be  taken  about  three  times  a 
week,  at  eleven  in  the  morning.  The  temperature  of  the  bath  should 
be  at  94  degrees ;  the  patient  should  remain  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
minutes  in  it,  and  walk  afterwards.*” 

Burnt  sponge  has  considerable  effect  in  reducing  the  size  of 
scrophulous  glands,  but  the  alkaline  solution,  or  some  other 
tonic,  should  be  given  at  the  same  time,  since  the  sponge  has 
a  debilitating  influence  on  the  general  habit  when  continued  for 
a  long  period.  One  or  two  drachms  may  be  taken  thrice  a 
day. 

In  irritable  and  painful  scrophulous  ulcerations,  the  extract 
of  hemlock,  in  doses  of  five  or  ten  grains,  thrice  a  day,  is  often 
very  useful.  Dr.  Fothergill  thought  highly  of  it  in  such 
instances,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  entitled  to  all  the  confidence 
he  placed  in  it.  It  relieves  pain,  allays  irritability,  and  dis¬ 
poses  the  ulcer  to  heal.  Dr.  Baillie  states,  in  his  posthumous 
writings,  that  in  scrophulous  swellings  of  the  glands  of  the  neck, 
he  had  experienced  good  effects  from  sarsaparilla  and  soda, 
with  some  preparation  of  steel — but  more  powerful  effects  from 
sea-air  and  sea-bathing — and  most  of  all  from  the  air  and  waters 
of  Malvern. 

Scrophula  is  remarkable  for  the  presence  of  great  debility 
with  little  or  no  irritability  in  the  general  habit,  and  when  this 
is  the  case,  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  gas  may  be  of  great  utility. 
It  has  been  strongly  recommended  in  this  disease,  and  from 
being  a  powerful  tonic  and  stimulant,  will,  no  doubt,  be  found 
serviceable  in  many  instances.  Sometimes  there  is  so  great  a 
degree  of  torpor  or  inirritability  in  the  constitution,  that  the  most 

^  Lectures  on  Surgery,  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  No.  66. 
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valuable  touic  medicines  have  little  or  no  effect;  in  which  case, 
I  should  expect  much  advantage  from  the  use  of  this  gas,  as  it 
has  often  had  a  very  sensible  effect  in  giving  tone  to  the  system 
after  almost  all  other  means  had  failed. 

Iodine  has  lately  attracted  much  of  the  attention  of  medical 
men,  and  some  seem  to  expect  great  advantage  from  its  employ¬ 
ment  in  scrophulous  complaints.  Dr.  Coindet,  a  respectable 
physician  at  Geneva,  was  the  first  to  call  the  attention  of  pro¬ 
fessional  men  to  this  substance,  and  he  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  its  efficacy  in  reducing  the  size  of  such  tumours  ;  but 
it  is  very  active  in  its  operation,  and  ought  not  to  be  used  ex¬ 
cept  under  the  direction  of  a  medical  man  well  acquainted  with 
its  nature  and  effects.  I  am  persuaded  that,  under  careful  and 
judicious  management,  it  is  a  remedy  of  great  value  in  certain 
cases  of  scrophulous  swellings  and  indurations,  I  do  not  mean 
that  it  will  cure  the  disease,  but  that  it  will  be  found  of  much 
use  as  an  auxiliary.  The  best  way  of  taking  it  is  in  small  doses, 
combined  with  a  vegetable  bitter;  for  example,  ten  drops  of  the 
solution  of  hydriodate  of  potash  may  be  taken,  twice  a  day,  in 
two  ounces  of  compound  infusion  of  gentian,  or  in  double  the 
quantity  of  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla.  1  think  it 
should  rarely  be  carried  beyond  this  quantity,  for  when  ad¬ 
ministered  to  any  great  extent,  it  invariably  enfeebles  the  consti¬ 
tution,  and  produces  faintness,  trembling,  and  other  unpleasant 
effects.  The  ointment  of  hydriodate  of  potash  may  be  used  as 
directed  under  Cancer,  Its  power  in  alleviating  the  pain  of 
scrophulous  swellings  and  induration,  is  greater  than  any  thing 
I  am  acquainted  with. 

The  best  ointments  for  dressing  the  ulcers  with,  are  the  red 
precipitate,  nitrate  of  mercury,  (No.  80,  page  100),  and  zinc. 
Either  of  these  may  be  used,  and  when  one  begins  to  lose  its 
effect,  a  second  may  be  tried.  The  carbonate  of  iron  sprinkled 
on  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  is  likewise  a  good  application.  The 
late  Dr.  Beddoes,  of  Bristol,  recommended  the  following  plan 
of  treating  scrophulous  ulcerations,  which  he  learnt  from  an  old 
farmer  in  Ireland,  who  had  practised  it  for  many  years  with 
remarkable  success.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  the  leaves  and 
stalks  of  wood  sorrel  is  prepared  by  wrapping  them  in  a  cab¬ 
bage  leaf,  and  macerating  them  by  their  own  juices  in  warm 
peat  ashes.  This  pulp  is  applied  as  a  poultice  to  the  ulcer, 
and  left  twenty-four  hours ;  it  is  then  to  be  renewed  in  the 
same  way  to  the  fourth  time,  the  poultice,  at  each  dressing, 
being  left  on  for  twenty-four  hours.  After  the  removal  of  the 
fourth  poultice,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  roots  of  the  meadow¬ 
sweet  is  to  be  bruised,  and  mixed  with  the  sour  head  that  ap¬ 
pears  on  butter-milk,  left  in  the  churn,  which  is  to  be  applied 
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as  a  poultice,  in  tlie  same  manner,  till  the  sore  heals.  Dr. 
Beddoes  remarks,  that  he  was  told  the  healing  always  took  place 
speedily,  and  often  in  two  or  three  weeks ;  and  the  whole 
statement  is  corroborated  by  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Edgeworth.  The  leaves  of  the  wood-sorrel  are  the  most  elficient 
articles  in  this  treatment. 

In  every  instance,  the  diet  should  be  very  nutritious,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  most  digestible  animal  food,  eggs,  good  beer,  wine, 
and  the  usual  articles  of  a  wholesome  and  nourishing  diet.  No 
pork:  or  salt  meat  should  betaken.  Constant  exercise  in  an 
open  dry  atmosphere  is  of  the  last  importance.  I  will  venture  to 
assert,  that  no  medicine  will  succeed  here,  without  much  daily  ex¬ 
ercise  in  a  salubrious  air.  The  influence  which  deficient  exercise 
has  in  producing  scrophula,  is  proved  to  a  demonstration  by  the 
fact,  that  for  one  boy  afflicted  with  this  complaint  we  meet  with 
at  least  four  girls.  Now  boys  will  have  exercise,  they  cannot 
be  kept  within  doors,  but  girls  are  too  often  deprived  of  it,  and 
thus  mothers  and  governesses  make  them  scrophulous,  rickety, 
and  hump-backed,  that  they  might  excel  in  music,  drawing,  or 
other  accomplishments.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  five 
cases  out  of  six  of  curved  spine  and  growing  out  of  the  shoulder, 
occurring  in  young  girls,  are  entirely  owing  to  a  deficiency  of 
exercise  in  the  open  air;  and  we  find  there  is  no  cure  for  this 
spinal  curvature,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  but  in  a  skilful  use 
of  exercise.  Friction  is  a  species  of  exercise,  and  is  worthy  of 
much  confidence  in  the  management  of  scrophula. 

OF  SCURVY. 

Scurvy  is  a  disease  of  great  debility,  in  which  there  are  livid 
spots  on  the  skin,  from  blood  which  has  escaped  out  of  its 
proper  vessels;  languor,  and  loss  of  muscular  strength;  and 
pains  in  the  limbs.  The  cutaneous  eruptions,  so  commonly  called 
scurvy  by  unprofessional  persons,  is  of  a  very  different  nature, 
being  simply  some  foulness  of  the  skin  depending  upon  inter¬ 
nal  disorder,  the  treatment  of  v/hich  has  been  described  at 
page  331. 

SYMPTOMS. — This  disease  is  frequently  divided  into  the 
land  and  sea  scurvy;  but  as  they  differ  very  little  in  their  symp¬ 
toms,  and  not  at  all  in  their  treatment,  I  think  it  unnecessary 
to  make  the  distinction. 

Its  first  appearances  are  a  pale,  bloated  countenance,  lassi¬ 
tude,  disinclination  to  motion,  and  diminished  strength.  If 
the  gums  be  examined,  they  will  be  found  spongy  and  apt  to 
bleed  on  being  touched,  while  the  teeth  are  loosened  in  their 
sockets.  The  skin  is  sometimes  rough,  but  more  generally 
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smooth,  and  shining,  covered  with  bluish  or  livid  spots,  wliicli 
do  not  rise  above  it;  and  these  spots  often  coalesce  in  large 
blotches,  particularly  in  the  legs  and  thighs.  About  the  same 
period,  old  ulcers  often  break  out  again,  and  the  slightest 
mercurial  preparation  quickly  produces  salivation.  The  ulcers 
discharge  often  a  thin  fetid  fluid,  and  the  edges  are  livid,  with 
irregular  granulations,  which  sometimes  run  into  a  bloody 
fungus.  The  stools  are  often  frequent  and  offensive,  but  there 
is  sometimes  an  obstinate 'costiveness;  the  urine  is  commonly 
high  coloured,  and  stinking;  the  pulse  feeble;  and  the  joints 
very  weak,  A  shrinking  of  the  flexor  muscles  soon  takes  place, 
and  renders  the  limbs  useless ;  the  calves  of  the  legs  fall  away, 
with  sometimes  an  irregular  hardness ;  and  even  those  bones 
which  have  been  formerly  broken  and  re-united,  become  again 
separate  at  the  line  of  re-union. 

In  the  worst  state,  blood  is  frequently  discharged  from  the 
bowels,  bladder,  and  other  organs;  the  slightest  motion  brings 
on  faintness,  and  sometimes  immediate  death;  and  catchings  of 
the  breath  are  frequent  and  dangerous. 

CAUSES. — A  diet  of  salt  provisions,  with  a  deficiency  of 
vegetables  ;  want  of  cleanliness  ;  cold  united  with  moisture  ;  and 
neglect  of  exercise,  are  the  most  common  causes.  In  certain 
habits,  it  may  be  excited  from  poor  living,  and  a  neglect  of 
cleanliness,  and  exercise,  when  salted  provisions  has  made  no 
part  of  the  patient’s  diet. 

The  immediate  cause  is  an  impoverished  and  putrescent  state 
of  the  blood. 

DISTINCTION. — It  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  ma¬ 
lignant  fever  by  the  absence  of  heat,  quick  pulse,  and  the  other 
symptoms  denoting  severe  fever;  by  the  intellectual  faculties 
being  little  or  not  all  impaired;  and  by  its  coming  on  more 
gradually,  and  continuing  a  much  longer  time,  than  putrid 
fever. 

TREATMENT. — ^The  object  is  to  restore  to  the  body  its 
wonted  energy  and  strength,  which  is  here  most  effectually  ac¬ 
complished  by  observing  great  cleanliness  and  free  ventilation, 
and  resorting  to  a  dry  air,  with  the  use  of  fresh  provisions  of  a 
nutritious  quality,  fermented  liquors,  as  ale,  cider,  and  spruce 
beer,  vegetable  acids,  acid  fruits,  and  such  vegetables  as  scurvy- 
grass,  water-cress,  brook-lime,  and  garlic.  If  these  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  time,  the  disease  will  be  found  to  yield  easily  ;  but 
when  the  prostration  of  strength  is  great,  the  patient  must  be 
positively  forbid  the  least  bodily  exertion,  as  it  is  very  apt  to 
induce  faintness,  and  even  death.  In  cases  of  extreme  weak¬ 
ness,  the  external  air  alone,  and  especially  when  sharp  or  in  a 
current,  is  sufTicient  from  its  pressure  and  stimulus  to  destroy 
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the  small  degree  of  vitality  remaining ;  a  fact  long  ago  ob¬ 
served,  and  recently  confirmed  by  five  men  dying  in  the  boat 
belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  ship  of  war,  between  the  Downs 
and  Deal  Hospital. 

Lemon  juice  is  of  the  greatest  service  in  this  disease.  It  should 
be  mixed  with  water  and  sugar,  and  drunk  freely.  Where 
it  cannot  be  got,  the  juice  of  limes,  oranges,  or  the  shaddock, 
may  be  substituted,  and  used  in  the  same  way. 

Captain  Cook  thought  very  highly  of  malt  sweet- wort;  and 
Dr.  Silvester’s  antiscorbutic  drink  is  also  valuable.  It  is  made 
by  boiling  three  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  four  ounces  of  juniper 
berries,  two  drachms  of  ginger  in  powder,  and  five  pounds  of 
coarse  sugar,  in  six  gallons  of  water.  After  boiling  half  an 
hour,  the  whole  is  poured  into  a  tub,  and  allowed  to  ferment. 
It  may  be  drunk,  in  the  quantity  of  from  one  to  three  pints  daily, 
as  soon  as  the  fermentation  commences. 

Costiveness  must  be  prevented  by  dissolving  a  little  cream 
of  tartar  in  a  decoction  of  tamarinds  and  prunes,  a  little  of 
which  may  be  taken  occasionally,  so  as  to  keep  the  bowels  free 
from  Confinement  without  their  being  purged. 

Ulceration  of  the  gums  require  the  daily  use  of  an  astringent 
gargle,  as  No.  56,  page  95.  For  the  relief  of  acute  pain, 
there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  so  suitable  and  efficient  as  the  com¬ 
pound  powder  of  ipecacuan,  which  may  be  taken  in  doses  of 
three  or  four  grains,  three  times  a  day,  made  into  a  pill  with 
conserve  of  roses.  Contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  legs 
should  be  treated  with  warm  fomentations  of  vinegar  and  water, 
and  gentle  friction. 

Scorbutic  ulcers  on  the  legs  are  best  treated  by  sprinkling  on 
them  a  little  carbonate  of  iron,  once  or  twice  a  day,  or  touch¬ 
ing  them  with  tincture  of  myrrh ;  a  carrot  poultice,  or  one  of 
bread  and  water,  into  which  a  table-spoonful  of  yeast  has  been 
stirred,  being  applied  occasionally  at  night.  These  ulcers  are 
most  benefited  by  stimulating  applications. 

OF  SHAKING  PALSY. 

The  shaking  palsy  is  a  permanent  agitation  of  the  head  or 
limbs  without  any  exertion  of  the  will,  the  body  being  generally 
bent  forward,  often  with  a  propensity  to  run  and  fall  headlong. 
It  commonly  appears  after  mature  age. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  approach  of  this  malady  is  so  imper¬ 
ceptible  that  the  precise  period  of  its  commencement  is  seldom 
recollected  by  tlie  patient.  A  slight  sense  of  weakness,  with  a 
proneness  to  tumbling,  sometimes  in  the  head,  but  more  com- 
mo  nly  in  the  hands  or  arms,  are  the  first  symptoms  noiced. 
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These  affections  gradually  increase,  the  patient  bends  himself 
forward,  and,  by  degrees,  the  legs  suffer  similar  agitations,  and 
there  is  a  loss  of  power  with  the  hands  and  arms.  As  the  disease 
advances,  the  limbs  become  less  and  less  capable  of  executing 
the  dictates  of  the  will,  while  the  sufferer  seldom  experiences 
even  a  few  minutes  suspension  of  the  tremulous  agitation ;  and 
should  it  be  stopped  in  one  limb  by  a  sudden  change  of  posture, 
it  soon  makes  its  appearance  in  another. 

In  the  more  advanced  stage,  the  tremulous  motions  of  the 
limbs  occur  during  sleep,  and  augment  in  violence  till  they 
awaken  the  patient  in  much  agitation  and  alarm;  the  power  of 
conveying  the  food  to  the  mouth  is  impeded  ;  the  bowels  are 
exceedingly  torpid  ;  the  trunk  of  the  body  is  permanently 
bowed  ;  muscular  power  diminished  ;  mastication  and  swallow^ 
ing  difficult ;  and  the  saliva  constantly  dribbles  from  the  mouth. 

The  disease,  however,  often  continues  a  long  time  before  it 
arrives  at  this  extreme  state. 

CAUSES* — Long  exposure  to  damp  vapour,  by  lying'  from 
night  to  night  on  the  bare  earth,  has  produced  it,  as  well  as 
other  causes  of  chronic  rheumatism ;  and  it  has  frequently  fol¬ 
lowed  chronic  rheumatism  itself ;  and  long  indulgence  in  spi¬ 
rituous  liquors.  Indeed,  any  thing  that  greatly  debilitates  the 
nervous  power  may  prove  a  cause,  as  the  daily  exhalation  of 
metallic  and  other  injurious  vapours,  &c.  But  sometimes  the 
remote  cause  is  involved  in  obscurity. 

The  part  of  the  nervous  system  more  immediately  affected 
seems  to  be  the  spinal  marrow,  and,  perhaps,  a  peculiar  affec¬ 
tion  of  this  sensitive  and  important  substance  is,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  shaking  palsy. 

DISTINCTION. — Itisto  be  distinguished  from  St  Vitus’s 
Dance  by  its  attacking  those  in  mature  and  advanced  life,  and 
by  the  peculiar  symptoms  above  described.  Saint  Vitus’s  Dance 
almost  invariably  attacks  the  young. 

TREATMENT. — Those  remedies  which  have  the  power  of 
promoting  a  healthy  state  and  action  of  the  spinal  marrow  are 
the  most  useful.  Large  blisters  frequently  applied  down  the 
spine,  setons  and  issues  cut  near  it,  and  stimulating  embroca¬ 
tions,  as  No.  38,  page  .90,  freely  rubbed  over  it,  promise  bene¬ 
fit.  The  burning  of  moxa  (see  page  50)  on  the  same  part  may 
prove  of  great  service  in  many  instances  ;  and  the  skilful  use  of 
galvanism  is  worthy  of  much  regard. 

Some  respectable  physicians  have  recommended  an  active 
purgative  plan  as  very  efficacious.  It  may  be  pursued  in  the 
way  advised  under  Saint  Vitus’s  Dance.  The  arsenical  solution 
has  likewise  been  spoken  well  of.  See  page  4. 

Where  the  disease  is  suspected  to  be  of  a  rheumatic  origin, 
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llie  means  noticed  under  chronic  rheumatism  are  proper,  espe¬ 
cially  the  use  of  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  with 
the  compound  ipecacuan  powder,  and  an  alterative  pill  of 
calomel,  James’s  powder,  and  opium.  Bathing  in  the  Buxton 
and  Bath  springs,  is  very  advisable. 

The  71UX  vomica  appears  to  possess  a  specific  influence  over 
the  spinal  marrow,  and  in  those  cases  which  resist  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  preceding  remedies,  I  would  strongly  advise  it  to 
be  tried.  It  may  be  taken  as  directed  at  page  480. 

OF  SHINGLES. 

Shingles  is  an  eruption  of  vesicles  in  small  distinct  clusters, 
with  a  red  margin,  which  spread  round  the  body  like  a  girdle ; 
in  short,  it  is  a  variety  of  ringworm,  or  tetter,  occupying  the 
trunk  of  the  body, 

SYMPTOMS. — Frequently  it  occasions  little  inconvenience 
beyond  what  arises  from  the  heat  and  itching ;  but  sometimes 
it  is  preceded  and  accompanied  with  a  slight  constitutional 
affection,  as  sickness,  head-ache,  thirst,  and  feverishness.  The 
first  symptoms  of  the  local  disease  are  those  of  heat,  itching', 
and  tingling,  in  some  part  of  the  trunk,  which,  when  examined, 
is  found  to  be  studded  with  small  red  patches  of  an  irregular 
shape,  upon  each  of  which,  numerous  minute  elevations  are 
seen  clustering  together.  In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours 
these  vesicles  enlarge  to  the  size  of  small  pearls,  are  perfectly 
transparent,  and  filled  with  a  limpid  fluid.  During  three  or 
four  days  other  clusters  arise  in  succession,  and  with  consider¬ 
able  regularity,  that  is,  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  first,  extend¬ 
ing  always  towards  the  spine  at  one  extremity,  and  towards  the 
breast  bone  at  the  other;  most  commonly,  passing  round  the 
waist  like  half  a  sash,  but  sometimes,  like  a  sword  belt,  across 
the  shoulder.  The  vesicles  terminate  in  thin  dark  scabs,  which 
fall  off  about  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  day.  ‘ 

CAUSES. — It  is  most  frequent  in  summer  and  autumn,  when 
slight  causes  will  often  excite  it,  and  especially  exposure  to  cold 
after  violent  exercise,  and  the  use  of  cold  vegetables.  It  is 
sometimes  connected  with  considerable  disorder  of  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs. 

TREATMENT. — The  complaint  is  generally  of  little  im¬ 
portance,  and  rarely  requires  any  thing  beyond  the  exhibition 
of  a  mild  purge.  No,  26,  page  87,  every  other  day,  and  a 
little  of  the  ointment.  No.  84,  page  101,  spread  on  linen,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  eruption  ;  the  diet  being  simple,  and  small  in  quan¬ 
tity.  If  the  feverish  symptoms  are  considerable,  the  mixture, 
No.  23,  page  87,  may  likewise  be  taken  during  the  day. 
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Now  and  then  it  happens,  on  the  decline  of  the  eruption, 
that  the  patient  is  affected  with  an  intense  deep-seated  pain  in 
the  chest,  and  if  the  pulse  should  then  be  frequent  and  hard,  it 
will  generally  be  very  proper  to  let  blood  to  the  extent  of  ten  or 
twelve  ounces.  But  whether  blood-letting  be  resorted  to  or  not, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  patient  the  following  pills,  and 
to  direct  the  observance  of  a  mild  diet,  with  a  little  opening 
medicine  occasionally ;  which  will,  perhaps,  be  the  best  plan 
for  relieving  this  pain. 

Take  of  best  calomel,  twelve  grains  ;  James’s  powder,  fifteen  grains  | 
opium,  in  powder,  four  grains. — Mix,  and  with  a  little  conserve  of 
hips,  divide  into  twelve  pills.  One  to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a 
day. 

OF  SMALL-POX. 

Small-pox  is  divided  by  medical  writers  into  two  species  ; 
the  distinct  or  benign,  and  the  confluent  or  malignant.  In  the 
former,  the  pustules  are  perfectly  distinct 'and  separate  from 
each  other ;  in  the  latter,  they  coalesce,  and  the  eruption  is 
continuous. 

The  nature  of  this  disease  is  best  known,  and  consequently 
its  species  may  be  determined,  from  observing  the  state  of  the 
face,  the  danger  being  better  estimated  by  the  number  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  pustules  there  than  on  any  other  part  of  the 
body.  If  they  be  distinct,  and  few  in  number  on  the  face, 
even  although  in  some  degree  confluent  elsewhere,  the  disease 
is  termed  the  distinct  small-pox,  and  the  danger  is  inconsider¬ 
able.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be  a  load  of  pustules  on  the 
face,  if  they  run  into  each  other  so  that  it  appears  uniformly  of 
a  whitish  colour,  as  if,  to  use  Sydenham’s  expression,  it  were 
covered  with  parchment,  whatever  appearance  the  eruption  may 
have  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  disease  is  termed  confluent, 
and  the  danger  is  considerable. 

SYMPTOMS. — Of  the  henign  or  distinct  Icind,  This  form 
is  usually  ushered  in  by  a  fever  of  the  inflammatory  type, 
characterized  by  considerable  pains  in  the  back  and  loins, 
nausea,  vomiting,  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach  on  pressure, 
and  disposition  to  drowsiness  :  the  skin  and  throat  are  parched, 
the  bowels  costive,  the  urine  at  first  pale,  afterwards  more 
scanty  and  high-coloured,  and  in  infants  there  is  sometimes  one 
or  more  epileptic  fits. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  third  day  from  its  commencement, 
the  eruption  makes  its  appearance,  first  on  the  face  and  hairy 
scalp,  then  on  the  neck,  and  at  length  over  the  whole  body. 
The  patient  is  often  affected  with  sneezing  as  soon  as  the  pus- 
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tules  show  themselves,  which  continues  to  recur  while  they  are 
coming-  out.  About  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  counting  from  the 
commencement  of  the  fever,  that  is,  the  second  or  third  of  the 
eruption,  a  little  vesicle,  which  appears  depressed  in  the  middle, 
is  seen  on  the  top  of  each  pustule,  containing  a  matter  nearly 
colourless.  The  eruptive  fever  now  disappears.  For  two  or 
three  days  the  vesicles  increase  in  breadth,  the  matter  gradually 
assuming  the  purulent  appearance.  About  the  eighth  day  of 
the  disease  they  become  spherical,  and  the  pustules  are  com¬ 
pletely  formed  ;  being  then  very  itchy,  hard,  and  prominent, 
and  almost  terminated  by  a  point.  At  this  time,  when  the  pus¬ 
tules  are  pretty  numerous,  the  face  swells,  and  is  often  affected 
with  acute  pain ;  the  swelling  sometimes  extends  to  the  whole 
head,  the  eyelids  seem  as  if  distended  with  a  fluid,  and  are 
often  so  much  enlarged  as  entirely  to  close  the  eyes.  When 
the  eyes  are  much  affected  from  the  beginning,  the  sight  is 
sometimes  lost,  generally  in  consequence  of  one  or  more  pus¬ 
tules  forming  on  the  cornea. 

About  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day  from  the  commencement 
of  the  fever,  the  pustules  have  gained  their  full  size,  which 
differs  a  little  in  different  epidemics,  but  is  generally  about  that 
of  a  pea;  a  dark  spot  appears  on  each,  and  from  being  soft 
and  smooth,  they  become  rough,  and  throw  out  a  yellow  matter. 
They  now  begin  to  shrink,  and  the  matter  drying  forms  a  small 
crust.  Sometimes  only  part  is  thrown  out,  which,  together  with 
what  remains,  hardens;  and  in  a  few  days,  falls  off,  leaving  the 
skin  in  the  places  which  it  covered  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  that 
often  continues  for  a  long  time  after  the  patient  is  well;  and  in 
cases  where  the  pustules  have  been  large,  or  late  in  becoming 
dry,  deep  indentations  of  the  skin  remain.  At  this  time,  the 
swelling  of  the  face  and  other  parts  gradually  subsides. 

On  the  coming  out  of  the  pustules,  the  fever  suffers  a  remis¬ 
sion,  and,  in  the  mildest  cases,  disappears  entirely  about  the 
fifth  day,  at  which  time  the  eruption  is  completed;  but  when  the 
pustules  are  numerous,  a  return  of  fever  usually  happens  about 
the  eleventh  day.  This  is  called  the  secondary  fever,  and  is 
much  to  be  dreaded  in  the  severe  form  of  the  disease;  but  in 
the  distinct  small-pox,  it  is  for  the  most  part  slight,  and  disap¬ 
pears  in  a  few  days. 

The  later  the  eruption  is  in  appearing,  and  the  sooner  the 
pustules  become  dry  and  fall  off*,  the  better  in  general  is  the 
prognosis. 

Of  ihe  confluent  or  malignant  form.  The  sensation  of  cold, 
anxiety,  pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  nausea,  vomiting,  pain  in 
the  pit  of  the  stomach  on  pressure,  &c.  are  present  in  this  as 
well  as  in  the  mild  form  of  the  disease,  but  are  here  expe- 
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rienced  in  a  greater  degree.  In  the  distinct  small-pox,  the 
eruptive  fever  is  inflammatory,  and  never  shows  a  tendency  to 
typhus,  while  in  the  confluent,  although  at  the  beginning  in¬ 
flammatory,  it  generally  soon  shows  this  tendency.  In  the  most 
alarming  cases,  indeed,  the  fever  is  a  typhus  almost  from  the 
first.  The  tendency  to  sweat  is  uncommon  in  this  form;  but  a 
looseness  often  precedes  the  eruption,  and  continues  for  a  day 
or  two  after  its  appearance.  In  adults,  a  salivation  often  at¬ 
tends  instead  of  a  looseness. 

The  eruption  is  irregular  in  its  appearance,  and  in  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  its  stages.  It  is  commonly  preceded  by  a  red  efflo¬ 
rescence  on  the  face,  which  has  in  some  measure  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  erysipelas,  and  soon  spreads  over  the  neck  and  breast, 
from  which  the  pustules  emerge  on  the  second  day,  in  the  form 
of  small  red  points;  many  of  which  soon  run  together,  and 
form  clusters.  Matter  is  formed  sooner  in  the  confluent  than 
in  the  distinct  small-pox;  but  the  pustules  do  not  retain  their 
circular  form,  are  of  an  irregular  shape,  often  flattened,  and 
appear  like  thin  pellicles  fixed  upon  the  skin,  containing,  in¬ 
stead  of  true  pus,  a  brownish  watery  fluid;  nor  are  they  sur¬ 
rounded  with  an  inflamed  margin,  the  spaces  between  the  pus¬ 
tules  being  pale  and  flaccid.  The  swelling  of  the  face  appears 
earlier,  and  rises  to  a  much  greater  height  than  in  the  distinct 
form  of  the  disease  ;  indeed,  the  pustules  are  often  so  numerous 
on  this  part,  and  so  run  into  each  other,  that  almost  the  whole 
face  seems  one  large  pustule  or  vesicle,  the  surface  being  per¬ 
fectly  smooth.  The  fever  often  abates  on  the  appearance  of 
the  eruption,  but  never  wholly  ceases ;  about  the  ninth  day  it 
suffers  a  remarkable  increase,  which  is  the  commencement  of 
the  secondary  fever,  and  which  often  appears  with  more  alarm¬ 
ing  symptoms  than  any  that  preceded  it:— -if  the  disease  is,  of  a 
malignant  character,  severe  head-ache,  and  obstinate  watchful¬ 
ness  arise,  the  hoarseness,  inflammation  of  the  throat,  and  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  breathing  increase,  and,  in  many  cases,  all  the  worst 
symptoms  of  typhus  supervene,  when  the  patient  is  carried  off 
about  the  eleventh  day  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease. 

Srnall-pox  appearing  in  a  regular  and  mild  form  is  seldom 
fatal,  if  properly  managed;  but  it  often  induces  an  irritable 
and  debilitated  state  of  some  important  organs,  as  the  lungs, 
bowels,  or  eyes,  and  thus  leaves  behind  a  disposition  to  cough, 
inflammatory  affection  of  the  chest,  or  bowels,  and  an  inflamed 
condition  of  the  eyes.  Sometimes  the  whole  system  is  so 
enervated  by  it,  as  easily  to  fall  a  prey  to  scrophula  in  its 
worst  forms. 

Confluent  small-pox  must  always  be  considered  a  dangerous 
disease.  The  chief  symptoms  indicating  danger .  are,  great 
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prostration  of  strength,  the  pustules  becoming  flattened,  or 
brown  and  black,  great  anxiety,  oppression  at  the  chest,  deli¬ 
rium,  and  the  appearanc  e  of  small  purple  spots  in  the  skin.  If 
the  stools  are  unusually  fetid,  the  prognostic  is  bad. 

The  eleventh  day  is  the  most  fatal  in  small-pox. 

CAUSES. — The  disease  is  well  known  to  be  the  effect  of  a 
specific  contagion  ^ 

DISTINCTION. — The  marks  of  distinction  between  this 
disease  and  measles,  and  between  it  and  chicken-pox,  may  be 
readily  seen  by  referring  to  what  has  been  said  of  those  com¬ 
plaints,  at  page  26!,  and  457. 

TREATMENT. — Small-pox  is  an  eruptive  fever,  which,  in 
the  commencement,  is  almost  always  attended  with  marks  of 
high  excitement  in  the  system,  and  the  principal  objects  of  at¬ 
tention  in  every  case  are,  to  moderate  the  fever,  and  to  obviate 
any  unfavourable  symptom  that  may  arise  in  the  course  of  the 
disease.  The  most  appropriate  and  effectual  means  of  keeping 
under  the  fever  are,  cool  air  and  mild  purgatives,  combined 
with  a  spare  diet. 

The  treatment  of  distinct  small-pox  is  in  general  sufficiently 
simple.  The  bowels  should  be  opened  directly  by  giving  the 
powder.  No.  107,  page  107,  which  will  mostly  operate  two  or 
three  times,  and  every  day  afterwards  the  bowels  must  be  kept 
in  a  soluble  state  by  the  occasional  use  of  the  mixture,  No.  67, 
page  97,  and  the  higher  the  fever  rises  the  more  freely  must  it 
be  employed.  When  the  fever  runs  high,  no  fear  of  subse¬ 
quent  debility  should  deter  us  from  administering  purgative 
medicine  freely,  since,  so  far  from  producing  this  effect,  it  is 
the  most  certain  means  of  preventing  it,  under  such  circum- 
steinces,  by  moderating  the  excessive  action  present;  which,  if 
allowed  to  go  on  unchecked,  would  undoubtedly  induce  great 
prostration  of  strength,  and,  perhaps,  a  putrid  state  of  the 
humours.  The  patient,  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  exposed  to 
fresh  and  cold  air,  and  at  no  period  should  he  be  confined  to 
the  house,  whatever  be  the  season,  unless  the  fever  be  such  as 
confines  him  to  bed.  He  should  lie  with  few  bed-clothes,  and 
on  a  mattress;  his  room  should  be  cool;  and  a  free  use  of  cold 
drink,  and  frequent  changes  of  cold  linen,  are  highly  proper 
and  useful. 

So  long  as  the  fever  continues  considerable,  the  diet  should 
be  mild  and  rather  spare,  consisting  chiefly  of  decoctions  of 
barley,  grits,  and  such  like,  with  bread.  Toast  and  w'ater, 
lemonade,  or  cream  of  tartar  and  water,  may  be  taken  for 
common  drink. 

These  means  are  usually  sufficient  to  conduct  the  benign  dis- 

*  For  the  means  of  arresting  the  progress  of  this  contagion  in  any  particular  si¬ 
tuation,  see  page  181,  and  the  note  at  page  450, 
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ease  to  a  favourable  issue;  but  if  any  unusual  and  severe 
symptoms  arise  in  the  prog'ress  of  the  disease,  they  will  require 
to  be  combated  by  the  usual  measures.  For  example,  if  great 
irritability  and  restlessness  occur,  a  mild  opiate  should  be  given 
in  conjunction  with  so'me  febrifuge  medicine,  the  purgatives, 
cold  air,  and  cooling  diet,  as  above  advised,  being  still  con¬ 
tinued.  The  patient  may  take  eight  or  ten  drops  of  laudanum 
in  the  saline  draught.  No.  23,  page  87,  every  night,  or  every 
six  or  eight  hours,  if  the  restlessness  be  considerable;  or  lie 
may  take  the  following  pill,  which  tends  at  once  to  allay  exces¬ 
sive  irritability,  and  to  moderate  fever. 

Take  of  opium,  in  powder,  two  or  three  grains;  calomel,  three  grains; 

James’s  or  antimonial  powder,  six  or  eight  grains;  conserve  of  hips„ 

a  sufficient  quantity  to  divide  the  whole  into  six  pills.  One  to  be 

taken  every  night,  or  every  eight  hours. 

When  obstinate  vomiting  occurs,  it  must  be  restrained  by 
exhibiting  the  effervescing  draught,  No.  23,  or  the  pill  of 
camphor  and  opium  advised  under  Vomiting,  Should  a  loose¬ 
ness  come  on  early  and  be  moderate,  it  must  never  be  inter¬ 
fered  with;  it  is  only  when  it  proves  excessive  and  debilitating 
that  it  should  be  checked,  by  the  employment  of  mild  astrin¬ 
gents,  as  a  powder  composed  of  two  or  three  grains  of  com¬ 
pound  powder  of  ipecacuan,  and  ten  grains  of  tormentil  powder, 
which  may  be  repeated  after  every  liquid  stool,  or  by  the  other 
mild  measures  recommended  under  Diarrhoea, 

Blood-letting  is  rarely  advisable  in  small-pox,  even  when  the 
fever  is  very  considerable,  since  the  excitement  is  much  better 
reduced  by  the  use  of  purgatives  and  a  cold  regimen.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  or  the  heaviness  and  stupor, 
what  medical  men  call  coma,  are  considerable,  two  or  three 
leeches  may  be  advantageously  applied  to  the  temples,  and  a 
blister  put  behind  the  ears. 

In  the  confluent  or  malignant  small  pox,  the  same  plan  of 
treatment,  by  the  exhibition  of  purgatives  and  a  cooling  regi¬ 
men,  is  necessary  in  the  beginning,  as  above  recommended 
for  the  milder  variety;  and  the  higher  the  symptoms  of  general 
excitement  rise  at  the  commencement,  the  more  assiduous  must 
we  be  in  the  use  of  mild  purgatives,  and  in  enforcing  the 
employment  of  cold  air  and  drink.  Here,  after  the  first  few 
days,  symptoms  of  debility  generally  appear,  and  on  their  ap¬ 
pearance  a  supporting  system  must  be  entered  upon  directly, 
the  patient  still  being  kept  cool,  and  every  source  of  irritation 
avoided.  When  signs  of  debility  appear,  the  fever,  for  the 
most  part,  changes  from  inflammatory  to  typhus,  and  the  means 
detailed  under  the  latter  article  are  the  most  proper.  But  of 
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all  the  tonics  employed  in  malignant  small-pox^  there  appears 
none  so  well  adapted  to  the  support  of  the  system  as  the  mineral 
acids,  especially  for  the  first  few  days  of  debility.  For  there 
is  then  a  great  deal  of  heat  and  feverishness  still  continuing, 
although  accompanied  with  symptoms  of  debility,  and  these 
acids  prove  pow.erfully  tonic  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
cooling.  In  general,  the  muriatic  acid  is  the  best,  and  may  be 
taken  as  prescribed  under  Typhus,  Camphor  is  also  a  valuable 
medicine  in  this  state  of  the  disease.  If  the  symptoms  of  de¬ 
bility  increase,  and  especially  if  the  pulse  sinks,  the  pustules 
flatten,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  turn  pallid,  wine  must  be 
added  to  the  other  remedies,  blisters  and  mustard  poultices 
applied  to  the  feet,  and  the  other  means  advised  under  typhus 
should  be  resorted  to. 

I 

OF  SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. 

Heomoptysis,  or  spitting  of  blood,  is  a  discharge  of  blood  from 
the  lungs  or  windpipe. 

SYMPTOMS. — It  is  generally  preceded  by  a  sense  of  weight, 
anxiety,  and  pains  about  the  breast,  with  some  degree  of  diffi¬ 
culty  of  breathing,  often  a  sense  of  heat,  sometimes  under  the 
breast-bone,  and  sometimes  moving  from  place  to  place ;  and  a 
little  before  the  blood  appears,  there  is  frequently  a  saltish  taste 
in  the  mouth.  At  length  a  tickling  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe 
occasions  hawking,  which  brings  up  a  little  blood  of  a  florid 
colour,  and  more  or  less  frothy.  As  the  quantity  of  blood  in¬ 
creases,  there  is  a  rattling  noise  in  the  windpipe  before  it  is 
brought  up,  and  then  it  comes  less  by  hawking  than  by  coughing, 
which  is  sometimes  the  case  from  the  first. 

These  local  symptoms  are  often  preceded  by  general  chilli¬ 
ness,  with  weariness  of  the  limbs,  pains  of  the  back  and  head, 
costiveness,  frequent,  full  pulse,  and  other  symptoms  of  fever. 

This  disease  is  often  of  an  alarming  character,  from  its  indi¬ 
cating  a  tendency  to  ulceration  of  the  lungs,  especially  when  it 
occurs  in  persons  with  a  narrow  chest,  and  of  a  consumptive  ap¬ 
pearance.  If  it  be  followed  by  cough,  pain,  or  difficulty  of 
breathing,  the  danger  is  considerable. 

CAUSES.^Th  ose  of  a  sanguine  habit,  slender  make,  and 
delicate  constitution,  are  most  subject  to  it,  and  it  occurs  most 
frequently  at  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  in 
spring  or  autumn.  Fulness  of  blood  disposes  to  it,  and  so  does 
great  sensibility  and  irritability,  combined  with  a  narrow  con¬ 
formation  of  the  chest. 

The  occasional  causes  of  this  affection  are,  external  heat, — a 
considerable  and  sudden  diminution  of  the  weight  of  the  at- 
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inosphere, — whatever  increases  the  force  of  the  circulation, — 
violent  exercise  or  straining-, — the  external  application  of  cold. 

DISTINCTION. — When  blood  is  discharged  from  the 
stomach,  it  is  called  vomiting  of  blood,  and  is  usually  in  much 
more  considerable  quantity,  than  when  it  takes  place  from  the 
lungs, — of  a  darker  colour, — more  grumous, — ^^often  mixed  with 
other  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  commonly  unattended  with 
cough.  In  the  present  disease,  it  is  brought  up  by  hawking  or 
coughing,  is  of  a  florid  red  colour,  and  mixed  with  a  little  frothy 
mucus. 

TREATMENT. — A  discharge  of  blood  from  the  lungs  may 
appear  either  in  the  sanguine,  and  florid ;  or  in  the  debilitated, 
and  pale.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  accompanied  with  increased 
vascular  action,  and  the  blood  is  florid  and  tenacious ;  in  the 
latter,  it  is  attended  with  general  laxity  or  debility,  weak 
vascular  action,  and  the  blood  is  thin,  and  of  a  diluted  red.  Of 
course,  the  treatment  must  vafy,  in  some  degree,  in  these  oppo¬ 
site  states  of  the  constitution. 

In  spitting  of  blood  occurring  in  persons  of  a  sanguine  tem¬ 
perament,  whose  strength  is  little  or  not  all  impaired,  the  best 
remedies  are,  ipecacuan  and  Glauber’s  salt  united;  digitalis; 
nitre;  superacetate  of  lead  ;  blood-letting;  and  a  mild  spare 
diet  of  vegetable  food. 

Ipecacuan  wine  and  Glauber’s  salt,  combined  in  such  small 
dases  as  operate  mildly  on  the  bowels,  and  produce  slight  nausea, 
is  a  draught  which  proves  of  the  utmost  service  in  this  com¬ 
plaint,  and  is  applicable  to  almost  every  case.  It  has  frequently 
succeeded  after  many  other  powerful  remedies  had  failed. 
Should  the  nausea  excited  by  the  following  draught  be  insuffi¬ 
cient,  or  the  bowels  he  too  much  acted  upon,  the  dose  of 
ipecacuan  may  be  increased,  or  that  of  the  salts  lessened,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  and  vice  versa,  since  the  proper  manner  of  using 
this  form  is,  to  combine  the  medicines  in  such  proportions  as  will 
act  mildly,  yet  sufficiently,  in  the  way  just  now  described. 

Take  of  ipecacuan  wine,  one  or  two  drachms;  Glauber’s  salt,  one 
drachm;  infusion  of  angustura  or  cascarilla  bark,  ten  drachms. — 
Mix  for  a  draught ;  to  be  taken,  in  the  beginning,  every  second  hour, 
and  after  it  has  checked  the  bleeding,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  so  as  to 
keep  up  a  gentle  action  on  the  bowels. 

Digitalis,  or  foxglove,  is  also  a  medicine  of  considerable 
value  here,  and  it  may  either  be  given  alone,  in  doses  of  ten 
drops  of  the  tincture,  every  second  or  third  hour  in  the  com¬ 
mencement,  and  afterwards  twice  or  thrice  a  day;  or  be  com¬ 
bined  in  smaller  doses,  with  the  above  draught.  When  spitting 
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of  blood  threatens  to  terminate  in  consumption,  in  young  per¬ 
sons  of  a  florid  complexion,  it  is  sometimes  highly  valuable. 

Nitre  has  been  strongly  recommended,  and  is  often  of  great 
importance.  The  Italian  physicians  have  unlimited  confidence  in 
it,  and  employ  it  in  large  doses,  as  a  drachm  dissolved  in  cold 
water,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day.  It  may  be  given  in 
this  way,  or  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm,  repeated  every  hour 
or  two,  till  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  subsides,  and  then  at 
longer  intervals.  It  should  not  be  continued  Longer  than  two 
or  three  days  at  a  time. 

If  the  foregoing  means  fail  of  success, ^which  they  rarely  will, 
the  superacetate  of  lead  should  be  tried.  It  is  a  most  powerful 
astringent,  and  may  be  given  as  advised  at  page  68. 

Should  the  bleeding  occur  in  a  full  habit,  where  the  strength 
is  considerable,  and  the  pulse  full  and  hard,  bleeding  from  the 
arm  to  the  extent  of  ten  or  twelve  ounces,  may  often  be  practised 
with  advantage.  It  is  particularly  indicated  when  the  pulse  still 
continues  hard,  in  sanguine  habits,  after  the  flow  of  blood  from 
the  lungs.  But  it  must  never  be  resorted  to  when  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  patient  is  delicate  and  weakly;  and,  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  cautiously  employed  in  spitting  of  blood  occurring  in 
persons  who  have  a  constitutional  tendency  to  consumption, 
although  they  may  appear  of  a  florid  complexion,  and  full  of 
flesh  at  the  time  of  the  haemorrhage;  for,  in  such  subjects,  there 
is  generally  a  great  deal  of  such  irritability  as  is  much  and  in¬ 
juriously  affected  by  debilitating  measures.  In  these  examples, 
it  is  far  better,  in  general,  to  trust  to  the  draught  of  ipecacuan 
and  Glauber’s  salt,  to  foxglove,  or  superacetate  of  lead,, than  to 
blood-letting. 

Fainting  is  often  serviceable  in  checking  bleeding  from  the 
lungs,  and  it  is,  therefore,  improper  to  use  means  to  prevent  it, 
where  the  bleeding  is  considerable.  On  this  account,  cordials, 
strong  odours,  and  every  other  means  of  rousing  the  patient, 
should  be  avoided,  in  every  case  of  active  hoemoptysis,  occurring 
in  full  habits.  When  the  complaint  occurs  in  a  debilitated  or 
delicate  habit,  and  is  the  consequence  of  weakness,  the  course 
of  proceeding  should  clearly  be  different,  and  every  proper 
means  of  preventing  fainting  must  be  employed. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  above  remedies  are  resorted  to, 
the  temperature  of  the  patient’s  room  should  be  kept  as  low  as 
possible,  by  the  usual  means,  as  cold  externally  applied  is  some¬ 
times  of  great  service.  In  extreme  cases,  cloths  wet  with  the 
coldest  water  may  be  freely  applied  to  the  chest,  between  the 
shoulders,  and  to  the  genitals. 

But  in  spitting  of  blood  occurring  in  debilitated  subjects, 
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those  means  must  be  resorted  to  which  have  the  power  of  stop¬ 
ping  the  bleeding  without  further  weakening  the  constitution, 
and,  therefore,  blood-letting  must  be  avoided.  Here  we  may 
with  much  confidence  trust  to  the  exhibition  of  nitre,  or  the 
draught  of  ipecacuan  and  Glauber’s  salt.  If  the  flow  of  blood 
be  considerable,  and  it  is  particularly  desirable  to  check  it 
speedily,  the  pills  of  superacetate  of  lead,  (page  68,)  should  be 
given  every  second  or  third  hour  in  the  commencement,  until 
the  bleeding  is  restrained,  and  afterwards  the  draught  of  ipe¬ 
cacuan  and  Glauber’s  salt  may  be  administered  twice  or  thrice 
a  day,  with  tonics,  to  make  the  advantage  gained  by  the  lead 
permanent.  In  the  hmmoptysis  of  weakly  habits,  the  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine  is  also  very  often  serviceable,  and  so  are  the  vegetable 
and  metallic  tonics.  Thirty  drops  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  may 
be  given  every  second  hour,  till  the  bleeding  stops,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  tonics. 

In  ail  cases  of  hemoptysis,  in  which  the  strength  of  the 
patient  [is  exhausted,  the  use  of  strengthening  med  cines  is 
necessary,  and  sometimes  highly  useful;  and  either  bark,  bitter 
infusions,  as  No.  73,  74,  or  75,  page  99,  or  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  should  be  taken  without  delay.  The  pills  of  sulphate  of 
quinine.  No.  103,  page  106,  are  very  proper;  or  thirty  drops 
of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  may  be  given  in  a  wine-glassful  of 
infusion  of  gentian,  thrice  a  day.  In  these  instances,  a  blister 
applied  to  the  chest,  or  between  the  shoulders,  is  sometimes 
serviceable. 

When  this  complaint  arises  in  persons  of  a  sanguine  habit, 
or  florid  complexion,  whose  strength  is  little  or  not  at  all  im¬ 
paired,  the  diet  should  be  scanty,  and  of  a  mild  vegetable  de¬ 
scription  ;  all  kinds  of  animal  food,  and  fermented  liquors  must 
be  forbidden,  and  the  quantity  of  drink  should  be  small.  The 
use  of  acidulous  fruits,  as  oranges,  lemons,  &c.  and  vegetable 
acids,  are  proper,  and  whatever  food  is  taken  should  be  cold. 
All  muscular  exertion,  and  even  great  exertion  of  mind,  is 
hurtful.  If,  however,  this  malady  occurs  in  an  enfeebled  con¬ 
stitution,  the  diet  must  be  nourishing,  though  very  mild,  con¬ 
sisting  of  milk,  eggs,  the  most  digestible  kinds  of  animal  food, 
and  a  little  white  wine.  Here  change  of  air,  and  very  gentle 
exercise,^are  advisable. 

After  the  bleeding  has  stopped  altogether,  the  patient  must 
resc-rt  to  means  to  prevent  its  recurrence  in  future,  and,  for  this 
purpose,  those  who  are  of  a  full  habit  should  constantly  observe 
a  mild  and  chiefly  vegetable  diet,  and  moderate  exercise,  with 
the  occasional  use  of  saline  aperients,  as  No,  67,  page  97; 
while  those  who  are  weakly  and  delicate  must  endeavour  to 
strengthen  the  chest,  and  constitution  at  large,  by  a  cautious  but 
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continued  use  of  the  tonics  above  prescribed,  with  cold  bathing, 
daily  exercise  proportioned  to  their  strength,  and  change  of 
air  and  scene. 

Those  who  are  subject  to  a  spitting  of  blood  should  carefully 
avoid  elevated,  cold,  and  bleak  situations,  and  choose  a  flat  or 
low  country  where  the  air  is  heavy.  If  the  place  is  sheltered 
at  the  same  time,  it  will  be  still  more  desirable.  This  advice 
is  of  great  importance,  as  the  most  valuable  remedies  will  ge¬ 
nerally  fail  of  any  good  effect  in  this  complaint,  so  long  as  the 
patient  continues  in  an  unfavourable  situation. 

OF  SPINAL  CURVATURE. 

Distortion  of  the  spine  has  of  late  years  become  very  frequent, 
especially  in  young  females.  Correctly  speaking,  it  is  of 
two  kinds:  1.  Lateral  distortion,  arising  from  weakness  or 
rickets;  2.  Distortion  forwards,  arising  from  caries  of  the 
bones  of  the  spine,  or  ulceration  of  the  intervertebral  sub¬ 
stance. 

SYMPTOMS. —The  lateral  distortion  is  usually  to  the 
right  side,  and  is  the  kind  of  curvature  now  most  commonly 
met  with.  The  first  circumstance  that  attracts  attention  in 
a  beginning  curvature  of  the  spine  is,  one  breast  appearing 
larger  than  the  other,  or  so  unequal  as  to  lead  to  a  suspicion 
that  it  is  growing  out  of  its  place  ;  or  the  patient’s  friends  are 
struck  by  the  right  shoulder  appearing  enlarged,  and  farther 
removed  from  the  spine  than  the  left.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  generally  an  apparent  enlargement  of  the  left  hip;  so  that  the 
ordinary  visible  effects  of  the  lateral  distortion  are,  such  a 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  right  shoulder,  and  hip  on  the 
opposite  side,  that  mothers,  in  describing  the  state  of  their 
child,  when  the  spine  begins  to  be  distorted,  explain  it  as  a 
growing  out  of  the  right  shoulder,  and  of  the  left  hip.  In  this 
condition,  the  patient,  when  in  certain  positions,  appears  to 
have  one  leg  shorter  than  the  other ;  and  in  walking,  there  is  a 
constrained  position  of  the  head  and  neck,  an  inclination  to  one 
side,  and  also  an  inequality  in  the  step. 

If,  when  these  appearances  present  themselves,  the  spine  be 
examined,  it  will  be  found  nearly  in  the  form  of  an  italic  f,  and 
perhaps  with  a  slight  bend  outwards  ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
right  side  will  be  of  a  rounded  or  barrel-like  form,  while  the 
left  is  diminished  and  contracted,  the  ribs  being  closer  together 
than  is  natural. 

In  the  distortion  forwards,  the  spine  is  bent  forward,  that  is, 
from  within  outwards  (not  laterally),  so  as  to  form  an  angle 
posteriorly.  In  most  cases  of  this  kind  of  disease  in  the  spine, 
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the  lower  limbs  are  sooner  or  later  affected  with  some  loss  of 
the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  and  ultimately  with  complete 
paralysis.  Indeed,  on  minute  inquiry,  it  is  found  that  languor, 
listlessness,  unwillingness  to  move,  and  unsteadiness  in  motion, 
have  preceded  the  visible  disease  of  the  spine,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree. 

CAUSES. — The  immediate  cause  of , the  lateral  curvature  is 
debility,  however  induced,  and  affecting  more  especially  the 
muscles  and  ligaments  of  the  back.  This  debility  may  be  in¬ 
duced  by  the  want  of  sufficient  general  exercise,  and  especially 
of  that  which  acts  more  immediately  on  the  muscles  of  the  back, 
— by  sitting  long  at  work,  or  in  practising  on  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment  without  artificial  support, — by  a  habit  of  lounging  on  one 
leg, — by  indulging  much  in  sleep  on  a  soft  bed  with  a  high 
pillow, — by  the  fashionable  but  pernicious  attempts  that  are 
made  to  correct  the  figure,  or  to  model  it  into  a  certain  form. 

The  true  cause  of  the  distortion  forwards,  is  a  morbid  state 
of  the  spine,  or  of  some  of  the  soft  parts  connected  with  it. 
The  majority  of  those  who  labour  under  this  kind  of  distortion 
are  young  children,  and  particularly  those  of  a  scrophulous 
habit;  while  the  lateral  curvature  occurs  most  commonly  in 
young  females  of  from  fifteen  to  one  and  twenty  years  of  age. 

TREATMENT. — The  lateral  curvature,  arising  from  weak¬ 
ness,  is  always  curable  if  attended  to  in  time.  The  indications 
of  treatment  are,  to  give  due  strength  to  the  back,  and  whole 
constitution,  by  a  proper  and  continued  use  of  exercise  and 
rest,  nutritious  food,  and  strengthening  medicine.  Gymnastic 
exercises  are  found  to  be  of  the  highest  value  in  this  complaint, 
which  I  shall  presently  illustrate  by  an  example.  The  exercise 
must  be  of  that  kind  which  will  restore  tone  to  a  debilitated 
frame,  and,  therefore,  it  must  be  resorted  to  daily,  the  modes 
and  degrees  of  it  being  varied  and  gradually  increased,  and 
it  being  always  short  of  any  particular  fatigue.  Friction  and 
shampooing  are  species  of  exercise,  and  well  adapted  to  this 
disease,  since  they  have  the  power  of  giving  tone  to  the  back, 
and  general  system,  without  occasioning  fatigue  to  the  patient. 
Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  gymnastic  exercises,  gentle  friction 
over  the  chest,  spine,  and  limbs,  should  be  practised  once  or 
twice  a  day. 

Proper  rest  is  of  much  consequence,  because  the  patient 
being  weak  and  easily  fatigued,  if  a  state  of  comfortable  rest 
were  not  observed  at  those  times  when  the  necessary  exercise 
is  not  resorted'  to,  the  weakest  part  would  be  likely  to  suffer 
from  the  effects  of  exhaustion  and  languor,  and  the  spine,  in 
consequence,  to  become  more  distorted.  Occasional  ease  and 
rest  should,  consequently,  be  given  to  the  muscles  of  the  spine 
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by  the  patient’s  lyin^  down,  either  on  an  inclined  plane  or  on  a 
couch,  and  this  she  should  do  whenever  she  feels  fatigued,  or  a 
.want  of  such  rest.  It  has  been  a  very  common  practice  of  late 
years  to  confine  young  ladies  to  the  inclined  plane,  or  to  the 
couch,  for  months  together,  often  without  their  being  allowed 
to  rise  during  any  part  of  the  day,  and  this  wearisome  rest 
alone  has  been  considered  sufficient  to  cure  the  distortion ;  but 
the  practice  is  extremely  irrational  and  injurious,  and  should 
never  be  followed  in  lateral  curvature.  It  invariably  injures 
the  general  health,  and  by  augmenting  the  debility  of  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  back  and  whole  constitution,  increases  the  curvature, 
and  sometimes  induces  additional  complaints  of  a  serious 
nature.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  relates  the  case  of  a  lady  who 
submitted  to  this  vile  practice  for  many  months,  and  in  the  end 
rose  without  any  favourable  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  spine, 
but  with  a  disease  in  the  bladder,  which  afterwards  spread  to 
the  womb,  and  proved  fatal.  Mr.  Abernethy  also  objects  to  a 
state  of  constant  recumbency,  and  to  laying  down  in  any  con¬ 
strained  attitude.  He  says,  “  I  would  by  no  means  deprive 
the  patient  from  taking  that  degree  of  active  exercise  which 
is  conducive  to  health.”  Patients  afflicted  with  the  present 
complaint  should  have  rest,  but  it  should  be  only  occasional 
rest,  taken  at  any  time  in  the  day  that  they  find  a  need  of  it, 
and  not  continued  so  long  as  to  interfere  with  the  necessary 
exercises,  or  to  injure  the  general  health.  The  best  thing  for 
the  patient  to  repose  upon  is  a  moderately  hard  hair  mattress, 
which  may  be  placed  on  an  inclined  plane,  if  preferred. 

The  food  should  be  of  a  mild  nutritive  quality,  consisting 
chiefly  of  broiled  mutton  or  lamb  chops,  tender  roast  beef, 
fowl,  venison,  eggs,  biscuit,  tea,  cocoa,  or  thin  chocolate,  the 
most  digestible  vegetables,  and  a  little  wine  or  malt  liquor. 
The  advice  given  on  this  subject  under  Indigestionis  applicable 
here.  Salubrious  country  air  is  highly  advisable. 

Sometimes  the  administration  of  steel,  or  vegetable  bitters, 
will  assist  the  foregoing  means.  The  pills.  No.  91,  or  92, 
page  103,  may  be  taken,  or  the  mixture.  No.  73,  or  74.  The 
bowels  must  be  carefully  regulated  by  an  occasional  use  of  the 
pill,  No.  90.  Whenever  there  is  an  appearance  of  scrophula 
or  rickets  in  the  constitution,  tonics,  especially  steel  tonics,  as 
No.  91,  or  92,  will  be  clearly  indicated;  and  sometimes  a  tepid 
bath,  at  about  ninety  degrees,  may  be  taken  twice  a  week  with 
great  advantage. 

In  illustration  of  the  good  effects  of  gymnastic  exercises,  in 
cases  of  distorted  spine,  arising  from  debility,  I  transcribe  the 
following  case  from  Captain  Clias’s  observations  thereon. 

“  Miss  A.  B.,  aged  sixteen  years,  had  been  affected  for  several 
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years  with  a  distortion  of  the  spine,  from  the  right  to  the  left  side, 
with  general  weakness,  particularly  of  the  arms  and  chest;  she  was 
extremely  pale  and  thin ;  her  sleep  much  disturbed,  and  her  appe¬ 
tite  nearly  gone ;  she  had  an  obstinate  cough ;  her  voice  was  weak, 
and  nearly  inaudible.  She  had  a  continued  pain  in  the  left  side, 
resulting  from  the  pressure  of  stays,  which  she  had  worn  for  some 
months  with  the  expectation  of  re-establishing  the  straight  position  of 
her  back.  Her  head  reclined  upon  her  chest;  and  what  are  called 
the  false  ribs  of  the  left  side  were  bent  one  over  the  other,  and  forced 
inwards.  In  this  condition  the  young  lady  was  confided  to  my  care, 
on  the  of  October,  by  a  physician  who  had  seen  and  visited  her 
for  some  years.  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  it  was  almost  with  re¬ 
pugnance  that  I  engaged  to  employ  my  system  of  exercise  in  the  case 
of  a  person  who  appeared  to  be  nearly  in  a  dying  condition,  but  the 
entreaties  of  the  relations,  and  the  solicitations  of  the  medical  at¬ 
tendant,  were  so  urgent,  that  I  could  not  forbear  making  the  trial. 
The  table  of  exercises  which  I  employed  in  this  case,  will  give  a  just 
idea,  to  those  persons  who  interest  themselves  in  this  practice,  how 
far  I  deserved  the  confidence  reposed  in  me. 

Table  of  the  Gymnastic  Exercises  resorted  to  in  this  case,  by  which 

the  reader  will  perceive  the  slow  but  gradual  manner  in  which  pa¬ 
tients,  in  such  cases,  proceed  from  slight  exercises  to  those  which 

require  greater  strength  and  exertion, 

“  1.  To  make  prolonged  inspirations,  sitting.  2.  Prolonged 
inspirations,  the  patient  standing,  the  arms  fixed.  3.  The  same 
exercise,  the  arms  hanging  down.  4.  The  same,  the  arms  extended 
horizontally.  3.  The  same,  the  arms  fixed  to  a  horizontal  pole.  6. 
Deep  inspiration,  and  counting  a  certain  number  without  drawing 
the  breath.  7.  Movement  of  the  feet  on  the  ground,  the  patient  sit¬ 
ting.  8.  Deep  inspiration,  the  patient  lying  on  the  left  side,  and 
leaning  on  the  elbow,  p.  In  the  same  position  to  raise  and  to  lower 
the  body.  10.  Walking  slowly,  and  making  deep  inspirations. 
1 1.  Walking  a  little  faster,  and  counting  several  steps  without  draw¬ 
ing  breath.  12.  Bending  without  rising,  the  weak  hand  fixed 
above.  13.  Beatino;  time,  with  both  hands  fixed  to  the  horizontal 
pole.  14.  15.  Beating  time,  bearing  a  weight  in  the  weak  hand, 
16.  17.  Lifting  up  a  small  box  from  the  ground  with  both  hands, 
and  then  with  the  weak  hand.  18.  I9.  20.  To  declaim  without 
moving,  and  to  sing  without  drawing  breath.  21.  22.  23.  Movements 
of  balance  simple,  m  front  and  on  one  side.  25.  26.  27.  28.  Develop 
other  motions  of  the  arms,  and  to  imitate  the  motion  of  sawing.  29, 
30.  These  exercises  with  the  weak  hand  only.  31.  32.  To  draw 
upon  a  spring  with  the  weak  hand  only,  and  then  with  the  arms  and 
body  fixed.  33.  Seated  on  the  ground  to  rise  with  the  assistance 
of  the  arms,  the  feet  fixed.  34.  Lying  down  horizontally,  to  raise  the 
body  without  the  assistance  of  the  arms.  Other  exertions  of  a  similar 
kind,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe,  follow  these. 

“  On  the  27th  of  November,  the  cough  having  entirely  ceased,  and 
the  progress  of  the  patient  giving  me  reason  to  expect  the  happiest 
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results,  I  began  to  employ  friction,  during  the  exercise,  on  the  diseased 
parts.  At  this  time,  1  also  took  with  her  the  first  promenade,  the  weak 
arm  supported,  and  afterwards  in  a  carriage.  On  the  12th  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  she  was  so  much  recovered,  that  she  could  without  inconvenience 
resume  her  lessons  in  singing,  playing,  and  drawing,  and  walk  several 
miles  without  fatigue.  The  cough  and  pain  in  the  side  had  entirely 
ceased ;  she  had  an  appearance  of  health,  and  her  spirits  were  good. 
All  the  animal  functions  were  perfectly  restored.” 

In  the  distortion  forwards,  arising  from  disease  in  the  bones 
of  the  spine,  or  in  the  intervertebral  substance,  the  most  effec¬ 
tual  means  of  cure  are,  perfect  rest,  and  a  large  issue  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  disease.  The  burning  of  moxa  (see 
p.  50)  on  the  affected  part  is  likewise  sometimes  of  great  ser¬ 
vice  in  such  cases. 

OF  STRANGURY,  OR  RETENTION  OF  URINE. 

Strangury  is  an  inability  of  properly  expelling  the  urine  con¬ 
tained  in  the  bladder,  the  efforts  to  do  so  being  attended  with 
pain,  and  the  urine  passing  by  drops,  sometimes  not  at  all. 

SYMPTOMS. — In  this  complaint,  the  distended  bladder 
generally  forms  a  hard  and  circumscribed  tumour  in  the  front 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  giving  pain  to  the  patient  when 
pressed  with  the  hand ;  and  if  it  be  not  speedily  relieved,  usu¬ 
ally  excites  some  degree  of  fever.  There  is  a  great  difference 
in  different  cases,  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  urine  passed 
in  this  complaint.  In  some  instances,  violent  efforts  to  make 
water,  are  excited  at  intervals,  and,  during  Ihe  strainings, 
small  quantities  of  urine  are  expelled,  mostly  in  drops;  in 
others,  the  patient  may  make  water  in  a  stream  for  once  or 
twice,  or  more,  and  discharge  a  quantity  equal  to  that  which  is 
commonly  discharged  by  a  person  in  health,  yet  still  pain  and 
distention  of  the  bladder  continue,  till  the  patient  is  relieved  by 
the  introduction  of  a  proper  instrument  called  a  catheter,  by 
which  the  accumulated  water  is  drawn  off.  It  also  now  and 
then  happens,  that  after  a  good  deal  of  pain  and  suffering’, 
when  the  bladder  has  suffered  its  utmost  distention,  the  urine 
runs  off  or  dribbles  away  by  the  natural  channel,  as  fast  as  it  is 
excreted  by  the  kidneys,  but  without  lessening  the  quantity 
originally  distending  the  bladder;  and  this  circumstance  has 
caused  a  serious  misapprehension,  on  the  part  of  the  unin¬ 
formed,  of  the  true  nature  of  the  case. 

CAUSES. — It  arises  from  many  different  causes,  the  chief 
of  which  are,  strictures  in  the  urethra;  enlargement  of  the 
prostrate  gland;  inflammation  of  the  bladder;  stones,  or  other 
foreign  bodies,  in  the  urethra ;  inflammation  of  the  urethra  ;  a 
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want  of  tone  in  the  bladder,  induced  by  retaining  its  contents 
too  long. 

DISTINCTION.— It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  retention 
from  suppression  of  urine.  In  the  former  complaint  the  urine 
iso  rely  retained  in  the  bladder  from  an  inability  to  expel  it 
by  the  natural  efforts;  in  the  latter,  there  is  a  partial  or  total 
defect  in  the  secretion  of  this  fluid  by  the  kidneys. 

TREATMENT.— Every  case  of  retention  of  urine  demands 
prompt  assistance,  but  where  the  disorder  presents  itself  in  its 
complete  form,  the  mischief  of  delay  is  of  the  most  serious  na¬ 
ture;  for,  if  the  bladder  remain  preternaturally  distended,  it 
not  only  looses  its  contractile  power,  but  is  quickly  attacked 
with  inflammation  and  sloughing;  the  bladder  at  length  bursts, 
the  urine  is  extravasated  in  the  surrounding  parts,  and  death  is 
the  consequence. 

In  general,  the  first  step  in  the  treatment  of  retention  of 
urine  should  be,  an  attempt  to  draw  off  the  collected  urine,  by 
the  introduction  of  a  catheter  into  the  bladder.  Where  the 
complaint  depends  on  inflammation,  blood-letting,  the  warm 
bath,  and  a  warm  purgative  clyster.  No.  8,  page  82,  must 
be  resorted  to  before  attempting  the  introduction  of  the  instru¬ 
ment.  A  discharge  of  the  urine  through  the  natural  passage 
is  effected  more  frequently  by  the  use  of  the  catheter  than  any 
other  means,  but  whether  it  be  successfully  used  or  not,  the 
proper  means  of  lessening  existing  irritation  in  the  parts  affected 
must  be  employed:  such  are,  warm  fomentations,  the  warm 
bath,  bleeding,  mucilaginous  drinks,  and  opium  combined  with 
calomel,  and  followed  by  cooling  medicines ;  for  it  must  never  be 
forgotten,  that  irritation  of  some  kind  or  other  is  the  common 
cause  of  the  present  malady,  and  the  great  object  is  to  allay  it 
by  the  above  means,  and  this  practice  will  be  necessary  whether 
the  catheter  be  used  or  not. 

The  retention  of  urine  to  which  persons  of  advanced  age  are 
liable,  is  generally  owing  to  an  enlargement  of  the  prostate 
gland,  and  here  the  use  of  the  catheter  is  of  great  service.  If 
symptoms  of  inflammation  exist,  the  patient  should  be  imme¬ 
diately  placed  in  a  warm  bath,  warm  fomentations  should  be 
used,  and  the  other  means  just  described.  A  grain  of  calomel, 
united  with  an  equal  quantity  of  opium  and  James’s  powder, 
and  made  into  a  pill,  may  also  be  given  every  four  or  five 
hours,  if  the  symptoms  of  irritation  are  severe.  This  pill  is 
sometimes  of  eminent  service  in  the  present  complaint,  and 
may  be  given  in  every  variety  of  it.  It  is  particularly  indi¬ 
cated  when  great  pain  exists.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  says,  that 
the  catheter  will  always  overcome  the  obstruction  arising  from 
an  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  and  that  it  is  never  necessary 
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to  puncture  the  bladder  under  such  circumstances.  He  also 
cautions  young*  surgeons  from  puncturing  the  bladder  from 
the  rectum  in  elderly  persons,  in  consequence  of  this  operation 
being  frequently  followed  by  troublesome  consequences  at  an 
advanced  age. 

When  the  disease  is  produced  by  a  stricture  in  the  urethra, 
the  means  recommended  for  reducing  inflammation  must  first 
be  tried,  such  as  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  neighbouring 
parts,  bleeding  from  the  arm,  warm  fomentations,  and  an 
opiate  clyster,  as  No.  9,  page  82.  The  pill  of  calomel  and 
opium  is  also  proper;  and  when  there  is  much  spasmodic 
action  present,  Mr.  Cline  has  recommended  ten  drops  of  the 
muriated  tincture  of  iron  to  be  given  every  ten  minutes.  If 
these  means  fail  to  afford  relief,  the  exhibition  of  a  tobacco 
clyster  may  be  resorted  to,  but  only  under  the  directions  of  a 
professional  man.  Sometimes,  in  this  case,  a  fine  bougie  will 
admit  of  being  passed  into  the  bladder  when  a  catheter  will 
not,  and  on  being  withdrawn,  the  urine  follows,  and  is  dis¬ 
charged;  and  an  attempt  should,  therefore,  be  made  accord¬ 
ingly.  See  Stricture. 

Retention  of  urine  from  inflammation  of  the  bladder  is 
known  by  its  sudden  attack;  the  frequent  desire  to  make  water; 
the  acute  pain  in  the  region  of  the  bladder, — pain,  which  is 
increased  by  the  efforts  to  make  water,  and  which  shoots  up  to 
the  loins,  and  along  the  urinary  canal  to  the  end  of  the  glans; 
the  frequency  and  hardness  of  the  pulse ;  the  aggravation  of 
pain  when  pressure  is  made  on  the  region  of  the  bladder;  and 
by  the  red  inflammatory  colour  of  the  urine.  When  the  com¬ 
plaint  arises  from  inflammation  in  the  urinary  canal,  (called 
urethra,)  the  symptoms  are  those  of  inflammation  in  general, 
as  just  described,  but  affecting  more  particularly  the  parts  in 
the  course  of  that  canal;  the  private  parts  are  swollen  and 
tender;  there  is  a  scalding  sensation  in  the  passage;  and  when 
the  patient  makes  a  little  water  he  experiences  a  great  deal  of 
smarting,  which  is  sometimes  insupportable.  I  have  already 
remarked,  that  in  both  these  cases  the  usual  means  of  reducing 
inflammation,  by  bleeding,  the  warm  bath,  the  exhibition  of 
calomel  and  opium,  &c.  must  be  had  recourse  to  directly,  and 
vigorously  followed  up  till  the  object  is  gained.  When  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  bladder  gives  rise  to  this  disorder,  the  catheter 
should  be  directly  introduced,  so  as  to  free  that  organ  from  the 
irritation  which  the  pressure  of  the  urine  must  occasion;  but 
when  the  strangury  is  the  consequence  of  inflammation  in 
the  urinary  canal,  (or  urethra,)  the  employment  of  the  ca¬ 
theter  must  be  delayed  until  this  inflammatory  state  has  been 
reduced  by  the  use  of  the  foregoing  measures,  since  the  pass- 
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in^  of  instruments  in  this  diseased  condition  of  the  canal  cannot 
fail  to  create  irritation. 

When  strangury  is  the  effect  of  want  of  tone  in  the  bladder, 
induced  by  retaining  its  contents  too  long,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  introduce  the  catheter  directly,  and  to  repeat  it  twice  or 
thrice  a  day  until  the  organ  recovers  itself,  which  it  usually 
does  in  a  short  time,  without  further  assistance. 

If  the  complaint  arise  from  the  free  use  of  blisters,  or  other 
sources  of  simple  irritation,  the  patient  should  drink  very  freely 
of  warm,  diluting  fluids,  as  barley-water,  (No.  20,  page  86,)  or 
linseed  tea,  and  a  clyster  of  starch  and  opium,  as  No.  9,  page 
82,  should  be  injected  into  the  rectum,  and  repeated  occa¬ 
sionally,  if  necessary.  Fomentations  to  the  region  of  the  blad¬ 
der  are  also  proper. 

When  all  the  foregoing  means  fail  of  relieving  the  bladder 
from  the  accumulation  of  urine,  that  organ  must,  of  course,  be 
punctured. 

I  have  before  remarked,  that  a  suppression  of  urine  is  a  par¬ 
tial  or  total  defect  in  the  excretion  of  this  fluid  by  the  kidneys. 
It  arises  from  various  causes,  and  is  generally  very  little  within 
the  control  of  art.  In  general,  perhaps,  the  most  effectual  plan 
of  relief  is,  by  administering  the  pill  of  calomel  and  opium 
above  mentioned,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  in  the  beginning,  and 
afterwards  once  a  day,  in  conjunction  with  the  use  of  the  warm 
bath  at  ninety-six  degrees  every  day,  a  mercurial  plaster  to  the 
loins,  and  a  mild  diet,  the  bowels  being  kept  in  a  lax  state  by 
the  occasional  employment  of  the  mixture,  No.  67,  or  the  pills. 
No.  87. 

OF  STITCH,  OR  PAIN  IN  THE  SIDE. 


Stitch,  or  pain  in  the  side,  is  generally  symptomatic  of  some 
disorder  in  the  lungs,  or  digestive  organs,  when  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
moved  by  the  means  usually  employed  to  restore  those  viscera 
to  a  healthy  state;  but  sometimes  it  is  not  clearly  connected 
with  any  primary  affection  of  those  parts,  or  if  so  connected,  it 
is  found  to  be  so  troublesome  a  symptom,  as  to  call  for  parti¬ 
cular  attention,  and,  therefore,  I  am  induced  to  notice  it  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  as  a  distinct  complaint. 

When  it  does  not  occur  symptomatic  of  a  disorder  in  the 
lungs  or  stomach,  it  is  usually  occasioned  by  chronic  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  pleura,  that  is,  the  membrane  lining  the  cavity 
of  the  chest;  by  habitually  forcing  the  chest,  in  writing,  against 
the  hard  edge  of  a  desk,  or  by  the  use  of  tight  stays.  If  the 
patient  has  reason  to  consider  it  to  be  owing  to  either  of  the 
two  last  causes,  he  may  generally  regard  it  as  depending  on 
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this  inflamed  state  of  the  pleura,  especially  if  the  pain  is  in¬ 
creased  on  pressure,  and  on  taking  a  deep  inspiration.  In 
such  a  case,  one  of  the  best  plans  of  treatment  consists  in 
giving  a  pill,  composed  of  a  grain  of  calomel,  with  the  same 
quantity  of  James’s  powder,  and  opium,  every  night,  with  one 
of  the  pills.  No.  96,  page  104,  twice  or  thrice  a  day;  the  bowels 
being,  at  the  same  time,  preserved  regular  by  an  occasional 
use  of  the  pill.  No.  90,  and  a  blister  applied  to  the  chest,  or 
between  the  shoulders.  Sometimes  the  application  of  a  few 
leeches  may  be  advisable,  but  I  would  recommend  the  preced¬ 
ing  remedies  to  be  tried  first.  If  the  patient  is  of  a  very  full 
habit,  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  arm, 
and  leeches  be  afterwards  applied  to  the  chest. 

Should  close  application  to  writing,  or  the  use  of  tight  stays, 
have  given  rise  to  this  pain,  it  will  of  course  be  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  that  these  causes  are  avoided  in  future.  Without  this, 
no  great  or  permanent  benefit  can  be  gained  from  the  prescrip¬ 
tions  of  the  physician,  but  with  it,  the  use  of  the  means  just 
notice  will  seldom  fail  to  remove  the  complaint. 

When  pain  in  the  side  is  associated  with  a  deranged  state  of 
the  stomach  and  general  health,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
general  languor  and  debility,  the  above  pill  of  calomel  and 
opium,  at  night,  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  found  very  useful, 
with  which  some  mild  tonic  medicine  ought  to  be  given, 
during  the  day,  such  as  the  pill.  No.  91,  or  92,  or  the  mixture. 
No.  73,  74,  or  75.  The  bowels  must  be  kept  free  from  con¬ 
finement,  by  the  pills.  No.  90,  and  a  blister  may  be  applied 
between  the  shoulders  occasionally.  The  compound  decoction 
of  sarsaparilla  also  is  sometimes  a  very  useful  medicine  in  this 
complaint. 

OF  STRICTURE. 

The  word  stricture,  in  medical  language,  is  intended  to 
signify  a  contraction  of  some  canal  in  the  body,  by  which  a 
part  of  the  canal  becomes  narrower  than  the  rest.  Strictures 
most  frequently  occur  in  the  urethra  of  men,  and  in  the  rectu7n ; 
and  I  shall  notice  each  of  these  maladies  separately. 

Of  Stricture  in  the  Urethra.* 

This  disease  is  so  common,  and  often  so  alarming,  as  to 
demand  the  first  and  chief  notice  under  the  present  head. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  urethra  which  may  not  be  narrowed  by 
a  stricture ;  but  the  most  common  seats  of  this  contraction 

*  The  canal  leading  into  the  bladder. 
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appear  to  be  about  six  inches  and  a  half,  and  four  inches  and 
a  half,  from  the  external  orifice.  It  may  occupy  only  a  very 
small  extent  of  the  passage,  being  such  a  constriction  as  would 
arise  from  the  application  of  a  piece  of  packthread  round  it^ 
or  it  may  extend  for  a  considerable  distance. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  first  symptoms  of  which  a  patient 
afflicted  with  this  disease  most  frequently  complains,  are  an 
inability  to  retain  his  water  so  long  as  usual ;  an  obscure  un¬ 
easiness  about  the  seat ;  and  an  alteration  in  the  stream  of  urine, 
which,  instead  of  being  full  and  equal,  is  smaller  than  usual, 
and  is  forked,  spiral,  or  scattered.  The  first  symptom,  just 
noticed,  compels  the  patient  to  rise  once  or  twice  in  the  night 
to  void  his  urine,  and  he  also  generally  finds  that  a  greater 
force  is  necessary  to  its  complete  expulsion  than  he  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  exerting,  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  made 
to  the  free  passage  of  the  water  by  the  stricture.  Nocturnal 
emissions  are  a  common  symptom  of  this  complaint ;  and  some¬ 
times  there  is  a  mucous  discharge  from  the  urethra,  which  is 
seen  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the  receiving  vessel.  When 
the  disease  is  of  a  very  aggravated  nature,  the  urine  will 
often  become  quite  white,  and  be  mixed  with  matter  (pus)  or 
blood,  there  will  be  great  difficulty  and  pain  in  voiding  the 
urine,  and  likewise  much  general  debility. 

CAUSES. — The  immediate  cause  of  stricture  is  a  slow  in¬ 
flammation  in  the  part  affected,  which  occasions  a  thickening 
of  the  canal,  and  a  deposition  of  adhesive  matter  around  that 
thickening,  so  as  to  produce  a  diminution  of  the  diameter  of 
the  canal ;  and,  I  conceive,  that  whatever  gives  rise  to  consi¬ 
derable  irritation  in  the  urethra,  may  prove  a  cause  of  stricture 
there.  Hence  the  disease  very  frequently  follows  gonorrhoea; 
or  it  may  be  induced  by  drinking  or  riding  hard,  and  by  direct 
injury  of  the  part.  When  a  patient,  labouring  under  gonor¬ 
rhoea,  is  so  imprudent  as  to  indulge  in  hard  riding,  and  free 
drinking,  he  exposes  himself  to  the  most  powerful  causes  of 
the  present  malady,  and  such  as  rarely  fail  to  produce  it  in  its 
worst  forms. 

TREATMENT. — When  a  surgeon ’suspects  the  existence 
of  urethral  stricture  in  any  patient,  the  first  thing  he  does  is  to 
pass  a  full-sized  bougie^  down  the  canal,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whetlier  his  conjecture  be  well  founded  or  not.  For  it  is  clear, 
that  if  there  be  any  constriction  in  the  tube,  the  bougie  will 
stop  when  it  arrives  at  the  part  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  thus 
place  the  reality  of  the  complaint  beyond  all  doubt;  but  if 
there  be  no  contraction,  the  instrument  will  slide  completely 

♦  A  bougie  is  a  long  smooth  flexible  instrument,  usually  made  of  linen  or  lint 
rolled  into  a  proper  shape,  and  then  dipped  into  a  mixture  of  wax  and  lard,  &c, 
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into  the  bladder.  The  existence,  form,  and  situation  of  the 
stricture  being  thus  ascertained,  the  next  subject  for  considera¬ 
tion  is,  how  it  is  to  be  cured  or  relieved.  When  the  patient 
is  able  to  procure  the  assistance  of  an  able  medical  practitioner, 
he  should  immediately  avail  himself  of  it,  and  implicitly 
adhere  to  the  instructions  given ;  but,  unhappily,  ignorance  and  in¬ 
attention  are  much  more  common  than  their  opposites,  and  it  is 
an  indisputable  fact,  that  a  vast  number  of  persons  afflicted  with 
the  present  complaint,  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  judi¬ 
cious  and  efficient  aid,  and  even  some  who  enjoy  ample  pecuniary 
means,  attain  to  it  only  after  a  long  and  painful  search.  I  shall, 
therefore,  state,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the  proper  mode 
of  proceeding  in  urethral  stricture,  and  I  am  persuaded,  that 
attention  to  the  advice  here  given,  will  seldom  fail  to  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  much  advantage,  and  in  many  instances  will  be  followed 
by  results  highly  satisfactory. 

The  dilatation  of  the  strictured  part  is  to  be  accomplished 
chiefly  by  a  frequent  use  of  the  bougie  ;  and  it  is  to  a  skilful  use 
of  this  instrument,  that  the  most  able  surgeons  of  the  present 
day  trust  for  the  cure  of  the  disease.  A  small-sized  bougie 
must  be  introduced  through  the  stricture  once  a  day,  or  once  in 
two  days,  and  allowed  to  remain  at  first  for  five  or  ten  minutes, 
the  time  being  afterwards  gradually  lengthened  to  half  an  hour, 
or  an  hour,  or  longer.  If  possible,  no  pain  should  be  produced 
in  passing  the  instrument,  and  the  moment  any  particular  un¬ 
easiness  is  felt  from  its  presence,  it  should  be  withdrawn.  In 
the  beginning,  one  of  the  smallest  sized  bougies  will  in  general 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  succeed  in  passing  the  stricture  ;  and 
in  increasing  the  size,  we  must  be  regulated  by  the  facility  with 
which  the  stricture  becomes  dilated,  and  the  ease  with  which 
the  patient  bears  the  dilatation.  If  the  size  of  this  instrument 
can  be  gradually  augmented,  it  should  satisfy  us,  and  this 
advantage  ought  to  be  followed  up  till  a  bougie  of  a  large  size 
can  pass  freely.  In  my  opinion,  no  bougies  larger  than  those 
usually  numbered  13,  should  ever  be  used. 

Bougies  are  of  various  kinds,  but  those  made  of  wax  and 
silver  are  the  best.  The  common  wax  bougie  appears  to  me 
decidedly  the  best  for  all  ordinary  occasions.  When  the  stric¬ 
ture  is  particularly  small,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  employ 
a  catgut  bougie,  in  the  first  instance.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  gene¬ 
rally  uses  a  conical  silver  bougie. 

The  great  art  in  using  this  instrument  well,  consists  in  passing 
it  down  the  canal  with  as  much  gentleness,  and,  therefore,  so 
as  to  occasion  as  little  irritation  as  possible.  It  should  be 
introduced  slowly,  and  when  it  arrives  at  the  stricture,  allowed 
to  rest  there  for  a  few  seconds,  then  the  operator  must  press 
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it  forward  very  gently,  and  if  it  be  still  obstructed  in  its  passage, 
a  longer  rest  ought  to  be  observed,  and  thus  by  humouring  the 
part  the  bougie  will  often  at  length  pass,  when  a  less  gentle 
mode  of  proceeding  would  entirely  fail  in  carrying  it  into  the 
bladder.  For  want  of  attention  to  the  principle  on  which  these 
directions  are  founded,  many  surgeons  not  only  fail  to  pass  a 
bougie  in  cases  of  stricture,  but  are  the  cause  of  much  mischief. 
An  eminent  surgeon  in  London,  remarkable  for  his  eccentricity, 
and,  I  am  happy  to  add,  no  less  so  for  his  mild  and  soothing* 
plan  of  treating  all  diseases,  has  remarked,  in  my  hearing,  that 
not  one  surgeon  in  a  thousand  should  pass  a  bougie  for  him. 
He  conceives  the  usual  mode  of  its  introduction  to  be  much  too 
irritating.  Wax  bougies  should  always  be  warmed  a  little, 
curved,  and  smeared  with  olive  oil,  before  being  used. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  use  the  bougie,  great  attention 
ought  to  be  paid  to  improve  the  state  of  the  general  health. 
The  bowels  should  be  carefully'^  regulated  by  diet  and  mild 
medicine,  as  No.  90,  page  103;  the  condition  of  the  stomach  be 
improved  by  the  use  of  alkalies,  bitters,  steel  or  other  tonics, 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  point  out ;  and  the  diet  must 
be  carefully  regulated,  as  recommended  under  Indigestion. 
The  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  is  often  a  very  good 
medicine  here,  which  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  half  a  pint  twice 
a  day,  with  one  of  the  pills.  No.  89,  page  102,  every  night. 

The  profession  seldom  employ  any  local  means  of  relief  in 
this  disease,  except  the  use  of  the  bougie  ;  but  there  is  a  medi¬ 
cine  which  1  would  strongly  recommend  to  the  notice  of  persons 
afflicted  with  stricture — I  mean  the  hydriodate  of  potash.  Half 
a  drachm  of  this  salt,  mixed  with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  hog’s 
lard,  forms  an  ointment,  of  which  the  size  of  a  nut  may  be  rubbed 
along  the  course  of  the  urethra  once  or  twice  a  day,  for  a  fort 
night,  with  great  advantage.  This  preparation  has  unques¬ 
tionably  a  remarkable  power  in  promoting  absorption,  and  I 
know  from  experience,  that  it  will  often  succeed  effectually  in 
allaying  irritation  in  this  canal,  so  as  to  render  the  introduction 
of  a  bougie  easy,  which  oefore  its  use  was  impossible.  I  have 
never  known  this  medicine  employed  in  stricture  by  any  other 
person,  but  am,  nevertheless,  fully  persuaded  that  it  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  all  medical  practitioners,  more  especially  in  the 
severer  forms  of  this  malady. 

Some  time  since  it  was  much  the  fashion  to  use  bougies  armed 
with  caustic,  with  the  view  of  gradually  destroying  the  stricture, 
and  I  regret  to  say,  that  the  injuries  committed  by  it  were  incal¬ 
culable  in  number,  and  almost  inconceivable  in  severity.  It  is 
a  vile  and  dangerous  practice,  which  no  considerate  surgeon 
will  now  ever  resort  to,  except  in  cases  of  extremity,  and  then 
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very  seldom.  Sir  Astley  Cooper’s  opinion  is,  that  it  ought 
never  to  be  employed,  unless  the  stricture  be  accompanied  with 
fistula  in  perimeot  and  that  fistula  behind  the  stricture. 

The  preceding  remarks  refer  to  cases  of  established  or 
permanent  stricture,  but  sometimes  a  patient  is  suddenly  seized 
with  a  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  making  water,  although  a 
few  hours  before  he  may  have  passed  it  in  a  full  stream,  and 
with  great  ease— this  is  called  spasmodic  stricture.  To  relieve 
this  sudden  or  spasmodic  stricture,  let  the  ointment  of  hydriodate 
of  potash,  above  prescribed,  be  rubbed  freely  along  the  surface 
of  the  canal,  the  patient  taking  at  the  same  time  a  grain  of  Tur¬ 
key  opium,  a  grain  of  calomel,  and  two  grains  of  James’s  powder, 
made  into  a  pill  with  conserve  of  hips,  which  pill  may  be  repeated 
in  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  if  necessary.  The  muriated  tincture 
of  iron,  in  doses  of  eight  or  ten  drops,  in  water,  every  half  hour,  or 
hour,  till  relief  is  obtained,  is  likewise  sometimes  a  valuable  me¬ 
dicine.  Lime-water  is  also  occasionally  of  much  service;  and  the 
warm  bath  is  proper.  Whatever  medicine  is  taken,  it  is  generally 
advisable  to  endeavour  to  introduce  a  bougie  or  catheter  into 
the  bladder ;  but  it  must  be  done  very  slowly,  and  with  as  much 
gentleness  as  possible.  The  point  of  the  bougie  may  be  smeared 
with  extract  of  belladonna.  In  general,  I  think  it  far  best 
to  use  the  iodine  ointment,  and  the  pill  of  calomel  and  opium, 
before  attempting  to  pass  the  catheter. 

In  concluding  this  article,  I  would  earnestly  recommend  the 
strictured  patient  to  take  for  his  motto  this  sentence — the  relief 
of  irritation  is  the  great  object  of  medicine.  Throughout  this 
volume  I  have  endeavoured  to  impress  the  minds  of  my  readers 
with  the  value  and  importance  of  this  sentiment,  because  in  all 
cases  of  severe  protracted  disease  an  adherence  to  it  will  be 
found  of  immediate  and  lasting  benefit,  and  in  no  complaint 
is  it  capable  of  conferring  greater  advantages  than  in  that  now 
under  consideration.  In  stricture,  indeed,  it  is  worthy  of 
particular  attention,  since  both  patient  and  surgeon  are  too 
often  eager  to  effect  a  great  change  in  a  short  time,  and  evince 
such  impatience  when  obstacles  occur  to  its  accomplishment, 
as  very  frequently  leads  to  the  aggravation  of  the  malady.  If 
the  means  made  use  of  are  mild,  soothing,  and  appropriate,  as 
those  noticed  above,  no  strictured  patient  need  fear  any  evil 
consequences  from  his  complaint,  but  let  him  bear  in  mind,  that 
he  has  every  thing  to  dread  from  harsh  and  violent  measures. 

Of  Stricture  in  the  Rectum,^ 

This  is  a  disease  of  precisely  the  same  nature  as  that  last 
treated  of,  differing  in  general  only  in  its  seat,  which,  instead 

*  The  rectum  is  the  last  intestine. 
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of  being  the  urethral  tube,  is  the  last  intestine.  It  is  of  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence,  and  often  exists  a  long  time  without  being 
detected.* 

Its  chief  symptoms  are  habitual  costiveness ;  considerable 
irritation  about  the  anus,  the  patient  being  generally  troubled 
with  piles,  uneasiness  on  going  to  stool,  discharge  of  blood, 
and  prolapsus  ani ;  flatulence ;  frequent  pain  in  the  sacrum, 
sometimes  extending  down  the  thigh,  in  the  course  of  the  large 
nerves.  Very  frequently  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in 
passing  the  motions,  which  are  of  small  size,  and  figured. 

Whatever  produces  great  disorder  or  weakness  in  the  bowels 
may  prove  a  cause  of  strictured  rectum. 

TREATMENT. — This  disease  is  generally  to  be  cured  by 
passing  a  rectum  bougie  through  the  stricture  daily,  or  once  in 
two  or  three  days,  which  must  remain  at  first  for  ten  or  twenty 
minutes,  the  time  being  afterwards  increased  to  two,  three,  oj* 
four  hours,  or  longer.  The  directions  given  under  stricture  of 
the  urethra  respecting  the  use  of  bougies,  are  strictly  applicable 
here,  excepting  that  the  size  of  the  instrument  must,  of  course, 
be  larger.  A  rectum  bougie  of  a  small  size  must  be  gently 
passed  first,  and  the  size  gradually  augmented.  The  common 
rectum  bougies  I  decidedly  object  to,  on  account  of  their 
irritating  quality,  and  advise  them  never  to  be  employed.  The 
best  sort  are  made  by  rolling  a  long  piece  of  lint  very  carefully 
and  closely  together,  which,  after  it  is  stitched  neatly  up  on 
one  side,  and  tied  with  a  piece  of  string  at  one  end,  must  be 
dipped  twice  in  the  mixture  of  lard  and  yellow  wax  melted 
together: — the  proportions  should  be  one  part  of  wax  to  four 
of  lard.  During  the  employment  of  the  bougie,  the  bowels 
should  be  kept  very  gently  open  by  an  occasional  use  of  a  little 
castor  oil,  or  decoction  of  aloes,  or  the  pill  No.  90,  page  103. 

Most  persons  afflicted  with  this  malady  are  distressed  by 
freciuent  fits  of  severe  nervous  agitation  and  irritability,  which 
are  found  to  come  on  whenever  the  bowels  are  more  disordered 
than  ordinary.  Such  patients,  if  properly  treated  when  th^ 
stricture  is  discovered,  always  gain  much  relief,  and  are  often 
restored  to  a  state  of  good  health,  and  comfortable  feeling, 
to  which  they  may  have  been  perfect  strangers  for  years.  I 
am  superintending  a  case  of  this  description  at  the  time  this 
sheet  is  going  through  the  press. 

*  Talma,  the  well  known  French  tragic  actor,  died  from  the  effects  of  an  undis¬ 
covered  stricture  in  the  rectum.  He  had  experienced,  for  some  years  before  his 
death,  a  difficulty  in  evacuating  the  bowels ;  and  would  frequently  go  in  great  haste 
to  the  water-closet,  thinking  there  was  a  copious  motion  to  come  away,  and  yet, 
when  the  attempt  was  made,  nothing  but  air,  or  a  minute  quantity  of  liquid  fseces, 
would  escape.  The  body  was  examined  after  death,  and,  from  the  appearances 
that  presented  themselves,  it  seems  probable,  that  a  timely  use  of  the  bougie  would 
have  saved  his  life. 
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OF  A  STYE. 

The  stye  is  strictly  only  a  little  boil,  which  projects  from  the 
edge  of  the  eyelid.  It  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  much  inflamed, 
and  occasionally  a  great  deal  more  painful  than  might  bo 
expected,  considering  its  small  size.  It  usually  disappears  of 
itself  after  a  little  time,  especially  if  some  purgative  medicine 
betaken.  If,  however,  it  should  be  very  painful  and  inflamed, 
a  small  warm  poultice  of  linseed  meal,  or  bread  and  milk, 
must  be  laid  over  it,  and  renewed  every  five  or  six  hours, 
and  the  bowels  be  freely  acted  upon  by  a  purgative  draught, 
as  No.  67,  page  97,  or  No.  26,  page  87.  When  the  stye 
appears  ripe,  an  opening  should  be  made  into  it  with  the  point 
of  a  lancet,  or  large  needle,  and  afterwards  a  little  of  the 
ointment.  No.  80,  page  100,  may  be  smeared  over  it  once  or 
twice  a  day. 

OF  SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  MENSES. 

I  have  already  treated  of  chlorosis,  or  retention  of  the 
menses,  which  is  the  complaint  of  young  girls,  in  whom  this 
discharge  has  never  properly  appeared  ;  and  have  now  to  advert 
to  a  suppression  of  the  menses,  which  signifies  an  interruption 
to  the  discharge,  occurring  at  any  time  of  life  after  it  has 
become  habitual.  It  may,  therefore,  occur  in  w  men  of  any 
age,  previous  to  forty-five  or  fifty. 

Of  course,  the  chief  symptom  is  the  disappearance  of  the 
usual  monthly  discharge,  with  which  various  strange  and  unusual 
feelings  are  associated,  and  differing  in  different  individuals, 
such  are,  a  feverish  heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  flushing  of 
the  face,  head-ache,  pains  in  the  loins  and  back,  costiveness, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  sometimes 
bleeding  from  the  nose,  stomach,  or  lungs. 

The  most  frequent  causes  of  this  suppression  are,  great 
anxiety  of  mind ;  suddenly  suppressed  perspiration  from  cold, 
especially  if  occurring  while  the  discharge  was  flowing;  sudden 
alarm,  or  terror;  protracted  fever;  scanty  and  poor  living. 

TREATMENT. — The  principal  indications  of  treatment  are, 
to  excite  the  action  of  the  vessels  of  the  womb,  and  to  increase 
the  tone  of  the  system  in  general  when  weakly  or  enfeebled,  or 
to  allay  irritation  in  it  when  the  complaint  occurs  in  a  full 
plethoric  habit.  It  order  to  allay  general  irritation,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  excite  the  vessels  of  the  womb,  the  pill  of  calomel 
and  opium,  so  often  mentioned  with  approbation  in  this  work, 
may  be  given  every  night,  and  will  often  be  found  of  great 
service.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  best  alteratives  which 
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can  be  resorted  to  in  this  disease,  and  may  be  taken  as  well  by 
the  weakly  as  the  strong*.  Together  with  this  medicine,  the 
patient  should  take  the  pills.  No.  91,  or  92,  if  in  a  low  weak 
condition,  in  order  to  give  tone  to  the  general  system;  but  if 
of  a  full  habit,  and  the  strength  not  much  impaired,  the  savine 
powder,  tincture  of  black  hellebore,  or  madder,  will  be  more 
proper,  and  they  may  be  taken  as  advised  under  green  sickness, 
at  page  3f)4.  In  all  cases,  daily  friction  over  the  loins  and 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen  will  be  proper,  and  the  bow^els  must 
be  kept  in  a  lax  state  by  the  use  of  five  or  six  grains,  or  more, 
of  the  compound  powder  of  aloes,  every  other  night.  The 
warm  bath,  at  ninety-four  degrees,  should  also  be  used  thrice 
a  week.  Daily  gentle  exercise,  on  foot  and  on  horseback  alter¬ 
nately,  is  invariably  advisable,  and  the  diet  should  be  mild  and 
nutritious. 

Besides  the  foregoing  remedies,  the  application  of  electricity, 
or  of  Lavagna’s  injection,  may  be  tried  in  obstinate  cases. 
The  electric  fluid  passed  through  the  pelvis,  is  sometimes  very 
effectual  in  restoring  the  discharge,  and  so  is  the  injection  into 
the  womb  of  ten  or  twelve  drops  of  the  volatile  alkali,  as 
advised  by  an  Italian  physician  of  the  name  of  Lavagna.  This 
quantity  of  the  alkali  should  be  mixed  with  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  warm  milk,  and  injected  four  or  five  times  a  day. 

The  spurred  rye,  sometimes  called  ergot  of  rye,  has  lately 
been  recommended  as  a  valuable  remedy  in  the  present  disease. 
It  has  certainly  a  peculiar  tendency  to  stimulate  the  organs  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and  is,  therefore,  worthy  of  trial  in 
cases  which  resist  the  employment  of  the  means  above  noticed. 
An  ounce  of  spurred  rye  should  be  boiled  down  in  a  quart  of 
water  to  a  pint,  and  four  table-spoonfuls  of  the  strained  liquor 
be  taken  three  or  four  times  a  day.  It  is  very  active  in  its 
operation,  and  must  be  used  cautiously*  It  generally  produces 
its  effects  in  four  or  five  days. 

When  this  complaint  occurs  in  women  of  a  full  habit,  six  or 
eight  ounces  of  blood  may  generally  be  drawn  from  the  arm  with 
advantage,  about  the  time  the  discharge  should  appear ;  and  if 
the  suspension  should  have  suddenly  occurred  during  the  flow 
of  the  menses,  blood-letting  will  be  absolutely  necessary. 

OF  TENESMUS,  OR  STRAINING. 

Tenesmus  is  a  painful  and  frequent  desire  to  go  to  stool, 
attended  with  straining,  and  a  discharge  of  little  else  than  mucus, 
in  small  quantities.  Sometimes  it  is  intolerably  severe,  and 
accompanied  with  a  protrusion  of  the  gut,  and  the  mucous 
discharge  is  tinged  with  blood, 
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This  complaint  is  g-enerally  a  symptom  of  dysentery,  or 
bloody  flux,  but  is  now  and  then  met  with  as  an  original  affec¬ 
tion,  when  it  usually  arises  from  an  injudicious  use  of  acrid 
purgatives,  especially  of  aloes,  from  the  passage  of  acrid 
humours,  local  exposure  to  cold,  or  severe  costiveness. 

In  general,  the  best  means  of  relief  are,  to  take  five  grains 
of  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuan,  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
or  as  occasion  requires,  and  to  throw  into  the  rectum  the  opiate 
injection.  No.  9,  page  82,  If,  however,  the  complaint  origi¬ 
nates  in  a  confined  state  of  the  bowels,  they  must  be  first 
cleared  by  the  use  of  a  mild  purgative  clyster,  as  No.  8,  or  by 
taking  some  aperient  medicine,  as  No.  67,  page  97 ;  and  after 
they  have  operated,  the  above  means  should  be  had  recourse  to. 
When  the  straining  is  very  severe,  and  has  induced  a  degree 
of  inflammation  in  the  parts,  a  few  leeches  may  also  be  applied 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anus,  and  the  parts  afterwards 
washed  with  the  lotion,  No.  64. 

When  the  gut  is  protruded,  it  must  be  carefully  replaced 
directly,  by  the  patient  gently  pressing  it  upwards  with  his  two 
fore-fingers,  a  fomentation  with  warm  or  cold  water  being  pre¬ 
viously  used  if  necessary. 

OF  TETANUS. 

I 

Tetanus  is  a  violent  and  extensive  contraction  of  the  muscles, 
attended  with  tension  and  rigidity  of  the  parts  affected.  The 
excessive  contraction  of  the  mucles  is  kept  up,  without  any 
intervals  of  complete  relaxation,  mostly  without  any  relaxation 
whatever;  but  the  powers  of  sensation  and  intellect  are  un¬ 
impaired. 

Either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  body  may  be  attacked  with 
this  malady.  Sometimes  only  the  flexor  muscles  are  affected, 
when  the  body  is  rigidly  bent  forwards  ;  sometimes  only  the 
extensor  muscles,  when  it  is  as  rigidly  bent  backwards ;  at 
other  times  both  sets  of  muscles  are  involved,  and  the  body  is 
rigidly  erect.  When  its  effects  are  confined  to  the  muscles  of 
the  jaw  or  throat,  it  is  called  locked-jaw. 

SYMPTOMS. — This  disease  differs  greatly,  in  different 
cases,  in  the  intensity  of  its  symptoms,  and  in  the  mode  in 
which  it  makes  its  attack.  Generally  speaking,  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  disorder  is  announced  by  a  sensation  of  stiffness 
about  the  neck,  which  increasing,  the  motion  of  the  head 
becomes  painful,  and  there  is  a  difficulty  and  pain  in  swallow¬ 
ing  ;  there  is  also  a  severe  pain  at  the  bottom  of  the  breast¬ 
bone,  darting  backwards  to  the  spine;  the  spasms  of  all  the 
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muscles  of  the  neck  become  exceedingly  violent,  and,  together 
with  the  spasm  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  recur  every  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  minutes ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  spasms 
increase,  the  retraction  and  rigidity  of  the  muscles  affected 
become  stronger,  the  belly  feels  as  hard  and  tense  as  a  board, 
and  the  body  is  drawn  forward,  backward,  or  to  one  side,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  muscles  chiefly  affected.  In  the  extreme  period 
of  the  disease,  one  set  of  muscles  contract  so  powerfully  as  to 
counterbalance  the  force  of  the  opposite  set,  and  hold  the  head 
and  trunk  in  a  straight,  fixed,  and  immoveable  position.  The 
muscular  contractions  in  tetanus  are  always  accompanied  with 
the  most  excruciating-  pain,  and  when  the  disease  arrives  at  its 
height,  a  violent  convulsion  usually  puts  an  end  to  the  patient’s 
misery. 

CAUSES. — The  most  common  causes  are,  scratches,  punc¬ 
tures,  lacerations,  or  other  mechanical  injuries.  Considerable 
irritation  in  the  digestive  organs  seems  also  sometimes  to  give 
rise  to  this  disease.  It  is  much  more  frequent  in  warm  than  in 
temperate  climates,  and  especially  in  the  hot  seasons  of  those 
climates,  and  in  marshy  situations.  The  male  sex  more  fre¬ 
quently  suffer  than  the  female ;  and  the  robust  and  vigorous  more 
frequently  than  the  weak. 

TREATMENT. — Tetanus  is  a  dangerous  malady,  and 
medical  men  are  not  yet  agreed  respecting  the  most  effectual 
remedies  for  it.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  a  principal  point  is 
to  remove  all  sources  of  irritation  ;  and  the  exhibition  of  calo¬ 
mel  and  opium, — opium,  camphor,  and  nitre, — opium  and  ipe- 
cacuan,  as  in  Dovers  powder, — and  mild  purgatives  of  calomel, 
jalap,  and  rhubarb,  seem  to  have  been  the  most  useful  means, 
when  used  in  conjunction  Avith  the  Avarrn  or  cold  bath,  and 
blood-letting,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  point  out, 

A  proper  plan  in  most  cases  is,  to  give  two  grains  of  opium, 
and  a  grain  of  calomel,  made  into  a  pill,  with  a  little  mucilage 
of  gum  arabic,  every  three  or  four  hours,  with  a  mild  purgative, 
as  castor  oil.  No.  108,  page  107,  or  No.  67,  page  97,  every 
morning,  or  every  other  morning,  allowing  a  generous  diet, 
with  a  few  glasses  of  good  wine  daily.  In  addition  to  these 
means,  the  cold  bath  is  generally  safe  when  the  disease 
occurs  in  a  hot  climate,  and  is  sometimes  of  great  service, 
especially  when  it  arises  from  other  causes  than  a  wound.  It 
has  not  appeared  applicable  to  tetanus  arising  from  wounds, 
and,  in  all  cases,  is  most  proper  when  the  heat  of  the  body  is 
not  below  the  natural  standard.  It  may  be  repeated,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  every  three  or  four  hours.  The  cold  bath  has  been 
strongly  recommended  in  this  disease  by  many  physicians,  and 
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appears  to  be  preferred  at  the  present  time  tliroughout  the 
West  Indies. 

The  French  surg-eon-general,  Larrey,  states,  that  he  found  a 
combination  of  extract  of  opium,  camphor,  nitre,  and  almond 
emulsion,  the  most  useful  medicine  in  this  disease;  and  it  may, 
therefore,  be  taken  if  preferred,  instead  of  the  calomel  and 
opium  recommended  above.  A  grain  of  extract  of  opium,  ten 
grains  of  camphor,  and  five  grains  of  nitre,  may  be  mixed  in  a 
mortar,  with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  almond  emulsion,  (page  92,) 
and  given  four  or  five  times  a  day.  The  compound  powder  of 
ipecacuan  (Dover’s  powder)  is  also  said  to  have  been  useful. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  a  valuable  medicine  in  allaying  general  irrita¬ 
tion,  and  may  be  taken  in  this  complaint  in  doses  of  ten  grains, 
every  three  or  four  hours.  Instead  of  the  calomel  and  opium 
above  advised,  some  practitioners  recommend  large  doses  of 
opium  alone,  for  example,  five  or  ten  grains  of  this  substance 
in  its  crude  state,  every  three  or  four  hours,  and  this  practice 
appears  to  have  been  attended  with  success ;  but  in  general  I 
should  place  more  dependence  upon  free  doses  of  Dover’s 
powder,  or  moderate  doses  of  calomel  combined  with  opium. 
Dr.  O’Beirne,  of  Ireland,  asserts,  that  he  has  found  an  injection 
of  tobacco  infusion  of  great  service  in  several  cases. 

If  the  patient  be  of  a  full  habit,  especially  if  he  has  a  wound 
which  is  inflamed,  swelled,  and  painful,  twelve  or  fourteen 
ounces  of  blood  may  be  advantageously  taken  from  the  arm. 

When  tetanus  occurs  in  a  debilitated  subject,  the  tonic  plan 
of  treatment  recommended  by  Dr.  Rush,  of  America,  may  be 
employed,  and  ether,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  doses  of  ten 
grains,  bark,  and  a  liberal  quantity  of  wine,  may  be  taken. 
The  sulphate  of  quinine  may  probably  be  useful  in  such  in¬ 
stances. 

But  frequently  the  patient  is  unable  to  swallow,  and  then  the 
medicines  used  must  be  injected  into  the  rectum. 

If  tetanus  originates  from  a  puncture,  or  any  other  kind  of 
wound,  it  is  advisable  to  sooth  the  irritation  existing  in  it  by 
the  use  of  mild  anodyne  applications,  and,  perhaps,  there  is 
nothing  superior,  if  equal,  to  a  watery  solution  of  opium.  A 
sufficient  quantity  of  solid  opium  to  cover  the  wound  should  be 
liquefied  with  a  little  water,  and  laid  over  the  surface  with  a 
feather  or  camel’s  hair  pencil.  This  is  the  application  made  use 
of  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  In  some  cases,  the  use  of  lunar  caustic 
might  be  useful. 

The  treatment  proper  for  loched-jaw  is  the  same  as  above 
described,  and  mild  aperients,  with  Dover’s  powder,  or  calo¬ 
mel  and  opium,  with  a  generous  diet,  and  the  cold  bath,  will 
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be  found  tlie  best  remedies.  The  locked-jaw  of  infants  and 
very  young  children,  almost  invariably  arises  from  irritation  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  is  most  successfully  treated  by  the 
frequent  exhibition  of  mild  aperients,  as  castor  oil,  or  No,  108, 
page  107,  with  an  occasional  purgative  clyster,  as  No.  8.  page 
82.  A  mixture  of  small  doses  of  camphor,  ipecacuan  wine,  and 
the  almond  emulsion,  may  also  be  given.  Some  physicians  ad¬ 
vise  opium  to  be  given,  but  this  medicine  so  generally  and  greatly 
disagrees  with  infants,  that  if  ever  I  employed  it,  it  would  be  in 
combination  with  ipecacuan,  as  in  Dover’s  powder,  a  grain  or 
two  of  which  might  be  administered  to  a  very  young  child,  every 
three  hours,  in  extreme  cases. 

OF  TIC  DOULOUREUX. 

This  is  a  dreadfully  painful  affection  of  the  nerves  of  the  face ; 
at  least,  it  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  face,  although  other 
parts  of  the  body  are  now  and  then  attacked  with  it.  The  pain 
experienced  by  those  afflicted  with  this  malady  is  of  the  most 
acute,  distressing,  and  indescribable  kind;  it  is  not  continual, 
but  occurs  in  violent  paroxysms,  which  often  make  their  attack 
like  the  sudden  and  painful  shocks  of  electricity,  and  vary  in 
duration  in  different  instances. 

When  tic  douloureux  occurs  in  the  face,  its  most  common 
seats  are  the  forehead  and  temple,  or  the  fore  part  of  the  cheek. 
In  the  former  case,  the  agonizing  pain  darts  into  the  inner  angle 
and  ball  of  the  eye,  and  in  its  progress  affects  the  whole  side  of 
the  head ;  in  the  latter,  it  strikes  towards  the  mouth  and  angles 
of  the  nose,  then  backward  to  the  ear,  and  sometimes  spreads 
upward  to  the  forehead. 

CAUSES. — Its  causes  are  often  involved  in  some  obscurity; 
but,  frequently,  they  are  sufficiently  clear,  and  are  found  to 
consist  in  great  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  ge¬ 
neral  health.  I  am  persuaded  this  derangement  is  by  far  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  tic  douloureux ;  no  man  will  deny  that 
it  is  equal  to  the  effect,  and  the  evidences  of  its  existence  are 
very  often,  perhaps  generally,  equally  apparent. 

DISTINCTION. — This  disease  is  distinguished  from  rheu¬ 
matism,  and  tooth-ache,  by  the  agonizing  violence  of  the  pain, 
the  shortness  of  its  duration,  and  the  absence  of  all  swelling 
or  inflammation :  it  is  also  sometimes  excited  by  the  slightest 
touch. 

TREATMENT. — As  I  believe  the  majority  of  cases  of  tic 
douloureux  to  originate  in  severe  disorder  of  the  digestive 
organs,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  best  and  most  successful  plan 
of  treatment  consists  in  correcting  that  disorder,  and  invigo- 
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rating  the  general  habit,  by  the  administration  of  suitable  ape¬ 
rients,  alteratives,  and  tonics,  combined  with  a  perpetual  blister, 
or  an  issue,  change  of  air  and  scene,  and  a  correct  diet  and  re¬ 
gimen.  From  the  accounts  which  have  been  published,  of  cases 
of  the  disease  successfully  treated,  it  clearly  appears,  that  a  very 
considerable  majority  of  them  were  cured  by  the  preceding 
means  alone. 

Costiveness,  or  an  irregular  and  disordered  condition  of  the 
bowels,  with  furred  tongue,  and  other  symptomss  of  abdominal 
derangement,  have  very  generally  prevailed  in  the  cases  of  this 
disease  which  I  have  seen,  or  heard  of ;  and  I  would  recommend 
particular  attention  being  paid  to  the  regulation  of  the  bowels^ 
by  means  of  attention  to  diet,  and  the  use  of  mild  aperients, 
and  to  the  restoration  of  healthy  secretions  from  all  the  diges¬ 
tive  viscera,  by  having  recourse  to  mercurial  and  other  altera¬ 
tives,  in  conjunction  with  tonics,  daily  active  exercise,  &c.  The 
patient  should  take  the  aperient  pill.  No.  90,  page  103,  at  first 
every  other  night,  with  the  pill.  No.  89,  or  No.  106,  on  the 
alternate  night,  and  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  half  a 
grain  of  ipecacuan  powder,  made  into  a  pill  with  extract  of 
gentian,  three  times  a  day.  On  this  plan,  the  dose  of  sulphate 
of  quinine  may  be  gradually  increased  to  two  or  three  grains, 
or  more,  thrice  a  day,  if  it  be  found  to  agree ;  and  if  one  of 
the  pills.  No.  90,  be  not  sufficient  to  move  and  clear  the  bowels 
gently,  two  may  be  taken,  or  they  may  be  occasionally  dropped 
for  three  or  four  days,  and  the  morning  draught.  No.  25,  or  26, 
page  87,  substituted.  Delicate  persons  will,  for  the  most  part, 
find  the  pills  agree  with  them  best,  and  will  find  an  increasing 
advantage  from  continuing  them  regularly,  as  above  directed ; 
but  stronger  patients  will  sometimes  be  greatly  benefited  by 
an  occasional  resort  to  the  saline  aperients.  No.  25,  26,  or  67, 
In  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  points,  the  patient  must  be 
guided,  in  some  measure,  by  his  own  feelings ;  while  he  constantly 
remembers,  that  his  chief  objects  are,  to  preserve  the  bowels  in 
rather  a  lax  condition  without  teazing  and  irritating  them,  to 
allay  internal  irritation  arising  from  other  causes,  and  to  invi¬ 
gorate  the  general  habit.  Together  with  the  preceding  reme¬ 
dies,  a  warm  bath  at  95°,  may  be  advantageously  taken,  thrice  a 
week,  and  the  painful  part  freely  rubbed  occasionally  with  the 
embrocation.  No.  38,  page  90.  In  most  instances,  a  perpetual 
blister,  or  an  issue,  between  the  shoulders,  or  a  seton  in  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  will  be  found  a  valuable  auxiliary;  and  if  the  stools 
are  much  discoloured,  I  would  advise  the  pill.  No.  98,  to  be 
taken  every  night. 

The  carbonate  of  iron  has  lately  been  strongly  recommended 
as  a  tonic  in  this  complaint,  and  if  the  sulphate  of  quinine  fail 
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to  afford  the  patient  satisfactory  relief,  it  may  be  changed  for 
the  iron,  eight  or  ten  grains  of  which  may  be  taken  thrice  a  day, 
and  gradually  increased  to  one,  two,  or  even  three  scruples  at 
a  dose.  It  will  sit  better  on  the  stomach  if  two  or  three  grains 
of  aromatic  powder  are  taken  with  each  quantity;  and,  if  it 
confine  the  bowels,  a  small  proportion  of  powdered  aloes  should 
also  be  added. 

The  arsenical  solution  appears  to  have  been  useful  in  some 
cases,  and  may  be  tried  when  other  medicines  fail.  It  certainly 
has  sometimes  a  considerable  power  of  allaying  internal  irrita¬ 
tion.  The  mode  of  taking  it  is  described  at  page  4.  The  ex¬ 
tract  of  belladona  is  also  another  article  which  has  occasionally 
succeeded.  It  is  a  very  active  substance,  and  if  the  patient 
wishes  to  try  it,  he  may  begin  with  a  pill  containing  half  a  grain, 
repeated  thrice  a  day,  and  gradually  increased  to  two,  three,  or 
even  four  grains,  at  a  dose.  Belladonna  is  unquestionably  a 
valuable  anodyne  in  this  malady,  and  in  many  instances  it  may 
be  advisable  to  employ  it  simply  as  such,  to  mitigate  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  pain,  while  we  trust  to  the  administration  of  a  di¬ 
rect  tonic  medicine,  aud  a  suitable  diet  and  regimen,  to  effect 
a  perfect  and  lasting  cure. 

But  I  am  desirous  of  impressing  the  sufferer  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  constant  attention  to  a  correct  diet  and  regimen,  and  to 
the  regulation  of  the  bowels,  whatever  medicine  be  resorted  to. 
Whether,  therefore,  he  take  the  carbonate  of  iron,  sulphate  of 
quinine,  arsenic,  or  belladonna,  he  should  daily  resort  to  active 
exercise  in  the  country,  on  foot,  or  horseback ;  he  should  retire 
and  rise  early;  should,  if  practicable,  change  the  air  and  scene, 
and  regulate  his  diet  and  regimen  by  the  principles  laid  down 
under  Indigestion,  and  at  pages  135,  159.  The  more  I  see  of 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  tic  douloureux,  the  more  entirely 
am  I  convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  attention  to  these 
means,  in  order  to  obtain  much  permanent  relief  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  Every  medical  man,  who  has  seen  this  disease  fre¬ 
quently,  must  acknowledge,  that  instances  continually  occur 
in  which  steel,  quinine,  and  arsenic,  fail  of  any  curative,  or 
even  satisfactory  effect,  if  the  patient  trusts  to  either  of  them 
alone. 

The  operation  of  dividing  the  trunk  of  the  affected  nerve  is 
sometimes  resorted  to,  and  if  the  complaint  originate  in  local 
causes,  as  from  some  source  of  irritation  fixed  in  or  near  the  af¬ 
fected  part,  and  directly  irritating  the  nerve,  may  frequently 
be  effectual,  and  the  best  mode  of  treatment.  But  if  it  arise 
from  derangement  of  the  digestive  functions,  the  operation  will 
generally  fall  short  in  affording  much  relief,  and  the  little  ad¬ 
vantage  gained  will  not  be  permanent;  sometimes,  under  such 
circumstances,  it  fails  altogether. 
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Some  professional  men  have  advised  the  liberal  use  of  mer¬ 
cury;  but  I  warn  the  patient  against  the  practice.  It  should 
never  be  tried,  unless  recommended  by  an  able  and  considerate 
practitioner,  not  blindly  devoted  to  the  employment  of  calomel. 
The  application  of  leeches  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  painful 
part,  although  frequently  practised,  is,  in  my  opinion,  more 
likely  to  do  harm  than  good,  particularly  if  freely  applied. 
They  tend  to  reduce  the  general  strength,  and,  therefore,  to 
augment  the  general  irritability,  without  influencing  the  local 
affection. 

OF  TOOTH-ACHE. 

Tooth-ache  proves  sometimes  a  very  troublesome  and  dis¬ 
tressing  malady,  from  attacking  the  sufferer  frequently,  and 
proving  uncommonly  severe  and  obstinate  in  its  character.  In 
this  case,  I  have  found  it  almost  constantly  to  arise  from  consti¬ 
tutional  causes,  and  chiefly  from  an  imperfect  state  of  the  di¬ 
gestive  functions,  accompanied  with  costiveness.  This  is  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  a  caries  or  deca}^  in  the  substance  of  the 
teeth,  although  not  the  only  one,  since  we  sometimes  meet  with 
carious  teeth  in  robust  persons,  enjoying  apparently  high  health. 
Yet,  even  in  persons  of  the  latter  description,  suffering  from 
tooth-ache,  I  have  generally  found  a  costive  habit  of  body,  and 
other  symptoms  of  internal  disorder.  This  pain  may  also  be 
induced  by  cold, — the  excessive  use  of  mercury, — rheumatism, 
— or  pregnancy. 

TREATMENT. — I  think  one  of  the  best  plans  of  treatment 
that  can  be  adopted,  by  those  troubled  with  this  complaint,  is, 
to  preserve  a  regular  state  of  the  bowels  by  attention  to  diet, 
and  the  occasional  use  of  the  clyster  machine,  or  the  pills.  No. 
S7,  or  90,  page  103,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  endeavour  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  digestive  functions  by  resorting  to 
daily  active  exercise,  friction  over  the  region  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  the  use  of  some  mild  stomachic  or  tonic.  As 
a  tonic,  the  pills.  No.  91,  92,  101,  or  103,  will  be  found  useful, 
particularly  the  first  and  last  number.  This  is  a  rational  plan 
when  the  pain  originates  in  internal  irritation,  and  is  certainly 
the  most  successful  means  of  curing  the  affection,  when  it  ad¬ 
mits  of  cure,  and  when  it  does  not,  of  lessening  its  frequency 
and  severity. 

If  the  pain  appear  to  be  of  a  rheumatic  character,  the  means 
pointed  out  under  chronic  rheumatism  or  lumbago,  should  be 
used.  Here,  four  grains  of  compound  ipecacuan  powder  may 
be  taken,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  and  the  parts  fomented  with  a 
decoction  of  poppy  heads  and  chamomile  flowers,  or  rubbed 
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with  a  stimulating  embrocation,  as  No.  38,  or  43,  page  91 .  A 
blister  behind  the  ears  will  sometimes  be  of  great  service. 

But  whatever  general  remedies  are  made  use  of,  local  means 
of  relief  are  always  called  for,  and  generally  serviceable.  If 
the  tooth  be  carious,  a  grain  of  opium,  and  a  grain  of  camphor, 
may  be  made  into  a  pill,  and  inserted  in  the  hollow;  or  a  small 
piece  of  lint,  dipped  in  strong  compound  tincture  of  benjamin, 
may  be  put  into  it,  and  another  piece  placed  along  the  gum. 
This  tincture  I  have  found  very  useful.  Another  very  benefi¬ 
cial  application  is  formed  of  two  drachms  of  camphor  dissolved 
in  an  ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine,  which  is  to  be  applied  by 
means  of  lint,  as  just  advised.  It  is  said,  that  the  insertion  of 
a  piece  of  gall  nut  into  a  decayed  tooth  is  an  effectual  remedy 
for  the  pain,  flubbing  the  gu?n  and  side  of  the  face  with  oil 
of  cajeput,  or  of  cloves,  will  also  sometimes  be  very  useful.  Dr. 
Blake  says,  he  has  been  enabled  to  cure  the  most  desperate 
cases  of  tooth-ache,  (unless  the  disease  were  connected  with 
rheumatism,)  by  the  application  of  the  following  remedy  to  the 
diseased  tooth  by  means  of  lint: — take  of  alum,  in  impalpable 
powder,  two  drachms;  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  seven  drachms: — 
Mix  them. 

When  the  above  medicines  are  not  at  hand,  or  have  been 
tried  in  vain,  the  mastication  of  pungent,  aromatic,  and  stimu¬ 
lating  plants,  will  sometimes  succeed  in  relieving  the  pain,  such 
as  ginger,  horse-radish,  common  hartwort,  or  pellitory  root. 

Those  who  are  subject  to  tooth-ache,  ought  to  be  particular 
in  keeping  the  teeth  clean  by  the  frequent  use  of  a  soft  brush 
and  water,  and  the  occasional  use  of  a  suitable  dentifrice. 
Flower  of  sulphur,  and  charcoal  powder,  are  among  the  best 
dentifrices ;  the  former  may  be  used  every  day,  and  the  latter 
twice  a  week.  The  best  common  charcoal  powder  should  be 
employed,  not  the  prepared  charcoal,  which  is  too  often  a  com¬ 
bination  of  hurtful  ingredients.  When  the  gums  are  loose  or 
spongy,  a  powder  composed  of  equal  parts  of  Peruvian  bark, 
powder  of  catechu,  and  armenian  bole,  will  be  found  a  valuable 
dentifrice,  and  may  be  used  three  or  four  times  a  week.  I 
have  known  this  to  be  of  essential  service  in  preventing  the  re¬ 
turn  of  tooth-ache. - 

Persons  with  carious  teeth  are  frequently  advised  to  have 
the  hollows  stopped  with  tin-foil,  leaf-lead,  gum-lac,  or  other 
substances,  and  if  the  cavity  formed  by  the  caries  be  particu¬ 
larly  sensible,  and  the  foregoing  means  fail  of  success,  it  may 
sometimes  be  very  useful.  But  I  believe  it  far  more  frequently 
fails  than  succeeds  in  proving  advantageous,  for,  in  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  cases,  the  opening  continues  to  enlarge,  and  the  sub¬ 
stance  inserted  soon  becomes  loose  and  troublesome. 
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In  conclusion,  I  would  strongly  advise  the  patient  never  to 
have  a  tooth  extracted,  till  he  certainly  finds  he  cannot  retain 
it  any  longer  with  safety  or  satisfaction;  for  the  practice  of 
drawing  teeth  immediately  a  patient  complains  of  a  severe  pain 
in  them,  and  there  is  a  slight  caries  or  decay,  i^  far  too  common, 
and  is  attended  with  many  disadvantages.  Celsus,  an  ancient 
writer  on  surgery  of  great  celebrity,  warns  us  against  this  prac¬ 
tice,  and  I  believe  it  is  reprobated  by  many  of  the  most  able 
dentists  of  the  present  day. 

OF  TYPHUS  FEVER. 

Typhus  fever  is  a  continued  fever,  which  is  characterized  by 
being  a  contagious  disease,  by  the  temperature  of  the  body 
being,  for  the  most  part,  little  raised,  the  pulse  small,  weak, 
and  frequent,  the  urine  little  changed,  the  mind  much  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  the  strength  greatly  reduced.  It  is  a  fever  which 
usually  runs  a  lengthened  course,  generally  not  less  than  one- 
and-twenty  days,  and  which  is  attended  with  evident  symptoms 
of  depressed  nervous  power,  and  great  depravation  as  well  as 
diminution  of  the  secretions. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  symptoms  of  typhus  fever  vary  con¬ 
siderably  in  their  first  appearance,  and  in  their  progress  and 
severity,  in  different  instances,  owing  to  the  difference  of 
cause,  constitution,  age,  situation,  or  other  circumstances ;  but, 
in  the  generality  of  cases,  the  following  are  the  chief  symptoms, 
and  the  order  in  which  they  arise.  There  is  an  uneasy  and 
peculiar  sensation  in  the  stomach,  nausea,  and  giddiness; 
languor,  lassitude,  anxiety  about  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and 
region  of  the  heart,  alternate  heats  and  chills,  or  a  sense  of 
creeping  in  different  parts  of  the  body;  confusion,  uneasiness, 
and  pain  in  the  head,  redness  and  dulness  about  the  eyes,  de¬ 
jection  of  mind,  tremulous  motion  of  the  lips  and  tongue,  and 
restlessness;  short  anxious  breathing,  acute  pains  in  the  back 
and  other  parts  of  the  body,  much  thirst,  nausea,  vertigo, 
great  prostration  of  strength,  clammy,  profuse  perspiration, 
sometimes  preceded  by  a  hot  dry  skin;  stupor,  or  low  muttering 
delirium.  Sometimes  the  pulse  is  not  much  affected  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  but  as  the  disease  advances,  it  usually  becomes  small, 
weak,  frequent,  and  often  irregular ;  and  the  tongue  at  first 
only  covered  with  a  little  white  mucus,  afterwards  becomes 
coated  with  a  thick,  brown  or  black,  dry,  and  firm  fur. 

Such  are  the  most  prominent  symptoms  of  mild  typhus,  or 
what  is  sometimes  called  low  nervous  fever.  If  it  proceed  to 
a  fatal  termination,  the  symptoms  of  debility  increase,  and  be¬ 
come  extreme;  the  patient  lies  prostrate  on  his  back,  with  ex- 
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tended  arms,  and  insensibly  glides  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bed ;  there  is  a  continued  state  of  insensibility ;  a  low  mutter¬ 
ing  delirium;  a  peculiar  yet  indescribable  expression  of  an¬ 
guish  in  the  countenance;  twitching  of  the  tendons;  picking  at 
the  bed-clothes;  involuntary  evacuations,  and  hiccup. 

If  the  disease  appear  under  the  form  of  the  severer  or  malig¬ 
nant  typhus,  frequently  called  putrid  fever,  its  attack  is  more 
sudden  and  violent,  its  progress  more  rapid,  and  all  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  debility  and  putridity  appear  earlier,  and  in  an  ag¬ 
gravated  form.  Here  the  rigors  are  extremely  severe, — the 
heat  of  the  skin  often  peculiarly  acrid  and  burning, — the  head¬ 
ache  intensely  painful, — the  expression  of  anguish  indescribably 
acute, — the  pulse  tense,  hard,  quick,  and  fluttering.  The 
prostration  of  strength  appears  early,  and  is  extreme;  the  fever 
sensibly  increases  every  evening;  the  delirium  is  high  and 
ferocious;  the  complexion  is  brownish,  or  of  a  slight  pink  hue; 
the  eyes  are  heavy  and  much  inflamed;  the  breath  hot  and 
offensive;  the  tongue  dry,  dark,  livid,  or  black;  and  the  teeth 
and  lips  affected  with  brown  sordes ;  vomiting  of  black,  bilious 
matter  is  present;  and  the  stools  are  blackish,  and  very  fetid. 
In  the  advanced  period  of  putrid  fever,  cold  clammy  sweats 
occur,  with  red  spots,  called  petecliise,  under  the  skin,  bleeding 
from  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  a  black  gangrenous  thrush 
appears  about  the  mouth  and  throat  ;  the  pulse  sinks  and 
intermits,  the  extremities  grow  cold,  and  death  ensues. 

A  moderate  degree  of  deafness  ;  the  respiration  returning  to 
a  natural  state  ;  moderate  looseness  at  an  early  period ;  the 
urine  natural  in  quantity,  and  depositing  a  red  sediment;  a 
thin  and  universal  sweat,  not  profuse ;  the  pulse  becoming 
fuller  and  slower ;  light-coloured  thrush,  particularly  if  accom¬ 
panied  with  an  increased  secretion  of  mucus  from  the  fauces, 
or  of  saliva  ;  and  swelling  and  suppuration  of  the  glands  of 
the*neck,  are  favourable  symptoms.  If  the  breathing  and  swal¬ 
lowing  be  free,  the  prognostic  is  often  favourable,  although  the 
other  symptoms  appear  alarming. 

The  following  are  very  unfavourable  appearances,  viz.  a 
depravation  of  sight ;  the  eyes  appearing  as  if  covered  with  a 
film,  especially  if  blood  flow  from  them  ;  the  voice  being  very 
much  affected  in  an  unnatural  manner ;  a  thin,  watery  looseness 
at  a  late  period  ;  the  urine  being  pale  and  limpid,  or  appearing 
brown,  and  depositing  a  matter  like  coffee  grounds,  or  being 
suppressed  without  pain  or  distention  of  the  bladder  ;  no  com¬ 
plaint  of  thirst,  when  the  mouth  and  fauces  are  very  dry ; 
extreme  and  increasing  debility.  All  bleedings,  at  an  advanced 
period  of  the  disease,  are  unfavourable,  especially  from  the 
pores  of  the  skin  ;  and  the  danger  of  petechiae,  (little  rad 
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points  appearing  under  the  skin,)  is  in  proportion  to  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  their  colour. 

CAUSES. — Whatever  debilitates  the  living  powers  of  the 
human  system,  may  become  a  cause  of  typhus  fever;  and 
among  the  most  frequent  and  powerful  sources  are,  poor  living, 
— a  confined  stagnant  atmosphere, — ^grief,  and  other  depressing 
passions  of  the  mind, — sedentary  living, — intemperance, — ex¬ 
cessive  indulgence  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors, — profuse 
evacuations,  and  exposure  to  cold,  united  with  moisture.  Any 
of  the  ordinary  causes  of  fever  may  be  the  cause  of  typhus, 
if  the  season  of  the  year,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the 
constitution  of  the  patient,  disposes  to  this  form  of  the  disease. 

It  is  often  propagated  by  contagion,  that  is,  by  the  effluvium 
issuing  from  a  living  body  labouring  under  the  disease ;  and 
when  a  patient  afflicted  with  typhus  is  confined  in  a  damp, 
close,  and  stagnant  atmosphere,  deprived  of  free  ventilation, 
and  exposed  to  the  noxious  exhalations  of  accumulated  dirt 
and  filth,  he  is  in  a  condition  to  communicate  the  disease  in  its 
worst  form,  and  it  is  from  such  a  source  that  the  severer  or 
putrid  form  of  typhus  commonly  arises.  Indeed,  this  fever 
frequently  arises  in  crowded  places,  among  persons  previously 
healthy,  when  due  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  ventilation ; 
and  in  this  way  it  often  appears  in  jails,  transport  ships,  hospi¬ 
tals,  and  the  crowded  and  filthy  habitations  of  the  poor. 

Frequently  typhus  is  only  a  sequel  of  inflammatory  fever, 

DISTINCTION. — Typhus  is  distinguished  from  inflamma¬ 
tory  fever  by  the  numerous  and  well  marked  symptoms  of  debi¬ 
lity  present  in  the  former, — by  the  weak  and  enervated  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  patient, — the  brownish  appearance  of  the  skin,— 
the  smallness  of  the  pulse, — the  brown  fur  on  the  tongue,  and 
the  early  and  great  disturbance  of  the  mind. 

When  it  occurs  as  a  termination  of  inflammatory  fever,  it  is 
known  by  the  symptoms  of  debility  and  putrescency  above 
described,  supervening  those  of  high  inflammatory  action,  as 
detailed  at  page  412. 

TREATMENT. — In  the  treatment  of  this  fever,  we  must 
ever  be  guided,  in  some  measure,  by  the  nature  of  the  symptoms, 
the  age  of  the  patient,  his  habits,  and  constitution  ;  but  as  it 
is  in  general  a  disease  of  debility,  a  mild  tonic  plan  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  the  most  proper  and  successful,  and  the  means  that 
have  been  found  of  the  greatest  service,  are  free  ventilation 
and  fumigation,  the  affusion  of  cold  and  tepid  water,  and  the 
exhibition  of  mineral  acids,  bark,  wine,  and  opium. 

The  first  points  to  be  attended  to  in  the  management  of 
patients  afflicted  with  typhus,  whether  it  appear  under  the 
milder  form  of  a  low  nervous  fever,  or  the  more  severe  and 
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aggravated  character  of  a  putrid,  jail,  or  hospital  fever,  are 
free  and  sufficient  ventilation  and  fumigation.  These  means 
are  too  often  neglected,  but  are  universally  called  for,  and  will 
frequently  prove  of  more  service  than  any  other  cordial.  The 
windows  and  doors  must  be  freely  and  constantly  opened,  and 
the  apartments  fumigated  with  the  nitrous  acid  vapour,  in  the 
manner  described  under  putrid  sore  throat,  or  with,  what  is  still 
better,  the  chloruret  of  lime  (181).  It  should  never  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  that  a  contagious  atmosphere  is  injurious  to  the  patient,  as 
well  as  dangerous  to  the  attendants,  and,  therefore,  every  pro¬ 
per  means  of  purifying  the  air  surrounding  him  must  be  re¬ 
sorted  to,  and  steadily  persevered  in.  The  bed-clothes  cover¬ 
ing  him  should  be  few  and  light ;  his  chamber  should  be  freed 
from  all  unnecessary  furniture,  and  attendants ;  his  sheets  and 
body-linen  should  be  frequently  changed,  and  instantly  removed 
from  the  room  ;  as  should  also  his  stools  and  urine.  He  must 
also  be  kept  quiet,  and  every  mental  exertion  avoided. 

When  the  patient  has  been  recently  attacked,  it  is  generally 
advisable  to  commence  by  giving  him  the  emetic  draught.  No. 
27,  page  87,  which  is  often  of  great  service  in  clearing  the 
stomach,  and  relaxing  the  skin,  and  should  the  first  fail  of  a 
good  effect,  a  second  will  sometimes  succeed.  But  it  is  only 
in  the  early  periods  of  the  disease,  and  before  any  severe 
symptoms  of  debility  appear,  that  emetics  are  proper.  After 
this,  the  bowels  should  be  gently  moved  by  administering  the 
mild  aperient.  No.  26,  page  87,  or  one  or  two  of  the  pills. 
No.  87,  and  one  of  these  may  afterwards  be  resorted  to  occa¬ 
sionally,  so  as  to  preserve  these  organs  free  from  any  accumu¬ 
lation.  Purging  must  be  avoided  in  all  cases,  unless  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  in  its  first  stage,  and  the  inflammatory  symptoms  run 
high ;  then  either  the  powder.  No.  107,  page  107,  or  the 
draught.  No.  26,  may  be  administered  every  morning,  and 
sometimes  with  considerable  advantage  ;  but  when  debility  has 
come  on,  and  especially  if  it  be  very  great,  the  mildest  aperients 
only  should  be  used  every  other  day,  so  as  to  prevent  cos¬ 
tiveness. 

The  affusion  of  cold  water  is  a  remedy  of  great  power  in  the 
early  periods  of  this  fever.  The  sooner  it  is  employed  the 
better,  if  all  chilliness  has  disappeared,  and  the  skin  is  hot  and 
dry.  It  must  never  be  employed  when  any  degree  of  perspira¬ 
tion  is  present,  and  rarely  after  the  first  three  or  four  days  from 
the  commencement  of  the  fever.  If,  therefore,  on  the  first, 
second,  or  early  on  the  third  day,  the  skin  be  unusually  hot  and 
dry,  the  patient  should  be  stripped  naked,  supported  on  a  stool 
in  a  low  wide  tub,  and  have  two  or  three  gallons  of  cold  water 
briskly  thrown  over  him,  from  the  head  downwards.  It  may  be 
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repeated  twice  a  day,  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening  about  seveil 
or  eight  o’clock  ;  and  so  great  is  the  value  of  this  remedy,  that, 
in  most  instances,  it  proves  extremely  grateful  and  refreshing  * 
to  the  patient,  directly  diminishing  the  general  heat  of  the 
body,  and  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  disposing  to  sleep, 
while  it  mitigates  the  subsequent  violence  of  the  symptoms ; 
and  sometimes  it  suddenly  cuts  short  the  fever.  But  after  the 
third  day,  the  cold  affusion  would  be  improper  and  dangerous, 
and  we  must  then  substitute  cold  ablution,  which,  although  it 
fails  to  cut  short  the  progress  of  the  disease,  is  often  attended 
with  manifest  advantage,  since  it  cools  and  refreshes  the 
patient,  lovvers  the  pulse,  and  tends  to  alleviate  all  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  inordinate  excitement  without  endangering  any  sub¬ 
sequent  debility.  Consequently,  from  the  third  to  the  eighth 
day,  the  patient  may  be  washed  ail  over  quickly  with  a  sponge 
dipped  in  cold  water,  and  immediately  rubbed  dry  after  it. 
This  may  be  repeated  twice  daily,  at  those  times  when  the 
skin  is  most  affected  with  extreme  heat  and  dryness.  From 
the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth  day  the  washing  should  be  per¬ 
formed  with  lukewarm  water,  or  lukewarm  vinegar  and  water, 
which  at  that  period  answers  better  than  cold  water.  After 
the  thirteenth  day,  this  remedy  is  of  little  or  no  service. 

In  most  cases,  typhus  calls  for  an  early  recourse  to  tonics, 
and  they  are  clearly  indicated  when  debility  is  present,  and,  in 
general,  the  greater  the  debility  the  more  necessary  they  are. 
But  it  must  be  constantly  recollected,  that  it  is  not  by  pouring 
in  as  much  wine  and  bark  as  the  patient  will  take  that  we  derive 
the  greatest  advantage  which  this  class  of  remedies  is  capable 
of  affording.  Very  serious,  and  even  fatal  consequences  have 
arisen  from  proceeding  on  this  erroneous  notion.  For  if,  in  the 
use  of  these  and  other  tonics,  we  very  sensibly  increase  the 
general  excitement,  by  the  largeness  or  frequency  of  our 
doses,  a  degree  of  debility  follows,  corresponding  for  the  most 
part  with  the  undue  excitement  previously  raised,  and  by  per¬ 
sisting  in  the  practice,  so  great  a  measure  of  weakness  and 
exhaustion  is  at  last  induced,  that  the  pulse  grows  more  fre¬ 
quent  and  feeble,  till  it  ceases  altogether.  The  excitability,  or 
vital  energy  of  the  body,  is  here  much  reduced,  and  it  is  only 
by  a  cautious  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  use  of  tonics,  that  we 
are  able  to  increase  it,  or  to  prevent  its  exhaustion.  There¬ 
fore,  whatever  kind  of  tonic  is  employed,  the  patient  should 
begin  with  small  doses,  and  if  he  gain  an  advantage  from  such 
quantities,  he  should,  for  the  most  part,  be  satisfied,  and  follow 
up  this  advantage  by  continuing  the  same  dose.  This  is  more 
especially  necessary  in  the  commencement  of  the  fever,  and 
when  the  symptoms  of  debility  are  not  urgent. 
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Tn  the  early  periods  of  typhus,  I  prefer  the  administration  of 
muriatic  acid  to  that  of  any  other  kind  of  tonic,  because  it 
'  allays  the  heat,  and  tranquillizes  the  restlessness,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  supports  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and,  therefore, 
may  invariably  be  given  much  earlier  than  either  bark  or  wine. 
For  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this  fever,  there  is  often  great  heat 
and  dryness  of  the  skin,  much  thirst,  and  other  symptoms  of 
genera!  excitement,  which  the  use  of  bark  or  wine  will  seldom 
fail  to  increase,  especially  if  given  in  large  duses,  and  it  is, 
consequently,  much  better  in  the  generality  of  instances  to 
defer  their  employment  till  these  symptoms  have  been  relieved. 
Besides,  this  acid  is  a  remedy  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  domestic 
practice  in  this  disease,  since  it  is  more  manageable  than  most 
other  tonics,  and  may  be  used  by  unprofessional  persons  with 
more  prospect  of  advantage,  and  less  risk  of  injury,  than  they 
can  hope  to  obtain  from  giving  either  bark  or  wine.  Indeed, 
under  all  circumstances,  and  in  every  stage  of  putrid  fever,  it 
is  a  remedy  superior  in  efficacy  to  bark,  and  should  be  given 
as  soon  as  the  symptoms  of  debility  come  on.  Ten  drops  of  this 
acid  may  be  mixed  with  three  or  four  drops  of  laudanum,  and 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  infusion  of  chamomile-flowers,  or  of 
columba,  and  given,  as  a  draught,  every  four  or  five  hours;  and 
the  dose  of  the  acid  may  be  gradually  increased  to  twelve  and 
sixteen  drops.  At  the  same  time,  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of 
camphor,  made  into  a  bolus  with  conserve  of  roses,  should  be 
given  every  night,  to  assist  in  calming  the  patient,  and  in 
disposing  to  sleep.  Camphor  has  been  highly  praised  by  some 
eminent  authors,  as  a  cordial  in  this  fever,  and  when  a  great 
degree  of  restlessness  and  debility  comes  on  early,  it  will  be  a 
very  suitable  anodyne  and  tonic,  and  should  seldom  be  neglected. 

Where  there  are  no  symptoms  of  general  excitement  existing 
to  contraindicate  the  use  of  bark,  the  decoction  of  that  substance 
may  be  employed  as  a  vehicle  for  the  muriatic  acid  above  pre¬ 
scribed,  instead  of  the  chamomile  infusion,  or  this  acid  may 
be  given  in  combination  with  bark,  according  to  the  formula. 
No.  75,  at  page  99.  The  best  form,  however,  of  giving  bark 
is  the  sulphate  of  quinine;  one  or  two  grains  of  this  article 
being  made  into  a  draught,  with  ten  or  twelve  drops  of  muriatic 
acid,  two  or  three  drops  of  laudanum,  and  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  water,  and  repeated  every  four  hours. 

If  the  symptoms  of  debility  are  considerable,  a  little  wine 
must  be  given  in  conjunction  with  the  tonic  medicine  employed, 
and  the  greater  the  debility  the  more  clearly  is  this  cordial 
indicated.  But  small  quantities  only  should  be  given  in  the 
beginning,  they  being  gradually  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
living  power  flags,  and  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
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case.  If  by  giving  a  small  quantity  of  wine,  for  example,  a 
glass  or  two  of  old  Port  or  Madeira,  three  or  four  times  in 
twenty-four  hours,  we  find  that  we  gain  an  advantage,  the 
symptoms  of  debility  being  permanently  relieved  without  its 
occasioning  any  great  degree  of  heat  and  general  excitement, 
we  ought  in  general  to  be  satisfied,  and  not  to  augment  the 
dose.  And  when  its  administration  is  not  attended  with  this 
desirable  elfect,  caution  must  be  exercised  in  increasing  the 
quantity.  If  it  quickly,  and  to  any  considerable  degree,  raise 
the  pulse,  we  may  be  assured  that  we  are  giving  too  much.  If 
the  symptoms  of  sinking  and  debility  return,  soon  after  the 
cordial  eflects  of  each  dose,  the  proper  practice  is,  not  to 
increase  the  dose,  but  to  lessen  it,  and  give  it  more  frequently. 
Those  cases  of  typhus  which  are  accompanied  with  petecbiae, 
or  small  red  spots  under  the  skin,  and  with  a  strong  tendency 
to  gangrene,  call  most  for  the  use  of  wine ;  and  those  in  which 
the  skin  is  soft  and  inclined  to  be  damp  bear  it  best.  It  may 
be  given  also  more  freely,  and  with  less  risk,  to  old  persons, 
and  weakly  habits,  to  those  accustomed  to  the  free  use  of  fer¬ 
mented  liquors,  and  those  inhabiting  low,  crowded  situations, 
than  in  the  opposite  circumstances.  Typhus  fever  occurring  in 
autumn,  shows  a  greater  tendency  to  debility  than  when  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  spring,  and,  therefore,  calls  for  more  wine.  See  also 
what  is  said  of  the  use  of  wine  in  typhus,  at  [lage  76. 

In  addition  to  the  cordials  and  tonics  just  prescribed,  opium, 
yeast,  sweet-wort,  cayenne  pepper,  and  other  stimulants  and 
antiseptics,  have  been  strongly  recommended  by  various  eminent 
practitioners,  and  are,  no  doubt,  sometimes  of  great  service. 

Opium  is  sometimes  of‘  no  small  use  in  tranquillizing  the 
restlessness,  and  supporting  the  powers  of  the  system,  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  putrid  fever.  It  is  best  given  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  camphor.  If,  therefore,  great  inquietude  occur  at 
an  advanced  period  of  the  disease,  a  grain  of  opium,  and  four 
or  five  grains  of  camphor,  may  be  made  into  a  pill,  and  given 
at  bed- time,  or  twice  a  day.  When  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  a 
grain  or  two  of  James’s  powder  should  be  combined  with  each 
pill.  Dr.  Cullen  used  to  say,  that  in  the  latter  stages  of  jail  or 
hospital  fever,  when  there  is  much  delirium,  catching  of  the 
tendons,  and  convulsive  tAvitchings  of  the  limbs,  he  found 
opium  the  best  remedy,  and  that  it  should  then  be  given  in  free 
doses,  as  one  or  two  grains,  combined  with  five  or  six  grains 
of  camphor,  two,  three,  or  four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
In  such  eases,  he  condemns  bark.  For  the  relief  of  tremors, 
startings,  spasms,  delirium,  and  other  symptoms  of  great  irri¬ 
tation,  cobweb  is  frequently  found  of  remarkable  service.  It 
will  sometimes  calm  the  patient  more  effectually  than  opium. 
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wine,  or  camphor,  and  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  eight  or 
ten  grains,  which  may  be  repeated  to  the  second  time  in  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours,  if  necessary. 

Yeast  was  at  one  time  in  high  repute  as  an  antiseptic  in  this 
disease,  and  is  worthy  of  some  confidence.  It  is  well  suited  to 
domestic  practice,  since  it  is  a  simple  remedy,  and  easily  pro¬ 
cured.  It  is  said,  that  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  given 
over  by  Dr.  John  Willis,  in  typhus  fever,  and  afterwards  re¬ 
stored  by  sponging  the  body  with  vinegar,  and  using  yeast  in¬ 
ternally  by  mouth  and  clysters.  One  of  the  best  modes  of 
giving  this  article,  is  in  an  infusion  of  malt, — a  combination 
from  which  Dr.  Haygarth,  of  Chester,  says,  that  he  has  de¬ 
rived  great  advantage  in  the  treatment  of  putrid  fever.  A  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  yeast  is  mixed  with  a  pint  of  strong  wort,  and  the 
vessel  then  covered  close,  and  placed  near  a  fire.  In  less  than 
an  hour,  it  is  covered  with  a  white  cap  of  yeast,  and  should  be 
drank  in  that  state.  One  or  two  pints  of  this  mixture  must  be 
taken  in  divided  doses,  during  the  day.  If  good  wort  cannot 
be  got  from  the  brewer,  the  patient’s  friends  may  make  it  by 
pouring  a  little  more  than  two  pints  of  hot  water  on  two  pints 
of  malt,  which  after  it  has  stood  close  covered  for  two  hours, 
should  be  strained  off  for  use.  The  water  should  not  be  poured 
on  the  malt  boiling,  but  be  allowed  to  cool  for  a  few  minutes. 

In  low  nervous  fever,  that  is,  the  milder  sort  of  typhus, 
blisters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  between  the  shoulders,  will 
often  afford  considerable  relief  from  head-ache,  and  delirium. 
The  kind  of  delirium  most  benefited  by  these  means  is,  that 
accompanied  by  a  suffused  redness  of  the  eyes  ;  and  whenever 
they  are  employed,  it  is  seldom  proper  to  allow  more  than 
one  to  be  applied  to  the  body  at  one  time.  Blisters  are  rarely 
advisable  in  the  severer  or  malignant  typhus,  on  account  of 
the  existing  tendency  to  gangrene,  which  tiiey  are  very  apt  to 
increase. 

When  the  extremities  become  cold,  bottles  of  hot  water,  or 
a  mustard  poultice,  may  be  applied  to  the  feet.  A  mild  loose¬ 
ness  should  rarely  be  interfered  with,  but  if  it  grow  excessive, 
three  or  four  grains  of  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuan  may 
be  made  into  a  pill,  and  given  occasionally;  or  a  grain  or  two 
of  this  powder  may  be  mixed  with  half  a  drachm  of  tormentil 
powder,  and  administered  after  every  liquid  stool.  The  mildest 
astringents  should  be  tried  first.  Should  bleeding  arise  during 
the  course  of  the  fever,  the  best  way  of  checking  it  is,  by  the 
free  use  of  vegetable  and  mineral  acids,  and  especially  the 
oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  of  which  twenty  drops  may  be  taken 
in  cold  water,  every  second  or  third  hour.  If  the  bleeding 
become  alarming,  it  might  be  proper  to  give  a  grain  of  super- 
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acetate  of  lead,  and  a  grain  of  opium,  made  into  a  p-ill,  every 
hour,  or  every  second  hour,  till  the  haemorrhage  is  checked. 

The  food,  in  all  cases  of  typhus,  should  be  nutritious,  hut 
the  stomach  must  never  be  overloaded.  It  should  be  easy  of 
digestion,  and  given  frequently,  and  in  small  quantity.  The 
best  kinds  of  food  are,  fresh  fruit,  farinaceous  vegetables,  as 
sago,  panada,  decoction  of  barley,  grits,  &c.  jellies  and 
bread.  Fresh  acid,  and  subacid  fruits,  as  currants,  goose¬ 
berries,  grapes,  oranges,  &c.  are  very  refreshing  to  patients 
suffering  under  this  fever,  and  may  be  freely  taken  at  all  times. 
The  liquid  food  given,  should,  if  possible,  be  always  mixed 
with  some  portion  of  that  which  is  solid,  and  especially  with 
bread;  and  when  the  debility  is  considerable,  the  stomach 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  remain  long  empty.  No  kind  of 
animal  food,  or  even  broth,  is  proper  while  a  tendency  to  ex¬ 
acerbation  or  feverish  increase  continues.  In  the  worst  cases 
of  typhus,  the  powers  of  digestion  are  wholly  suspended,  and 
as  the  state  of  the  stomach  does  not  then  admit  of  any  kind  of 
food,  our  great  dependence  must  be  upon  the  use  of  wine  as 
an  article  of  diet,  and  it  must  be  given  frequently,  but  in  small 
quantities. 

The  patient  should  be  allowed  to  quench  his  thirst  by  drink¬ 
ing  as  freely  as  he  pleases  of  mild  diluting  drinks,  as  barley- 
water,  tamarind  tea,  lemonade,  &c.  Soda  water,  highly  acidu¬ 
lated,  is,  for  the  most  part,  very  proper;  and  water  saturated 
with  carbonic  acid  gas  is  sometimes  of  great  value  when  taken 
as  common  drink,  especially  in  malignant  typhus. 

Blood-letting  has  been  of  late  years  strongly  advised  in 
typhus  fever,  but  it  is  only  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
attack,  and  before  the  symptoms  of  debility  appear,  that  it  is, 
in  general,  either  proper  or  safe.  When,  on  its  first  appear¬ 
ance,  the  face  is  flushed,  the  pulse  full  and  strong,  and  the 
general  heat  considerable,  a  moderate  use  of  the  lancet  will 
often  be  advisable,  and  prove  of  much  advantage  in  moderating 
the  inordinate  action  in  the  system,  especially  in  young  and 
vigorous  patients^  and  where  the  pulse  is  hard  as  well  as  strong. 
Congestion  or  inflammation  are  very  apt  to  take  place  in  dif¬ 
ferent  organs,  particularly  in  the  head,  lungs,  liver,  and  bowels, 
when  blood  must  be  abstracted  locally  by  means  of  leeches  or 
cupping,  or  generally  by  the  employment  of  the  lancet,  the 
quantity  of  blood  drawn  being  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the 
patient,  the  stage  of  the  lever,  and  tile  urgency  of  the  oppres¬ 
sive  symptoms.  But  the  propriety  of  bleeding  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  only  by  a  medical  man,  and  it  is  highly  necessary  that 
an  able  practitioner  should  be  called  in  without  the  least  delay, 
in  all  cases  of  fever. 
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An  ulcer  is  a  breach  of  continuity  in  any  of  the  soft  parts  of 
the  body,  attended  with  a  secretion  of  matter,  or  some  kind  of 
discharge. 

Ulcers  are  of  different  kinds,  varying  in  their  appearance, 
and  the  symptoms,  whether  local  or  constitutional,  by  which  they 
are  accompanied;  and,  in  order  to  treat  them  with  success,  it  is 
necessary  to  attend  to  these  symptoms  and  appearances.  Ulcers 
are  chiefly  of  the  following  kind,  viz.  the  healthy^  the  irritable^ 
the  indolent i  inflamed^  the  sloughing,  or  grangrenous,  and  the 
sinuous. 

The  healthy  ulcer  has  a  florid  appearance;  the  little  red  emi¬ 
nences,  called  granulations,  are  small,  and  pointed  at  top;  the 
surface  of  the  sore  is  even  with  the  surrounding  skin,  or  only  a 
little  above  it;  it  secretes  a  bland,  whitish,  opaque  matter; 
and  its  edges  are  thin,  and  even  with  the  surface.  Here  the 
healing  process  goes  gradually  on  until  a  cure  is  effected;  and 
all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  is, 
to  avoid  every  source  of  irritation,  and  to  apply  a  simple  dress¬ 
ing  to  the  sore,  and  over  that  a  bandage  comfortably  tight.  The 
best  simple  dressings  are,  the  saturnine  cerate.  No.  84,  or 
that  No.  85,  page  101  ;  and  the  bandage  may  be  formed  of  a 
long  strip  of  linen,  or  of  the  adhesive  plaster,  sold  by  all  drug¬ 
gists.  The  ointment  chosen  is  merely  to  be  spread  thinly  on  a 
linen  rag,  or  lint,  and  thus  applied.  If  the  ulcer  should  be 
large,  and  especially  if  it  has  followed  an  abscess,  it  will  gene¬ 
rally  be  advisable  for  the  patient  to  rest,  and  to  keep  the  part 
supported  in  an  horizontal  position,  and  to  apply  a  bread  and 
water  poultice  (only  moderately  warm),  for  the  first  few  days, 
until  the  surface  of  the  sore  looks  clean  and  red,  and  has  risen 
even  with  the  surrounding  skin,  when  the  poultice  should  be 
laid  aside  for  the  simple  dressing  and  bandage. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  proud  flesh  to  appear  in  these  ulcers ; 
when  it  does,  a  small  piece  of  lint  should  be  laid  in  the  middle 
of  the  sore,  and  the  surrounding  part  close  to  the  edges 
touched  every  day  with  lunar  caustic,  strips  of  adhesive  plaster 
being  afterwards  applied  rather  tightly,  so  as  to  keep  the  luxu¬ 
riant  growth  down. 

The  irritable  v\cQV  is  exquisitely  tender  and  painful,  although 
it  may  be  but  slightly  inflamed  ;  its  surface  is  unequal,  being  in 
some  parts  high,  in  others  very  low,  and  without  the  florid  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  healthy  ulcer;  and  the  discharge  is  either  matter 
mixed  with  blood,  or  of  a  thin  irritating  nature.  Often  the 
margin  of  the  surrounding  skin  is  jagged  and  sharp.  Luke¬ 
warm  (not  hot)  fomentations  of  poppy-heads  and  mallow-leaves. 
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of  fox-glove,  or  of  hemlock,  generally  agree  very  well  with 
irritable  ulcers ;  one  of  these  may  be  used  once  or  twice  a  day, 
and  in  the  intermediate  time  the  ulcer  should  dressed  with  an 
ointment,  spread  on  lint,  composed  of  half  an  ounce  of  sperma¬ 
ceti  ointment,  an  equal  quantity  of  mild  mercurial  ointment,  and 
a  drachm  of  powdered  opium,  mixed  together.  Medicines  cal¬ 
culated  to  allay  irritation,  and  improve  the  condition  of  the 
general  health,  must  be  taken  internally  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  best  are  calomel  and  opium,  with  the  compound  decoction 
of  sarsaparilla.  A  grain  of  calomel  and  a  grain  of  opium  may 
be  made  into  a  pill,  with  a  little  conserve  of  roses,  and  taken 
every  night,  or  night  and  morning;  and  four  ounces  of  com¬ 
pound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  The 
calomel  should  not  affect  the  constitution;  if  it  does,  this  pill 
may  be  changed  for  No.  89,  page  102,  or  be  laid  aside,  and  five 
or  eight  grains  of  best  extract  of  hemlock  (see  page  92)  taken 
instead,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  with  the  sarsaparilla. 

This  kind  of  ulcer  is  frequently  very  difficult  to  manage,  and 
often  requires  us  to  change  and  vary  our  remedies.  What 
agrees  best  with  the  majority  of  cases,  will  sometimes  disagree 
in  individual  instances.  If,  therefore,  it  be  found  necessary  to 
use  other  means  than  those  just  recommended,  the  nitric  acid 
lotion,  in  the  proportion  of  fifty  drops  of  the  acid  to  a  quart  of 
water,  will  sometimes  prove  very  beneficial ;  to  be  used  twice 
a  day  instead  of  the  fomentations,  and  ointment,  above  pre¬ 
scribed.  Or  a  piece  of  lint  dipped  in  the  tincture  of  opium,  or 
in  a  solution  of  lunar  caustic,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  drachm 
of  the  caustic  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  may  be  laid  over 
the  ulcer,  and  covered  with  a  pledget  of  lint  spread  with  sper¬ 
maceti  ointment.  Bandages  do  not  generally  agree  with  irritable 
ulcers.  Whatever  applications  are  made  to  the  sore,  internal 
medicines  must  not  be  neglected,  since  the  constitution  is,  in 
these  cases,  almost  invariably  in  an  irritable,  unhealthy  state. 
Change  of  air  is  advisable,  and  attention  to  diet  must  not  be 
forgotten. 

The  indolent  ulcer  is  characterized  by  the  glassy  and  semi¬ 
transparent  appearance  of  the  surface,  in  which  there  is  little 
or  no  attempt  towards  healing,  the  sore  remaining  nearly  in  the 
same  state  for  a  considerable  time.  There  is  here  an  evident 
deficiency  of  action  in  the  vessels  of  the  part,  and  a  want  of 
energy  also,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  general  system.  The  lan¬ 
guid  indolent  ulcer  requires  stimulating  applications  locally,  in 
conjunction  with  a  nutritious  diet  and  strengthening  medicines. 
It  may  be  dressed,  once  or  twicef  a  day,  with  the  ointment  of 
nitric  oxide  of  mercury,  or  with  that  marked  No.  80,  or  83, 
page  101,  Sometimes  a  stimulating  lotion  will  answer  better, 
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as  the  solution  of  limar  caustic  above  mentioned,  or  a  solution 
made  by  mixing  together  eight  grains  of  oxymuriate  of  quick¬ 
silver  and  six  ounces  of  lime-water,  either  of  which  may  be 
applied  twice  daily.  The  part  must  be  constantly  bandaged 
after  being  dressed,  and  the  patient  should  take  gentle  exercise. 
As  a  strengthening  medicine,  the  pills.  No.  91, 92,  or  103,  page 
100,  may  be  tak^n  at  the  same  time. 

Generally  speaking,  scrophulous  ulcers  are  of  an  indolent 
nature.  A  very  good  plan  of  treating  these  ulcers  consists  in 
applying  to  them,  once  or  twice  a  day,  a  poultice  composed  of 
sea-weed,  or  sea-tang,  bruised,  and  taking,  at  the  same  time, 
thrice  a  day,  a  grain  or  two  of  the  best  sulphate  of  quinine, 
made  into  a  pill,  with  three  grains  of  extract  of  hemlock  pre¬ 
pared  in  vacuo.  The  patient  should,  if  possible,  have  the 
benefit  also  of  a  nutritious  diet,  and  pure  air.  If  the  sea¬ 
weed  cannot  be  got,  dress  the  ulcers,  twice  a  day,  with  the 
cerate  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  made  by  mixing  together  a 
drachm  of  this  salt  and  an  ounce  of  simple  cerate;  or  wash 
them  as  frequently  with  a  lotion  formed  of  equal  quantities  of 
tincture  of  myrrh  and  lime-water. 

-  The  inflamed  ulcer  is  accompanied  with  the  appearances  of 
inflammation  on  the  surface,  and  in  the  skin  and  surrounding 
parts.  The  discharge  is  of  a  thin  bloody  nature  ;  the  surface 
is  often  covered  with  a  brown  incrustation,  and  sometimes 
there  is  a  disposition  in  the  sore  to  slough.  The  best  manner 
of  treating  these  ulcers  is,  to  foment  them  with  poppy-heads, 
mallows,  &c.  twice  a  day,  following  the  fomentation  each  time 
by  the  application  of  a  warm  bread  and  water,  or  linseed  meal 
poultice;  to  observe  a  state  of  perfect  rest;  and  to  keep  the 
bowels  free  by  using  the  mixture  No.  67,  every  morning,  or 
the  pills.  No.  87,  page  102,  every  night.  If  the  patient  be  a 
strong  person,  or  the  inflammation  severe,  he  may  take  two  of 
the  pills.  No.  87,  at  night,  and  four  table-spoonfuls  of  the 
mixture.  No.  67,  on  the  following  morning,  and  repeat  the 
same  every  day,  until  the  existing  irritation  is  removed ;  but, 
in  ordinary  cases,  the  use  of  one  of  these  opening  medicines 
will  suffice.  Should  the  surrounding  parts  be  much  inflamed, 
it  will  sometimes  be  advisable  to  apply  four  or  five  leeches 
near  them,  but  fomentations  and  poultices  will,  in  general,  be 
sufficient.  The  diet  should  be  very  mild,  and  small  in  quantity. 
When  by  these  means  the  parts  have  been  brought  into  a 
healthy  state,  the  simple  treatment  recommended  for  the  healthy 
ulcer  should  be  resorted  to. 

Sloughing  and  gangrenous  ulcers  occur  mostly  in  intempe¬ 
rate  and  debilitated  subjects.  Their  surface  is  free  from  any 
discharge;  the  surrounding  edges  are  of  a  livid  appearance,  with 
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small  blistered  spots  on  them ;  and  the  patient  suffers  from  a 
good  deal  of  irritative  fever.  Sometimes  the  greater  part  of 
the  ulcer  looks  livid  or  black.  The  treatment  is  precisely  the 
same  as  we  have  recommended  for  Mortification,  The  patient 
should  cover  the  part  with  a  poultice  of  port  wine  and  linseed 
meal,  or  of  stale  beer  grounds  and  meal,  renewing  it  every  eight 
or  ten  hours ;  he  should  take  the  draught  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  laudanum,  and  camphor  mixture,  as  advised  at  page 
46‘8,  every  four  hours  ;  and  make  use  of  a  generous  diet.  Wine 
and  porter  may  be  allowed,  and  even  brandy,  if  the  patient 
has  been  much  used  to  it.  The  nitric  acid  lotion  (forty  or  fifty 
drops  of  the  acid  to  a  quart  of  water),  is  also  an  excellent  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  ulcer.  It  is  highly  praised  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  and  may  be  applied,  if  required,  instead  of  the  above 
poultice,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  by  means  of  a  camel’s  hair 
pencil,  or  lint. 

The  sinuous  ulcer  is  one  that  occupies  a  sinus,  or  long  nar¬ 
row  opening.  When  a  sore  extends  to  any  considerable 
depth,  so  that  the  discharge  has  to  travel  through  a  channel 
before  it  arrives  at  the  surface,  such  an  ulceration  is  called 
sinuous.  A  fistula,  for  example,  is  a  sinuous  ulcer.  The  dis¬ 
charge  from  such  ulcers  is  generally  of  a  thin  or  otherwise  un¬ 
healthy  kind,  the  external  opening  is  usually  small,  and  there 
is  a  want  of  energy  in  the  sore,  which  requires  the  use  of  stimu¬ 
lating  applications.  When,  therefore,  an  ulcer  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  exists  in  any  part  (running  under  the  skin  and  muscles),  the 
patient  should  inject  into  it  a  little  tincture  of  Spanish  fly  once 
or  twice  a  day,  and  be  careful  in  keeping  the  sides  of  the  ulcer 
in  contact,  by  compressing  them,  through  their  whole  extent, 
by  means  of  a  compress  of  linen,  sheet-lead,  or  any  other  con¬ 
venient  substance,  bound  down  over  the  tract  of  the  sore  with  a 
roller,  or  adhesive  plaster.  Two  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
mixed  with  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  forms  a  solution  which 
is  injected  into  such  ulcers  with  great  advantage ;  and  if  the 
tincture  of  Spanish  fly  fail  to  be  beneficial,  it  should  be  tried. 
A  mild,  nutritious  diet  is  necessary,  and,  in  general,  the  pill. 
No.  89,  taken  at  night,  with  five  or  six  ounces  of  compound 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  will  improve 
the  condition  of  the  general  health,  and  assist  in  curing  the  , 
ulcer. 

A  fistula  in  ano  is  to  be  treated  precisely  in  the  same  way ; 
but  a  sinuous  ulcer  in  this  situation  is  rarely  cured  without  an 
operation,  which  is  very  simple,  and  consists  in  dividing  the 
intestine  rectum  from  the  verge  of  the  anus,  up  as  high  as  the 
top  of  the  hollow  in  which  the  matter  was  formed  ;  thereby  lay¬ 
ing  the  two  cavities  of  the  gut  and  abscess  into  one.  By  this 
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means  the  hollow  sinuous  sore  is  converted  into  an  open  one, 
which  contracts  and  heals  from  the  bottom  upwards,  and  a  firm 
and  permanent  cure  is  thus  obtained.  Persons  troubled  with 
a  fistula  should  be  careful  in  regulating  their  bowels,  by  the  use 
of  some  mild  medicine,  as  No.  90,  or  the  laxative  electuary  re¬ 
commended  for  piles,  at  page  482,  and  should  avoid  every  thing 
that  irritates  the  lower  bowels.  Fistula  in  ano  is  so  commonly 
dependent  on  a  disordered  condition  of  distant  parts,  that  the 
operation  seldom  succeeds  unless  great  attention  be  paid,  at  the 
same  time,  to  improve  the  state  of  the  constitution.  The  best 
means  of  invigorating  the  system  I  have  pointed  out  above,  and 
at  page  393.  The  quinine  pills,  No.  103,  or  the  sarsaparilla 
decoction,  given  during  the  day,  with  the  pill  No.  89,  page  102, 
every  night,  and  a  mild  nutritive  diet,  will  be  found  of  great 
service.  Ward's  paste  (page  482)  is  also  often  given  with  much 
advantage  in  stimulating  the  fistulous  ulcer  to  a  healthy  action. 
Now  and  then  it  happens,  that  a  fistulous  ulcer  occurs  near  the 
anus  in  habits  to  which  the  accompanying  discharge  proves 
advantageous,  and  relieves  complaints  with  which  they  were 
previously  troubled;  in  this  case,  great  judgment  is  necessary 
in  determining  on  the  propriety  of  an  operation,  and  the  advice 
of  a  skilful  surgeon  must  be  procured. 

Sometimes  women  are  afflicted  with  ulcers,  which  have  a 
close  connexion  with  a  partial  or  total  stoppage  of  the  natural 
monthly  discharge.  In  such  cases,  the  ulcer  is  often  covered  with 
blood,  especially  about  the  period  at  which  the  menses  should 
appear.  The  saturnine  ointment,  No.  84,  may  be  applied  to 
the  ulcer,  or  it  may  be  washed  with  a  lotion  composed  of  ten 
grains  of  calomel,  and  half  a  pint  of  lime  water;  and  medicines 
must  be  given  internally,  to  invigorate  the  constitution,  and 
restore  the  natural  discharge.  The  patient  should  take  Dr. 
Griffiths’s  steel  mixture,  according  to  the  directions  at  page 
277,  during  the  day,  together  with  the  pill.  No.  89,  or  104, 
page  106,  every  night.  The  tepid  bath,  at  ninety-five  degrees^ 
will  also  be  useful  at  the  same  time,  and  active  friction  over 
the  loins  and  abdomen,  with  the  flesh  brush,  should  be  daily 
resorted  to.  If  this  plan  fail,  the  other  means  of  re-establish¬ 
ing  this  flux,  pointed  out  Retention ^  or  Suppression  of  the 

Menses f  should  be  employed. 

Ulcers  on  the  nose  and  face  are  sometimes  of  a  very  trouble¬ 
some  description,  and  difficult  of  cure.  They  now  and  then 
assume  a  malignant  aspect.  In  this  kind  of  ulcer,  preparations 
of  arsenic,  and  the  carbonate,  or  oxyphosphate  of  iron,  are  the 
most  efficacious  applications.  The  ulcer  may  be  dressed  night 
and  morning  with  the  carbonate  of  iron,  moistened  with  a  little 
water,  or  with  the  following  arsenical  ointment,  recommended 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper : 
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Take  of  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  flower  of  sulphur,  of  each,  a  drachm; 
spermaceti  ointment,  an  ounce. — Mix  them  well  together.  Spread 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  it  on  lint,  lay  it  on  the  ulcer,  and  leave  it 
there  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  remove  it. 

.  This  single  application  will  occasion  a  slough,  which  will 
come  away,  and  the  ulcer  must  then  be  dressed  with  a  simple 
ointment,  as  No.  84,  twice  a  day,  till  it  heals. 

In  ulcers  that  form  on  the  fingers  and  toes,  near  or  under  a 
nail,  the  principal  object  of  treatment  is  to  obviate  the  irrita¬ 
tion  arising  from  the  pressure  of  the  nail,  which  as  long  as  it 
is  suffered  to  act  on  the  ulcer  will  prevent  its  healing,  and  will 
sometimes  cause  it  to  be  very  painful  and  troublesome.  The 
nail  should  be  pared  down  as  thin  as  possible,  without  pro¬ 
ducing  bleeding,  then  raised  a  little,  and  a  small  piece  of  lint 
introduced  under  it,  so  as  to  keep  it  from  irritating  the  ulcer. 
The  lint  maybe  applied  dry,  or  spread  with  Turner’s  cerate,  or 
the  ointment  No.  84,  page  101.  By  this  simple  means,  the 
ulcer  will  in  general  be  effectually  assisted  in  its  attempts  to  heal. 
In  a  bad  case  of  this  description,  that  lately  occurred  to  me,  I 
found  the  application  of  a  small  blister,  over  the  ulcer  and  nail, 
of  much  service,  the  above  means  being  afterwards  employed. 

It  is,  absolutely  necessary,  that  in  every  case  of  obstinate  or 
severe  ulceration,  the  patient  should  endeavour  to  amend  the 
state  of  the  general  health,  by  means  of  a  proper  diet,  recourse 
to  pure  air,  and  the  use  of  alterative  and  strengthening  medi¬ 
cines:  for  if  an  ulcer  be  not  healthy,  it  will  always  be  much 
assisted  in  healing  by  this  attention,  and  when  unusually  obsti¬ 
nate  and  painful,  will  be  quite  intractable  without  it.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  therefore,  to  any  local  application  made  use  of,  the  pill, 
No,  88,  89,  or  104,  page  106,  must  be  taken  every  night,  and 
the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  the  bowels 
being  kept  regular  by  the  occasional  use  of  the  pill.  No.  90. 
The  proper  diet  is  described  under  Indigestion,  Generally 
speaking,  these  are  the  best  means  of  improving  the  state  of 
the  constitution;  if  they  fail,  the  mixture,  No.  73,  or  74,  or  the 
pills,  No.  91,  or  103,  may  be  taken  instead  of  the  sarsaparilla, 
but  the  night  pill  just  ordered  should  be  continued  at  the  same 
time,  as  it  is  seldom  that  any  alterative  can  be  found  superior  to 
the  pills.  No.  89,  or  104.  Whenever  severe  pain  attends,  a 
pill  composed  of  a  grain  of  opium  and  a  grain  of  calomel,  will 
afford  the  most  effectual  relief. 


Ulcers  often  follow  abscesses ;  and  as  I  have  omitted  to  notice 
the  subject  of  abscesses  in  alphabetical  order,  shall  make  a  few 
remarks  in  this  place  respecting  their  nature  and  treatment. 
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An  abscess  is  a  tumour  containing  matter,  produced  by  in¬ 
flammation.  When  an  inflammation  in  any  part  of  the  body 
terminates  in  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  there  is  a  remission 
of  all  the  painful  and  inflammatory  symptoms.  The  throbbing, 
severe  pain  present  goes  olf,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  dull,  heavy 
pain;  and  the  swelling  becomes  gradually  more  elevated  above 
the  surface  of  the  surrounding  skin,  acquiring  a  softness  to  the 
feel,  and  showing  a  tendency  to  point  in  one  particular  place,  in 
which  situation  a  whitish  or  yellowish  appearance  is  generally 
observable,  instead  of  a  deep  red,  which  was  previously  appa¬ 
rent.  If  the  process  be  suffered  to  go  on  without  interruption, 
the  skin  becomes  thinner  every  day,  and  at  last  gives  way,  when 
matter  is  discharged  at  the  opening. 

When  an  abscess  is  formed  in  a  healthy  person,  the  matter  is 
thick,  and  of  a  white  or  yellowish  white  colour,  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  warm  poultices  and  fomentations  is  all  that  is  requisite, 
in  conjunction  with  a  little  cooling  opening  medicine.  The 
fomentation  should  consist  of  a  decoction  of  mallows,  chamo¬ 
mile  flowers,  poppy  heads,  or  hemlock  leaves ;  the  poultice 
of  bread  and  water,  or  linseed  meal.  If  the  abscess  has  not 
burst,  or  been  opened,  both  these  must  be  used  freely,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  beginning  of  its  formation,  and  while  any 
inflammation  continues ;  but  after  the  discharge  of  matter,  the 
fomentations  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  laid  aside,  and  a  warm 
bread  and  water  or,  linseed  meal  poultice  be  continued  until  all 
tenderness  has  left  the  part,  and  there  is  a  free  outlet  for  the 
discharge  of  matter,  when  the  poultice  may  be  discontinued, 
and  a  piece  of  dry  lint  applied  to  the  opening,  and  over  it  a 
pledget  made  by  spreading  a  little  spermaceti  ointment  on  ano¬ 
ther  piece  of  lint.  To  keep  these  simple  dressings  on,  and 
to  give  support  to  the  sides  of  the  abscess,  the  part  may  be 
lightly  bandaged  with  a  linen  roller,  taking  care  that  a  free 
opening  is  left  for  the  discharge  of  matter.  If  no  particular 
pain  be  present,  any  common  cooling  physic  will  answer,  as  the 
draught,  'No,  25,  or  26,  page  87,  which  may  be  repeated 
every  morning;  but  when  the  pain  and  general  irritation  are 
considerable,  which  sometimes  is  the  case,  especially  if  the 
abscess  be  large,  or  situated  near  a  part  of  great  importance, 
opium  must  be  added  to  the  purgative  medicine,  and  the  patient 
may  have  recourse  to  the  following  mixture: 

Take  of  Epsom  salt,  an  ounce ;  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  and 
water,  of  each,  three  ounces;  laudanum,  or  solution  of  acetate  of 
morphia,  a  drachm. — Mix,  and  take  three  or  four  table-spoonfuls, 
thrice  a  day. 

If  the  ab  scess  has  become  ripe,  ancl  does  not  quickly  burst 
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spontaneously,  it  should  be  opened  with  the  point  of  a  lancet. 
When  these  tumours  are  of  a  favourable  description,  and  come 
forward  kindly,  it  is  not  usually  a  matter  of  much  consequence 
whether  they  burst  of  themselves,  or  are  opened  by  the  lancet; 
but  when  they  are  situated  under  a  thick  expansion  of  skin,  or 
of  ligamentous  or  other  unyielding  substance,  they  must  invari¬ 
ably  be  opened  early,  that  is,  as  soon  as  matter  is  formed.  Ab¬ 
scesses  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  sole  of  the  foot,  and  those 
which  form  close  upon  any  bone,  are  of  this  kind;  indeed,  such 
a  practice  is  highly  advisable  in  any  part,  when  the  abscess 
appears  bound  down  by  any  unyielding  substance  situated 
above  it. 

Such  is  the  proper  treatment  of  healthy  acute  abscesses  oc- 
curing  in  sound  constitutions.  If  the  abscess  degenerate  into 
an  ulcer,  it  must  be  treated  according  to  the  directions  laid 
down  in  the  pages  immediately  preceding. 

But  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  abscesses  are  of  an  in¬ 
dolent  character,  and  occur  in  debilitated  constitutions,  when 
they,  for  the  most  part,  require  local  applications  of  a  stimu¬ 
lating  nature,  and  cordial  strengthening  medicines  to  be  taken 
internally.  In  these  cases,  matter  is  a  long  time  in  forming, 
and  when  formed  is  not  healthy :  it  is  often  thin,  curd-like, 
sometimes  bloody,  and  generally  small  in  quantity.  Here,  a 
stimulating  poultice,  made  by  wetting  oatmeal  with  a  strong 
solution  of  salt  and  water,  should  be  applied  cold,  night  and 
morning;  or  the  poultice  may  be  made  of  oatmeal,  water,  and 
yeast  mixed  together  to  a  proper  consistence.  After  one  of 
these  has  been  used  for  a  short  time,  the  part  may  be  covered 
with  compound  galbanum  plaster,  or  the  plaster  of  ammoniac 
with  quicksilver,  spread  on  leather.  At  the  same  time,  the 
sulphate  of  quinine  pills,  No.  103,  page  106,  or  the  mixture  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  recommended  at  page  427,  must  be 
taken  thrice  a  day,  and  the  patient  should  have  the  advantage 
of  a  generous  diet,  but  moderate  in  quantity,  with  pure  air, 
and  daily  exercise.  The  bowels  must  be  kept  regular  by  the 
occasional  use  of  the  pills.  No.  90,  page  103. 

OF  VOMITING. 

Vomiting,  or  sickness,  is  a  very  distressing  affection,  and 
when  it  proves  obstinate  or  severe,  calls  for  the  immediate 
assistance  of  art,  in  order  to  its  being  removed. 

Its  causes  are  various;  but  it  is  much  oftener  a  secondary 
and  sympathetic  affection,  depending  upon  the  existence  of 
some  severe  disease  in  the  system,  than  an  original  complaint. 
When  it  appears  in  the  latter  form,  it  is  generally  dependent 
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upon  a  peculiar  state  of  chronic  debility  in  the  stomach,  or  first 
intestines. 

TREATMENT. — When  vomiting  arises  from  the  irritation 
occasioned  by  the  existence  of  any  severe  disease  in  the  con¬ 
stitution,  as  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  cholera  morbus, 
affections  of  the  head,  &c.  it  can  seldom  be  effectually  removed 
but  by  removing  the  original  disease  upon  which  it  is  depen¬ 
dent;  still  certain  means  are  found  to  afford  relief,  and  the 
most  powerful  of  these  are  the  saline  effervescing  draught, 
No.  23,  page  87;  small  doses  of  Epsom  salt,  largely  diluted 
with  water,  as  a  drachm  of  the  salt  to  a  half  pint  of  water ;  a 
combination  of  camphor  and  opium,  or  of  vitriolic  acid,  con¬ 
serve  of  roses,  and  peppermint  water,  strained ;  curds  and 
whey,  and  the  application  of  a  blister  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
When  any  inflammation  exists  in  the  stomach  or  any  other  part, 
opium  must^not  be  given,  unless  in  conjunction  with  calomel; 
but  the  saline  draught,  No.  23,  or  the  draught  of  Epsom  salt 
and  water,  may  be  repeated  frequently  in  the  day,  if  necessary. 
Sometimes  Epsom  salt,  largely  diluted  with  water,  will  stay 
on  the  stomach  when  every  thing  else  has  been  rejected;  and  I 
have  known  a  drachm  of  this  salt  added  to  a  draught  of  common 
soda  water,  made  with  the  soda  powders,  to  be  of  eminent  ser¬ 
vice,  Should  this  fail,  and  no  acute  inflammation  be  present, 
half  a  grain  of  opium  may  be  made  into  a  pill  with  three  or  four 
grains  of  camphor,  and  taken  every  three  or  four  hours,  till 
relief  is  gained.  Twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  diluted  vitriolic 
acid,  with  half  a  drachm  of  conserve  of  roses,  and  two  or  three 
ounces  of  spearmint  or  peppermint  water,  forms  a  draught 
which  is  frequently  of  great  benefit:  it  should  be  strained 
through  fine  linen  before  it  is  taken. 

Curds  and  whey,  carefully  made,  are  very  useful  in  allaying 
violent  vomiting,  and  will  often  succeed  in  extreme  cases.  The 
curds  must  be  quite  light,  and  scarcely  separated  from  the  whey. 

For  the  sickness  which  so  frequently  harasses  pregnant 
women,  either  of  the  means  just  noticed  may  be  had  recourse 
to.  In  their  case,  two  or  three  ounces  of  infusion  of  columba 
is  often  an  efficacious  remedy.  It  may  be  frequently  repeated, 
A  draught  composed  of  twenty  drops  of  diluted  nitric  acid, 
and  two  ounces  of  water,  is  also  often  very  serviceable.  Women 
in  this  situation,  who  are  much  troubled  with  nausea  and  vomit¬ 
ing,  should  be  a  great  part  of  the  day  in  the  open  air,  and  be 
careful  to  keep  the  bowels  regular  by  the  occasional  use  of  the 
brimstone  electuary.  No.  35,  page  89,  or  the  mixture.  No.  67, 
page  97.  In  a  very  severe  case  of  vomiting,  of  this  kind,  that 
had  resisted  all  the  usual  means  of  relief,  and  which  continued 
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SO  incessantly  as  to  become  alarming,  a  blister  applied  over  the 
pit  of  the  stomach  succeeded  in  removing  it. 

For  the  sickness,  which  occurs  in  weakly  habits,  from  some 
primary  complaint  of  the  stomach,  the  most  efficacious  reme¬ 
dies,  are  the  metallic  tonics,  especially  preparations  of  zinc, 
bismuth,  and  iron.  The  nitric  acid  in  infusion  of  quassia,  or 
of  columba,  is  also  useful ; — twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  the 
diluted  nitric  acid  may  be  taken  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  either 
of  these  bitter  infusions,  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  Perhaps  the 
most  generally  useful  medicine  here,  is  the  white  oxide  of  bis¬ 
muth,  which  may  be  taken  in  the  dose  of  two  grains  and  a 
half,  made  into  a  pill  with  extract  of  gentian,  and  repeated 
thrice  daily;  the  dose  being  gradually  increased  to  four  or  five 
grains  in  each  pill.  The  pills.  No.  91,  92,  or  95,  page  104, 
may  likewise  be  tried.  In  this  chronic  state  of  the  complaint, 
great  attention  must  be  paid  to  diet  and  regimen,  as  advised 
under  Indigestion ;  and  also  to  the  regulation  of  the  bowels  by 
the  occasional  use  of  the  pill,  No.  90. 

There  is  a  peculiar  aftection  of  the  stomach,  called  wateri- 
brash,  or  black-water,  in  which  the  patient  brings  up  frequently 
a  considerable  quantity  of  thin  watery  liquor,  and  which  I 
would  notice  in  this  place.  This  complaint  attacks  mostly 
persons  past  the  middle  age,  particularly  females,  and  the  fit 
comes  on  generally  in  the  morning  and  forenoon.  It  usually 
begins  with  a  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  attended  with  a 
sense  of  constriction,  and  soon  after  a  quantity  of  thin  watery 
fluid  is  thrown  up,  which  is  sometimes  insipid,  at  other  times 
of  an  acrid  taste.  The  causes  of  this  complaint  are  various, 
but  whatever  debilitates  the  stomach  may  give  rise  to  it  in 
those  so  disposed.  It  appears  to  be  owing  to  a  peculiar  state 
of  stomachic  debility  and  irritation;  and  is  most  certainly 
relieved  by  the  use  of  the  white  oxide  of  bismuth  as  above 
recommended.  This  medicine  will  often  perfectly  cure  ivater- 
brash ;  but  attention  to  the  diet  and  regimen  laid  down  under 
Indigestion  is  of  much  consequence,  and  will  be  absolutely 
necessarv  in  order  to  render  the  cure  permanent.  A  diet  chieflv 
of  animal  food  is  the  best  here,  with  which  may  be  united  the 
use  of  biscuits,  home-made  bread,  tea,  cocoa,  brandy  and  water, 
good  white  wine  and  water,  and  lime  water.  Daily  exercise 
abroad  must  also  be  taken,  and  friction,  with  the  flesh  brush, 
over  the  region  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  of  no  small  service. 
If  the  bismuth  cannot  be  got,  or  is  not  elfectual,  either  of  the 
pills.  No.  91,  92,  or  103,  page  lOG,  may  be  used  as  there 
directed,  and  are  often  of  great  service.  They  may  be  taken 
alone,  or  each  pill  be  washed  down  with  three  lable-spoonfuls 
ot  intusiou  of  quassia  or  gentian. 
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^  Vomiting  of  blood  is  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the  stomach, 
and  is  generally  preceded  by  affections  of  that  organ  and  parts 
in  its  neighbourhood.  There  is  often  pain  or  uneasiness  of  the 
left  side,  with  anxiety,  and  a  sense  of  tightness  in  the  chest. 
The  blood  discharged  is  generally  dark  coloured,  grumous,  and 
often  mixed  with  some  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  It  may 
occur  in  persons  of  a  full  habit  and  robust  constitution,  but  is 
most  common  in  those  who  are  weakly,  or  who  labour  under  a 
faulty  condition  of  the  digestive  organs. 

CAUSES. — Whatever  greatly  deranges  the  functions  of  the 
stomach,  or  produces  internal  obstruction,  may  give  rise  to  it; 
and  the  most  frequent  causes  appear  to  be  grief,  or  other  de¬ 
pressing  or  violent  passions;  costiveness,  especially  if  occurring 
in  a  constitution  in  which  the  stomach  is  peculiarly  irritable; 
blows  on  the  region  of  the  organ  affected;  fulness  of  habit 
combined  with  an  intemperate  mode  of  life. 

DISTINCTION.—It  is,  in  general,  easily  distinguished 
from  spitting  of  blood,  by  the  blood  being  here  brought  up  by 
vomiting,  and  by  its  being  of  a  deep  modena  colour.  It  is  also 
generally  mixed  with  some  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  In 
spitting  of  blood,  on  the  contrary,  the  fluid  discharged  from  the 
lungs,  is  brought  up  by  hawking  or  coughing,  and  is  of  a 
bright  red  colour. 

TREATMENT. — If  this  complaint  occur  in  a  person  of  a 
full  habit,  and  possessing  considerable  general  strength,  it  will 
mostly  be  proper  for  him  to  lose  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood 
from  the  arm,  and  to  lake  the  purging  draught.  No.  25,  or  26*, 
page  87,  at  the  same  lime  observing  a  mild  and  spare  diet, 
with  quietude  and  rest.  It  will  be  advisable  for  him  to  repeat 
the  draught  every  other  morning  for  a  fortnight,  or  a  little 
longer,  and  afterwards  to  keep  the  bowels  free  from  confinement 
by  its  occasional  use ;  and  should  there  be  a  necessity  for  it, 
the  bleeding  may  be  repeated  after  an  interval  of  six  or  eight 
days.  These  means  will  be  generally  sufficient  to  remove  the 
complaint,  but  if  any  auxiliary  be  wanted,  ten  drops  of  the 
tincture  of  foxglove  may  be  taken  in  camphor  mixture,  or  in 
water,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

But  vomiting  of  blood  is  commonly  met  with  in  the  delicate, 
and  those  who  are  suffering  from  weakness  and  derangement  of 
the  stomach,  and  other  digestive  organs,  and  then  the  object  is, 
to  lessen  irritation  in  these  parts,  by  the  use  of  mild  astringents 
and  aperients,  and  to  strengthen  the  general  habit  by  having 
recourse  to  cordials  and  tonics,  in  conjunction  with  a  pure  air, 
nutritious  diet,  and  gentle  exercise.  Such  patients  may,  there- 
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fore,  lake  Ike  draught  of  ipecacuan  wine  and  Epsom  salt,  re¬ 
commended  at  page  274,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  so  as  to  keep  the 
bowels  gently  open,  and  observe  the  diet  and  regimen  laid  down 
at  page  403.  After  the  discharge  of  blood  has  been  checked 
by  these  means,  the  tonic  pills  of  sulphate  of  quinine.  No.  103, 
page  106,  should  be  entered  upon,  and  taken  thrice  a  day, 
until  the  stomach  and  general  system  have  recovered  that 
degree  of  tone,  which  will  pretty  certainly  secure  the  patient 
against  the  recurrence  of  the  vomiting.  During  the  time 
that  these  pills  are  taken,  and  indeed  for  ever  after,  the  bowels 
must  be  kept  regular  by  the  use  of  some  gentle  aperient,  as 
No,  35,  page  89,  the  Seidlitz  powders,  or  the  pills,  No.  90, 
page  103.  Persons  of  a  costive  habit,  attacked  with  this  com¬ 
plaint,  must  pay  particular  attention  to  this  point.  If  the 
sulphate  of  quinine  does  not  agree,  it  may  be  changed  for  the 
pills.  No.  91. 

If  it  be  necessary,  from  the  great  discharge  of  blood,  effec¬ 
tually  to  put  a  stop  to  the  vomiting  immediately,  an  emetic  of 
twenty-five  grains  of  ipecacuan  powder  should  be  taken,  and 
if  the  first  emetic  fail  to  stop  it,  a  second  may  be  administered 
after  an  interval  of  two  or  three  hours.  This  emetic  is  fre¬ 
quently  of  great  service  in  the  present  complaint;  but  in  order 
to  render  the  benefit  obtained  from  its  exhibition  permanent,  in 
delicate  subjects,  the  tonic  plan  just  described  must  be  entered 
upon  without  delay,  and  persevered  in.  This  powder  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  case  of  strong  as  well  as  weakly  persons. 

The  superacetate,  or  sugar  of  lead,  also,  is  a  powerful  medi¬ 
cine  here,  as  well  as  in  all  other  profuse  bleedings.  If  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  are  particularly  urgent,  it  may  be 
the  first  remedy  resorted  to,  and  should  be  taken  as  described 
at  page  65.  One  of  the  pills  there  prescribed  ought  to  be 
taken  every  second  hour  till  the  bleeding  stops,  when  it  must 
be  laid  aside. 

After  the  blood  has  ceased  to  flow,  and  the  patient  begins  to 
recover  himself,  if  there  appears  to  be  any  obstruction  in  the 
abdomen,  an  alterative  calomel  pill,  as  No.  89,  or  98,  taken 
every  night,  with  eight  or  ten  grains  of  the  best  extract  of  hem¬ 
lock  (page  92,)  and  a  grain  of  ipecacuan  powder,  thrice  a 
day,  the  tepid  bath  at  ninety-five  degrees,  occasionally,  and  a 
mild  diet,  will  be  found  extremely  beneficial.  Change  of  air 
and  scene  should  likewise  be  had  recourse  to,  when  practicable. 
The  diet  recommended  under  Indigestion  will,  in  general,  be 
the  most  proper,  and  an  attention  to  the  rules  there  laid  down, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  general  health  and  strength,  can 
seldom  fail  to  be  followed  by  satisfactory  results. 
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OF  WARTS. 

Warts  are  well  known  to  be  firm  hard  excrescences,  growing 
from  the  skin.  As  they  are  adventitious  substances,  their 
powers  of  life  are  weak,  and  they  may,  consequently,  be  easily 
removed  by  the  application  of  some  strong  stimulant  to  their 
surface.  The  best  applications  of  this  description  are,  the 
juice  of  cellandine,  or  of  houseleek,  concentrated  acetic  acid, 
and  Goulard’s  extract  undiluted  (the  solution  of  acetate  of  lead). 
If  warts  are  touched  with  either  of  these  liquids,  once  or  t\yice 
a  day,  they  will  in  general  disappear  in  a  short  time. 

OF  WATER  IN  THE  HEAD. 

Water  in  the  head,  as  it  usually  appears,  is  an  acute  disease, 
and  is  truly  an  inflammation  of  the  membranes  or  vessels  of  the 
brain,  mostly  a  deep  seated  inflammation.  The  effusion  of 
water  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  is  merely  a  consequence  of 
the  inflammation,  and  is,  therefore,  rather  an  effect  of  the  disease 
than  the  disease  itself. 

SYMPTOMS. —The  chief  symptoms  are,  those  of  great 
constitutional  irritation,  and  inflammation  of  the  brain,  arising 
nearly  in  the  following  order.  There  is  giddiness;  momentary 
confusion  from  quick  movement  of  the  head ;  pains  in  the 
hands,  feet,  and  nape  of  the  neck;  disturbed,  unrefreshing 
sleep,  accompanied  by  talking  or  mumbling;  impaired  appe¬ 
tite  and  thirst;  a  scanty  discharge  by  urine  and  stool;  mo¬ 
mentary  changes  in  the  colour  of  the  complexion,  and  a  disap¬ 
pearance  of  its  natural  bloom;  heaviness  of  the  head  ;  a  stum¬ 
bling  gait,  without  equilibrium  and  firmness ;  indifference  to 
former  amusements;  peevishness  ;  a  natural  pulse,  only  with, a 
few  pulsations  weaker  or  omitted ;  fits  of  musing ;  sighing ; 
dry  skin. 

In  the  second  stage,  when  inflammation  supervenes,  the  most 
remarkable  symptoms  are,  a  distressing  pain  in  the  forehead, 
pressing  on  the  eyes,  and  continuing  during  sleep,  which  often 
alternates  with  pains  in  the  belly  and  stomach,  with  little  fever ; 
retreating  of  the  eye  backward  into  the  socket,  and  aversion 
to  light ;  in  sleep  it  is  only  half  covered,  with  contracted 
pupil ;  great  restlessness  ;  increased  heat  of  the  head ;  a  pale 
and  otherwise  altered  countenance ;  dry  nose ;  hard  cracked 
lips  ;  a  perfect  absence  of  appetite  and  thirst ;  repeated  vomit¬ 
ing,  always  increased  by  moving  the  patient;  a  peculiar  foul 
smell  in  what  is  rejected ;  frequent  sighing,  and  a  peculiar 
foetor  of  the  breath ;  obstinate  costiveness ;  scanty,  turbid 
urine,  with  a  white  heavy  sediment ;  acute  hearing ;  pulse 
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generally  slow,  sometimes  quick,  but  almost  invariably  inter¬ 
mitting,  irregular,  and  with  weak,  intervening  strokes ;  a  great 
falling  in  of  the  belly,  without  any  increased  discharge  by  stool ; 
little  or  no  flatulence;  general  and  rapid  emaciation. — I  have 
said  above  that  there  is  rarely  any  fever  in  this  stage,  and  these 
are  the  most  common  cases ;  but  sometimes  there  is  a  vehement 
attack  of  fever,  with  convulsions,  and  other  alarming  symptoms 
of  affection  of  the  head. 

These  inflammatory  symptoms  may  last  from  a  few  hours  to 
two,  four,  or  six  days,  or  even  longer ;  and  when  not  overcome 
by  the  remedies  made  use  of,  are  followed  by  those  which  indi¬ 
cate  the  effusion  of  water  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  When 
the  effusion  takes  place,  the  restless  desire  for  a  frequent 
change  of  posture  ceases,  the  patient  lies  on  the  side  in  an 
oblique  posture,  or  on  the  back,  and  is  observed  to  indulge  in 
frequent  movements  of  the  legs,  stamping  against  the  bed 
clothes  with  one  or  both  feet ;  there  is  a  gloomy  earnestness  of 
countenance  ;  all  the  external  senses,  except  hearing,  are  dull 
or  annihilated ;  the  glance  of  the  eye  is  oblique,  or  squinting, 
and  the  pupil  dilated  ;  the  tones  uttered  are  through  the  nose  ; 
the  urine  is  passed  unconsciously,  but  a  stool  can  scarcely  be 
procured  ;  the  pulse  increases  in  irregularity  and  weakness ;  the 
breathing  is  more  and  more  interrupted  by  sighs  and  deep  moan¬ 
ing  ;  the  emaciation  is  extreme;  and  the  heavy  sleepy  state  in 
which  the  patient  lies  passes  into  a  complete  stupor.  This  state 
usually  lasts  for  several  days,  and  sometimes  the  little  sufferer 
will  regain  his  consciousness,  for  a  short  period,  and  even  take 
food,  and  ask  for  playthings.  But  this  momentary  change  is 
deceitful,  and  soon  the  fourth  stage  is  ushered  in  by  general 
convulsions,  spinal  cramps,  palsy  on  one  side,  and  violent  fever, 
followed  by  hectic  redness  of  the  cheeks,  blindness,  eflhrts  to 
vomit  without  effect,  pulse  extremely  quick,  weak,  and  inter¬ 
mitting,  diflicult  swallowing,  and  death  sweats. 

The  whole  duration  of  this  disease  is,  in  general,  from  twelve 
to  twenty-one  days.  Death  seldom  takes  place  earlier  than  the 
fourth  stage.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  complaint,  and  the  prog¬ 
nostic  is  always  unfavourable.  The  disease  being  detected 
early,  and  the  proper  remedies  promptly  applied ;  the  symptoms 
having  been  subdued  on  the  first  or  second  day,  and  not  return¬ 
ing  for  two  or  three  days  during  a  perseverance  in  them  ;  and  a 
general  steaming  perspiration  breaking  out  during  quiet  sleep, 
and  continuing  several  hours,  after  the  employment  of  the  ne¬ 
cessary  remedies,  are  favourable  circumstances. 

Late  interference,  and  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
are  the  grand  causes  of  the  great  fatality  of  water  on  the  brain. 

CAUSES. — This  disease  chiefly  attacks  children  under  seven 
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years  of  age.  Injuries  of  the  head  in  the  birth, — the  hooping 
cough,  smail-pox,  and  scarlet  fever, — strong  and  continued 
excitement  of  the  brain,  from  severe  application  to  learning, 
or  other  causes, — great  terror  and  anxiety  in  the  mother  during 
the  last  months  of  pregnancy, — and  a  scrophulous  habit,  dispose 
to  it.  And  continued  irritation  from  teething,  or  severe  dis¬ 
order  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,- — excessive  cold  applied  to 
the  head, — violent  agitation  of  the  brain  from  falls  or  blows, — 
violent  vomiting,  and  suddenly  suppressed  discharges  from 
ulcers,  moist  eruptions  on  the  head,  &c.  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
frequent  causes  which  directly  excite  the  disease.  Almost  any 
highly  irritating  cause  may  induce  it  in  those  disposed  to  it, 
but  by  far  the  most  frequent  source  is  a  deranged  state  of  the 
digestive  organs.  Some  physicians  suppose  five  cases  out  of 
six  to  originate  from  stomachic  and  intestinal  irritation.^ 

DISTINCTION. — ^Water  in  the  head  may  in  general  be 
distinguished  from  worm  fever,  and  other  complaints  resembling 
it,  by  strict  attention  to  the  symptoms  above  laid  down,  many 
of  which  do  not  occur  in  those  complaints.  In  the  irritation 
produced  by  worms,  or  severe  disorder  of  the  bowels,  the 
patient  sometimes  eats  greedily,  generally  drinks  thirstily,  and 
often  pusses  large  stools,  either  spontaneously,  or  from  the 
operation  of  medicines,  and  also  a  great  quantity  of  urine  ;  the 
pulse  is  quick  throughout ;  and  there  are  other  symptoms  of 
considerable  fever;  perspiration  is  frequent  after  eating  and 
drinking,  and  usual  on  every  increase  of  fever ;  the  hearing  is 
dull  ;  sleep  is  often  sound ;  there  is  little  wasting  of  the  body 
for  many  days ;  the  belly  does  not  shrink,  and  flatus  passes 
audibly  symptoms  which  are  not  found  in  the  present  disease. 

We  frequently  meet  with  children  out  of  health,  who  look 
pale,  have  large  bellies  and  large  heads,  appear  stupid  at 
times,  have  confined  or  irregular  bowels,  and  discoloured,  and 
offensive  motions,  and  fall  down  occasionally  almost  senseless, 
and  such  children  are  often,  but  very  erroneously,  said  to  have 
water  in  the  brain,  although  they  may  continue  in  this  state, 
sometimes  better  and  sometimes  worse,  for  many  weeks,  and 
are  able  to  walk  abroad.  It  should  be  recollected,  that  water 
in  the  head,  properly  so  called,  is  a  highly  acute  disease,  con¬ 
sisting  of  distinct  stages,  and  almost  necessarily  confining  the 
patient  to  his  room. 

TREATMENT. — As  the  immediate  cause  of  this  complaint 
is  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  the  patient  can  rarely  be 

*  It  is  certain  that  in  ciiildren,  the  brain  is  the  part  most  liable  to  suffer  from  the 
general  irritation  kept  up  by  a  deranged  state  of  the  digestive  organs  ;  and  Dr. 
Philip  is  of  opinion,  that  for  once  that  water  in  the  head  arises  from  other  causes, 
it  arises  twenty  times  from  affections  of  these  organs. 
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saved  but  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  progress,  a  vigorous 
depleting  plan  is  clearly  indicated  in  all  cases,  and  must  be 
carried  into  effect  without  the  least  delay.  The  most  effectual 
remedies  are,  undoubtedly,  blood-letting,  calomel,  cold  appli¬ 
cations  to  the  head,  purgatives,  blisters,  and  medicines  which 
have  a  cooling  effect,  and  determine  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 

The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  roomy  airy  chamber, 
screened  from  strong  day-light,  with  the  head  and  shoulders 
slightly  raised,  and  every  kind  of  noise  be  avoided.  Blood 
must  be  immediately  and  freely  drawn  from  the  temples,  nape 
of  the  neck,  and  arm,  by  the  application  of  leeches,  and  the 
use  of  the  lancet,  the  quantity  of  blood  drawn  being  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient,  and  the  severity  of 
the  symptoms.  In  very  young  children,  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
blood  may  be  drawn  from  the  head  by  tbe  free  application  of 
leeches  ;  but  in  older  children,  it  will  'be  often  advisable  to 
bleed  from  the  arm  as  well ;  and  it  must  be  particularly  noticed, 
that,  in  all  cases  strongly  marked,  the  abstraction  of  blood 
must  be  very  free  and  immediate,  as  this  is  a  disease  which 
will  not  admit  of  delay,  and  which  cannot  be  overcome  but 
by  the  employment  of  very  active  measures.  As  soon  as  the 
leeches  have  bled  freely,  the  head  should  be  shaven,  and  be 
kept  constantly  covered  with  cloths  wet  with  ice-water,  or 
vinegar  and  water.  The  coldest  water  should  be  chosen,  and 
ice-water,  when  it  can  be  procured,  is  much  to  be  preferred. 
The  cloths  must  be  repeatedly  renewed  directly  they  contract 
any  warmth.  The  use  of  blisters  is  also  advisable,  but  the 
head  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  proper  place  for  them  in  any  case 
of  this  malady,  on  account  of  their  irritating  qualities  being 
likely  to  increase  the  irritation  and  inflammation  existing  with¬ 
in  the  head,  if  they  are  placed  on,  or  very  near  it.  They  may 
be  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  between  the  shoulders,  or 
to  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  with  the  prospect  of  much  advantage, 
especially  after  the  painful  symptoms  about  the  head  have  been 
relieved  by  the  abstraction  of  blood,  and  the  use  of  cold.  At 
the  same  time,  a  grain  or  two  of  calomel,  mixed  with  eight  or 
ten  grains  of  jalap,  or  rhubarb,  should  be  given  to  clear  the 
bowels,  and  immediately  after  this  operation,  alterative  doses 
of  calomel  must  be  commenced,  and  persevered  in.  Generally 
speaking,  I  believe  a  small  quantity  of  opium,  combined  with 
the  calomel,  will  be  better  than  giving  the  latter  article  alone, 
as  it  not  only  prevents  the  calomel  running  off  by  the  bowels, 
but  tranquillizes  the  existing  restlessness,  and  allays  pain,  with¬ 
out  increasing  the  fever ;  and  therefore  the  following  combina¬ 
tion  is,  I  think,  among  the  best  that  can  be  recommended. 
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Take  of  calomel,  six  grains ;  James’s  powder,  six  grains ;  purified 
Turkey  opium,  two  grains;  conserve  of  roses,  a  sufficient  quantity 
to  divide  the  whole  into  six  pills.  One  pill  to  be  taken  every 
second  or  third  hour,  until  an  evident  impression  is  made  upon  the 
disease,  when  the  intervals  may  be  lengthened  to  every  fourth  or 
fifth  hour,  or  still  longer. 

I  have  before  remarked,  under  the  article  on  inflammation 
of  the  bowels,  that  the  power  of  calomel  in  checking  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  all  acute  inflammations  is  very  considerable,  and  ex¬ 
perience  has  proved  it  to  be  of  the  highest  value  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  present  complaint.  It  must,  consequently,  never  be 
neglected.  The  cooling  draught,  No.  23  or  24,  page  87,  should 
also  be  given  to  the  patient  occasionally  through  the  day. 
Saline  medicines  are  of  no  small  service,  more  especially  in  the 
case  of  young  children  attacked  with  this  disease,  and  nitre  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  particularly  indicated.  It  ought  to  form  an  ingre¬ 
dient  in  the  draught  No.  23. 

In  addition  to  the  above  measures,  a  mustard  poultice  may 
sometimes  be  advantageously  applied  to  the  feet,  but  bathing 
them  with  warm  water  is  rarely  advisable.  The  bowels  must 
be  kept  open  through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  by 
means  of  the  aperient  powder  above  prescribed,  in  conjunction 
with  the  occasional  use  of  the  clyster.  No.  8,  page  82 ;  but 
active  purging  does  not  seem  to  be  called  for.  Some  physicians, 
however,  recommend  it.  At  the  commencement  of  the  treat¬ 
ment,  it  is  of  consequence  to  have  the  bowels  well  cleansed, 
and  therefore  if  the  calomel  and  jalap,  ordered  above  as  a  pur¬ 
gative,  does  not  operate  freely  in  a  reasonable  time,  it  should 
be  repeated  without  delay. 

The  diet  must  be  very  simple,  light,  and  cooling,  consisting 
chiefly  of  barley  water,  toast  and  water,  and  thin  gruel.  In 
raising  the  patient  to  take  food,  medicine,  &c.  all  quick,  rough 
movements  must  be  carefully  avoided.  It  is  of  no  small  import¬ 
ance  that  the  patient  should  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  be 
seen  by  none  but  the  few  persons  necessarily  required  to  attend 
him,  and  that  for  some  days  after  the  disease  has  been  subdued. 
In  recovering,  a  return  to  his  ordinary  food  must  be  made 
slowly  and  very  cautiously. 

The  above  I  believe  to  be  the  best  and  most  likely  means  of 
conducting  the  disease  to  a  favourable  issue.  Some  physicians 
have  recommended  foxglove  to  be  given  at  the  same  time,  and 
others  have  placed  much  dependence  upon  the  free  use  of 
mercury,  externally,  in  the  form  of  ointment  rubbed  into  the 
arms  and  thighs.  Foxglove  I  consider  a  very  doubtful  remedy 
in  well  marked  cases  of  this  disease,  and  should  never  think 
of  trusting  to  it  in  any  degree.  In  some  chronic  cases, 
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simulating  water  in  the  head  in  some  of  its  less  acute  and 
severe  symptoms,  it  may  be  occasionally  of  service  as  an  auxi¬ 
liary  to  the  pills  of  calomel  and  opium  above  noticed.  The 
inunction  of  mercurial  ointment  promises  greater  advantages, 
and  those  who  wish  to  try  it  may  rub  half  a  drachm  of  the 
stronger  ointment  into  the  inner  part  of  the  thighs,  once  or 
twice  a  day,  until  the  mouth  is  affected,  or  the  symptoms  give 
way  ;  but  let  me  repeat,  that  I  think  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
before  the  public  to  prove,  that  the  internal  use  of  mercury,  in 
the  form  of  pills  as  above  prescribed,  is  far  more  powerful  in 
arresting  the  progress  of  this  disease,  than  its  external  employ¬ 
ment,  and  I  would,  therefore,  never  allow  the  inunction  to 
interfere  with  the  prosecution  of  the  plan  of  bleeding,  and  the 
use  of  calomel,  cold  applications  to  the  head,  &c.  as  first  re¬ 
commended. 

Should  the  practitioner  be  fortunate  enough  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  disease  in  its  earliest  stages,  and  the  patient  is 
evidently  recovering,  it  is  highly  advisable  that  the  blisters 
should  be  kept  open  for  a  few  days ;  and,  in  some  instances, 
where  the  constitutional  tendency  to  the  disease  seems  very 
strong,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  make  an  issue,  or  pass  a  seton, 
in  order  to  insure  a  perfect  cure. 

If  the  remedies  employed  in  the  above  stages  have  occa¬ 
sioned  a  great  deal  of  debility,  the  after  treatment  consists  in 
giving  small  doses  of  infusion  of  bark,  valerian,  or  gentian,  with 
or  wdthout  foxglove.  Half  the  draught.  No.  33,  page  88,  may 
be  given  to  a  child,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and 
repeated  twice  a  day,  or  small  doses  of  the  mixture,  No,  73, 
page  99,  may  be  administered  in  the  same  way.  If  great  irri¬ 
tability  of  the  arterial  system,  evidenced  by  a  quick  irritable 
pulse,  &c.  exist,  foxglove  may  now  be  taken  with  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  conjunction  with  the  tonic.  A  child  may  take  four  or 
six  drops  of  the  tincture  in  each  tonic  draught  for  a  few  days. 

Those  cases  of  indolent  affection  of  the  head,  noticed  under 
the  head  of  Distinction,  which  are  so  often,  but  erroneously, 
called  water  in  the  brain,  and  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the 
present  complaint,  must  be  treated  with  purgatives,  alterative 
doses  of  calomel,  and  change  of  air,  &c.  as  advised  under  Dropsy 
of  the  Head, 


OF  WEN. 

A  wen  is  a  tumour  contained  in  a  cyst,  or  small  bag.  It  is 
moveable,  and  has  a  pulpy  feel.  There  are  several  sorts  of  wen, 
the  difference  between  them  being  occasioned  by  the  difference 
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of  the  matter  contained  in  the  cyst,  which  difiPers  chiefly  in 
regard  to  its  consistence. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment,  it  is  not  often  any  advantage 
arises  from  the  use  of  local  applications,  and  wens  are  therefore 
to  be  removed  in  general  only  by  the  knife.  Sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  a  strong  stimulant  frequently  applied  to  their  surface,  will 
disperse  them  when  small,  and  recently  formed ;  and  of  all  stimu¬ 
lants  electricity  appears  to  be  the  most  efficacious.  Those  who 
wish  to  try  it,  may  have  sparks  drawn  from  the  tumour,  and 
slight  shocks  passed  through  it  daily.  A  strong  solution  of 
salt  and  water  is  likewise  a  powerful  stimulant  in  some  cases  of 
wens,  and  has  been  known  to  bring  them  away,  by  causing  the 
cyst  to  open  and  discharge  its  contents.  The  surface  of  the 
wen  must  be  bathed  with  this  solution  very  frequently  every 
day.  No  benefit  can  be  expected  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  and 
sometimes  not  sooner  than  a  month  or  two.  I  am  disposed  to 
think  this  remedy  worthy  of  more  attention  in  these  cases,  than 
it  has  yet  obtained.  A  great  advantage  attending  it  is,  that  it 
gives  no  pain  or  inconvenience  of  any  kind. 

The  operation  of  removing  wens  by  the  knife  is  attended 
with  much  less  pain  than  is  generally  supposed ;  and  sometimes 
a  large  tumour  of  this  description  may  be  opened  and  turned 
out,  with  its  cyst,  with  a  very  inconsiderable  degree  of  pain, 

OF  WHITES. 

This  complaint  consists  in  a  discharge  of  a  yellowish-white 
or  greenish  fluid  from  the  womb  and  its  passage.  In  the  mildest 
cases,  the  discharge  is  mostly  of  a  whitish  colour,  sometimes 
almost  colourless,  small  in  quantity,  and  unaccompanied  with 
any  irritation  in  the  parts ;  but  in  the  severer  examples,  it  is 
yellow,  greenish,  or  dark  coloured,  thin,  sometimes  very  acrid, 
and  highly  offensive,  and  occasioning'  itching,  smarting,  and 
other  local  symptoms  of  a  very  irritating  nature.  In  most  cases, 
there  is  pain  and  weakness  in  the  back,  and  a  sense  of  general 
languor ;  and  when  the  disease  is  severe,  and  of  long  standing, 
it  is  generally  associated  with  an  unhealthy  countenance,  weak 
stomach,  general  debility,  and  a  dry,  hot  skin. 

CAUSES. — It  occurs  most  frequently  in  women  of  delicate 
constitutions,  or  in  those  whose  strength  has  been  greatly  im¬ 
paired  by  profuse  evacuations,  poor  diet,  sedentary  living,  grief, 
or  other  causes  of  exhaustion.  It  sometimes,  however,  arises 
chiefly  from  debility  and  relaxation  of  the  parts  themselves,  in 
consequence  of  hard  labours,  frequent  miscarriages,  or  other 
causes. 

Women  of  all  ages  are  subject  to  it. 
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TREATMENT. — The  cure  is  generally  difficult,  and  we 
are  often  obliged  to  try  many  remedies  before  one  can  be 
found  to  afford  much  relief.  When  a  cure  is  practicable,  we, 
for  the  most  part,  arrive  at  it  only  by  slow  degrees ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  highly  necessary,  when  a  patient  experiences  advan¬ 
tage  from  adopting  any  plan  of  treatment,  that  she  should  per¬ 
severe  with  it,  especially  if  she  finds  her  general  health  im¬ 
proved  at  the  same  time. 

Generally  speaking,  the  principal  object  to  be  aimed  at  is,  to 
give  firmness  to  the  general  habit,  and  strength  to  the  weak¬ 
ened  and  relaxed  fibres  of  the  womb  and  its  passage,  by  the 
employment  of  vegetable  and  metallic  tonics,  vegetable  and  mer¬ 
curial  alteratives,  cold  bathing,  pure  air,  and  active  exercise^ 
aided  by  a  mild  but  nutritious  diet.  If  the  case  be  not  of  long 
standing,  I  would  advise  the  patient  to  take  twenty  or  thirty 
drops  of  diluted  nitric  acid,  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  infusion 
of  quassia,  three  times  a  day ;  to  keep  the  bowels  regular  by  an 
occasional  use  of  the  pills,  No.  90,  page  103,  or  the  other  means 
recommended  under  costiveness ;  and  to  use  much  active  exer¬ 
cise  in  the  open  air  daily,  but  short  of  any  particular  fatigue, 
observing  the  nourishing  but  mild  diet  advised  under  Indiges¬ 
tion,  At  the  same  time,  an  injection  of  an  infusion  of  green 
tea,  of  pure  smith’s  forge  water,  a  strong  decoction  of  pome¬ 
granate  bark,  or  the  lotion.  No.  12,  page  83,  may  be  thrown 
up  the  passage  twice  a  day;  and,  if  it  be  found  agreeable,  the 
cold  bath  may  be  used  twice  or  thrice  a  week.  Some  very 
delicate  women  will  find  the  most  advantage  from  the  tepid 
bath,  at  about  86  or  90  degrees.  Lime  water  should  be  taken 
as  common  drink,  or  in  the  quantity  of  a  pint  a  day,  in  divided 
doses  ;  and  a  blister  may  be  applied  to  the  sacrum,  or  broad 
bone  at  the  bottom  of  the  spine,  and  occasionally  repeated. 
Whatever  the  general  plan  of  treatment  may  be,  the  lime  water 
and  blisters  are  almost  always  applicable,  and  more  or  less 
serviceable.  Should  the  bitter  draught  just  prescribed  not 
answer  the  wishes  of  the  patient,  she  may  change  the  infusion 
of  quassia  for  that  of  simarouba  bark,  which  has  been  strongly 
recommended  by  some  professional  men. 

If  the  above  means  fail,  I  would  advise  a  trial  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  pills  during  the  day,  instead  of  the  above  bitter  draughts, 
the  other  parts  of  the  preceding  plan  being  still  strictly  adhered 
to.  These  hemlock  pills  have  been  of  eminent  utility  in  many 
cases,  and  are  particularly  worthy  of  attention  when  great  pain 
attends  this  disorder. 

Take  of  extract  of  hemlock,  prepared  in  vacuo,  two  drachms; 

guaiacum,  in  powder,  a  drachm. — Mix  them;  and  divide  the  mass 
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•  into  thirty-six  pills.  Take  one  pill  three  times  a  day,  for  eight  or 
ten  days,  then  increase  the  dose  to  two  pills. 

The  alterative  pill,  No,  88,  or  89,  page  102,  should  also  be 
taken  every  night,  or  every  other  night,  at  the  same  time, 
especially  if  the  disease  be  obstinate,  or  there  appears  to  be 
internal  obstruction.  This  pill  is  a  valuable  alterative,  and  will 
frequently  be  of  great  service  in  correcting  the  diseased  actions 
of  the  womb.  It  is  applicable  to  most  instances  of  the  com¬ 
plaint,  whether  occurring  in  the  young  or  old. 

Preparations  of  steel  or  zinc  are  sometimes  useful  when  the 
patient  is  weakly,  and  if  the  foregoing  means  are  not  found  to 
be  productive  of  satisfactory  advantage,  the  pills.  No.  91,  92, 
94,  or  95,  page  104,  may  be  tried.  The  chalybeate  water  of 
Tunbridge,  Brighton,  and  other  places,  is  proper  in  those  cases 
with  which  the  steel  pills  agree.  The  muriated  tincture  of  iron 
is  an  excellent  form  of  taking  steel  in  this  malady.  The  dose  is 
from  twenty  to  fifty  drops,  twice  daily,  in  water. 

In  certain  cases,  repeated  emetics  have  had  a  very  beneficial 
influence  in  so  changing  the  condition  of  action  in  the  vessels 
of  the  part,  as  perfectly  to  cure  the  discharge.  This  plan  may 
be  tried  with  the  prospect  of  advantage  when  the  disease  proves 
obstinate,  and  can  rarely  be  injurious  unless  great  debility  is 
present.  Fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  ipecacuan  powder,  taken 
in  water,  is  a  proper  emetic,  and  may  be  repeated  every  other 
morning,  or  twice  a  week. 

The  balsam  of  capivi  will  sometimes  be  a  useful  auxiliary 
to  the  preceding  means.  When  the  disease  depends  upon 
debility  and  relaxation  of  the  general  system,  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  succeed  alone;  but  from  its  power  of  stimulating 
the  uterine  passages,  it  may  sometimes  materially  assist  in  the 
general  plan.  It  appears  to  be  often  useful  when  the  whites 
follow  the  final  cessation  of  the  monthly  courses,  and  are  at¬ 
tended  with  a  bearing  down,  and  other  painful  symptoms  in  the 
parts.  The  manner  of  taking  it  may  be  learnt  by  referring  to 
page  6. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  and  tincture  of  Spanish-fly,  have  likewise 
been  sometimes  serviceable  ;  but  the  preceding  remedies  are, 
I  think,  in  general  far  more  efficacious. 

When  the  discharge  is  of  an  acrid  nature,  and  long  standing, 
it  will  not  be  proper  to  attempt  the  suppression  very  quickly. 
In  such  a  case,  it  will  be  advisable  for  the  patient  to  take  a 
purging  draught,  as  No.  25,  or  26,  page  87,  every  other  morn¬ 
ing,  or  three  times  a  week,  with  the  alterative  pill,  No.  89,  or 
98,  every  second  night,  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and  to  use 
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one  of  tlie  astringent  injections  above  noticed,  red  need  in 
strength  by  the  addition  of  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  These 
mild  cooling  measures  are  particularly  eligible  if  the  patient  be 
of  a  full  or  gross  habit,  as  a  soluble  state  of  the  bowels  is  then 
found  to  afford  very  sensible  relief,  and  opens  the  way  for  the 
more  effectual  operation  of  other  remedies.  If,  in  a  case  of 
long  standing,  the  patient  be  reduced  in  strength,  and  of  a 
feeble  habit,  the  pills,  No.  90,  may  be  substituted  for  the 
draught,  No.2G,  or  the  latter  taken  a  little  weaker  than  ordered 
at  page  87,  and  she  may  take  also  the  tonic  draught  of  nitric 
acid  and  infusion  of  quassia,  once  or  twice  a  day.  After  the 
use  of  the  opening  medicine  for  the  time  now  specified,  the 
patient  should  have  recourse  to  the  hemlock  pills,  the  balsam  of 
capivi,  preparations  of  steel,  or  the  other  means  previously 
advised. 

When  the  pain  and  irritation  are  considerable  in  this  dis¬ 
order,  and  these  symptoms  are  not  relieved  by  the  foregoing 
measures,  a  pill  composed  of  half  a  grain  of  opium,  and  a 
grain  of  calomel,  will  frequently  give  great  ease.  If  neces¬ 
sary,  it  may  be  repeated  every  night  instead  of  the  pill.  No. 
89 ;  or  instead  of  this  pill,  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuan 
may  be  taken,  in  doses  of  three  or  four  grains,  and  sometimes 
will  be  of  the  greatest  use,  in  mitigating  the  severity  of  these 
symptoms. 

In  some  cases,  which  occur  in  debilitated  persons,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  strengthening  plaster  to  the  loins,  as  No.  1 18,  or 
125,  page  112,  will  be  useful;  or,  when  the  discharge  appears 
to  depend  on  local  relaxation,  cold  water  may  be  pumped  on 
that  part  every  morning. 

In  the  majority  of  instances,  the  diet  should  be  nutritious, 
and  in  all  it  must  be  easy  of  digestion,  and  moderate  in  quan¬ 
tity.  The  general  regimen  advised  \xnAeY  Indigestion  is  the  most 
proper;  and  it  is  of  much  consequence  the  patient  should 
never  forget,  that  a  principal  object  in  the  treatment  of  her 
case  is,  to  restore  firmness  and  health  to  the  whole  frame,  by 
perseverance  in  the  use  of  suitable  diet,  exercise,  and  change 
of  air,  in  conjunction  with  internal  medicines,  and  local  appli¬ 
cations.  When  the  constitution  is  much  disordered,  it  is  in 
vain  to  endeavour  to  restore  it  to  health  by  the  employment  of 
strengthening  medicines  alone ;  the  diet  and  regimen  must  be 
strictly  attended  to  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  too  often  from 
a  neglect  of  these  means  that  women  fail  to  gain  much  relief 
in  the  present  disorder.  If  the  patient  be  of  a  costive  habit, 
the  removal  of  that  state  should  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
the  measures  advised  at  page  285. 
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OF  WHITE-SWELLING. 

This  is  a  disease  of  one  of  the  larger  joints.  It  is  mostly  of 
a  slow  or  chronic  character,  and  occurs  chiefly  in  the  knee-joint, 
although  the  elbow-joint,  hip-joint,  and  even  the  ankle-joint, 
are  not  unfrequently  the  seat  of  it.  In  the  present  observations, 
I  refer  principally  to  the  disease  of  the  knee-joint. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  first  symptom  is  often  a  deep-seated, 
dull,  heavy  pain  in  the  joints,  which  is  not  constant  nor  severe, 
but  is  usually  much  increased  in  using  the  joint.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  seated  in  one  particular  part  of  the  joint.  In  white  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  knee-joint,  the  patient  keeps  the  knee  bent,  and 
from  the  pain  occasioned  by  extension,  gets  into  the  habit  of 
only  touching  the  ground  with  his  toes.  At  first,  there  is  no 
external  swelling  or  inflammation,  but  in  the  progress  of  the 
disease  the  knee  swells,  and  gradually  increases  in  size,  but 
the  skin  is  not  at  all  altered  in  colour,  and  the  swelling  is 
generally  so  firm  as  to  yield  very  little  to  pressure.  In  the 
slowness  or  rapidity  of  its  progress,  and  in  the  severity  of  the 
pain,  the  disease  differs  much  in  different  cases.  Sometimes 
the  pain  is  very  acute,  and  the  swelling  gradually  attains  to  a 
very  large  size.  In  the  end,  collections  of  matter  often  form 
about  the  joint,  and  at  length  burst,  and  discharge  a  thin  curd¬ 
like  matter.  But  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  disease  to  continue 
for  several  years  without  the  formation  of  any  abscess,  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  patient  has  been  under  correct  treatment. 

When  the  disease  goes  on  to  a  fatal  termination,  hectic  fever 
arises,  and  destroys  the  patient,  unless  the  limb  be  removed. 

CAUSES.— This  disease  mostly  occurs  in  scrophulous  sub¬ 
jects,  and  rarely  after  five-and-twenty,  or  thirty  years  of  age. 
It  is,  however,  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  young  persons 
whose  constitutions  are  delicate,  but  who  have  never  given  any 
decided  proof  of  a  scrophulous  habit. 

When  there  is  a  constitutional  disposition  to  the  disease,  a 
blow,  fall,  or  any  other  kind  of  mechanical  injury,  may  excite 
it  into  action.  With  such  a  predisposition,  it  is  also  not  unfre¬ 
quently  induced  by  long  continued  disorder  of  the  digestive 
organs,  or  whatever  greatly  deranges  the  general  health. 

DISTINCTION. — There  is  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the 
larger  joints,  particularly  of  the  knee-joint,  which  in  some  of 
its  symptoms  resembles  white-swelling,  but  which,  although  it 
is  for  the  present,  perhaps,  quite  as  painful,  is  essentially  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  latter,  and  proves  ultimately  much  more  tracta¬ 
ble.  This  rheumatic  affection  appears  mostly  in  young  persons 
of  a  full  plethoric  habit,  who  are  disposed  to  other  forms  of 
rheumatism  ;  and  is  induced  by  imprudent  exposure  to  cold,  or 
other  accidental  causes  of  that  malady. 
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There  are  likewise  other  diseases  of  the  joints,  which  differ 
widely  from  white-swelling-,  properly  so  called,  but  it  would 
occupy  so  large  a  space  in  the  present  article  for  me  to  enter 
into  a  particular  description  of  them,  that  I  can  only  advise  an 
immediate  application  to  some  professional  man  of  superior 
judgment,  whenever  there  appears  any  doubt  respecting  the  real 
nature  of  the  case.  The  chief  of  these  diseases,  differing  from 
white-swelling,  are  a  thickened  and  otherwise  diseased  state  of 
the  internal  membrane  of  the  joint,  called  synovial  membrane, 
which  secretes  the  lubricating  fluid  of  the  joint,— an  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  this  membrane,  of  a  peculiar  character, — and  a  state  of 
chronic  disease  in  the  joint,  supervening  an  attack  of  healthy 
acute  inflammation,  which,  from  neglect,  or  improper  treatment, 
has  degenerated  into  an  unhealthy  indolent  complaint. 

TREATMENT. — This  disease  is  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  of  a  serious  nature,  often  difficult  of  cure,  and  always 
requiring  great  attention  and  perseverance.  Here,  trifling  is 
certainly  followed  by  the  loss  of  the  limb,  or  the  destruction  of 
life ;  and  the  use  of  half-measures,  or  a  want  of  perseverance 
in  the  employment  of  the  most  effectual  remedies,  never  fail  to 
disappoint  the  patient,  and  aggravate  the  disease.  In  treating 
white-swelling,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  a  disease  of 
debility,  occurring  mostly  in  delicate  constitutions,  and  will, 
therefore,  require  the  persevering  use  of  those  means  which  are 
capable  of  restoring  firmness  and  health  to  the  general  system, 
as  well  as  of  those  which  are  more  directly  calculatecb  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  local  injury.  I  am  desirous  of  impressing 
this  view  of  the  treatment  on  the  mind  of  the  sufferer,  from 
being  fully  persuaded  of  its  correctness  and  importance,  and 
because  I  think  it  is  too  often  overlooked.  Local  measures  are 
of  the  utmost  consequence,  but  general  means,  of  an  invigor 
rating  nature,  must  be  resorted  to  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is 
from  this  union,  and  from  this  alone  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
that  we  can  reasonably  hope  to  conduct  the  complaint  to  a 
favourable  issue. 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  best  plans  of  treatment  that  can 
be  suggested,  is,  to  cover  the  knee  with  a  poultice  made  ol 
sea-tang,  or  the  common  sea-weed  containing  small  bladders 
filled  with  a  glutinous  matter,  bruised ;  to  take  a  tea-spoonful 
of  the  alkaline  solution  (page  2),  thrice  a  day,  in  milk  and 
water,  or  mild  beer;*  to  keep  the  bowels  regular  by  diet,  and 
the  occasional  use  of  the  pill.  No.  90,  page  103,  or  No.  106, 
page  106 ;  and  to  allow  a  generous  mild  diet,  consisting  chiefly 

*  Not  long  since,  I  met  with  a  little  boy,  the  son  of  an  eminent  surgeon  in 
Bristol,  who  had  lately  suffered  severely  from  white-swelling,  but  was  then  recover- 
ng,  after  having  taken  this  alkali  with  much  benefit. 
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of  animal  food,  eggs,  biscuit,  good  malt  liquor,  and  white 
wine.  At  the  same  time,  the  patient  must  have  the  advantage 
of  a  pure  country  air,  and  as  much  of  it  as  can  possibly  be 
taken  without  exercising  the  affected  limb  ;  and  he  must  retire 
and  rise  early,  and  sleep  cm  a  mattress.  This  poultice  should 
be  renewed  twice  a  day,  and  at  each  removal,  the  joint  should 
be  fomented  with  a  strong  solution  of  salt  and  water,  used  luke¬ 
warm.  A  generous  diet  is  highly  proper,  but  care  must  be 
exercised  never  to  load  the  stomach,  or  to  take  any  indigestible 
food,  however  small  the  quantity,  since  excess  or  imprudence, 
in  these  respects,  will  rarely  fail  materially  and  immediately  to 
injure  the  joint.  The  diet  ordered  under  Indigestion  is  the  most 
suitable,  and  further  information  on  this  point  will  be  found  at 
page  135,  and  the  following  pages.  The  joint  must  be  kept 
perfectly  quiet,,  and  the  straight  position  of  the  limb  is  in 
general  the  best.  In  most  instances,  I  would  also  give  one  of 
the  pills.  No.  89,  page  102,  with  the  addition  of  six  or  eight 
grains  of  the  best  Turkey  opium  to  the  ingredients  there 
ordered,  every  night,  or  every  other  night*  This  pill  has  great 
power  in  relieving  pain,  and  sometimes  in  arresting  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  organic  mischief ;  and  is  applicable  to  most  cases  of 
the  present  disease. 

The  sea- weed  cataplasm  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  effica¬ 
cious  local  applications,  but  if  it  does  not  answer,  a  vinegar 
poultice,  (made  by  stirring  oatmeal  into  the  best  vinegar,)  may 
be  applied  in  the  same  way.  This  will  in  a  few  days  bring  out 
some  pimples  on  the  surface  of  the  joint,  when  it  must  be  laid 
aside,  and  the  pimples  anointed,  once  or  twice  a  day,  with  a 
stimulating  ointment,  as  No.  80,  page  100,  or  washed  with  the 
lotion.  No.  41,  which  will  heat  them  and  occasion  a  discharge. 
This  discharge  should  be  kept  up  as  long  as  possible ;  but  when 
the  pimples  disappear,  cover  the  joint  with  a  piece  of  soap 
plaster.  After  the  pimples  have  disappeared,  it  will  often  be 
advisable  to  renew  the  application  of  the  vinegar  poultice,  and 
to  proceed  in  the  same  course  again,  and  that  repeatedly. 
This  poultice  is  highly  thought  of  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 

The  tartar  emetic  ointment,  (page  28,)  is  likewise  a  very 
useful  application,  and  is  much  approved  at  the  present  day. 
It  acts  in  the  same  way  as  the  vinegar  cataplasm,  and  the 
object  in  using  it  is,  to  produce  and  maintain  a  discharge  from 
the  external  surface  of  the  joint,  and  thus  to  relieve  the  internal 
parts ;  but  it  has  not  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  any  degree  so 
useful  as  the  sea-weed. 

The  practice  of  keeping  up  a  discharge  from  the  surface  of 
the  affected  joint  by  the  use  of  a  perpetual  blister,  or  the 
repeated  application  of  blisters,  is  justly  much  approved  by 
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the  best  informed  of  the  profession;  and  if  the  preceding 
means  do  not  afford  satisfactory  relief,  they  may  be  tried  with 
the  prospect  of  considerable  advantage.  The  blister  should  be 
large,  and  if  a  perpetual  drain  of  this  kind  be  aimed  at,  it 
may  be  dressed  once  a  daj%  or  oftener,  with  the  savine  ointment, 
and  a  bread  and  water  poultice  occasionally  applied.  Some¬ 
times  blisters  create  a  great  deal  of  inflammation  and  pain  in 
the  part,  and  excite  not  a  little  disturbance  in  the  constitution, 
when,  of  course,  they  ought  not  to  be  persevered  in.  Caustic 
issues  and  setons  do  not  appear  so  well  adapted  to  white-swelling 
of  the  knee,  as  to  disease  in  the  hip-joint.  I  have  known  them 
injurious  in  the  former  case,  but  do  not  recollect  to  have  met 
with  a  case  in  which  they  were  beneficial. 

Iodine  (page  37)  has  great  power  over  some  cases  of  the 
present  disease,  and  is  worthy  of  trial  when  other  means  fail. 
Indeed,  it  will  often  be  advisable  for  the  patient  to  commence 
with  this  medicine,  particularly  if  the  sea- weed  cannot  be  pro¬ 
cured.  Half  a  drachm  of  the  hydriodate  of  potash  may  be 
mixed  with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  hog^s  lard,  and  about  the 
size  of  a  nut  rubbed  gently  over  the  joint,  night  and  morning, 
for  ten  days,  when  it  must  be  discontinued  for  five  or  six  days, 
and  then  resumed,  and  laid  aside  again  for  the  same  period, 
and  so  on  as  long  as  it  is  employed.  I  have  lately  found  this 
ointment  of  very  great  service,  as  a  local  remedy,  in  this  dis¬ 
ease.  A  solution  of  this  substance  may  also  be  taken  inwardly 
at  the  same  time,  if  the  symptoms  are  urgent;  but  it  is  a  very 
active  medicine,  and  must  be  used  cautiously.  The  solution 
is  formed  by  dissolving  half  a  drachm  of  the  hydriodate  of 
potash  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  rose  water,  of  which  a  child 
of  ten  years  old  may  take  six  drops  twice  a  day,  in  infusion  of 
chamomiles,  or  with  the  alkaline  solution  already  advised. — See 
the  directions  at  page  38. 

With  respect  to  the  employment  of  other  internal  medicines, 
should  the  alkaline  solution  not  agree  with  the  patient,  I  would 
remark,  that  preparations  of  steel  are  often  of  considerable 
service.  The  muriated  tincture  of  iron  is  an  excellent  tonic, 
and  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  drops, 
thrice  a  day,  in  an  infusion  of  chamomiles.  Or  the  pills  No.  91 
or  92  may  be  tried.  Beside  this  class  of  remedies,  the  mineral 
acids,  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  carbonate  of  soda,  are  some¬ 
times  taken  with  much  advantage.  When  the  formation  of  ab¬ 
scesses  excite  fever  in  the  system,  the  sulpliuric  or  nitric  acid 
is  peculiarly  eligible  as  a  tonic  and  refrigerant.  For  the  doses, 
see  pages  52,  67.  The  sulphate  of  quinine  pills.  No.  103, 
page  106,  are  proper;  or  if  there  be  much  general  irritation 
present,  a  grain  or  two  of  this  substance  may  be  made  into  a 
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pill  with  three  or  four  grains  of  the  extract  of  hemlock,  pre¬ 
pared  ill  vacuo,  and  given  thrice  daily.  If  the  hemlock  be 
useful,  which  it  frequently  will  be,  the  quantity  now  ordered 
may,  if  it  seem  desirable,  be  augmented  to  five,  six,  or  even 
eight  grains  at  a  dose. 

I  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  application  of  leeches  in  this 
disease,  since  it  is  a  very  frequent  practice  with  many  pro¬ 
fessional  men,  and  is  often  resorted  to  improperly.  In  the 
commencement,  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  is  sometimes 
useful,  if  the  strength  be  not  much  reduced;  but  at  a  later 
period  should,  1  think,  be  almost  invariably  avoided,  unless  in¬ 
flammation  is  present.  Indeed,  when  slight  inflammation  oc¬ 
curs,  and  the  pain  is  considerable,  it  will  be  better  to  relieve 
these  symptoms  by  having  recourse  to  the  sea- weed  poultice,  or 
a  cold  salt  and  water  poultice,  or  the  iodine  ointment,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  above  pill,  No.  89,  every  night,  and  perfect 
rest;  more  especially  if  tile  disease  has  followed  measles, 
small-pox,  or  any  other  debilitating  cause  whatever.  For  it 
must  never  be  overlooked,  that  this  is  a  disease  of  debility,  of 
local  as  well  as  general  weakness,  and,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  the  abstraction  of  blood  should  be  studiously  avoided. 
Leeching  here  will,  no  doubt,  often  afford  present  relief,  but 
appears  to  have  an  unfavourable  influence  ultimately;  and  I 
think  an  equal,  if  not  superior,  benefit  may  almost  always  be 
obtained  from  the  use  of  the  other  means  just  noticed. 

Sea-air  and  sea-bathing  have  long  been  regarded  as  valuable 
auxiliaries  to  the  foregoing  plans,  and  when  they  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  sometimes  prove  of  material  service;  but  particular 
parts  of  the  coast  do  not  agree  with  certain  individuals,  and, 
therefore,  if  on  making  a  removal  of  this  kind  the  patient 
grow  worse,  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  it  be 
owing  to  the  situation,  and  should  this  conclusion  be  made,  an 
immediate  change  of  place  must  follow.  Great  Malvern  is  a 
very  eligible  situation  for  such  patients,  on  account  of  the  purity 
of  its  water,  and  the  uncommon  salubrity  of  its  air. 

I  have  said  above,  that  perfect  rest  should  be  observed,  and 
it  is  material  that  the  patient  should  attend  to  this  advice.^'  If, 
by  keeping  the  joint  constantly  at  rest,  it  become  stiff,  this  stiff¬ 
ness  may  often  be  entirely  removed  by  active  friction  for  an 

*  “  To  obtain  rest  for  an  inflamed  joint  is  one  of  our  grand  principles  in  the 
treatment,  and  no  good  can  be  done  without  it :  it  is  curious  to  observe  how 
nature  herself  directs  this  ;  for  where  a  joint  is  diseased,  the  muscles  which  act 
upon  that  joint  have  lost  their  power:  thus,  if  a  man  has  an  inflammation  of  tho 
wrist,  and  you  put  your  hand  into  his  and  desire  him  to  squeeze  it,  you  find  that 
he  cannot  do  so,  or  that  the  attempt  is  exceedingly  feeble.  In  inflammation  of  the 
joints  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  muscles  of  the  part  in  like  manner  lose  their 
vigour.” — S'ir  Astlejj  Cooper's  heclurcs*  No-  6, 
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hour  €1*  tWo  every  day^  after  the  patient  has  perfectly  recovered. 
Of  course,  it  must  not  be  attempted  till  the  disease  has  been 
entirely  subdued. 

In  disease  of  the  hip-joint^  the  leg  and  thigh  of  the  affected 
side  appear  lessened  in  circumference,  and  the  limb  is  elon¬ 
gated,  in  the  commencement,  but  afterwards  it  becomes  shorter 
than  the  sound  limb;  all  the  motions  of  the  joint  are  impeded 
and  painful;  if  the  surgeon  attempts  to  turn  the  limb  inwards, 
it  occasions  particular  pain  ;  and  great  uneasiness  is  felt  when, 
after  laying  the  patient  on  his  back,  pressure  is  made  on  the 
front  of  the  joint,  near  the  groin,  or  if  he  lies  on  his  face,  and 
the  pressure  is  made  on  the  back  part  of  the  joint. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  is  similar  to  that  just  recom- 
mqnded  for  white  swelling  of  the  knee-joint.  Caustic  issues, 
or  a  perpetual  blister,  with  perfect  rest,  are  here  the  most  ef¬ 
fectual  remedies,  particularly  if  the  disease  be  of  some  weeks 
standing.  In  the  very  commencement,  leeches  are  useful  if 
much  pain  or  uneasiness  attend. 

OF  WHITLOW. 

Whitlow  is  an  inflamed  and  exceedingly  painful  swelling,  ter¬ 
minating  in  an  abscess  by  the  side  of  a  nail.  The  excessive 
pain  and  irritation  produced  by  this  little  swelling,  arise  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  its  situation  under  the  nail,  and  thickened 
skin  at  the  end  of  the  finger  or  toe,  which,  from  their  unyield¬ 
ing  nature,  confine  the  inflamed  part,  and  prevent  its  coming 
properly  forward,  and  discharging  the  matter  formed. 

Whitlows  so  frequently  trouble  some  persons  as  to  prove, 
that  they  are  produced  by  constitutional  indisposition  ;  but  the 
most  usual  causes  are  of  a  local  nature,  especially  bruises, 
pricks  with  a  sharp  pointed  instrument,  and  other  ordinary 
sources  of  inflammation. 

TREATMENT. — A  principal  point  in  the  treatment  of  this 
complaint  is,  to  sooth  and  soften  the  part  affected  by  the  free 
use  of  warm  fomentations  and  poultices,  which  render  the  nail 
and  skin  supple,  and  thus  assist  in  the  formation  of  healthy  mat¬ 
ter,  and  its  free  discharge.  If  the  inflammation  be  consider¬ 
able,  it  will  sometimes  be  advisable  also  to  apply  a  leech  or 
two  to  the  part;  and  when  the  pain  and  irritation  continue 
severe,  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  these  measures,  a 
grain  of  opium  and  a  grain  of  calomel  should  be  made  into  a 
pill,  and  taken  directly.  It  is  very  proper  for  the  patient  to 
take  this  pill  at  bed-time,  if  the  pain  be  so  great  as  to  threaten 
him  with  the  loss  of  rest.  In  most  cases,  it  will  be  useful  to 
take  a  little  opening  medicine,  as  No.  26,  or  67,  page  97,  as 
soon  as  the  whitlow  is  detected. 
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After  fomenting  and  poulticing  well,  an  early  opening  should 
in  general  be  made,  by  putting  the  point  of  a  lancet  into  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  swelling,  if  the  abscess  does  not 
burst  spontaneously;  and  the  nail  ought  to  be  pared  away  as 
thin  as  possible,  and  if  there  be  any  portion  of  it  loose,  it 
should  be  removed.  In  this  way,  pressure  on  the  part  will  be 
much  lessened,  and  a  free  outlet  be  afforded  for  the  escape  of 
matter.  When  the  abscess  has  burst,  or  been  opened,  it  is 
proper  to  continue  the  warm  poultice  for  a  day  or  two,  or 
longer,  renewing  it  every  eight  hours;  and  after  that  time,  if 
the  ulcer  goes  on  well  towards  healing,  it  may  be  dressed  with 
Turner’s  cerate  (No.  85,  page  101),  or  the  saturnine  ointment. 
No.  84,  twice  daily.  But  should  it  prove  troublesome  after 
bursting,  and  the  poultice  appear  to  have  little  effect  upon  it, 
I  would  advise  the  patient  to  lay  a  small  blister  over  the 
whole  of  the  affected  part.  This  occasions  an  increased  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  ulcer,  gives  a  new  and  salutary  stimulus  to  the 
diseased  parts,  and  is  attended  with  immediate  and  manifest 
benefit*  After  the  blister  has  been  on  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours, 
it  may  be  removed,  and  the  surface  dressed  with  spermaceti 
cerate,  or  the  ointment.  No*  84,  until  it  is  well.  If  the  com¬ 
plaint  be  obstinate,  it  may  require  the  application  of  two  or 
three  blisters  before  it  will  heal  effectually. 

Fungus,  or  proud  flesh,  sometimes  arises  in  these  cases,  but 
it  is  not  advisable  to  apply  caustic  to  it.  If  the  patient  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  manner  above  described,  this  fungus  will  disappear. 

OF  WORMS. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  worms  which  infest  the  intestinal 
canal  of  man,  but  the  chief  are  the  ascarides,  or  small  white 
thread  worms,  mostly  found  in  the  rectum,  or  last  gut;  the 
lumbrici,  or  long  round  worms,  usually  found  in  the  small  in¬ 
testines;  and  the  tcania,  or  tape-worm,  which  occupies  the 
upper  part  of  the  intestinal  tube,  and  is  occasionally  found  in 
every  part  of  it. 

SYMPTOMS. — Worms  can  hardly  exist  in  so  sensible  and 
highly  organized  a  part  as  the  intestines,  without  producing 
some  degree  of  irritation  there,  and  we  are  certain  that  irpta- 
tion  cannot  take  place  in  that  canal  without  producing,  sooner 
or  later,  and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  disagreeable  effects  in 
various  parts  of  the  system,  and  especially  in  the  stomach  and 
head.  Hence  these  animals  frequently -occasion  a  variable 
appetite,  which  is  sometimes  deficient,  at  other  times  voracious; 
pains  in  the  stomach;  fetid  breath;  nausea;  head-ache;  vertigo 
and  giddiness;  cough;  irritation  about  the  nose  and  anus; 
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disturbed  sleep;  and  a  disordered  state  of  tlie  bowels.  In 
children,  hardness  and  fulness  of  the  belly  frequently  occur, 
with  frequent  slimy  stools,  and  sometimes  convulsive  fits.  In 
adults,  as  well  as  in  children,  worms  not  unfrequently  give 
rise  to  severe  epileptic  fits;  and  sometimes  occasion  great 
emaciation. 

CAUSES. — Worms  most  frequently  appear  in  those  of  a 
relaxed  habit,  especially  in  those  whose  digestive  organs  are 
weak;  and  an  excessive  use  of  vegetable  food,  of  fruits,  of 
sugar,  or  any  other  saccharine  substance,  very  strongly  favours 
their  generation.  The  reason  v/hy  children  are  more  infested 
with  them  than  adults,  appears  to  be  chiefly  because  they  are 
allowed  to  indulge  in  eating  sweet  things,  to  the  partial  or 
total  neglect  of  salt.  (See  page  21). 

DISTINCTION. — Simple  disorder  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  will  often  produce  all  the  symptoms  above  described, 
and,  in  some  cases,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  worms  do 
or  do  not  exist  in  the  bowels,  when  none  have  ever  been  dis¬ 
charged.  In  such  instances,  we  can  determine  the  real  nature 
of  the  case  only  by  an  attentive  consideration  of  all  the  symp¬ 
toms,  and  the  patient’s  habits,  more  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  food. 

TREATMENT. — The  fundamental  principle  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  worms  is,  to  strengthen  the  system  generally,  and  the 
stomach  and  intestines  in  particular,  and  thus  not  only  to  dis¬ 
lodge  them,  but  to  render  them  incapable  of  reproduction.  On 
this  principle,  it  will  be  found  almost  invariably,  that  those 
medicines,  and  plans  of  treatment,  are  the  most  eligible,  which 
tend  directly  to  invigorate  the  whole  constitution,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  expel  the  worms ;  and  the  principal  remedies  of 
this  kind  are,  salt,  preparations  of  iron,  sulphur,  and  camphor, 
employed  in  conjunction  with  a  suitable  diet  and  regimen. 

A  great  deal  has,  at  different  times,  been  said  about  the 
efficacy  of  certain  medicines  in  the  cure  of  worms,  which  I 
have  not  now  named,  but  I  believe  that  there  are  few  cases 
which  will  resist  the  proper  use  of  salt,  more  especially  if  the 
usual  means  of  strengthening  a  weakly  constitution  be  resorted 
to,  and  saccharine  substances  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 
Salt  is  a  natural  and  necessary  stimulant  to  the  digestive  organs, 
it  excites  them  to  a  healthy  and  vigorous  action,  and  is  parti¬ 
cularly  obnoxious  to  all  kinds  of  worms.  I  would,  therefore, 
advise  persons  troubled  with  these  animals  to  increase  their 
quantity  of  salt  at  each  meal ;  to  lessen  that  of  every  kind  of 
sweet  food;  to  avoid  partaking  much  of  vegetables ;  to  regulate 
the  bowels  by  the  occasional  employment  of  a  mild  pill,  as  No 
t)0,  page  102,  ^nd  to  avail  themselves  of  the  usual  means  of. 
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strengthening  the  general  habit,  by  having  recourse  to  active 
exercise  daily,  early  rising,  the  use  of  the  cold  or  tepid  bath,  &c. 
These  measures  are  highly  advisable  and  useful,  whatever  kind 
of  medicine  be  employed,  and  this  is  a  point  which  I  wish  the 
reader  to  bear  in  mind.  At  the  same  time,  a  dose  of  salt  and 
water,  for  example,  an  ounce  or  two  of  common  salt,  dissolved 
in  nearly  half  a  pint  of  water,  should  be  taken  in  the  morning 
fasting,  and  repeated  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days.  This 
will  generally  act  as  a  purgative,  and  will  certainly  bring  away 
almost  every  kind  of  worm.  If  necessary,  the  repetition  may 
be  extended  to  the  third  or  fourth  time,  and,  in  very  severe 
cases,  the  quantity  of  salt  used  at  each  dose  may  be  increased 
to  three  or  four  ounces. 

This  plan  is  applicable  to  the  cases  of  children,  as  well  as  to 
those  of  adults,  and,  from  what  I  have  before  said,  it  will  be 
perceived  how  necessary  it  is  for  them  to  be  restricted  in  the 
use  of  sweet  things,  and  to  be  taught  to  make  a  free  use  of  salt 
at  almost  every  meal.  As  a  purging  portion  for  young  children, 
half  an  ounce  of  salt  dissolved  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water, 
will  usually  be  sufficient. 

Preparations  of  iron  are  sometimes  very  useful  in  expelling 
these  animals,  and  in  strengthening  the  alimentary  canal  so  as 
to  preclude  their  reproduction.  They  are,  in  general,  very 
appropriate  remedies  when  considerable  debility  has  been  in¬ 
duced  from  the  irritation  excited  by  the  worms.  Therefore,  if 
the  patient  be  averse  to  using  the  salt  and  water  purgative,  he 
may  take  the  pills.  No.  91,  page  10.3,  not  forgetting  to  attend, 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  advice  given  above  respecting  diet 
and  regimen.  In  taking  these  pills,  the  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  iron  should  be  gradually  increased  to  double  what  is  ordered 
at  page  10.3. 

Camphor  has  been  highly  praised,  for  its  virtues  in  cases  of 
worms,  by  many  eminent  Physicians.  An  Italian  physician  of 
the  name  of  Brera,  who  has  lately  published  an  approved  work 
on  verminous  diseases,  has  great  confidence  in  it,  and  asserts, 
that  he  has  always  employed  it  with  marked  success.  Eight  or 
ten  grains  of  this  substance  may  be  dissolved,  by  means  of  a 
few  drops  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
water,  and  taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  This  may  be  tried 
alone,  or  taken  in  the  intervals  between  the  use  of  the  salt  and 
water  purgative.  It  appears  to  be  particularly  efficacious  in 
the  destruction  of  the  long  round  worms  (lumbrici ). 

For  tape-worm,  the  oil  of  turpentine  is  an  effectual  remedy. 
An  ounce  may  be  given  to  an  adult,  or  half  an  ounce  to  a  child, 
and  may  be  repeated  to  the  second  or  third  time  in  the  course 
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of  a  fortnight.  It  may  be  swallowed  simply  suspended  on  water. 
It  is  seldom  advisable  to  repeat  it  more  than  three  times,  unless 
under  the  direction  of  a  medical  practitioner. 

Lately  the  pomegranate  bark  has  been  found  very  useful  in 
obstinate  cases  of  tape- worm.  It  appears  to  have  advantages 
over  the  oil  of  turpentine,  from  its  being  quite  harmless,  not 
nearly  so  disgusting,  producing  its  effect  with  great  rapidity, 
and  in  not  requiring  any  preparative  treatment.  The  mode  of 
administering  it  is,  by  boiling  two  ounces  of  the  bark  in  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  water  down  to  a  wine  pint,  the  whole  of  which 
is  to  be  taken  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  fasting,  in  four 
draughts,  with  an  interval  of  half  an  hour  between  each.  Some¬ 
times  it  will  bring  away  the  worm  on  the  first  day,  in  other  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  medicine  to  the  second,  third, 
and  even  fourth  time,  precisely  as  above  directed. 

In  the  small  white  thread  worm,  so  often  infesting  the  last 
gut  in  children,  half  a  pint  or  a  pint  of  lime  water  should  be 
injected  once  a  day,  and  the  purgative,  No.  107,  page  107,  or  a 
dose  of  castor  oil,  be  given  once  a  week,  for  three  or  four  weeks. 
Or,  instead  of  the  lime  water,  a  strong  decoction  of  worm-seed, 
or  a  solution  of  salt  and  water,  may  be  injected  after  the  same 
manner.  This  plan  is  generally  successful. 

The  bristly  down  of  the  pods  of  cowhage  is  also  a  powerful 
remedy  for  worms.  It  may  be  taken  as  directed  at  page  23. 

A  great  number  of  other  medicines  have  been  recommended, 
as  tin-filings,  male-fern,  tansy,  rue,  tobacco,  &o.  and  several 
of  them  are  very  useful ;  but,  I  think,  the  preceding  remedies, 
are  the  most  powerful  and  the  best,  and  so  very  rarely  fail  in 
affording  satisfactory  relief,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  me  ad¬ 
visable  to  take  any  farther  notice  of  any  other. 

Ching^s  Worm  Cakes,  and  other  patent  medicines  sold  for 
the  cure  of  worms,  are  composed  chiefly  of  calomel,  or  some 
other  active  purgative.  They  are,  no  doubt,  sometimes,  bene¬ 
ficial,  but  the  foregoing  measures  are  far  more  eligible,  and 
those  who  adopt  them  will  find  no  need  of  resorting  to  any  secret 
preparation. 

The  best  diet  for  persons  troubled  with  worms  is  that  recom¬ 
mended  for  Indigestio7i,  at  page  393.  I  would  remark,  that 
although  I  have  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  salt  in 
killing  these  animals,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  advise  the 
use  of  salted  meat.  Plenty  of  salt  eaten  with  fresh  animal  food 
is  good,  but  salt  meat  is  very  objectionable. 
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OF  YELLOW  FEVER. 

The  disease  called  yellow  fever  is  a  remittent  fever,  of  a  very 
severe  character,  occurring  in  the  West  India  Islands,  and  other 
hot  climates,  and  is  so  termed  from  the  yellowish  saffusion  of 
the  skin  with  which  it  is  accompanied.  By  remittent  fever  is 
meant,  one  in  which  evident  remissions  in  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms  can,  at  certain  times,  be  perceived,  although  there  is 
no  complete  interval  from  fever. 

It  has  been  called  by  various  names,  chiefly  according  to 
the  places  at  which  it  has  raged,  and  proved  particularly  de¬ 
structive,  and,  therefore,  we  have,  at  different  times,  heard  a 
great  deal  of  the  Saint  Domingo,  Philadelphia,  Cadiz,  Vera 
Cruz,  Barbadoes,  and  Jamaica  fever;  but  these  are  all  essentially 
the  same  disease,  originating  in  similar  causes,  displaying  like 
symptoms,  and  requiring  nearly  the  same  plan  of  treatment. 
This  is  the  fever  which  proves  so  frightfully  destructive  of 
human  life  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  other  points  on  the  African 
Coast,  at  Batavia,  and  all  the  other  Unhealthy  islands  of  the 
East. 

SYMPTOMS. — 'In  taking  a  brief  view  of  the  sympibms, 
we  may  state  them  to  be  nearly  as  follows,  viz.  weariness  and 
languor;  faintness,  giddiness,  and  pain  in  the  head;  chilliness, 
succeeded  by  general  heat,  flushings  of  the  face,  and  strong 
beating  of  the  arteries  of  the  neck  and  temples ;  excessive 
thirst,  redness,  heaviness,  and  burning  in  the  eyes;  frequent, 
small,  oppressed  pulse ;  nausea ;  the  skin  dry,  or  covered  with 
a  clammy  moisture;  great  restlessness  and  anxiety;  and  a  pe¬ 
culiar  expression  in  the  countenance  of  inward  suffering.  To 
these  symptoms  succeed  a  quick,  hard,  tense  pulse ;  burning, 
fiery  heat  of  the  general  surface;  the  countenance  is  highly 
flushed,  the  eye  muddy  and  inflamed,  the  urine  scanty,  fre¬ 
quent  sighing,  and  indescribable  fidgetting;  burning  heat  in 
the  stomach,  and  violent  retchings ;  a  yellowish  tinge  appears 
about  the  neck  and  angles  of  the  mouth,  and  by  degrees  spreads 
itself  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  bodv;  the  tong:ue  is  clean 
and  red  on  the  edges,  but  furred  in  the  middle;  the  mind  is 
confused,  and  sometimes  delirium  arises.  Aft&r  this,  the  ani¬ 
mal  heat  falls  below  the  natural  standard,  the  pulse  abates  in 
frequency  and  force,  and  a  general  torpor  of  body,  and  indif¬ 
ference  of  mind,  become  conspicuous.  The  vomiting  is  copi¬ 
ous  and  not  to  be  restrained,  the  matter  brought  up  being  either 
like  muddy  coffee,  of  a  faint  brown  with  a  tinge  of  green,  or 
quite  black;  the  delirium  often  rises  high  at  this  period,  and 
the  patient  is  outrageous  ;  bleeding  from  the  nose,  ears,  gums. 
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and  bowels  g’eiierally  occur, and  are  followed  by  faltering  speech, 
stupor,  and  death. 

In  the  abatement  which  takes  place  towards  the  close  of  the 
first  fourteen  or  twenty-four  hours,  the  appearances  are  often 
flattering,  but  unless  the  disease  has  been  previously  treated 
with  effect,  the  symptoms  return  with  increased  violence  and 
destroy  the  patient. 

CAUSES. — Undoubtedly  the  chief  cause  of  this  fever, in  what¬ 
ever  part  of  the  world  it  appears,  is  marsh  effluvia^  or  the  noxious 
exhalations  arising  from  marshes  and  swamps;  it  may  also  be 
excited  by  the  exhalations  from  masses  of  any  vegetable  matter 
in  a  state  of  putrefactive  decomposition,  although  there  are  no 
swamps  near.  It  appears  to  be  principally  owing  to  the  extent 
and  number  of  the  swamps  found  on  the  Coast  of  Africa,  of 
Java,  Mexico,  and  other  places  within  the  tropics,  that  this 
fever  proves  there  so  frequent  and  fatal. 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  yellow  fever  be  or  be  not  con¬ 
tagious  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  majority  of  those 
physicians  who  have  frequently  witnessed  and  treated  it,  in  all 
its  forms,  and  in  different  sultry  regions,  and  who  enjoy  the 
greatest  reputation  for  accuracy  and  skill,  do  not  believe  it  to 
be  contagious.  In  my  opinion  it  is  not  contagious  under  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances,  but  may  become  so  if  a  number  of  the  sick 
be  crowded  together,  and  especially  if  free  ventilation  be  not 
resorted  to,  and  the  accumulation  of  filth  be  permitted. 

TREATMENT. — Generally  speaking,  yellow  fever  com¬ 
mences  with  symptoms  of  high  excitement  in  the  system  ;  in 
other  words,  it  is  of  a  highly  inflammatory  type,  and  then  the 
most  efficacious  remedies  are  blood-letting,  purgatives,  espe¬ 
cially  calomel  purgatives,  the  affusion  or  ablution  of  cold  water, 
and  free  ventilation. 

When,  therefore,  a  patient  is  attacked  with  head-ache,  gid¬ 
diness,  flushings  of  the  face,  full  strong  pulse,  and  other  symp¬ 
toms  denoting  an  invasion  of  yellow  fever,  sixteen  or  twenty 
ounces  of  blood  should  be  immediately  drawn  from  the  arm;  he 
should  take  a  dose  of  purging  physic,  composed  of  four  or  five 
grains  of  calomel,  three  grains  of  James’s  powder,  and  eight 
grains  of  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  or  twelve  or  fifteen 
grains  of  rhubarb  or  jalap ;  a  large  blister  should  be  applied 
between  the  shoulders,  and  he  should  drink  freely  of  lukewarm 
diluting  drinks,  as  tea,  barley-Avater,  toast  and  water,  and  such 
like.  If,  by  the  use  of  these  means,  the  symptoms  are  greatly 
relieved,  and  the  attack  appears  likely  to  be  overcome,  the 
purging  powder  must  be  repeated  once  a  day,  or  once  in  two 
flays,  and  the  same  plan  of  dilution,  by  drinking  freely  of  some 
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simple  drink,  be  continued,  till  recovery  is  insured.  But  if  the 
symptoms  of  high  fever  continue  unabated,  or  increase  in 
severity,  the  blood-letting  must  be  repeated  to  the  same  extent 
within  a  few  hours,  even  to  the  third  or  fourth  time,  and  the 
above  purgative  be  repeated  every  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours.  At 
the  same  time,  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  should  be  washed 
twice  a  day,  with  cold  water,  or  the  patient  stripped  naked, 
and  the  coldest  water  thrown  over  him,  in  the  manner  and  at 
the  times  advised  under  Typhus  ;  his  apartments  should  be  well 
ventilated ;  his  bed-clothes  and  attendants  few,  and  every  other 
source  of  irritation  avoided. 

It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  in  very  acute  attacks  of 
yellow  fever,  we  have  but  a  few  hours  to  work  in,  and,  therefore, 
in  the  freedom  in  which  we  resort  to  the  use  of  the  lancet, 
purgatives,  and  the  cold  affusion,  we  must  ever  be  guided 
chiefly  by  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  the  suddenness  of  the 
attack,  and  the  importance  of  the  organs  whose  destruction  is 
threatened  by  its  violence ;  and  this  is  more  especially  true 
when  the  subject  of  the  fever  is  young,  vigorous,  and  lately 
arrived  from  a  temperate  climate.  The  employment  of  the 
lancet  is  seldom  proper  after  the  first  forty-eight  or  fifty-six 
hours.  Together  with  the  above  remedies,  the  effervescing 
draught,  No.  23,  page  86,  may  be  taken  every  three  hours  ; 
and  some  physicians  recommend  the  free  use  of  calomel,  in 
order  to  affect  the  mouth.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
exciting  a  salivation  has  ever  been  attended  with  much  benefit; 
but  frequent  purgatives  of  calomel,  James’s  powder,  and  com¬ 
pound  extract  of  colocynth,  are  certainly  of  great  service. 

If,  by  the  use  of  the  preceding  remedies,  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  check  the  progress  of  the  disease,  great  care  will 
still  be  requisite  to  restore  the  patient  from  the  state  of  extreme 
debility  to  which  he  is  reduced.  In  this  period,  bark  and  wine 
must  be  given,  the  washing  with  cold  or  lukewarm  water  be 
continued,  and  the  patient  freely  exposed  to  an  open  pure  air. 
in  the  use  of  bark  and  wine,  we  must  be  regulated  pretty 
nearly  by  the  principles  laid  down  under  Typhus,  although  in 
the  state  of  extreme  weakness  induced  by  yellow  fever,  it  seems 
that  these  stimulants  may  be  more  freely  taken  than  would  be 
proper  or  safe  in  the  former  disease. 

A  free  exposure  to  the  purest  air  attainable  is  of  great 
moment  in  every  case  and  stage  of  the  present  fever,  and  in 
the  advanced  periods  is,  perhaps,  more  to  be  relied  on  than  any 
other  resource.  It  is,  consequently,  highly  advisable  that  when 
a  patient  is  attacked  with  the  disease  in  a  low  unhealthy  situa¬ 
tion,  he  should,  if  possible,  be  directly  removed  to  a  higher  and 
more  healthy  spot,  and  there  have  the  advantage  of  as  much 
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of  the  air  of  the  day,  as  can  be  given.  In  general,  no  danger 
need  be  apprehended  from  removing  a  patient  labouring  under 
yellow  fever  through  the  open  air ;  on  the  contrary,  such  an 
exposure  is  very  generally  more,  or  less  beneficial. 

In  some  situations  in  sultry  climates,  as  in  the  Gulph  of 
Persia,  and  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  perhaps  other  places  on 
the  African  Coast,  yellow  fever  sometimes  commences  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  the  symptoms  of  great  general  depression  and 
debility,  the  high  inflammatory  symptoms  being  nearly  or  alto¬ 
gether  absent,  and  in  this  case,  blood-letting  must  be  resorted 
to  sparingly,  if  at  all,  our  great  dependence  being  upon  the 
free  use  of  calomel  purges,  frequent  washing  with  cold  water, 
change  of  air,  and  the  use  of  wine.  Cold  drinks  are  also  proper  ; 
and  good  old  Hock  appears  to  be  among  the  best  of  wines  in 
all  cases  of  yellow  fever. 
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